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During  these  transactions,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year,  success  attended  the  French  arms  in 
all  parts  of  the  Continent. 

General  Hoche,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and 
threatened  with  destruction  by  Robespierre,  being  re- 
leased after  his  fall,  and  intrusted  with  the  command 
in  La  Vendee,  tranquillized  those  provinces*.  The 
republican  troops,  liberated  from  this  service,  were 
employed,  under  General  Dugommier,  against  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  eastern  Pyrennees,  where  they  re- 
gained their  own  territory,  and  carried  their  conquer- 
ing arms  into  the  province  of  Catalonia.  In  the  wes- 
tern Pyrennees,  the  French  pressed  their  conquests  as 
far  as  Pampeluna,  marking  their  course  by  sanguinary 
executions  and  rapacious  exactions.  The  Spaniards 
displayed  bravery  in  every  encounter ;  but  the  re- 
peated successes  of  the  enemy  caused  consternation  in 
the  court  of  Madrid,  which  was  increased  by  insur- 
rections in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  the  principles 
as  well  as  the  arms  of  France  began  to  exert  their 
sway ;  and  rumours  of  a  disposition  to  make  peace  on 
any  terms  were  generally  circulated. 

The  armies  of  the  Alps  and  Italy  made  their  first 
attack  on  Oneglia,  the  only  port  through  which  the 
King  of  Sardinia  could  communicate  with  the  English, 

*  Vie  de  Lazare  Hoche,  tome  i.  Reponse  de  Garnet  a  Bailleul,  p.  148.  It 
is  related,  that  when  the  exploits  of  Hoche  raised  him  into  celebrity,  he  was 
ordered  to  Paris.  Carnot  saw  in  him  a  man  of  great  genius  and  commanding 
talent,  and  promised  to  promote  him.  Robespierre  considered  him  a  person  of 
dangerous  boldness  and  activity,  sent  him  to  prison,  and  intended  his  destruc- 
tion. "  Fortunately,"  says  the  French  author,  "  Robespierre  forgot  him,  and 
Carnot  did  not." 
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or  with  his  own  insular  dominions.     To  attain  this      >fxx^^' 
object,  they  violated,  in  defiance  of  every  remonstrance, 


the  neutrality  of  the  Genoese  territory,  and,  having  1794. 
captured  the  town,  pursued  their  successes,  until,  at 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  they  were  masters  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps  in  Savoy  and  the  country  of  Nice ; 
but,  unable,  during  the  present  compaign,  to  penetrate 
into  Piedmont,  they  remained  in  winter  quarters,  se- 
curing all  their  acquisitions  in  the  Alps*. 

For  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  the  i"  Fi'in'i<^'s 
French  remained  inactive,  awaiting,  as  it  was  believed, 
the  fall  of  Conde  and  the  other  places  still  retained  by 
the  allies.  To  accelerate  their  surrender,  the  Conven- 
tion passed  a  decree,  that  all  these  garrisons,  if  they 
did  not  surrender  within  four  and  twenty  hours  after 
being  summoned,  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  To  a  Condi-. 
citation  thus  announced,  the  officer  in  command  at 
Conde  answered,  that  no  nation  could  have  a  right  to 
decree  that  the  soldiers  of  another  nation  should  dis- 
honour themselves.  Landrecies  surrendered ;  but 
Conde,  Quesnoi,  and  Valenciennes  held  out ;  and  the 
new  government,  as.ljamed  of  the  barbarous  decree, 
yet  not  possessing  sufficient  magnanimity  to  revoke  it, 
evaded  its  effect  by  pretending  that  it  had  not  been 
duly  notified  to  the  three  commanders.  The  sieges 
were  pressed,  and  the  garrisons,  expecting  no  succour, 

•<     1    i     1  AuRust  29. 

capitulated. 

General  Moreau,   commanding   a  division  of  the  juiy  is. 
army  of  the  north,  captured  Nieuport.     The  garrison  Nieupoit. 
were  Hanoverians :  the  French  General,  at  the  risk  of  , 

his  life,  abstained  from  executing  the  inhuman  decree 
of  the  Convention ;  but  he  shewed  less  compassion  to 
several  hundred  emigrants,  who  were  mercilessly 
butcheredf. 

The  French  General,  having  resolved   to  besiege  siuys. 
Sluys,  it  became  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  Cad- 
sand,  at  which  there  was  no  way  of  arriving,  but  by 
a  causeway,  inundated  on  both  sides  and  commanded 

*  Histories,  Victoires  ct  Conquetes,  &v. 

t  At  this  period  the  General's  father  fell  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  as 
an  ex-noblo  ;  and  it  is  intimated  that  the  same  lot  wa.^  proparins;  for  himself. 
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by  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  or  by  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  strait  of  Coschische,  which  he  could  not  effect 
for  want  of  pontoons.  He  possessed  only  a  few  boats, 
in  which  some  of  the  troops  passed,  while  others  swam 
across,  and,  forming  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force, 
and  of  numerous  batteries,  captured  the  island,  with 
ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  provision,  and  two  hundred  prisoners.  After 
a  spirited  and  protracted  resistance,  Sluys  surrendered ; 
the  invaders  had  suffered  severely ;  not  by  military 
operations  alone,  but  from  the  mortality  which  ensued 
from  their  unprovided  condition  in  an  unhealthy  situ- 
ation. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  the  Dutch  were  to 
be  taught,  by  woful  experience,  the  certainty  of  na- 
tional degradation,  and  the  destruction  of  all  preten- 
sions to  independency,  which  must  result  from  the  re- 
jection of  long-established  systems  and  well-tried  alli- 
ances, and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  aid,  with  un- 
natural influence  and  ascendancy.  Justly  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  danger,  the  Stadtholder  had  appealed, 
in  an  energetic  address,  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
people,  reminding  them  of  the  glorious  example  of 
their  ancestors  in  resisting  the  power  of  Spain,  and 
exhorting  all  classes  to  repel  the  delusions  of  fallacy 
and  corruption,  and  co-operate  in  securing  to  them- 
selves liberty,  independence,  and  personal  happiness. 
To  the  patriots,  as  they  called  themselves,  these  sen- 
timents were  addressed  in  vain.  In  their  anxiety  to 
depress  an  authority  which  they  hated,  they  were  con- 
tent to  give  up  their  country  to  the  rule  and  the  spo- 
liation which  they  saw  so  fatally  prevailing  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  The  Prince  proposed  a  levy 
of  one  man  in  ten ;  the  States  assented,  and,  to  excite 
a  general  spirit,  another  proclamation  was  issued ;  but, 
under  the  influence  of  those  who  so  long  had  been 
misleading  them,  aided  by  French  agents  and  emis- 
saries, the  people  resisted  the  mandate,  and  shewed  a 
general  disposition  to  court  the  fraternity  of  France. 

Compelled  to  give  ground  before  the  greatly  su- 
perior forces  of  his   opponents,   the   Duke  of  York 
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marched  to  the   plains  of  Breda,  expecting  that  the    t  Jxx^'ii 
Dutch  would  put  the  town  in  a  state  of  defence,  for 


which  it  is  most  favourably  situated,  having  a  strong        1794. 
citadel,  and  being  placed  in  a  country  affording  great  Y^rk^"t|^gj^^g 
facilities  for  inundation.     Pichegru,  who,  after  a  short  to  Breda. 
illness,  had  resumed  the  command  of  the  army,  anxious  ^       ,.       . 
to  pursue  the  Duke  01  York,  made,  tor  the  present,  Pkiicgiu, 
only  a  feint  of  besieging  Breda,  and  executed  a  general 
attack  on  all  the  outposts  along  the  Dommel.     At  that 
of  Boxtel,  which  was  chiefly  protected  by  the  troops  j_, 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  republicans  passed  the  river 
on  planks  and  by  swimming,  and  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured fifteen  hundred  men.     General  Abercromby  was  ^  ,^  ^ 
deterred  by  the  too  great  force  of  the  enemy  from  lieu'eatof  ihe 
making  an  attempt,  which  had  been  projected,  for  re-  i^^^^c  "f  ^  ori^ 
covery  of  this  important  post ;  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
incapable  of  resisting,  with  only  twenty  thousand,  an 
attack   of  four  score  thousand,  retreated   across  the 
Meuse,  and  encamped  at  Wichen. 

While  the  French  army  of  the  north  took  a  posi-  i^Ui 
tion  behind  the  river  A  a,  and  proceeded  to  Denter,  J/Jjg^  ^"^' 
intermitting  for  a  while  the  pursuit  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  defeated  the  left  i- tu  lo  oet.  3. 
wing  of  the  Austrians,  and,  after  a  series  of  well-con- 
ducted engagements,   compelled   them    to   cross   the 
llhine  at  Cologne,  after  losing  nearly  ten  thousand 
men.  In  the  last  battle,  at  Ruremonde,  Clerfaye  posted 
and  commanded  the  centre  with  such  skill  and  bravery, 
that  the  French  were  preserved  from  defeat  and  ruin 
only  by  an  unaccountable  failure  of  duty  in  the  wings 
of  his  army.     To  urge  their  men  forward,  the  French 
planted  artillery  in  their  rear.     Their  success  enabled 
them  to  take  possession  of  Cologne  and  Bonn. 

As  the  enemy  were  now  entirely  masters  of  Flan-  ^^^l  creve- 
ders,  their  partizans  in  Holland  assumed  greater  con-  coeur. 
fidence,  and  the  friends  of  the  Stadtholder  felt  increased 
alarm.  Such  was  the  prevailing  spirit  of  disaffection, 
that  Crevecocur,  although  well  fortified  and  prepared 
against  a  siege,  surrendered  without  resistance :  thus 
the  French  became  masters  of  the  inundations  which 
constituted  the  principal  strength  of  Bois-le-duc.  With 
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equal  fiicility  the  Dutch  abandoned  fort  St.  Andre ; 
but  it  was  recaptured  by  General  Abercromby,  who 
put  it  in  a  condition  to  resist  any  sudden  attack. 

The  Duke  of  York  established  his  head  quarters 
at  Arnheim,  and  the  French  prepared  to  besiege  Ni- 
meguen.  Many  skirmishes  took  place  in  front  of  this 
town;  and  Major-General  De  Burgh,  by  a  spirited 
sortie,  obtained  temporary  possession  of  the  works  of 
the  besiegers,  defeating  them  with  great  carnage ;  but 
these  efforts  did  not  avert,  or  even  materially  delay, 
the  fate  of  the  place.  The  French  opened  batteries 
on  the  town  and  bridge,  which  sunk  several  of  the 
boats ;  and  had  they  fully  succeeded,  the  whole  gar- 
rison must  have  been  taken  prisoners :  but  the  Duke 
of  York  ordered  the  men  to  secure  themselves  by 
crossing  the  bridge,  leaving  pickets  under  Major- 
General  De  Burgh,  who  with  great  difficulty  also 
effected  his  retreat :  the  Dutch  garrison  were  taken 
prisoners.  In  the  mean  time.  General  Laurent  had 
made  himself  master  of  Venloo ;  Kleiber  took  Maes- 
tricht;  Coblentz  and  Rheinfeld  yielded  to  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse;  and 
Mentz  alone  remained  in  possession  of  the  allies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 

After  the  evacuation  of  Nimeguen,  the  British 
army  went  into  cantonments  along  the  Waal,  from 
Bommel  on  the  right,  where  they  joined  the  Dutch, 
to  Parmeren  on  the  left,  where  they  communicated 
with  the  Austrians.  The  French  were  more  fatigued, 
and  had  not  fewer  invalids,  in  proportion,  than  the 
allies ;  they  were  therefore  obliged,  after  some  unsuc- 
cessful attacks  on  the  island  of  Bommel,  to  desist  from 
further  enterprises,  and  rest  in  their  present  advanta- 
geous position,  relying,  with  a  confidence  which  was 
justified  by  the  event,  on  the  evacuation  of  Breda  and 
the  Grave  by  the  Dutch. 

Some  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  to  secure  their  per- 

Proceedings  of  SOUS  and  property,  thought  fit  to  emigrate.     Applica- 

Am&iSdam''^     tiou  was  made  to  the  British  government  to  obtain 

assistance  for  others  who  might  follow  the  same  course ; 

but  Lord  Grenville  answered,  that  His  Majesty,  far 
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from  aiding,  wished  to  check  and  discourage  such  a    t  ^^'™j 
measure,  considering  it  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Re- 


public,  and  of  the  common  cause.     The  mamstrates        1794. 

^  -  "^  13th 

Proclamation. 


issued  a  proclamation,  exliorting  men  not  to  be  misled  ^'^^'^ 


Amsterdam 


by  alarming  speeches,  or   persuaded  into  actions  of 
which  they  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  and 
particularly  not  to  join  in  making  addresses  calculated 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
under  pain  of  rigorous  prosecution.     The  ground  of 
this  proceeding  was  an  effort  which  the  disaffected 
were  making  to  create  a  popular  sensation  on  the  ar- 
rival in  the  city  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  and  Hc^editrry  ^ 
the  Duke  of  York.     The  Prince  had  issued,  in  the  Prince  of 
name  of  his  father,  an  address,  inviting  the  people  to  the^Duko  of 
unite  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  property,  and  pro-  },°^^: 

J  rocltinititioii 

mising  to  fight  along  with  them  for  the  salvation  of  of  the  Prince. 
the  country.  The  States  of  Holland,  West  Friesland, 
and  Overyssel  had  readily  acceded  to  the  propositions 
thus  promulgated  ;  but  in  Amsterdam,  the  disaffected 
framed  a  petition  complaining  of  the  presence  of  the  pctluon" 
hereditary  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York,  as  intended  ^^^^■ 
only  to  enforce  resolutions,  the  execution  of  which 
must  be  highly  injurious.  It  had  been  proposed,  they 
said,  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  town 
should  be  put  on  the  most  complete  footing  of  defence, 
and  subjected  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  siege  ;  the 
grand  inundation  was  to  be  formed,  by  opening  the 
sluices  and  breaking  the  sea  dykes ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  English  troops  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
heart  of  the  city.  They  were  determined  to  resist  and 
oppose  all  military  defence,  and  particularly  the  intro- 
duction of  English  troops,  whose  approach  they  should 
look  upon  as  a  signal  for  a  civil  insurrection ;  for  the 
fatal  consequences  of  which  the  magistrates  must 
answer.  They  recommended  confidence  in  the  pa- 
triotism and  good- will  of  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  an 
attempt  at  a  military  defence,  which  would  precipitate 
the  town  into  misery  and  ruin.  The  persons  who  pre- 
sented this  audacious  petition  were  ordered  to  be  im- 
prisoned ;  but  the  fabrication  of  it,  so  immediately  after 
the   proclamation,  demonstrated  the   state  of  public 
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feeling,  and  shewed  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
party*,  who  looked  to  the  French  as  friends  and  de- 
liverers, come  to  rescue  them  from  tyranny  and  tax- 
ation, and  to  permit  the  poor,  under  the  notion  of  fra- 
ternity, to  plunder  the  opulent. 

After  the  fall  of  Crevecceur,  the  Duke  of  York 
resigned  the  command  of  the  army,  leaving  it  to 
General  Walmoden.  His  Royal  Highness  was  uni- 
versally regretted ;  he  had  maintained  exact  discipline 
without  unnecessary  rigour,  and  displayed  a  mildness, 
equity,  and  impartiality,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
whole  army,  preventing  aUke  the  enterprises  of  favour- 
itism and  the  speculations  of  private  interest,  and  ob- 
viating all  those  complaints  and  discontents  which  are 
so  injurious  to  military  service.  His  command  had 
been  peculiarly  irksome  and  unhappy ;  out-numbered 
by  brave  and  enterprising  enemies,  ill  supported  by 
subsidized  friends,  and  betrayed  by  the  very  people  in 
whose  behalf  the  British  nation  had  armed,  he  had  the 
daily  mortification  to  see  his  brave  countrymen  ex- 
posed to  every  privation  and  hardship,  renouncing  their 
comforts  and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  a  contest  where 
failure  only  increased  the  boastful  triumphs  of  a  vain- 
glorious foe,  while  success  would  not  have  acquired 
the  gratitude  of  a  misled  and  perfidious  allyj". 

At  this  period  the  campaign  might  have  closed, 
and  the  armies,  as  usual,  retired  into  winter  quarters, 
but  for  one  of  those  extraordinary  events  which  dis- 
order the  projects  and  frustrate  the  hopes  of  man.  A 
frost  of  uncommon  severity  began.  The  Dutch  go- 
vernment, having  relied  on  inundation  as  the  last 
means  of  defence,  saw  with  alarm  the  facilities  afibrded 
to  the  invaders,  and  solicited  peace ;  but  the  French, 
rejecting  terms  replete  with  advantages,  and  saga- 
ciously refusing  an  armistice,  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Bommel  and  Fort  St.  Andre ;  six  hundred 
men  crossed  the  Waal,  near  Tuyl,  the  ice  being  suf- 
ficiently formed  to  bear  whole  regiments  of  cavalry, 


seq. 


*  See  the  papers  above  referred  to,  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  *422  et 

1- 
t  See  Memoirs  of  the  Campaign,  by  Captain  L.  T.  Jones. 
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with  the  heaviest  cannon,  and  were  soon  followed  by    ^  xxxv'ir 
a  very  large  force ;  but  a  detachment  of  British,  Hes-     " 
sians,   and  emigrants,  under  General  Dundas,  forced        1795. 
them  again  to  pass  the  river,  with  loss.     A  large  body  January  \. 
again  crossed  the  Waal,  near  Bommel :  General  Dun- 
das, after  a  smart  skirmish  at  Geldermalsen,  fell  back 
upon  Buren.      It  was  resolved  to  retreat  still  farther, 
and  take  a  position  behind  the  Lech ;  but  a  sudden  g^j^ 
thaw  renewed  the  hopes  of  the  allies,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  taking  advantage  of  it  by  a  combined  at-  ^^j, 
tack.     Unfortunately,  the  frost  recommenced,  with  in- 
creased severity;   the  orders  which  had  been  given 
could  not  be  retracted  in  time  ;  and  an  action  was 
fought,  near  Eldermasen,  in  which  the  allied  troops, 
particularly  the  British,  suffered   considerably,  every 
officer  in  the  twenty-seventh  regiment  of  foot  being 
wounded. 

The  Republicans  now,  with  augmented  force,  at-  i*^'^'- 
tacked  several  points  at  the  same  time ;  one  column 
passed  the  river  at  Pameren,  and  another  at  Ghent, 
but  were  repulsed;  a  third  crossed  near  Nimeguen, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  two  columns  which  had  passed 
between  Tiel  and  Dodewaert,  attacked  the  whole  Bri- 
tish line  on  that  side.  The  Austrians  had  abandoned 
Heusden,  and  crossed  the  Lech ;  and  the  Hanoverians, 
with  General  Coates's  brigade,  consisting  of  three  Bri- 
tish regiments,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Lent. 
The  French,  on  a  signal  given,  crossed  the  river  in 
great  numbers,  and  attacked  General  Coates's  brigade, 
and  drove  it  back  on  Lent,  which  they  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  and,  in  consequence,  retired 
across  the  Lingen,  where  they  maintained  themselves 
behind  the  river,  near  Elst. 

The  French  obtained  immediate  possession  of  Bu-  s(*:uhhyi||[.r'{o 
ren  and  Culembourg,  and  prepared  to  besiege  Gorcum,  England. 
which,  from  the  strength  of  its  works,  and  the  facility 
of  inundation,  had  been  considered  the  key  of  Holland. 
It  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  Stadtholder ;  but  the 
frost  rendering  resistance  impossible,  he  quitted  the 
untenable  fortress,  and  finding,  from  the  ascendancy  of 
his  enemies,  that  his  residence  was  no  longer  secure, 
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abandoned  a  country,  which,  forgetful  of  its  duty  as  an 
independent  state,  was  plunging  with  blindfold  con- 
fidence into  the  most  despicable  and  hopeless  bondage. 
The  Stadtholder,  and  a  great  number  of  respectable 
natives  of  Holland,  who  preceded  or  accompanied  him, 
found  a  safe  refuge  and  a  cheering  welcome  in 
England. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  troops  crossed  the 
Waal,  General  Bonneau  left  the  environs  of  Breda, 
and  attacked  Gertruydenberg  :  the  British  troops, 
unable  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  pro\dnce  of 
Utrecht,  retreated  toward  Westphalia,  after  sustaining 
a  severe  attack  all  along  their  line  from  Arnheim  to 
Amerengen.  The  province  of  Utrecht  entered  into  a 
separate  capitulation,  receiving  the  French  with  pros- 
trate submission  and  eager  welcome,  while  the  re- 
treating army  of  the  British  was  treated  with  savage 
cruelty,  the  sick  and  wounded  insulted,  plundered, 
and  even  murdered  by  these  worthless  and  ungrateful 
allies.  The  intense  coldness  of  the  winter  increased 
their  miseries,  and  produced  scenes  of  distress  which 
cannot  be  reflected  on  without  horror  and  anguish. 

A  detail  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
French  would  be  little  more  than  a  geographical 
description  of  their  passage  through  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  a  repetition  of  uniform  acts  of  submission 
by  the  Dutch.  Gertruydenberg  having  surrendered, 
the  province  of  Holland  followed  the  example  of 
Utrecht,  and  the  French  were  received  in  Amsterdam. 
Bonneau's  division  took  possession  of  Dordrecht,  Rot- 
terdam, the  Hague,  and  Helvoetsluys,  and  General 
Macdonald  entered  Naerden.  The  province  of  Zea- 
land having  also  capitulated,  the  light  troops,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  horse  and  artillery,  marched  into 
north  FloUand,  and  added  to  the  wonders  of  the  cam- 
paign the  unprecedented  circumstance  of  taking  a 
fleet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyderzee,  by  land  forces 
and  artillery  planted  on  the  ice. 

Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Frizeland  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  army ;  but  diminished  as  they 
were  in  numbers,  hostile  as  were  the  Dutch  toward 
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them,  and  immensely  superior  in  force  as  were  the  T^^xxvii 
French,  their  situation  could  not  be  long  tenable,  nor,    ''  ^  ^ 


under  such  circumstances,  desirable.     A  thaw  having        1795. 
commenced,  the  depth  of  water  rendered  the  passage 
by  the  usual  route  impracticable  ;    and  the  French, 
under  Macdonald,  having  taken  a  position  between  HoiiamuJal 
Campen,  Zwoll,  and  Deventer,  while  Moreau  occupied  cuatcd  by  the 
Zutclier,  General  Abercromby  became   apprehensive  ^"s'l^ii- 
that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  his  retreat  would  be  cut  off, 
and  therefore  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  advanced 
posts,  and  marched  to  Bentheim  by  way  of  Enchede  24tii. 
and  Veltheysen.      The    British   head  quarters   were 
moved  first  to  Osnaburgh,  and  afterward  to  Diepholt,  ^^'"'"^^  '^^' 
the  E-epublicans  being  every  where  received,  by  the 
decree  of  the  new  government,  as  friends.     The  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia  was  occupied  by  forty  thousand 
Prussians,  in  order  to  protect  their  frontier  along  the 
Ems,  while  the  British  forces  marched  to  Bremen,  and 
thence  to  Bremeelehe,  where  they  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, after  surmounting  toils  and  difficulties  seldom 
equalled,  with  a  valour,  perseverance,  and  discipline 
which  were  never  surpassed*. 

Corsica,  the  possession  of  which  had  been  so  sur-  Corsica. 
rcptitiously  acquiredf ,  was  subjected,  but  not  united, 
to  France  :    for  twenty   years,  contempt   and   hatred 
were  the  only  returns  made  by  the  indignant  popula- 
tion for  all  endeavours  to  civilize  their  manners  and 
improve  their  condition.      The  revolution  in  France 
gave  a  favourable  turn  to  their  feelings  ;    in    1790, 
Paoli,  having  quitted  England  and  resigned  the  pen- 
sion so  long  allowed  for  his  subsistence,  was  presented 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  Lafayette,  received  recchelun 
with  acclamation  by  the  people  and  national  guard  of  France. 
Paris,  and  introduced  to  the  King.     In  Corsica,  his  in  Corsica. 
return  was  hailed  with  general  rejoicing.     Although 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourscore,  his  memory,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  courage  were  unabated,    and  the 
predilection  of  his  countrymen  rather  enhanced  than 

*  In  relating  this  campaign,  I  have  consulted  the  anonymous  history  as  far 
as  it  goes,  Jones's  Journal,  David's  History  of  Pichegru's  Campaign,  Victoircs 
ct  Conquetes,  and  other  authorities. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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Lxxxvii     diminished.     The  Executive  Council  appointed  him  a 

L  general  of  division  and  commander  of  their  troops  of 

the  line.  The  national  guard  chose  him  for  their 
leader,  the  Electoral  Assembly  nominated  him  presi- 
dent ;  and  thus  he  combined  in  himself  every  kind  of 
power.  This  conduct  of  the  Executive  Council  was 
not  politic ;  but  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  that 
period*;  and  in  effect  the  tranquillity  of  the  island  was 
attributed  to  his  influence.  The  events  of  the  10th  of 
August  and  the  murder  of  the  King  totally  changed 
his  opinions  ;  his  disgust  was  undisguised,  and  his 
proceedings  to  gain  power  to  resist  the  government  of 
1793.  France  drew  down  a  series  of  addresses  from  the  Re- 
Grveiumi.rage  pubUcau  Club  of  Toulou,  followcd  by  a  decree  for  sus- 
to  France.  pending  his  authority,  and  commanding  him,  Avith  his 
procureur-general  Syndic,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention.  The  General,  knowing  that  obedience  to 
this  command  was  but  another  word  for  placing  his 
neck  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  wrote  an  eva- 
sive answer,  regretting  that  his  advanced  age  and  the 
state  of  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  undertake 
so  long  a  journey  by  sea  and  land :  he  offered  to  retire 
from  the  island  of  his  birth  and  in  which  he  was  ho- 
noured, if  it  would  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  the  establishment  of  liberty  ;  but  his  con- 
duct did  not  correspond  with  his  professions.  Barrere 
*^  ^''^^ '  soon  reported  to  the  Convention  that  he  was  taking 
possession  of  the  strong  places,  claiming  the  govern- 
ment, and  displaying  the  white  cockade;  decrees  of 
energy  for  increasing  the  military  force  and  sending 
commissioners  from  the  Convention  were  obtained. 
It  was  further  ordered  that  Paoli  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar  ;  but  as  this  decree  could  not  be  executed, 
the  Convention  prudently  repealed  it,  and  professed 
that  they  would  try  by  mildness  and  conciliation  to 
bring  back  the  General  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  more 
June  4.  especially  as  the  island  was  threatened  by  the  Spa- 

niards, 
island!"  ^  ^  Whether  reconcilement  were  really  intended,  or, 

•  Montholon,  v.  iv,  p.  51,  Memoirs  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canine, 
vol.  i.  c.  i. 
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wliich  is  more  probable,  the  profession  only  a  snare  for      ^xxv' 
the  General  and  his  adherents,  the  decree  was  too  late.  ___L1____ 


ties  in 
rsica. 


A  sort  of  national  convention,  under  the  title  of  a        1793 
Consulta,  held  at  Corte,  declared  Paoli  generalissimo ;  ^^^  ^*'' 
a  military  force  was   provided,   and   other  measures 
taken   for  establishing  a  complete  independence,  al- 
though it  was  not  actually  and  formally  announced ; 
but  they  threatened  to  make  the  French  pay  dearly 
for  the  blood  of  their  king.    Barrere  had  soon  to  report  j^^^  27. 
proceedings  still  more  decisive.      All  the  interior  of 
the  island,  he  said,  was  in  a  state  of  open  counter- 
revolution ;    the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  re- 
duced to  the  defensive,  and  in  possession  only  of  the 
maritime  ports  of  Bastia,   Calvi,  and  San  Fiorenzo, 
protected  by  ja  few  battalions.      A  decree  was  soon  "^''^^  ^"" 
obtained  declaring  Paoli  a  traitor,  and  putting  him 
out  of  the  law,  and  for  the  accusation  of  Pozzo  de 
Borgo  and  many  others*. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  the  determination  of  the  parti 
Corsicans  had  been  referred  to  an  assembly  of  the  ^^''^ 
superior  classes  alone,  extreme  measures  would  not 
have  been  pursued.  Over  them  Paoli  had  little  influ- 
ence ;  even  those  who  had  followed  him  from  England 
were  among  the  most  refractory ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  unanimous  in  devoted  attachment  to  their 
ancient  chief ;  the  death-head  was  displayed  on  every 
steeple,  and  Corsica  was  no  longer  French-j*. 

Before  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Toulon,  Nosotiation 
Paoli  had  been  in  correspondence  with  them,  request-  ^^'^^^  England. 
ing  succours  ;   he  wrote  to  the  British  ministry,  ex- 
presshig  the  wish  of  the  people  to  be  free,  either  as 
subjects  or  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain;  and  Fruitless 
Commodore  Linzee,  with  an  inadequate  force  of  three  p"rniii"" 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  was  dispatched  to 
blockade  the  three  ports   remaining  to  the    French. 
lie  summoned  the  garrisons,  promising  them  a  safe 
conduct  into   their  own  country  ;    they  refused,   and  Sept.  30tii, 
after  an  attack  on  the  tower  and  redoubt  of  Fornilly, 

*  These  faets  are  taken  from  tlic  proceedings  in  tlie  Convention  tit  corre- 
sponding dates.  Monitenr,  Nos.  01,  138,  145,  158,  175,  181,  and  '201. 
t  Montliolon,  vol.  iv,  p.  52. 
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CHAP.       opposite  San  Fiorenzo,  in  wliich  his  squadron  sustained 
__J_^__]_  considerable  damage,  and  after  some  other  disasters, 

1794.  he  returned  to  Toulon. 
Invasion  of  the  After  the  evacuatiou  of  that  place,  the  British 
Admiral,  receiving  authentic  accounts  of  the  distress 
of  the  garrisons,  and  of  a  strong  reinforcement  which 
the  Convention  were  preparing  to  send,  employed  his 
whole  force  in  acquiring  a  territory  which  to  both 
parties  appeared  so  valuable ;  and  Colonel  Moore  and 
Major  Koehler  were  sent  to  the  island  to  reconnoitre, 
while  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  King's  commissioner  in 
the  Mediterranean,  went  with  them  to  make  political 
arrangements  with  Paoli.  Their  reception  by  the 
people  was  most  enthusiastic ;  but,  on  investigation, 
they  found  they  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy ;  it  was  stated  at  two  thousand 
land  forces,  with  a  body  drawn  from  their  ships,  but 
found  to  exceed  seven  thousand.  To  effect  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  the  fleet  sailed  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  in 
Feb.  7.  the  isle  of  Elba ;  and,  after  much  delay,  occasioned  by 

the  state  of  the  ordnance,  reached  the  Martello*  point 
in  Corsica,  whither  Colonel  Moore,  with  eight  hundred 
men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  sailors, 
proceeded,  intending  to  turn  and  attack  the  enemy's 
works ;  but  when,  by  great  labour  and  perseverance, 
the  guns  had  been  manually  dragged  to  the  destined 
point,  it  was  found  that  the  fortifications  in  the  front 
of  Martello  and  the  tower  of  Fornilli  were  too  judi- 
ciously constructed  and  too  amply  supplied  to  be  en- 
dangered by  the  assailing  force ;  and  Colonel  Moore, 
in  consequence,  took  up  a  secure  position  on  the 
heights. 
The  Martello  The  situatiou  of  the  fleet  was  not  less  embarrass- 

tower  taken,  'j-^g  .  ^]-^g  ships  wcrc  anchored  on  the  open  coast, 
being  prevented  from  entering  the  bay  by  the  Martello 
tower.  Lord  Hood,  conceiving  that  this  might  soon 
be  silenced,  ordered  a  line  of  battle  ship  and  a  frigate 
to  attack  it :  they  anchored  within  point  blank  shot 
and  cannonaded  the  tower;  but  the  stone  walls,  being 

*  Sometimes,  and,  I  think,  more  properly,  called  Mortella. 
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circular  and  of  great  thickness,  threw  off  the  balls;    .S^^^^'r 
while  two  guns  of  the  tower  (there  were  no  more)  __!____ 
swept  the  decks  of  the  men  of  war,  and  made  fearful        1704. 
havoc.     At  last,  red  hot  shot  having  set  fire  to  tlie  line 
of  battle  ship,  both  sheered  off  to  escape  conflagration. 
As  nothing  could  be  effected  against  this  tower  by  sea, 
a  land  battery  was  erected ;   but  the  guns,  being  only 
six-pounders,  were  too  feeble  for  their  purpose.     An 
eighteen-pounder  was  then  procured  from  the  Victory, 
which  battered  the  walls,  and  the  infantry  firing  con- 
tinually into  the  embrasure,  the  garrison,  consisting 
only  of  one  midshipman  and  thirty-six  privates,  after 
having  defied  for  a  week  the  whole  British  fleet,  sur- 
rendered*. 

A  fort,  called  the  Convention  Redoubt,  was  next  other  forts 
to  be  assailed.  The  French  had  neglected  to  occupy  *'^^'^"'°' ' 
a  steep,  rocky  hill,  distant  about  seven  hundred  yards, 
deeming  it  impracticable  to  draw  cannon  up  so  preci- 
pitous a  crag.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  tlie 
energy  of  our  seamen  ;  after  two  days'  hard  labour, 
by  the  help  of  blocks  and  ship  tackle,  two  eighteen 
pounders  were  hauled  up  and  mounted  upon  the  top 
of  the  rock,  from  wlience  the  shot  plunged  into  the 
redoubt.  Another  battery  of  smaller  guns  was  also 
established  on  a  neighbouring  eminence.  In  two 
days,  some  of  the  French  cannon  were  dismounted, 
and  the  rampart  shattered.  Orders  were  then  given 
to  storm,  which  were  gallantly  executed  by  Colonel 
INIoore  :  after  discharging  a  few  shot,  the  tower  of 
Fornilli  also  surrendered;  and  the  French  commander, 
alarmed  at  these  events,  evacuating  St.  Fiorenzo  and 
the  neighbouring  forts,  retreated  toward  Bastia. 

General  Dundas  advanced  to  the  attack  of  this  Attack  oq 
place :  a  recent  augmentation  of  the  garrison  and  tlie 
state  of  the  fortifications  appeared  to  the  land  officers 
to  prevent  every  expectation  of  profiting  by  a  sudden 
assault,  and  leave  no  hopes  except  from  a  blockade ; 
but,  by  Lord  Hood's  direction,  all  the  niarines  of  the 


•  Tliis  tower  was  llie  first  of  that  species  of  forlilicalion  against  which  we 
had  eonteiided,  and  the  model  of  many  erected  since. 
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Lxxxvii     fl^^^'  ^^^  those  who  had  acted  as  marines,  with  about 

__L1____  seven  or  eight  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command 
1794.  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Villette,  were  landed,  and,  with 
a  body  of  seamen  under  Captain  Nelson,  took  post  on 
a  hill  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  outworks, 
erected  batteries,  and  fired  shot  and  shells.  The 
enemy  paid  little  attention  to  this  cannonade ;  but  a 
safe  anchorage  for  the  fleet,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,   having   been  discovered,   enabling   the  be- 

Ma '  23  siegers  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  victualling  vessels 

into  the  town,  famine  compelled  the  garrison,  amount- 
ing to  six  thousand  men,  to  surrender. 

Calvi  alone  remained;  and  Sir  Charles  Stuart  hav- 

Siegeandcap-  j^g  arrived  witli  a  reinforcement  of  seven  hundred 
men  from  Gibraltar,  sailed  with  an  army  of  two  thou- 
sand, and  landed  near  the  town,  which  was  well  gar- 
risoned and  strongly  fortified.     Calvi  being  situated  in 

June  23.  a  marsh,  where  the  ague  was  endemic  and  the  sultry 

weather  most  oppressive  to  northern  constitutions,  the 
general  perceived  that  success  could  only  be  hoped 
from  daring  and  precipitate  measures.  Without  de- 
tailing the  progress,  the  landing  of  troops,  their  la- 
bours, the  stratagems  on  both  sides,  and  each  particular 
encounter,  a  general  narrative  of  the  transaction  is 
succinctly  given  in  a  letter  from  Captain  Nelson  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.     "  We  landed  about  four  miles  to 

July  ly.  "  the  westward  of  Calvi ;   in  a  month  we  were  in  full 

"  possession  of  every  outpost  of  the  enemy,  with  very 
"  trifling  loss.  Our  batteries  were  erected  with  im- 
"  punity  in  situations  which  the  enemy  ought  to  have 
"  prevented.  Had  they  kept  even  a  moderate  look- 
"  out,  our  loss  of  men  must  have  been  great,  every 
"  battery  being  within  reach  of  grape  shot  from  its 
"  opponent.  When  General  Stuart  sent  in  to  ask  if 
"  they  had  any  terms  to  propose,  their  answer  was,  the 
"  motto  of  the  town,  Civitas  Calvis  semper  fidelis. 
"  We  were  then  only  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
"  the  centre  of  the  citadel,  and  they  allowed  us  to 
"  erect  very  strong  batteries  under  a  mask  without 
"  firing  a  single  shot  or  shell.  In  a  few  days,  our 
"  batteries,  five  hundred   and  sixty  yards   from  the 
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"  citadel  wall,  were   ready  to  open,  their  force   con-     ,  S^xv'n 

"  sisting  of  twenty-one  cannon,  five  mortars,  and  fonr       ^ '  ' 

"  howitzers.      The   General   sent  in    to   say  that  he        ir9i. 

"  should  not  fire  on  the  black  flags  (hospitals).     This 

"  note  produced  a  negotiation,  by  which  the  enemy 

"  wanted  to  obtain  a  truce  for  twenty-five  days;  when, 

"  if  no  succours  arrived,  they  agreed  to  surrender  the 

"  town  and  shipping.     Lord  Hood  and  the  General 

"  agreed  to  give  them  six  days ;  but,  whilst  this  was 

"  going  on,  four  small  vessels  got  in,  which  gave  them 

"  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  more  efi'ectual  relief;  for  they 

"  rejected  our  offer,  and  our  fire  opened  with  all  the 

"  effect  we  could  expect.     Much  of  the  parapet  was  August  i. 

"  beat  down,  and  the  houses  in  the  citadel  were  either 

"  in  ruins  or  in  flames,  when  the  enemy  hung  out  a 

"  white  flag,  and  requested  a  suspension  of  hostilities 

"  for  a  few  hours  to  prepare  terms.     In  twenty-four 

"  hours  every  thing  was  settled ;  we  were  to  be  put  in 

"  full  possession,  and  the  garrison,   and  such  of  the 

"  inhabitants  as  chose,  were  to  be  transported  to  Tou- 

"  Ion,  without  being   prisoners  of  war  ;    provided  no 

"  effectual  succours  were  thrown  in  by  the  French*." 

The  contingency  provided   for  did  not  occur  ;    and, 

according  to  the  capitulation,   the  garrison  marched 

out  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  honours  of  war,  lOth. 

while  the  victors  took  possession  of  the  stores  on  shore, 

and  two  frigates  and  other  shipping  in  the  harbour. 

In   achieving   this   conquest,   Colonel   Moore   ac- 
quired great  honour  for  his  bravery  and  judgment ; 
Captain  Nelson  not  less,  for  a  display  of  all  those  qua- 
lities which  raised  him  to  such  unparalleled  renown 
in  his  profession.     At  the  siege  of  Calvi  he  received  cui.iiinNeison 
a  hurt,  which  at  the  time  he  treated  as  of  small  im-  womuici. 
portance,  but  which  destroyed  the   sight  of  his  right  "'"'^  '*'" 
eye.     In  the  government  dispatches,  the  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  given  in  by  the  superintendent-surgeon 
was  subjoined;  but  Captain  Nelson's  name  was  acci- 
dentally left  out,  as  he  had  gone  aboard  his  ship  to  be 

♦    Life  of  Nelson,  by  the  Reverend  James  Stanier  Clarke  and  John  M^- 
Arthur,  LL.D.  vol.  i.  p.  18G. 
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Lxxxvii     treated  for  his  hurt  by  his  own  surgeon.     Some  weeks 

. '_  afterward,  when  he  read  the  printed  Gazette,  he  was 

1794.        somewhat  offended  at  this  trivial  omission,  but  con- 
soled himself  by  saying  that  one  day  he  would  have  a 
gazette  of  his  own ;  a  prophecy  which  was  frequently 
and  gloriously  verified*. 
Corsica  an-  Bcforc  this  couqucst  had  been  completed,  the  spon- 

BrUish'^crown.  tauoous  and  almost  unanimous  desire  of  the  people 
had  pronounced  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  the 
British  crown,  and  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  subjects  of  King  George.  A  con- 
stitution was  decreed  by  a  general  provisional  council, 
declaring  its  government  to  be  monarchical,  the  legis- 
lative power  being  vested  in  the  King  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  one  house  of  parliament, 
which  was  to  sit  two  years,  subject  to  dissolution;  but 
in  such  case,  a  new  legislature  was  to  be  convoked 
within  forty  days.  Provision  was  made  for  the  due 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  legislation,  for  freedom  in  dis- 
cussion, and  the  formation  and  jurisdiction  of  compe- 
tent tribunals;  and  the  people  were  authorized  to  hope 
for  freedom  and  happinessf . 
Jiinc  17.  After  the   surrender    of   Bastia,    Lord   Grenville 

ParUumeut.  moved,  ill  the  House  of  Lords,  for  thanks  to  Lord 
Hood  for  his  important  services,  which,  on  a  division, 
was  carried:!:;  and  the  five  dissentient  peers  (the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  Derby,  Thanet, 
and  Albemarle)  signed  a  protest  in  five  articles.  In 
^oth.  the  House  of  Commons,  a  like  motion  was  made  by 

Mr.  Dundas ;    and,  after  some  speeches  in  opposition, 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  members,  car- 
ried without  a  division. 
Naval  cap-  Maiiy  trading  vessels  were  taken  on  both  sides ; 

but,  from  the  greater  extension  of  our  commerce,  the 
balance  w^as  much  in  favour  of  the  enemy.  In  one 
year,  from  the  1st  of  February  1793,  they  lost  three 

*  In  relating  these  events,  I  have  principally  relied  on  the  Life  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  by  James  Carrick  Moore,  Esq.  and  that  of  Lord  Nelson  by  Clarke  and 
McArthiir.  I  have  also  consulted  other  Lives  of  the  Admiral,  by  Southey  and 
Churchill,  and  the  histories  and  Gazettes. 

f-  See  the  Constitution,  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  •419. 

t  31  to  5. 
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hundred  and  sixteen  ships,  and  took  four  hundred  and    » xxx^' 
ten*.     These   captures,  as   they   occurred,  were  an-       '  ^  " 
nounced  in  terms  of  unmeasured  boasting,  the  Con-        1794. 
vention  Hstened,  with  the  usual  acclamations,  to  one  of 
Barrere's  displays  of  rodomontade  and  scurrility,  in  ^^^y^^l'^^,  ^^ 
which,  after  general  abuse  of  the  British  nation,  and  April  20. 
taunting  reflections,  repeated  by  rote  from  disaflected 
English  publications,  on  Lord  Howe,  for  keeping  the 
British  fleet  at  Torbay,  he  announced  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  had  ships  and  a  plan  of  naval 
campaign,  and  swore,  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  that 
France  should  conquer  on  the  ocean.     It  is  of  small 
importance  as  matter  of  history,  but  not  without  some 
interest  as  a  comment  on  such  presumption,  that,  three 
days  after  the  production  of  this  report,  a  squadron  of  Frigates  taken 
frigates,  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  captured,  on  ^y  ^'''  J"''^" 
the  coast  of  France,   after  a  conflict  of  three  hours,  rcnV^""^ 
La  Pomone  of  forty-four  guns,  Le  Babet  of  twenty- 
two,  and,  in  pursuit  after  the  action,  I'Engageante  of 
thirty-six,  while  La  Resolue  with  difficulty  effected  her 
escape  into  Morlaixf. 

Great  efforts  were  certainly  making  to  wrest  from  Navai  prepa. 
the  English  nation  the  sovereisrnty  of  the  sea.     A  new  j";'''^"^  "^  ^^^ 

1  ••mil  in  reach. 

squadron  was  preparmg  m  ioulon ;  but  the  firmest  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  grand  fleet  at  Brest.  It  The  Brest 
consisted  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  which  *^''"^'^' 
carried  one  hundred  and  ten  guns ;  but  France  no 
longer  possessed  the  oflicers  whom  education  and 
experience  had  qualified  to  command,  nor  the  men 
whom  practice  had  rendered  expert,  and  habit  obedient. 
The  officers  appointed  in  the  times  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, being  mostly  of  noble  families  in  Britanny  and 
Poitou,  indignant  at  the  excesses  of  the  revolution, 
had  emigrated  and  sought  refuge  in  England ;  their 
place  was  supplied  from  the  merchant  service,  in  which 
had  always  been  kept  up  a  spirit  of  animosity  against 
tlie  armed  navy,  and  the  crews  were  recruited  after 
the  violent  and  hasty  manner  of  the  Jacobins.  Peasants 
^vho  had  never   seen   the    ocean  were   employed   to 

•  Anmml  Register,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  'G ;  Thicr.*,  tomo  vi.  p.  281. 
t   liOndon  (iazettc,  April '28th. 
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May. 
Sails. 


CHAP.       navigate  and  manoeuvre  ships  of  the  line,  under  officers 
'  ^  ^  who  had  never  been  instructed  in  the  command  of 

1794.  vessels  of  war,  or  were  promoted  from  the  lowest 
degrees  to  stations  which  required  knowledge  both  of 
the  arts  of  the  mariner  and  the  manners  of  a  leader. 
Braveiy  and  enthusiasm  would  not  fail  them ;  but 
these  qualities,  however  prevailing  in  the  field,  and 
important  on  the  wave,  could  not,  by  themselves,  assure 
the  success  of  any  naval  operation.  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andre,  once  a  Calvinist  minister,  was  commissioner 
from  the  committee,  with  power  commensurate  with 
those  given  to  the  deputies  sent  to  the  armies,  and 
superseded  in  his  authority  the  Admiral  Villaret 
Joyeuse,  who,  although  not  before  elevated  to  any 
distinguished  rank,  had  yet  the  endowment  of  a  naval 
education. 

Animated  by  their  own  enthusiasm  and  cheered  by 
the  acclamations  and  good  wishes  of  their  friends  on 
shore,  these  brave  but  inexperienced  mariners  left  the 
port ;  but  with  orders  merely  to  cruise,  and  not  enter 
into  a  general  conflict,  unless  with  a  decided  superiority, 
or  under  an  insurmountable  necessity.  A  principal, 
if  not  the  only  motive  for  sending  forth  this  fleet,  was 
to  protect  the  safe  arrival  of  a  great  convoy  of  food 
and  other  supplies,  expected  from  America  and  the 
West  Indies ;  so  necessary,  that,  if  intercepted,  the 
subsistence  of  Paris  would  be  affected,  and  great  com- 
motions were  apprehended*. 

Lord  Howe  sailed  from  Saint  Helens  with  thirty- 
two  ships  of  the  line.  To  him  were  attached  Admirals 
Motions  of  the  Sir  Alexander  Hood  and  Graves,  and  Rear  iVdmirals 
English  fleet.  Paslcy,  Caldwcll,  Bowyer,  and  Gardner.  He  had  in' 
view  three  great  objects  ;  to  protect  an  outward-bound 
East  India  fleet  to  a  sufficiently  southern  latitude  to 
insure  its  safety  ;  to  intercept  the  West  India  convoy 
expected  by  the  French,  and  to  engage  their  armament, 
if  it  ventured  out  from  Brest.  The  first  was  easily 
accomplished  ;  Admiral  Montagu,  with  six  sail  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates  protected  the  convoy  to  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  then,  by  Lord  Howe's  direction,  cruised 

•  Letter  of  Gouverncur  Morris  to  Edmund  Randolph — Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 
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from  Cape  Ortegal  to  the  latitude  of  Belleisle,  retaking    lxxxvii 

ten  sail  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  vessels,  which  had  '_ 

fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  while  Captain  1794. 
Laforey,  in  the  Carysfort  frigate,  made  prize  of  the 
Castor,  a  vessel  of  much  superior  force,  seeking  to  ^'^^^' 
escape  from  Admiral  INIontagu.  Conceiving  that  there 
was  little  probability  of  falling  in  with  the  convoy, 
the  Admiral  abstained  from  pursuit ;  but,  keeping  the 
same  latitude  in  which  they  were  said  to  cruise,  pre- 
served a  situation  which  promised  to  enable  him  to 
intercept  them,  should  the  wind,  which  was  easterly, 
continue  to  blow  from  the  same  quarter,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  reinforce  Lord  Howe. 

Before  this  arrano^ement  was  announced  to  him,  sthtotUc  lOiu 
that  commander  had  detached  two  frigates  to  look  into  Lord  Hullo! 
Brest ;  and,  on  receiving  information  that  the  French 
squadron  was  still  in  port,  steered  for  the  track  of  the 
expected  West  India  fleet.  Returning  to  Brest  after 
a  fortnight,  he  found  that  the  French  had  sailed  some 
days  before  ;  he  could  obtain  no  accurate  account  of 
their  strength,  or  the  course  they  had  steered  ;  but  they 
were  not  long  separated. 

It  is  said,  that,  when  the  French  discovered  the  ^^ay^s. 

-r«'-in  1  •  r    a         A       T     '  t  EiRountcr  of 

British  tleet,  the  caution  ot  bt.  Andre  was  over-borne  the  two  tieets. 
by  the  eagerness  of  his  men,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
action*.  A  partial  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
La  Revolutionnaire,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  was 
resolutely  attacked  by  the  Audacious,  of  seventy-four, 
and  both  sustained  great  damage ;  the  Frenchman 
struck  his  colours  ;  but  the  Audacious  could  not  take 
possession;  they  parted  from  their  fleets  together;  and 
the  place  of  the  Revolutionnaire  was  supplied  by  a 
I'rench  ship  named  I'Audacieux,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
which  continued  Villaret's  fleet  twenty  six  sail,  while 
the  British  Commander  had  only  twenty-five,  with  a 
great  inferiority  of  metalf.  The  ensuing  day,  another  29tii. 
partial  encounter  took  place,  in  which  the  French  line 
was  broken ;  but  no  material  consequence  ensued, 
(>xcept   the   disabling  of  some  vessels   on   each   side. 

•  Thiers,  tonic  vi.  p.  311. 

t  The  French  h.id  1290  gurus,  the  En^^ish  IU12. 
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June  1. 
General   cn- 
sagemeiit. 


Defent  of  the 
French. 


Those  of  the  French  were  dismissed  to  their  own  ports, 
and  replaced  by  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Neuilly ;  so 
that  they  still  presented  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  in 
perfect  condition. 

A  thick  fog,  which  facilitated  this  junction,  pre- 
vailed during  three  days,  and  prevented  the  action 
from  being  decisive :  but  at  length  the  sun  appeared  in 
all  its  splendour;  the  engagement  became  general,  and 
terminated  most  gloriously  for  Britain.  In  the  night 
each  side  had  made  preparations.  On  the  part  of  the 
English,  it  is  observed,  all  was  order,  activity,  stillness; 
while  the  enemy  gave  themselves  up  to  the  clamorous 
hilarity  inspired  by  their  expectations  of  certain  suc- 
cess*. At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  each  ship  in 
either  fleet  was  separately  opposed  by  another,  as  they 
could  be  brought  into  action ;  the  main  effort  of  the 
English  Admiral  was  to  break  the  line  of  the  enemy, 
which,  after  an  hour's  unintermitted,  most  severe 
fighting,  was  completely  effected  ;  the  French  Admiral 
gave  way,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  ships  in  the  van, 
whose  condition  enabled  them  to  carry  sail,  leaving 
ten  or  twelve  dismasted,  crippled,  and  surrounded  by 
the  English;  part  were  brought  off  by  those  which 
had  been  less  damaged  in  the  action  ;  but  seven  ulti- 
mately remained  in  possession  of  Lord  Howe,  though 
one  of  them  sunk  before  it  could  reach  a  British 
harbour.  The  Vengeur,  a  seventy-four,  went  to  the 
bottom  during  the  action. 

In  reporting  these  events  to  the  Convention,  Bar- 
Their  accounts  rere  treated  the  whole  event  as  a  victory  ;  exulting  on 
tie  attie.  ^^^  ^^^^  arrival  of  the  long-expected  convoy,  of  which, 
if  he  exaggerated  the  value,  he  could  not  the  import- 
ance ;  he  affirmed  that  the  English  was  superior  to  the 
French  fleet  by  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  that  ten  had 
been  dismasted  in  the  action,  and  three  had  foundercd. 
He  palliated  the  disaster  which  he  could  not  entirely 
conceal,  by  saying  they  had  left  seven  dismantled  ships 
at  sea,  which  he  feared  were  lost.  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andre  was  somewhat  more  moderate  in  his  report,  but 
grossly  exaggerated  the  numbers  of  the  British  fleet ; 

*  Lacretellc,  tome  xii.  p.  259. 
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and  both  concurred  in  a  story  equally  false  and  im-      ^^'^.^■ 
probable,  respecting  the  Vengeur,  the  crew  of  which, 


as  they  asserted,  sunk  into  the  deep  with  the  tri-coloured  ir94. 
standard  flying,  and  with  republican  shouts  and  songs, 
refusing  all  aid  from  the  victors.  This  statement  is  in 
every  respect  the  reverse  of  true ;  the  British  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  republican  ensign,  no  songs  were 
uttered,  nor  any  cries  but  those  of  anguish  and 
solicitation  for  aid ;  the  crew  spread  themselves  over 
the  sides  and  rigging,  imploring  assistance,  and  the 
numbers  who  sprang  on  board  the  boats  sent  to  their 
assistance  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  British 
sailors  employed  in  the  office  of  humanity.  It  was 
even  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  many  individuals 
of  the  crew  of  Le  Vengeur  enlisted  in  a  royalist  regi- 
ment raised  by  Count  D'Hervilly*. 

In  England,  this  brilliant  achievement  produced 
a  general  and  unalloyed  exultation.  The  noble  Ad- 
miral, in  his  dispatches,  rendered  ample  justice  to  the 
bravery  and  discipline  of  his  officers  and  men,  and 
spoke  in  terms  of  manly  sorrow  of  those  who  had 
fallen,  particularly  of  Captain  Montagu. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  i'^ii\- 
Admiral,  and  of  acknowledgment  to  the  officers  and  vo^'erihanks 
crews,  was  proposed  by  Lord  Grenville ;  and,  in  the  ■^"'^  iioiioms  to 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Dundas  added  to  a  similar  a^riiis  officers 
motion  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  that  a  menu-  JJjJ  '^'^''^* 
mcnt  in  Westminster  Abbey  might  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Montagu  :    the  members  of  op- 
position in  either  house  adding  in  forcible  terms  their 
testimony  of  gratitude  and  applause  to  the  heroes  of 
their  country.     The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  of  Lauder- 

*  Gazettes,  Moniteur,  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  377  to  380. — Thiers, 
toinc\i.  p.  310.— Lacretclle,  tome  xii.  p.  256. — Barrow's  Life  of  Earl  Howe,  cc. 
7  and  8,  and  Mr.  Rose's  Naval  History  of  the  late  War,  p.  158  to  185,  in  both 
which,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  ileets  and  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  action  are 
detailed  with  the  utmost  precision.  Mr.  Rose,  who  was  too  well  informed  to  be 
deceived,  refutes  the  absurd  fiction  of  BaiTerc  ;  but  shews  in  his  whole  narrative 
that  the  bravery  displ.aycd  by  the  French  did  not  require  the  embellishments 
of  falsehood.  On  tJic  sinking  of  Le  Vengeur,  ho  particularly  commemorates 
two  Frencli  officers,  who,  far  from  betraying  anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
means  of  safety,  continued  walkint;  up  and  down  the  stern  gallery,  apparently 
engaged  in  conversation,  while  the  ship,  heeling,  and  gradually  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper,  at  length  admitted  the  water  into  her  ports,  then  righted  for  a 
moment,  and  was  immediately  ingTilphed.  Barrorc's  fable  was  so  agreeable  to 
the  Convention,  that  they  passed  a  decree  that  a  model  of  Le  Vengeur  should  be 
huug  up  in  the  Pantheon . 
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dale,  and  Mr.  Fox,  did  not  forget  to  express  their 
hopes  that  ministers  would  use  this  victory  for  the 
salutary  purpose  of  procuring  peace.  On  this  point, 
Lord  Sydney  most  properly  observed,  that  he  thought 
this  victory  tended  very  much  to  peace  ;  but  that  peace 
was  to  be  made,  not  by  abandoning  the  war,  but  by 
fighting  our  enemies  by  sea  and  land ;  not  by  making 
a  false  estimate  of  our  own  strength,  or  that  of  our 
adversary,  but  by  following  the  example  of  the  gallant 
Commander.  The  personal  merits  of  Lord  Howe,  in 
the  last  two  wars,  were  amply  displayed  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  the  ener- 
gy of  a  sailor  and  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  declared  his 
confidence  in  the  skill  and  steadiness  of  the  British 
seamen,  pronouncing  this  to  be  the  greatest  action  of 
which  the  country  could  boast.  Honorary  medals 
were  afterward  conferred  on  the  Admiral  and  his  cap- 
tains*. 

The  Common  Council  of  London  voted  their 
thanks  to  the  victorious  Admiral,  with  the  freedom  of 
the  City,  to  be  presented  in  a  gold  box,  and  added  a 
donation  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  a  fund  formed  by 
the  merchants  of  London  for  relief  of  petty  officers  and 
private  seamen  who  had  been  wounded,  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen.  The  corpora- 
tion of  Portsmouth  also  presented  their  freedom  to  the 
noble  Commander ;  and  a  general  illumination  during 
three  successive  nights  denoted  the  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  most 
other  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  kingdom^. 

In  compliment  to  the  brave  defenders  of  the  realm. 
His  Majesty,  with  the  Queen,  three  of  the  younger 
Princesses,  and  Prince  Ernest,  visited  Lord  Howe  at 
Spithead,  and  delivered  to  him  a  magnificent  sword, 

♦  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  'Gl.  Captain  Anthony  James  Pye  Mol- 
loy  alone  was  excluded  from  a  share  in  these  honours :  he  was  found  guilty 
(28th  April,  1795),  by  a  court  martial,  of  not  having  duly  brought  up  his  ship, 
nor  crossed  the  enemy's  line,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the  command 
of  his  ship,  the  Corsair. 

t  The  events  and  transactions  above  recorded  are  taken  from  all  the  histo- 
rical and  periodical  works,  and  the  Gazettes  ;  the  motions  in  Parliament,  and 
tlie  proceedings  in  the  City  and  elsewhere,  together  -with  Lord  Howe's  answers 
to  the  addresses  which  were  presented  to  him,  were  collected  iu  a  pamphlet,  in- 
titled  Official  Correspondence,  &c.  pubUshed  by  Debrett. 
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set  with  diamonds,  together  with  the  medals  struck    Lxxxvii 

for  the    occasion  to  him  and   to  the  other  admirals  . 

and  captains  who  had  shared  in  the  glorious  action.  1794. 
Daring  a  stay  of  five  days,  His  Majesty  held  a  levee, 
and  personally  inspected  the  fleet ;  his  gracious  be- 
haviour and  his  benevolent  and  patriotic  sentiments 
captivated  all  hearts,  and  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  affection  with 
which  his  subjects  in  general,  but  the  naval  portion 
in  particular,  were  so  generally  animated*. 

An  armament,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  ^'"^^'^'^  st-'i't  to 
John  Jervis  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Grey,  indies!^^ 
dispatched  to  make  conquests  in  the  West  Indies, 
arrived,  after  some  delay,  in  Carlisle  Bay,  in  Barbadoes. 
The  troops  were  divided  into  three  brigades  ;  the  first 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Prescott,  the  se- 
cond by  Major-General  Thomas  Dundas,  and  the  third 
was  to  be  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Prince 
Edward,  afterward  Duke  of  Kent ;  but,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  from  Canada,  was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir  Charles  Gordon.  They  were 
strengthened  by  detachments  of  seamen  and  marines. 

On  their  arrival  at  Martinique,  a  proclamation  to  Feb.  5  to  lo. 
the  inhabitants,  by  the  General  and  Admiral,  described  Martinique. 
the  miseries  brought  on  the  islands  by  the  tyranny 
and  misrule  of  the  assembly  calling  itself  the  National 
Convention  of  France,  invited  all  friends  of  peace, 
government,  religion,  and  order,  to  set  the  island  free 
from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  by  having  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  a  just  and  beneficent  sovereign;  and 
solemnly  promising  to  those  who  should  submit,  the 
full  and  immediate  enjoyment  of  their  lawful  posses- 
sions, conformably  to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs : 
they  who  should  oppose  would  be  treated  as  enemies, 
and  exposed  to  all  consequent  evils  and  calamities. 
As  General  E,ochambcau  had  promised  freedom  to 
those  slaves  who  would  take  up  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  island,  and  as  it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish 

*  For  a  circumstaiitiiil  and  beautiful  description  of  the  incidents  attending 
this  visit,  sec  a  Letter  from  Lady  Mary  Howe  to  her  Sister,  Liidy  Altaniont 
(2  July,  179i),  Barrow's  Life  of  Earl  Howe,  p.  280. 
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^^^P       "  those  brigands"  from  people  of  colour  born  free,  or 
legally  released  from  slavery,  all  people  of  that  descrip- 


lOth. 


1794.  tion  found  armed,  or  who,  having  fought,  should  have 
escaped  the  British  bayonets,  were  to  be  treated  as 
slaves,  transported  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  aban- 
doned to  their  fate*. 

Three  landings  were  made,  each  at  a  distance  from 
the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  enemy's 
attention,  and  alarming  him  in  all  his  quarters ;  one 
near  La  Trinite,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island, 
by  a  division  under  Major-General  Dundas  and  Com- 
modore Thompson ;  another  on  the  south-east  coast, 
near  Trois  Rivieres,  St.  Lucie,  and  Cul-de-sac  Marin, 
under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Lieutenant-General  Pres- 
cott ;  a  third  to  leeward,  at  Cas  de  Navires,  under  Sir 
Charles  Gordon.  After  a  brave  defence,  made  by 
General  Rochambeau,  at  every  point  and  fort,  the 
French  were  finally  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the 
whole  island  was  surrendered-]-. 

Saint  Lucie  was  captured  without  any  considerable 
and'of  Saint  resistance,  and  the  British  commanders,  in  their  way 
^Tt^'  o  ■  .     to  Guadaloupe,  took  possession  of  Les  Saintes,  a  cluster 

and  LesSaintes       „  ■,-,••,        ^     ■,  -i      .        ^  tt-w'* 

01  small  islands  between  that  colony  and  Dommica. 
^^.jjj  Guadaloupe  was  defended  with  greater  firmness. 

Capture  of       A  landing  was   effected  in  the  bay  of  Point- a-Pitre, 
Guadaloupe.     ^^^^^,  ^-^^  ^^.^  ^f  p^^^  ^leuY  d'Epec  and  a  three-gun 

battery  at  Grozier.  This  division  of  the  island,  named 
Grande  Terre,  is  separated  from  Basse  Terre,  the  other 
district,  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  La  Riviere  Salee. 
The  capital  of  Grande  Terre  is  Point-a-Pitre.  The 
force  put  on  shore  consisted  of  regulars,  marines,  and 
seamen.  Three  more  divisions,  commanded  by  Prince 
Edward,  General  Dundas,  and  Colonel  Symes,  were 
appointed  for  the  attack  of  Fort  Fleur  d'Epee ;  the 
outposts  were  driven  in,  and  the  sides  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  fort  is  situated  covered  by  the  assailants, 

*  See  the  proclamation  and  supplement,  Rivington's  Annual  Register,  vol. 
xxxri.  p.  *471. 

t  Ample  and  interesting  details  are  given  in  Rose's  Naval  History,  p.  100  to 
118 ;  and  in  an  Account  of  the  Campaign  in  the  West  Indies  in  1794,  by  the 
Rev.  Cooper  Willyams,  chaplain  of  the  Bojne,  from  which  work  Mr.  Rose  de- 
rived much  of  his  information. 
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who  pushed  forward  with  swords,  half  pikes,  and  un-    rS  viyir 
loaded  muskets,  and  scrambled  up  the  acclivity,  under 


an  incessant  shower  of  grape  and  musketry.  Some  of  1794. 
the  sailors  leaped  in  at  the  embrasures,  driving  the 
enemy  before  them;  while  the  soldiers  forced  the 
gates,  and  fell  pell  mell  on  the  garrison.  After  a  gal- 
lant defence,  victory  decided  in  favour  of  the  English, 
who,  heated  by  the  contest,  put  many  to  the  sword : 
some  escaped  through  the  embrasures,  or  leaped  over 
the  walls,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  Point-a-Pitre ;  but 
from  this  place  they  were  also  driven,  and  pursued  to 
the  harbour,  where  they  embarked,  and  gained  Basse 
Terre,  before  a  force  detached  from  the  fleet  could  in- 
tercept them. 

The  Quebec  and  the  other  frigates,  with  the  trans-  i^tino'ioih. 
ports,  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay ;  Prince 
Edward's  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  with  a  party 
of  sailors  under  Captain  Rogers,  were  landed  in  Basse 
Terre,  at  the  village  of  Petit  Bourg.  Other  divisions, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coote,  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
and  Major-General  Dundas,  took  several  forts  and 
posts,  until  they  gained  the  town  of  Basse  Terre,  which, 
on  their  approach,  was  burnt  by  the  inhabitants.  Fur- 
ther resistance  being  impracticable.  General  Collot 
surrendered  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies,  on  con- 
dition of  being  conveyed,  with  his  garrison,  to  France. 
They  engaged  not  to  serve  against  England  or  her 
allies  during  the  war;  but,  on  the  very  night  after 
their  surrender,  a  plan  formed  by  them  for  rising  and 
murdering  the  English  was  detected,  and  defeated  by 
General  Dundas*. 

On  the  capture  of  Martinique,  orders  were  issued.  Orders  and 
requiring  all  persons,  whether  French  or  foreigners,  JJ^hc  BrS 
in  the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  who  had  in  their  possession  Commanders. 
colonial  produce  or  provisions  of  any  kind,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  confiscation,  to  deliver  at  head  quar- 
ters, on  the  following  morning,  a  declaration  of  their 
amount,  with  the  place  of  their  deposit,  and  the  names 
of  their  proprietors.     This  mandate  not  having  been  April  26. 
duly  complied  with,  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John 

•  From  Rose's  Naval  History,  p.  118  ctscqq. 
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Lxxxvii     »^^^v^s  published  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  inha- 
^  bitants  of  St.  J'ierre  to  deliver,  within  two  days,  an 

1794.  exact  specification  of  the  productions  of  the  colony, 
then  actually  existing  in  their  hands,  for  which  they 
Avere  to  remain  answerable.  A  general  sale  was  an- 
nounced ;  they  who  were  guilty  of  concealing  goods 
would  be  severely  punished,  and  they  who  had  sold 
any  were  to  render,  without  delay,  an  account  of  the 
sums  they  had  received. 
lOth.  General  Prescott  had  previously  put  forth  a  pro- 

clamation, desiring  the  colonists  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  fit  persons  to  represent  them  in  a 
meeting  with  commissioners  named  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  to  confer  with  them  on  the  most  equitable 
and  expeditious  means  of  raising  a  sum  of  money,  ade- 
quate to  the  value  of  the  conquest,  destined  to  reward 
the  valour,  to  compensate  the  excessive  sufferings  and 
fatigues,  and  consequent  sickness  and  mortality,  and 
to  make  good  the  heavy  expense  incurred  by  the  Bri- 
tish officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  who,  with  unshaken 
firmness  and  matchless  perseverance,  had  achieved  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  subjected  it  to  British  govern- 
ment, rescued  from  a  wretched  rule  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  and  restored  them  to  the  quiet 
possession  of  their  property,  the  confiscation  of  which 
had  already  been  decreed. 

Such  were  the  terms,  far  more  pompous  and  florid 
than  he  had  used,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir 
John  Jervis,  in  a  new  proclamation  of  their  own,  re- 
cited that  of  General  Prescott.  To  remove  the  ill 
eifects  which  had  already  been  occasioned  by  delay, 
they  "  enacted  and  ordained"  that  the  civil  commis- 
sioners, each  in  his  respective  parish,  should  deliver, 
as  soon  as  possible,  exact  lists  of  the  habitations,  num- 
ber of  slaves,  cattle,  acres  of  land,  buildings,  and  plan- 
tations, with  an  estimate  of  their  value  ;  and  a  similar 
return  was  required  in  towns  ;  with  a  demand  of  the 
ledgers  and  other  commercial  books,  deeds,  and  secu- 
rities, belonging  to  the  captains  or  agents  of  the  French 
trade,  all  sorts  of  property  falling  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  vacant  possession,  and  all  effects  belonging  to 
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tliey  would  order  and  enforce  a  general  con- 


Fob.  19. 

Attack  on  St. 
Dosiiiugo. 


individuals  who  had  fallen  during  the  siege,  or  who     t  ^^™r 
resided  in  France.     Persons  delaying  or  refusing  to      ^  ^  " 
furnish  the   required  information,   so   that  a  return         1794. 
might  be  made  in  ten  days,  were  to  be  specially  re- 
ported ;  for   the   Commanders-in-chief,  having   mani- 
fested their  ardent  wish  to  adopt  the  mildest  course, 
declared  that  if  the  present  measure  were  not  fully 
executed, 
liscation* 

Reinforcements  having  arrived  from  England,  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  according  to  the  discretionary  power 
confided  to  him,  dispatched  the  twenty-second,  twenty- 
third,  and  forty-first  regiments,  excepting  their  flank 
companies,  under  the  command  of  General  Whyte,  to 
tSt.  Domingo,  hoping,  with  the  assistance  of  a  squa- 
dron of  one  seventy-four,  two  sixty -fours,  a  fifty-gun 
ship,  three  frigates,  and  three  sloops,  under  Commo- 
dore Ford,  to  take  Port-au-Prince,  their  capital,  and 
subdue  all  the  French  portion  of  the  island.  Perma- 
nently to  assure  this  effect  by  the  operation  of  an  in- 
vading army,  was  beyond  reasonable  expectation  ;  and 
the  succour  of  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  was  little 
to  be  relied  on.  Eooted  hatred  between  the  different 
classes,  claims  of  proprietorship  maintained  by  the 
whites  and  free  people  of  colour,  resolutely  resisted  by 
the  emancipated  slaves,  and  the  unmitigated  fury 
arising  from  differences  of  political  opinion,  rendered 
their  enmity  to  each  other  deadly,  and  produced  dread- 
ful scenes  of  conflagration,  plunder,  murder,  and  every 
violence  ;  while  the  Spaniards  also  had  made  some 
conquests,  particularly  Tiburon  and  Leogane. 

To  act  against  Port-au-Prince,  our  troops  proceeded  March  31 
to  attack  Fort  Bissoton.  They  were  disembarked  from 
the  Fly  sloop,  while  the  Penelope,  the  Belliqueux,  and 
the  Sceptre,  judiciously  stationed,  aided  in  assaulting 
the  fort;  and  the  Europa  and  the  Irresistible  com- 
pleted the  blockade.  A  feeble  fire  was  kept  up  from 
the   fort,   and   the   French  colours  continued  to  fly, 

•  These  denuiicialioiis,  extraordinary  in  their  form  and  appearance,  are  tlius 
accurately  stated,  because  they  became  the  subject  of  many  petitions  and  much 
discussion  in  Parhameul.  Hivinglon's  Annual  Register,  vol.  xXxvi.  p.  *471  et 
scqq. 
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Lxxxvii     ^^^^^'  during  a  tremendous  deluge  of  rain  and  a  crash 

'_  of  thunder,  Captain  Daniel,  with  sixty  men,  stormed 

1794.        and  carried  the  works.     An   attack   was   meditated 
against  the  remaining  posts  ;  but  the  enemy  evacuated 
the  town,  without  executing  the  plan  they  had  pre- 
viously arranged  for  burning  the  ships  in  the  harbour*. 
June.  However  important  might   be   the   consequences 

ViJlorHugucs  expected   from   the   expedition,  the   absence   of    the 
atGuadaioupe.  troops  employed  in  it  was  strikingly  injurious  to  the 
conquerors   of  Guadaloupe.      INIost   unexpectedly  to 
them,  a  French  squadron  of  two  frigates,  two  forty- 
fours  armed  en  flute,  and  two  transports,  arrived  at 
Grande  Terre.     They  conveyed  about  fifteen  hundred 
troops ;  but,  their  General  dying  soon  after  his  arrival, 
they  were  under  the  sole  command  of  Victor  Hugues, 
a  missionary  from  the  Convention,  who  soon  made 
himself  horribly  celebrated.     Active  and  daring,  he 
was  seldom  deterred  by  difficulty  or  checked  by  pru- 
dent consideration ;  he  never  thought  any  effusion  of 
blood  too  great  a  price  for  a  victory,  or  considered  the 
possible   ultimate  consequences  of  a  plan,    provided 
the  immediate  result  be  favourable.     Cursed  with  a 
delight  in  carnage,  he  retained  his  ferocity  and  cruelty, 
even  under  circumstances  which  soften  the  most  furious 
passions ;  yet  he  was  sometimes  seized  with  desultory 
fits  of  humanity,  and  often,  from  caprice,  treated  those 
of  his  prisoners  with  most  regard  who  shewed  the  least 
respect  for  him. 
June  3.  At  the  period  of  Victor  Hugues's  arrival.  General 

His  successful  Xhomas  Duudas  was  expiring,  a  sacrifice  to  the  yellow 
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fever,  which  had  also  made  dreadful  ravages  among 
the  troops;  and  the  people  of  Guadaloupe,  whether 
from  natural  fickleness,  contempt  of  their  small  force, 
or  distrust  in  their  promises,  were  generally  disaffected 
toward  the  EngHsh.  The  French,  on  their  landing, 
were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  people  of  colour, 

•  Rose,  p.  127.  But  for  copious  information  on  facts  respecting  the  affairs 
of  St.  Domingo  in  general,  see  Malouet  sur  les  Colonies,  and  Rapport  sur  les 
Troubles  de  St.  Domingue,  fait  a  la  Convention  Nationale,  par  J.  P.  Garran 
Coulon,  printed,  in  four  volumes,  8vo,  in  1799.  Also  Bryan  Edwards  ;  M.  De 
Charmilly  ;  Account  of  the  Black  Empire  of  Hayli,  by  Marcus  Rainsford ;  and 
other  histories. 
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while  many  royalists  abandoned  the  English  standard,     lxxxvii 

carried  Fort  Fleur  d'Epee,   and  Point-a-Pitre,  being  __U 

considered  untenable,  was  evacuated.  1794, 

Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis  received 
intelligence  of  these  disasters  while  at  St.  Christopher's, 
preparing  to  sail  for  England ;  they  immediately  re- 
paired to  Guadaloupe,  and  fought  several  gallant, 
though  ineffectual,  actions,  in  hope  of  recovering 
Grande  Terre.  With  a  force  so  inadequate,  their 
valour  was  fruitless ;  they  had  no  reason  for  expecting 
a  speedy  reinforcement ;  and  the  concentration  of  their 
diminutive  army  was  prevented  by  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  smaller  islands,  where  insurrection 
generally  prevailed. 

With  such  troops  as  were  at  his  command,  Sir 
Charles  Grey  besieged  Fleur  d'Epee,  gained  possession 
of  St.  Ann's  Fort,  and  defeated  a  strong  detachment 
of  llepublicans  in  two  attempts  to  surprise  ISIorne 
Mascot ;  but  fatigue,  disease,  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  approach  of  the  hurricane 
months,  impelled  him  to  attempt  finishing  the  campaign 
by  one  decisive  effort  to  storm  Fleur  d'Epee.  The  July  ^■ 
plan  was  well  and  judiciously  formed,  but  failed  through 
some  misunderstanding  of  the  directions,  with  the 
tremendous  loss  in  killed,  Avounded,  and  missing,  of 
thirty-eight  officers,  forty-three  non-commisioned,  and 
six  hundred  and  eleven  privates.  The  General  re-em- 
barked his  artillery,  and  strengthened  his  posts  at 
Basse  Terre,  intending,  if  reinforcements  arrived,  to 
renew  his  efforts  against  Point-a-Pitre  and  Fleur 
d'Epee  after  the  hurricane  season  ;  in  the  mean  time 
he  retired  to  Martinique,  where  a  party  of  coloured 
banditti,  unchecked  by  a  sufficient  force,  had  com- 
menced terrible  depredations. 

At  Guadaloupe  the  scene  was  daily  becoming  more 
dismal  and  hopeless ;  the  head  quarters  were  judiciously 
chosen  at  Berville,  near  Basse  Terre ;  but  the  climate 
and  the  ncighbonring  swamps  increased  the  infection 
which  thinned  the  troops ;  and  the  yellow  fever  and 
other  disorders  raged  with  such  violence,  that,  during 
the  month  of  August,  the  sick  composed  a  great  ma- 
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jority  in  the  camp.  Two  frigates  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  stationed  off  the  island  for  the  purpose,  could  not, 
with  all  their  vigilance,  prevent  the  conveyance  of  sup- 
plies to  the  French  from  America,  and  disaffected  cir- 
cumjacent islands.  Victor  Ungues  found  his  numbers 
daily  augmented  by  flocks  of  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
while  the  English  were  unable  to  furnish  guards  for 
their  different  batteries.  In  a  dark  night,  the  French 
embarked  a  strong  detachment  at  Point-a-Pitre  and 
Fort  Louis,  and,  eluding  the  British  shipping,  effected 
two  separate  landings  in  Basse  Terre.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  fortify  the  camp  at  Berville;  but  the 
numbers  and  determination  of  the  French  prevailed, 
and  the  commander.  General  Graham,  was  obliged  to 
accept  terms  of  capitulation.*  The  British  officer 
vainly  essayed  to  include  the  French  royalists  in  the 
articles ;  his  humanity  could  save  only  twenty-five, 
whom  he  sent  in  a  covered  boat  on  board  the  Boyne, 
while  three  hundred,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen,  were  sacrificed  without  remorse.  Fifty 
fell  by  the  guillotine  ;  the  remainder  were  tied  together, 
placed  on  the  brink  of  the  trenches  they  had  so 
valiantly  defended,  and  fired  on  by  the  rawest  recruits ; 
the  weight  of  the  killed  and  wounded  drew  those  who 
were  unhurt  into  the  trench,  which  was,  by  throwing 
in  of  earth,  immediately  converted  into  a  grave  for 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 

Toward  Basse  Tcrre,  the  only  place  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  Victor  Hugues  directed  his 
overwhelming  force,  burning,  in  his  way,  the  beautiful 
seats  of  the  royalists,  and  laying  waste  their  plantations. 
Sir  John  Jervis  and  General  Prescott  used  their  utmost 
exertions  to  defend  the  town,  though  without  much 
hope  of  success,  as  their  troops  were  still  diminishing, 
and  the  royalists  and  militia  refused  to  act,  or  deserted 
to  the  enemy.     Under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  de- 


•  The  terms  were,  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  vnih.  the  honours  of 
■war,  and  be  sent  in  French  ships  to  England,  within  twenty-one  days  after  the 
surrender,  under  the  condition  of  not  serving  against  the  French  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  This  last  condition  was  not  observed,  as  the  enemy  broke 
their  part  of  the  agreement,  by  detaining  the  garrison  in  prison  for  more  than  a 
year,  during  which  time  many  of  them  died. 
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2rth. 


fence  was  continued  for  more  than  a  month;  but  the  i^xxvii 
Repubhcans,  gainmg  the  eminences,  were  enabled  to  ___J____ 
fire  on  the  shipping,  and  prevent  them  from  rendering 
the  wonted  assistance.  Victor  Hugues  had  summoned 
the  Fort,  but  received  a  resolute  answer  of  defiance, 
when  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  England  in  the 
Majestic,  the  Theseus,  and  the  Bellona.  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  impaired  in  health, 
resigned  his  command  to  Sir  John  Vaughan  ;  and  Sir 
John  Jervis,  from  the  same  causes,  yielded  his  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Caldwell. 

The  reinforcements  from  England  were  insufficient 
to  resist  the  Republicans ;  and  the  Fort,  being  reduced 
almost  to  ruins,  was  necessarily  evacuated ;  espe- 
cially, as  the  troops  were  wanted  to  defend  other 
islands  where  the  mortality  had  been  no  less  dreadful  <"'"''ifi''i"'ipc 

■,  .        ,^  •,  11  .  1  evacuated. 

than  in  Guadaloupe.     Ihe  evacuation  was  planned 

and  executed  with  judgment  and  secrecy ;    between  December  lo 

four  and  five  hundred  men  were  embarked  for  Les 

Saintes,    Antigua,  and    Martiniciue,  without  loss  or 

accident,  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  while  the  French 

were  so  completely  ignorant  of  their  intention,  that 

they  continued  their  cannonade  till  two  in  the  ensuing 

morning.     Victor  Hugues  used  his  victories  with  the 

utmost    brutality,    and,  among  other  unmilitary  and 

unmanly  acts,  demolished  the  tomb  of  General  Dundas, 

dug  up  his  body,  and  threw  it  into  the  river  Galion*; 

he  also  employed  the  British  prisoners,  officers  as  well 

as  privates,  in  the  most  severe  and  degrading  laboursf. 


*   Hay's  View  of  the  Insurrection  in  Grenada,  p.  94. 

t   From  Rose's  Naval  History  of  the  War,  and  Willyams's  Account  of  the 
Campaign  in  the  West  Indies 
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State  of  England. — Dangerous  riots — at  Charing-cross — in 
Whitcombe-strcet. — Recruiting  houses  destroyed — False- 
hood of  the  charges. — Effects  of  the  riots. — Views  of  the 
instigators. — Difficulty  of  Government. — Prosecutions  in 
Scotland. — Trial  of  AVatt — of  Downie. —  Sentences. — Con- 
duct of  Watt. — Observations. — Prosecution  in  Ireland — in 
England. — Thomas  AValker's  case. — Pop-gun  plot. — Special 
Commission  in  London. — Charge  of  Sir  James  Eyre. — 
Prisoners  arraigned — the  Indictment. — Trial  of  Thomas 
Hardy. — Opening  of  the  Attorney-General.  —Adjournment. 
Application  of  Mr.  Erskine. — Evidence. — Mr.  Erskine's 
defence. — Evidence  for  the  prisoner. — Mr.Gibbs — Solicitor- 
General  in  reply. — Summing-up. — Hardy  acquitted.— Trial 
of  John  Home  Tooke. — Opening  of  the  Solicitor-General. — 
Defence  by  Mr.  Erskine. — Evidence.  —  Acquittal. — Dis- 
charge of  several  other  prisoners, — Trial  of  John  Thclwall, 
who  is  acquitted — Other  prisoners  discharged — Observations. 

Exempt  from  the  pressure  of  hostile  conflict,  and 
the  fear  of  invasion,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were 
agitated  only  by  the  struggles  of  party  and  the  efforts 
of  foes  to  the  constitution.  Those  who,  to  use  their 
own  metaphor,  made  it  a  principle  in  their  opposition 
to  clog  the  wheels  of  government,  were  at  once  aided 
and  embarrassed  by  associations  formed,  not  only  to 
clog  the  wheels,  but  to  overthrow  the  vehicle.  If  the 
individuals  composing  these  societies  were  generally 
of  humble  condition  or  even  of  disreputable  life,  they 
had  among  them  some  persons  of  good  family,  of  aca- 
demic education,  of  considerable  ability,  and  of  respect- 
able station  in  the  trading  and  literary  community. 
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These  were  selected  specimens  rather  than  a  general 
description ;  but  whatever  deductions  might  be  made 
from  their  claims  to  personal  consideration,  the  ardour  1794 
of  young  members,  the  malignity  of  some  of  their  lead- 
ing movers,  the  extent  of  their  correspondence,  and  the 
audacity  of  their  assumptions,  were  calculated  to  ani- 
mate exertion  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
extort  the  consideration  which  proceeds  from  fear.  In 
vain  did  the  society  called  Friends  of  the  People,  and 
the  respectable  members  of  the  opposition  party,  dis- 
claim their  assertions  and  repel  their  advances ;  the 
societies  seized  on  the  strongest  passages  in  their  most 
violent  speeches,  magnified  all  their  complaints  of  mal- 
versation in  government,  misconduct  in  war  and  finance, 
their  censures  on  our  allies,  and  their  vindications  of 
our  enemies  ;  and  while  they  heartily  re-echoed  every 
assertion  that  our  constitution  was  violated,  they  went 
further,  and,  relying  on  their  oracles,  Paine  and  the 
Jacobins  of  France,  maintained  that  we  had  no  consti- 
tution, or  that  what  we  pretended  so  to  denominate 
was  in  all  particulars  vicious  and  faulty,  unfit  for  free 
and  enlightened  men,  and,  like  the  old  system  of  France, 
fit  only  to  be  destroyed.  Their  obsequious  adherence 
to  French  principles,  and  their  applause  of  all  the 
excesses  that  flowed  from  them,  formed  a  strange 
instance  of  perverse  depravity.  Their  congratulations 
on  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries  were  not  restrained  by 
the  massacres  of  September :  nor  were  their  admission 
of  some  conspicuous  regicides  as  honorary  members, 
and  the  introduction  of  their  ferocious  harangues  on 
their  records  witlidrawn,  when  tliey  saw  the  catastrophe 
and  the  cruelties  to  which  they  led  the  way.  When 
successive  factions  hunted  each  other  to  destruction, 
that  which  prevailed  obtained  the  undiminished  appro- 
bation of  these  reformers,  who  were  always  ready  to 
extol  the  condition  of  the  French,  while,  with  equal 
perseverance,  and  in  spite  of  daily  experience,  they 
vituperated  every  act  of  the  English  government. 
Thus,  while  prisons  for  state  offenders  were  multiplied 
in  Paris,  and  thousands  incarcerated  in  all  parts  of  the 
republic,  they  stigmatized  the  prisons,  to  which  persons 
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charged  mth  high  treason  were  consigned,  as  Bastiles  : 
while  the  le^y-en-masse,  the  requisition  and  the  maxi- 
mum, deprived  all  men  in  France  of  every  claim  to 
liberty  and  property,  they  extolled  those  measures,  but 
poured  forth  furious  denunciations  against  the  means 
by  which  the  army  and  navy  of  England  were  recruited : 
while  the  streets  of  Paris  were  defiled  with  the  daily 
bloodshed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  sent  to  death 
for  undefined  crimes,  these  acts  were  regarded  as  mere 
necessary  means  for  the  support  of  a  free  government ; 
but  the  transporting  of  a  small  number,  after  a  full 
trial,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  the  detention  of  a 
few  others,  while  arrangements  were  effected  for  bring- 
ing them  to  trial,  were  denounced  as  horrible  exercises 
of  tyranny,  and  unpardonable  invasions  of  the  rights 
of  man . 

If  the  instructions  and  persuasions  of  these  parties 
were  insuflacient  to  rally  around  them  any  great  portion 
of  influential,  or  even  respectable,  persons,  they  gave 
themes  and  promised  a  centre  to  those  whom  discon- 
tent predisposed  to  mischief;  whom  want  or  disgrace 
rendered  reckless,  or  who  hoped,  from  any  kind  of 
change,  to  advance  fortunes  which  could  not  be  much 
depressed.  Hence,  what  had  been  only  mobs,  or  at 
most  riots,  assumed  the  appearance  of  insurrections ; 
and  assemblages,  which  in  other  times  would  have 
dispersed  at  the  voice  of  a  magistrate  and  the  approach 
of  a  constable,  required  now  the  presence  and  exertions 
of  the  military. 

In  an  obscure  court,  near  Charing-cross,  a  young 
man,  named  George  Howe,  threw  himself  from  a 
window  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  house,  like  some  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  of  infamous  character,  and  the  surmise 
was  added,  that  it  was  a  receptacle  of  recruits,  com- 
monly called  a  crimping-house.  On  an  inquiry  taken 
before  the  coroner,  the  jury  returned,  that  the  death 
was  accidental,  having  occurred  while  the  deceased 
was  endeavouring  to  escape  from  illegal  confinement 
in  a  house  of  ill-fame.  By  whom,  or  for  what  reason 
he  was  detained,  did  not  appear ;  but  it  seems  that,  on 
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an  application  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Grey,    an       chap. 
investigation  took  place  at  the  police-office  in  Queen     ^  ^  ^ 
Square,     when     it    appeared    that    Howe    was    vio-        1794. 
lently  insane,    and    had   met  with  some    harsh   and  2-2nd. 
improper  treatment ;  but  nothing  was  disclosed  tending 
to  criminate  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  a  recruiting 
Serjeant,  who  had  been  brought  before  the  magistrates. 
Before  the  verdict,  or  even  the  investigation,   mobs, 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  demolished  the  inside  j^^ 
of  the  house  in  which  Howe  had  been  detained,  and 
damaged  several  others.     A  picket  guard  was  called 
out,  whom  the   populace   assailed  with  stones ;    the 
soldiers,  with  honourable  forbearance,  abstained  from 
using  their  arms,  but  cleared  the  streets. 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  their  fury  by  an  extra-  ^g^^^ 
ordinary  circumstance;  one  which,  connected  with  inWhUcomb. 
the  existing  tumults,  exciting  in  some  minds  a  suspi-  ^^^^^^' 
cion  that  a  clandestine  and  unexplored  combination 
existed  and  governed  the  transaction.  One  Edward 
Barrett  was  brought  to  Banbury  by  two  men  in  the 
recruiting  service,  as  duly  enlisted  and  attested.  On 
being  presented,  he  complained  that  he  had  been  made 
drunk  by  two  recruiting  officers,  inveigled  into  a  house 
called  the  White  Horse  in  Whitcomb-strcet,  com- 
pelled to  sign  an  attestation,  and  robbed  of  a  silver 
watch,  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  and  other  property. 
The  commanding  officer  immediately  sent  the  two  men 
accused  to  town  in  custody ;  an  examination  took 
place  before  Sir  William  Addington,  at  Bow-street, 
and,  on  the  positive  deposition  of  Barrett,  the  accused 
were  committed  for  trial,  but  afterwards  admitted  to 
bail. 

Regular  investigation  or  legal  proceedings  were  Recruiting 
too  tardy  for  those  who  preferred  violence  to  justice,  or  ^l^^^^  ^^ 
those  by  whom  they  were  instigated;  the  White 
Horse  was  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  mob  pro- 
ceeded to  wreak  vengeance  on  other  houses  kept  for 
the  recruiting  service  in  Holborn,  Barbican,  Clerken- 
well,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  town.  Some  house- 
keepers defended  tlieir  dwellings  with  fire-arms,  by 
which  innocent  persons  were  injured ;    the  Lord  Mayor 
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LxxxviLi.  ^j^^  military  were  called  out ;  but  the  mob  shifted  the 
1794.        scene  of  their  attempts   as  often  as  they  perceived  the 
probability  of  effectual  resistance.     By  prudence  and 
vigilance,  the  extreme  use  of  military  force  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary:    the   proclamation    of  the    Lord 
Mayor  and  the  exertions  of  the  Volunteer  Association 
protected  the  city ;  and  after  keeping  the  metropolis  in 
a  state  of  agitation  for  a  week,  during  which,  but  for 
the  temper  and  firmness  which  were  displayed,  the 
scenes  of  1780  might  have  been  renewed,  the  riot 
subsided*. 
Faisoiiuud  of  The  further   results   of  these  movements  shewed 

tho  charges,  ^^q  wickodness  with  which  they  had  been  excited,  and 
proved  that  some  latent  contrivance  had  been  em- 
ployed. Barrett's  complaint  came  on  to  be  tried  at  the 
s  .ttmber  24.  ^1^  Bailcy.  His  interests  were  protected  by  a  very 
able  and  experienced  advocate,  and  he  related  circum- 
stantially the  manner  of  his  inveiglement,  detention, 
robbery,  and  the  compulsion  under  which  he  signed 
the  pretended  attestation.  Witnesses  for  the  defence 
proved  that,  at  the  time  of  his  supposed  captivity, 
he  was  at  large,  living  in  dissipation  and  drunkenness ; 
a  recruiting  serjeant  and  one  of  his  men  deposed  that 
he  had  enlisted  with  them,  but  he  had  neither  watch 
nor  buckles ;  a  dealer  in  clothes  stated  that  he  had 
bought  of  the  prosecutor  his  own  habiliments  at  the 
White  Horse,  where  he  had  put  on  military  apparel  ; 
and  a  magistrate  of  the  Police-office  in  Queen  Square 
and  his  clerk  proved  that  he  had  been  duly  and  regu- 
larly attested  in  their  presence ;  some  other  facts  were 
disclosed,  and  counsel  were  preparing  to  corroborate 
and  extend  the  testimony,  when  the  jury,  declaring 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied,  requested  the  learned 
judge  to  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  summing  up, 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  the  prosecutor 
was  taken  into  custody  to  be  tried  for  perjury. 

*  From  the  chronicle  in  the  Annual  Register,  and  the  principal  occurrences 
in  the  New  Annual  Register,  1794.  In  the  historical  portion  of  the  latter  work, 
p.  2G4,  the  compiler  has  rcUed  on  and  transcribed  an  inflamed  and  incorrect  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Plowden,  in  his  Short  History  of  the  last  Twenty  Mouths, 
p.  255. 
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In  the  Common    Council,   tlianks   were  voted  to  lx^xvtii 
the  Lord  INIayor  and   the  City  Association,  for  their 


prompt  and  judicious  exertions;  some  of  the  rioters        1794. 
taken  in  the  act  of  demolishing  dwelling-houses  were  |ffec"onho 
convicted  and  underwent  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  riots. 
a  ward  rate  and  county  rate  were  levied  to  make  com- 
pensation for  the  property  destroyed. 

However  insignificant  these  transactions  may  ap-  supposed 

O  y  L  Views  01    lllC 

pear  from  their  general  results,  many  persons  believed  instigators. 
that  they  were  the  fruit  of  a  plan,  the  termination  of 
which  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  projectors. 
In  the  publications  of  the  societies,  and  the  speeches 
uttered  at  their  meetings,  war  was  decried  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  religion  and  social 
happiness;  and  a  fast  which  had  been  ordered  by 
government,  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty  in  our  behalf,  was  treated  as  an  impious  and 
intolerable  mockery.  It  was  therefore  suggested,  that 
to  obstruct  the  recruiting  service  by  raising  a  popular 
feeling  against  it,  would  have  been  most  desirable,  and 
the  attempt,  although  unsuccessful,  not  badly  arranged. 
Had  Barrett's  complaint  been  investigated  by  the  mili- 
tary commander  at  Banbury,  its  falsehood  detected,  and 
he  summarily  punished,  or  sent  on  foreign  service,  ana- 
themas against  military  oppression,  and  the  sufferings 
of  "  poor  Barrett,"  would  have  resounded  throughout 
the  realm.  The  prudence  of  the  commanding  officer, 
who  remitted  this  complaint  to  the  proper  tribunal, 
averted  this  evil  consequence;  and  the  only  result  was, 
the  disquiet  occasioned  in  London,  and  the  mischief  so 
rashly  done,  and  so  dearly  expiated 

Before,  as  well  as  after  the  arrests  for  seditious  or  Difficulty  of 
treasonable  practices  in  London,  the  attention  of  the  ^<^vernment. 
public  had  been  fixed  on  the  proceedings,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  against  individuals  charged 
with  offences  and  combinations,  extending  from  high 
treason  down  to  inflammatory  publications  and  sedi- 
tious expressions.  In  this  portion  of  their  duty,  the 
situation  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  was  peculiarly 
difficult.  Had  they  left  unnoticed  the  assemblages^ 
publications,  and  speeches   of  those   who  sought   to 
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agitate  the  realm,  they  would  have  been  deemed 
responsible  for  an  abstinence  from  timely  and  vigor- 
ous exertions.  If  they  prosecuted  many,  they  were 
represented  as  making  a  rigorous  war  on  public 
opinion ;  if  only  a  few,  the  individuals  were  pointed 
out  as  selected  martyrs,  and  elevated  into  unexpected 
importance  ;  if  they  assailed  them  on  the  first  display 
of  their  malignity,  censure  followed,  on  the  ground 
of  a  too  impetuous  zeal  for  persecution ;  if  they  de- 
layed, the  observation  was,  that,  by  permitting,  they 
had  encouraged  the  diffusion  of  sedition  and  the 
formation  of  dangerous  societies ;  and  every  instance 
of  forbearance  was  cited  as  a  proof  that  the  offender 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  impunity  of  himself  and 
others,  and  that  not  the  general  welfare,  but  some 
particular  \dew,  directed  their  proceeding.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  all  these  proceedings ;  but  a 
few  must  necessarily  be  mentioned. 

When  the  prosecutions  of  the  preceding  year  had 
destroyed  the  British  Convention  in  Edinburgh,  pri- 
vate societies  were  formed,  which  were  more  numerous 
and  better  attended.  In  consequence  of  information 
respecting  these  meetings,  a  bill  of  indictment  for  high 
treason  was  found  against  Robert  Watt  and  David 
Downie,  who,  at  their  own  desire,  were  arraigned 
separately.  On  the  trial  of  Watt,  and  in  a  paper  of 
confession  which  he  wrote  after  its  termination,  it 
appeared,  that,  although  the  society  in  Edinburgh  took 
the  name  of  Friends  of  the  People,  they  were  in  cor- 
respondence, not  with  that  association  in  London,  but 
with  the  corresponding  and  constitutional  societies, 
and  that  the  missives  and  resolves  of  each  body  were 
equally  daring,  inflammatory,  and  hostile  to  the  esta- 
blished government.  They  professed  to  pursue  a 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  annual  election.  With  societies 
in  London  and  with  persons  in  Ireland  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  for  establishing  a  new  British  Convention, 
and  introducing  a  revolution  on  the  French  plan,  in- 
different to  its  consequent  anarchy. 

To  conduct  their  operations,  committees  of  general 
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union  were  formed,  and  one  of  more  importance,  deno-  t  xv'v  vin 
minated  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  '  ^  ' 
was  private,  and  composed  of  seven  members,  among  1794. 
whom  Watt  was  a  conspicuous  leader,  and  Downie 
treasurer ;  but  two  of  the  seven,  alarmed,  or  not  ap- 
proving the  projects  disclosed,  soon  discontinued  their 
attendance.  This  committee  was  armed  with  unli- 
mited and  unrestrained  authority  over  those  who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  concurred  in  their  nomination ;  for 
one  of  the  avowed  principles  of  the  society  was,  that 
as  representatives,  this  committee  was  invested  with 
every  power  appertaining  to  their  constituents.  They 
could  dispose  of  the  money  collected,  under  whatever 
pretence,  without  responsibility  or  control.  Their 
correspondence  led  them  to  expect  a  general  conven- 
tion of  representatives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, at  a  central  place,  the  name  of  which  was  not 
disclosed,  and  a  simultaneous  rising  in  London,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh,  which  should  enable  them  to  com- 
mand the  King  to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  make 
peace  with  France,  or  abide  the  consequences.  To 
further  these  projects,  attempts  were  made  to  create  a 
mutiny  among  the  troops,  by  persuading  them  to  resist 
employment  on  foreign  service :  addresses  were  circu- 
lated and  missionaries  employed  in  all  parts  of  Scot- 
land, who  made  flattering  reports  of  the  disposition  of 
the  people.  Secret  orders  were  given  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  pikes  to  arm  the  people. 
According  to  the  disclosure  afterwards  made  by  Watt, 
it  was  planned  that,  when  the  day  of  insurrection 
should  come,  a  body  of  men,  to  the  number  of  four  or 
five  thousand,  armed  with  pikes,  guns,  and  grenades, 
properly  divided,  with  proper  leaders,  should  be  so 
placed  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  that,  when  the  Castle 
soldiers  came  out,  they  might  be  surrounded ;  means 
were  to  be  used  to  gain  over  as  many  of  the  military 
as  possible ;  the  regiment  was  to  be  enticed  out  by 
companies ;  but,  previously,  the  magistrates,  the  lords 
of  justiciary,  commander-in-chief,  and  many  others, 
were  to  be  apprehended  and  detained  until  the  mind 
of  the  ensuing  Convention,  or  rather  Parliament,  was 
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1  xxx\^iir   ^^0^^^-     I^  ^^^^  ^^^  intended  to  inflict  deatli  on  any ; 

"  [  but  those  found  guilty  of  oppression  and  injustice  to 

179 A.        the  patriots  were  to  share  their  fate,  transportation. 
The   soldiers  were  to  be  allured  from  the  Castle  by 
means  of  a  letter,  either  signed  by  the  Lord  Provost  or 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  previously  in  custody,  order- 
ing the  Commandant  to  send  a  company,  without  any 
ammunition,  to  a  fire  that  was  to  be  kindled  in  St. 
Andrew's  Square :   these  were  to  be  secured  and  dis- 
armed, and  the  remainder  to  be  drawn  out  by  similar 
fires  kindled  in  succession  in  other  quarters  of  the 
city.     Should  these  expedients  fail,   they  were  to  be 
compelled  to  surrender  by  the  interception  of  victuals, 
the  incarceration  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the 
influence  of  a  party  among  themselves  favouring  the 
plan.     The  public  offices  and  the  banks  were  to  be 
secured  by  sentinels,  until  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  when  the  property  of  persons, 
either  in  town  or  country,  deemed,  by  persons  selected 
for  the  investigation,  inimical  to  liberty,  in  the  hands 
of  bankers,  was  to  be  sealed  up,  and  only  an  allow- 
ance necessary  for  their  maintenance  afforded  until 
their  fate  was  decided  ;   and  the   post-office   was   to 
be  secured.      All  these  things  were  expected  to  be 
achieved  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  on  the 
same  night.     Couriers  were  then  to  be  dispatched  to 
leaders   in   other  parts  of  the  country,  while  troops 
were  to  be  marched  from  designated  places,  to  assist 
where  necessary.    Proclamations,  previously  prepared, 
were  then  to  be  issued,  enjoining  land-holders,  and 
officers  under  Government  who  did  not  cordially  unite 
with  the  patriots,  not  to  go  above  three  miles  from 
their  dwelling  places,  on  pain  of  deatli ;  and,  under  the 
like  penalty,  farmers  were  not  to  conceal  or  export 
grain ;  ship-masters  not  to  carry  any  person  coastways 
without  giving  information  of  the  place  which  passen- 
gers came  from  and  were  going  to,  that  they  might 
be  called  to  an  examination ;  and  those  who  were  au- 
thorized to  levy  men  were  to  deliver  up  their  commis- 
sions and  recruits  to  persons  to  be  nominated.     An 
address  was  preparing  to  the  King,  consisting  of  a 
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long  catalogue  of  abuses,  both  in  the  legislative  and       <^:^^p- 
executive  branches   of    government ;    and  requiring      '  '  ' 
the  dismissal  of  his  present  servants  and  a  dissolution        1795. 
of  Parliament,   to  be  replaced  by  men  in  whom  the 
people  could  confide. 

A  professional  gentleman,  afterward  a  splendid 
luminary  in  the  literary  hemisphere,  who  was  present 
at  this  trial,  speaks  of  it  as  displaying  the  most  atro- 
cious and  deliberate  plan  of  villany  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  The  equivo- 
cations and  perjury  of  the  witnesses  (most  of  them 
being  accomplices  in  what  they  called  the  great  plan) 
set  the  abilities  of  the  King's  counsel  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  view*.  One  observation  by  the  Lord 
President,  in  summing  up,  is  eminently  deserving  of 
notice.  "  Some  men  have  affected,"  he  said,  "  to  call 
"  themselves  the  Friends  of  the  People.  Friends  of 
"  the  People !  If  by  that  term  is  meant  that  those 
"  assuming  it  are  friends  of  the  whole,  that  is,  friends 
"  of  the  King  and  of  all  ranks  of  men  in  this  country 
"  without  exception,  then  it  may  be  allowed  that  they 
"  are  good  subjects  and  friends  to  the  constitution;  but 
**  why  they  assume  to  themselves  exclusively  a  name 
"  which  ought  equally  to  belong  to  every  British  sub- 
"  ject,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  see.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  their  affection  be  only  partial ;  if  they  come  \vith 
"  friendship  in  the  one  hand  and  daggers  in  the  other ; 
"  if  they  mean  to  adopt  only  one  part  of  the  constitu- 
*'  tion  and  to  reject  another,  then  may  it  truly  be  as- 
"  serted  that  they  are  the  bitterest  enemies  the  people 
"  of  this  country  ever  sawf." 

On  the  trial  of  Downie,  his  participation  in  these  sopt.  5,  a. 
plans  was  clearly  established.      He,  like  Watt,  was  ^^^  downie. 
found  guilty ;   but  the  jury,  discerning  some  circum- 
stances of  mitigation  in  his  case,  recommended  him  to 
mercy ;  therefore,  while  Watt  expiated  his  crime  on  Sentences. 
the  scaffold,  his  companion  obtained  a  pardon,  on  con- 


dition of  transporting  himself  for  life. 


It  appears  that   Conduct  of 
^  ^  Watt. 


•  Letter  from  Walter  Scott  to  Miss  Rutherford,  5th  September  1794. 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  i.  p.  2l9. 
t  Howell's  Slate  Trials,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1387. 
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-  ^^"^,^V.T    Watt  had  loined  the  society  called  Friends  of  the  Peo- 

. pie,  in  lidm burgh,  with  the  intent  oi  being  a  spy  on 

1794.  their  proceedings ;  had  written  to  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
communicated  with  the  Lord- Advocate  on  that  foot- 
ing, endeavouring  to  induce  them  to  give  money  to 
some,  who,  as  he  pretended,  could  make  disclosures ; 
but  the  information  which  he  himself  afforded  being 
found  untrue,  correspondence  with  him  was  disconti- 
nued*. Whether  he  was  impelled  by  resentment  at 
this  circumstance,  or  whether  his  imagination  became 
heated  by  the  encomiums  afforded  to  his  associates  by 
the  societies  in  London  and  Dublin,  he  espoused  with 
ardour  the  plans  he  was  at  first  desirous  to  subvert, 
and  was  the  first  to  move  treasonable  attempts  and 
addresses^. 

Although  the  guilt  of  these  criminals  was  fully 
established  and  the  justice  of  their  conviction  undis- 
puted, the  public  regarded  with  derision  rather  than 
apprehension  a  plot  in  which  individuals  without 
funds  or  tried  adherents,  without  military  leaders,  or 
the  most  ordinary  means  of  making  or  repelling  at- 
tacks, proposed  to  create  a  simultaneous  movement  in 
the  three  capitals  of  the  empire  ;  to  seize  the  banks ; 
to  subdue  and  overpower  the  constituted  authorities ; 
to  insult,  command,  and  in  effect  depose  the  King ; 
and  to  murder  or  banish  his  officers  of  state  or  public 
adherents.  The  revolution  which,  five  years  before, 
had  been  effected  in  France  by  men  and  by  means 
apparently  not  more  powerful,  was  cited  as  an  instance 
in  support  of  contrary  opinions ;  but  it  was  omitted  to 
state  that  mobs  there  were  regularly  formed  and  paid, 
and  that  the  gardes  frangoises  were  already  corrupted 
and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  rebellion.  These  events 
and  opinions  are  of  importance,  as  they  bear  upon  the 
prosecutions  intended  to  be  instituted  in  London,  and 
in  preparation  for  which  the  leading  members  of  the 
Constitutional  and  Corresponding  Societies  had  been 
for  some  time  detained  in  custody ;  and  the  feelings  of 

•   Howell,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1.328. 

t  For  a  detail  of  the  proceedings,  see  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xxiii,  p. 
1167  ;  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1. 
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the  nation  at  large  with  respect  to  prosecutions  for   rxxxviir 
treason  and  sedition  were  of  the  utmost  weight  in  _LL^__^ 


deciding  a  great  political  question.  1794. 

In  other  prosecutions,  the  unimportant  successes  i^7S,d°"^ 
and  mortifying  failures  of  government  were  alike  cal- 
culated to  occasion  in  its  adversaries  the  confidence 
which  accrues  to  partizans  in  a  cause  where  defeat 
and  victory  are  equally  poised,  and  the  shout  of  tri- 
umph can  be  made  to  overpower  the  cries  of  discom- 
fiture.    Some  of  the  most  striking  cases  may  be  enu- 
merated without  details.     In  Cork,  the  Rev.  Dennis     ^" 
Driscoll,  tried  for  a  libel   on    the   constitution,   was 
acquitted  on  one  and  found  guilty  on  another  count 
of  the  indictment.     In  Dublin,  one  Rhab,  the  printer,  May  28. 
and  twelve  individuals,  as  proprietors  of  the  newspaper 
called  The  Northern  Star,  were  prosecuted  for  a  libel ; 
the  twelve  were  acquitted  and  the  printer  alone  found 
guilty. 

At  Leicester,  a  person  named  Vaughan  was  con-  P^^ '  ■  . 
victed,  at  the  quarter  sessions,  of  pubhshmg  a  seditious 
libel,  but  recommended  to  mercy,  and  slightly  punished ; 
and  at  Bath,  Benjamin  Bull,  for  selling  Paine's  Rights  Oct.  9. 
of  iNIan,  was  imprisoned  a  year  ;  not  to  mention  other 
convictions  which  took  place  at  sessions  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Rotherham,  and  some  other 
places.  These  verdicts  were  more  than  counterba- 
lanced, in  their  effect,  by  acquittals  on  the  merits  ; 
where  appeals  were  made  to  the  juries  against  the 
horde  of  spies  and  informers  who  infested  coffee-houses 
and  places  of  public  resort,  so  that  Englishmen,  ex- 
changing their  sentiments  with  each  other,  were  placed 
in  the  power  of  hirelings,  employed  to  catch  any  un- 
guarded expression*.  Still  more  was  the  effect  of 
prosecution  impaired,  when  juries,  acting  on  the  re- 
cent statute,  affirmed  by  their  verdict  the  fact  of  utter- 
ing the  words  or  issuing  the  publication  imputed,  but 
qualified  the  effect  by  denying  that  the  defendant  was 
actuated  by  any  malicious  intention  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  a  recorded  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Such 
instances  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  for 

*  Trial  of  Wiirron  ;  F.xotoi-  Marcli  assizes. 
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l:^x^xviii    ^^^^P^<^'  ^^  Leicester,  in  the  case  of  Robert  Erpe ;  at 
■■      '  ^  Coventry,  in  that  of  Charles  Reynolds ;  and  at  York, 

]794.        on  the  trial  of  George  Thompson,  a  dissenting  minis- 
ApS^  ter,  for  publishing  a  most  seditious  discourse,  which 

Augusts.         had  been  delivered  under  the  semblance  of  a  lecture 
for  the  fast-day.      A  blow,  much  more  severe,  against 
April  2.  these  prosecutions,  was  inflicted  by  the  trial,  at  Lan- 

w-liker',s  case,  castcr,  of  Tliomas  Walker,  who  was  indicted,  with 
nine  others,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  King  and  con- 
stitution. The  conduct  and  expressions  of  the  parties 
were  of  such  a  description,  that  no  doubt  could  have 
been  entertained  of  their  guilt ;  but  the  whole  charge 
appeared  to  be  a  malicious  fabrication.  A  man, 
named  Dunn,  the  witness  called  to  prove  it,  was  shewn 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  was  contradicted 
in  many  important  particulars.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  defendants  ;  the  witness,  by  order  of  the  court, 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  afterward  convicted  of 
perjury*. 
„  1  ,  As  if  to  hold  up  the  proceedings  of  government  to 

Pop-gun  plot.  .  •,.       ^  ^   .     f,    ^  .  "  ."  f, 

the  utmost  ridicule,  miormation  was  given  oi  a  con- 
spiracy, formed  by  some  obscure  and  insignificant  mem- 
bers of  the  Corresponding  Society,  to  assassinate  the 
King,  by  discharging  at  him,  through  a  tube,  some 
poisoned  missile,  propelled  by  breath.  On  this  in- 
Sept.  27.  formation,  several  persons  were  arrested  and  examined 

before  the  privy  council,  but  not  immediately  prose- 
cuted. From  the  first  disclosure  of  the  matter  to  the 
public,  it  was  received  with  vociferous  derision  ;  and 
because  it  was  not  ultimately  found  to  be  true,  it  was 
decried  as  impossible.  The  examinations  before  the 
privy  council  afforded  opportunities  to  the  parties  in- 
culpated to  make  displays  of  contumacy,  and  to  treat 
their  superiors  with  disdain.  They  acquired,  besides, 
the  means  of  strutting  for  a  time  before  their  admirers, 
as  heroes  in  the  fiction  of  the  pop-gun  plot.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  considerable  duration,  the  persons 
apprehended  were  discharged  ;  and,  for  the  present, 
the  transaction  had  no  further  resultf. 

*   Howell's  Slate  Trials,  vol.  xxiii    p.  10')5. 

t  For  accounts  by  the  parties  themselves,  see  the  Pop-gun  Plot  unravelled, 
by  John  Smith,  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  event,  established,  in  an  obscure 
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Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  were  com-    r  xxxviii 

meiiced  those   trials   toward  which   so  much  pubKc  "  '  ' 

attention  was  directed,  and  on  the  result  of  which  so        1794. 
much  anxiety  was  felt.     In  consequence  of  the  reports  Spenai  Com. 

J,  PI  ^    •  inisiou  in  Lon- 

01  the  committees,  and  the  arrest  01  the  persons  im-  don. 
plicated*,  a  special  commission  having  issued,  the 
judgesf  named  in  it  assembled  at  the  Session  House 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  a  grand  jury  having 
been  sworn,  Sir  James  Eyre  delivered  a  charge,  which 
was  highly  extolled  and  severely  criticised;]:. 

A  true  bill  having  been  returned  against  Thomas  prisoners 
Hardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  John  Augustus  Bouncy,  aniiiyfned. 
Stewart  Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Thomas  Wardle,  Tho- 
mas  Holcroft,  John  llichter,  Matthew  Moore,  John 
Thelwall,  llichard  Hodgson,  and  John  Baxter  §,  coun- 
sel were  assigned  to  each  of  them.     All  concurred  in  ^^j^ 
nominating  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  except  Joyce, 
who  fixed  on  Mr.   Eelix  Vaughan,  and  Baxter,  who 
named  i\Ir.  Gurney.     Thomas  Holcroft,  one  of  those 
who  liad  not  been  in  custody,  came  into  court,  and, 
although    cautioned    against  incurring   needless  cap- 
tivity, acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  person  indicted, 

street,  a  shop  lor  the  sale  of  pamphlets,  with  tlie  sign  of  "  the  Pop-gun  ;"  and  a 
Narrative  of  his  Arrest,  Examination,  and  Imprisonment,  by  Paul  Thomas  Le- 
maistre.  To  dismiss  this  suhject  at  once,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  on  the  3Ist  of 
An^r\ist  1795,  Hobcrl  Thomas  Crossfield,  who  was  reputed  the  chief  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  had  been  absent  from  Enirland,  and  for  whose  capture  a  reward 
liad  been  advertised,  was  apprehended  and  examined  before  the  privy  council. 
A  bill  of  indictment  for  high  treason  against  liim,  I'aul  Thomas  Lemaistre,  John 
Sinitli,  and  (icorge  Iliggins,  was  found  on  the  i-Jth  of  Jainiary  following,  by  tlic 
grand  jury  for  the  City  of  London,  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Crossfield  was  an-aigned 
im  the  1 1th  of  May,  and,  after  two  days'  trial,  acquitted.  Tl)e  others,  who  had 
voluntarily  surrendered,  were  discharged  without  further  proceeding.  Howell's 
State  Trials,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1 

•   Vol.  V.  pp.  (iU;5-4,  GIO,  620. 

t  They  were,  Kyre,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  I'leas  ;  Macdonald, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  Baron  Hotham  ;  and  Judges  Butler,  Grose, 
and  Lawrence. 

X  Beside  the  animadversions  which  apjieared  in  the  daily  papers,  a  pamphlet, 
intitled  "  Cursory  Ueinarks  on  the  Charge,"  excited  considerable  interest.  It 
■was  said,  at  the  time,  and  il  is  reasserted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Stephens  (Life  of 
J.  H.  Tooke,  vt)l.  ii.  p.  1  lU),  to  be  the  production  of  William  Godwin,  author  of 
"  Political  Justici';"  ancl  this  assertion  was  never  contradicted  by  him  ;  but  it 
was  evidently  above  his  capacity.  Persons  who  pretended  to  more  knowledge 
said  that  it  was  (■oniposed,  or  at  least  revised,  by  Lord  Thurlow ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  satisfactory  proof.  The  compiler  of  ilowcU's  State  Trials  asserts  (vol.  xxiv. 
p.  240),  on  what  he  eonsid<'rs  sullicient  authority,  that  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Felix  Vaughan,  wlin  was  .■ippointcd  counsel  for  one  of  the  persons  arraigned,  and 
acted  as  assistant  cnunsel  to  them  all. 

$  It  was  ignored  against  John  Lovolt. 
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and  with  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  prisoners, 
who  had  before  been  confined  in  the  Tower,  were,  for 
the  purpose  of  trial,  removed  to  Newgate. 

The  indictment,  which  contained  several  counts, 
charged  that  the  prisoners  had  traitorously  conspired 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  to 
subvert  and  alter  the  established  legislature,  to  depose 
the  King  and  put  him  to  death,  and  to  excite  insur- 
rection, rebellion,  and  war,  within  the  realm.  To 
effect  these  purposes,  they  were  accused,  first,  of  meet- 
ing, consulting,  and  agreeing  to  procure  a  convention 
of  the  King's  subjects,  who  should,  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  and  against  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  alter 
the  legislature  and  government,  and  depose  the  King. 
Second — composing  and  publishing  books,  pamphlets, 


Opening  of  the 
Attorney-Ge- 
neral. 


and  other  writings. 


containing  incitements  and  exhort- 


ations to  persuade  the  King's  subjects  to  depute  dele- 
gates to  such  a  convention.  Third  and  fourth — con- 
sulting and  deliberating  on  the  times,  means,  and  place, 
and  agreeing  to  co-operate  with  other  traitors  in  as- 
sembling such  convention ;  and  fifth — causing  and 
procuring  to  be  made,  and  agreeing  to  the  making,  of 
guns,  pikes,  and  axes,  to  arm  divers  subjects,  that  they 
might  oppose  and  withstand  the  King  in  the  due  and 
lawful  exercise  of  his  authority,  subvert  and  alter  the 
government,  and  depose  the  King.  There  were  many 
counts  varying  the  phraseology ;  but  this  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  charge. 

As  the  prisoners  claimed  to  be  tried  separately, 
Thomas  Hardy,  the  person  first  named  in  the  indict- 
ment, was  the  first  against  whom  the  Attorney-General 
proceeded.  He  was  a  man  in  the  middle  time  of  life, 
by  trade  a  shoe-maker,  and  had  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Constitutional  Society. 

In  opening  the  case  against  him,  the  Attorney- 
General  amply  stated  the  law  relative  to  high  treason, 
the  protection  which  it  affords  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
jealous  care  with  which  it  guards  the  safety  of  the 
subject,  disavowing  all  intention  of  making  any  charge 
of  constructive,  cumulative,  or  analogous  treason,  but 
promising  to  furnish  evidence  of  overt  acts,  by  which 
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an  intent  to  depose  the  Kin^?  would  be  established.    .  Sl^^^.r. 

mi  'I'll  •  •!  n  l-iXXXVJIl. 

Ihe  convention  which  the  prisoners  conspired  to  call, 

was  intended  to  assume  the  character  of  a  convention  1794. 
of  the  people,  claiming,  as  such,  all  civil  and  political 
authority,  proposing  to  exercise  it  by  altering  the  go- 
vernment otherwise  than  by  acts  of  the  present  con- 
stituted legislature,  otherwise  than  by  those  statutes 
according  to  which  the  King  had  sworn,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  to  govern.  If  this  were  made  out,  it  would 
necessarily  follow,  on  the  part  of  all  who  took  a  step 
to  assemble  it,  that  they  were  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to 
depose  the  King,  to  deprive  him  of  his  constitutional 
character  of  sovereign  of  this  kingdom.  A  conspiracy 
to  call  such  a  meeting,  whether  it  were  successful  or 
not,  would  be  an  overt  act  of  high  treason.  If  it  had 
been  intended  to  retain  in  him  the  name  and  office  of 
king, — creating,  however,  by  the  authority  of  the  in- 
tended convention  a  new  legislature  to  act  with  him, — 
if  they  would  allow  him  to  act  with  them,  and  thus 
calling  upon  him  to  act  against  the  express  obligations 
of  his  coronation  oath, —  it  still  would  be  a  conspiracy 
to  depose  him  from  his  royal  authority  ;  if  he  refused, 
he  must  necessarily  be  deposed  from  that  authority ; 
if  he  accepted,  he  was  not  the  king  of  England,  as 
established  by  law.  But  he  could  not  accept ;  he  was 
sw^orn  not  so  to  govern  ;  he  must  refuse,  must  resist, 
and,  in  consequence  of  resisting,  his  life  must  be  in 
danger.  "  The  indictment  further  charges,"  the  At- 
torney-General proceeded,  "  the  conspiracy  to  levy 
"  active,  not  constructive,  war  ;  whicli,  without  ques- 
"  tion,  was  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's 
"  death.  A  rising  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures 
"  of  government,  or  to  form  a  representative  govern- 
"  ment,  excluding  the  King  entirely,  or,  without  ex- 
"  eluding  him  entirely,  to  compel  him  by  their  own 
*'  strength  and  force  to  govern  with  others,  and  without 
"  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled, 
"  and  to  substitute,  against  his  will  and  against  the 
"  will  of  the  present  constituted  authority  of  the 
"  country,  another  authority,  formed  on  the  principles 
"  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  representation, — 
VOL.    vr.  E 
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^^  P-       "  either  of  these  would  be  an  overt  act  of  treason,  of 
'  "  deposing  the  King,  and  therefore  of  compassing  his 

1794.        "  death." 

If  the  experience  of  Europe  had  not  been  in- 
structed by  what  had  passed  in  France,  it  could  not 
perhaps  have  been  conceived  that  a  project  so  extensive 
should  have  been  set  on  foot  by  persons  in  number  so 
few;  that  a  project,  existing  almost  every  where, 
should  yet  be  visible  no  where  ;  that  a  project  so 
deeply  combined  and  complicated  should  have  existed 
in  any  country,  much  less  in  Great  Britain,  to  the 
extent  in  which,  whatever  might  be  their  verdict,  they 
would  be  satisfied  it  had  existed. 

The  project,  imported  from  France  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1791  or  in  1792,  was  to  constitute,  in 
London,  with  affiliated  societies  in  the  country,  clubs 
which  were  to  rule  this  land  on  the  principles  of  the 
French  government,  the  alleged  unalienable,  impre- 
scriptible rights  of  man,  inconsistent  in  their  nature 
with  the  being  of  a  king,  or  of  lords ;  deposing  there- 
fore, in  the  moment  of  creating  a  sovereign  power, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  the  King,  and  in- 
troducing a  republican  government,  with  a  right  of 
eternal  reform,  and  therefore  with  a  prospect  of  eternal 
revolution. 

The  Attorney-General  then  noticed  the  structure 
and  proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  and  the 
Constitutional  and  Corresponding  Societies  in  London, 
which,  in  imitation  of  their  Parisian  model,  hoped  to 
establish,  even  against  the  sense  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  a  government  founded  on  the  decrees  of 
delegates  appointed  by  them  or  through  their  affiliated 
coadjutors.  In  support  of  this  proposition,  he  detailed, 
with  minuteness,  the  resolves  of  the  societies,  many  of 
which  were  signed  by  Mr.  Hardy,  as  secretary ;  one 
of  which  ordained  that  their  proceedings  should  be 
regularly  transmitted  by  their  secretary  to  all  their 
corresponding  constitutional  societies  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  France.  He  noticed  their  approbation, 
often  expressed,  of  the  works  of  Paine,  and  the  un- 
constitutional principles  which  they  extracted  from 
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tliem,  and  avowed  as  their  own  ;  the  declarations  sent  Lxxxviii 
on  the  same  day  from  places  so  distant  from  each  other  '  ^  ^ 
as  Sheffield  and  Norwich,  expressing  approbation  and  1794. 
adoption  of  those  works;  from  them  the  Attorney- 
General  read  many  extracts,  making  on  them  very 
pointed  observations.  To  their  eulogies  on  these 
works,  they  added  encomiums  on  those  of  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh, Joel  Barlow,  and  some  others  ;  and  lie  noticed 
the  rejection  of  their  proffered  alliance  by  the  society 
of  Friends  of  the  People,  as  expressed  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  He  went  on  to  recite  all  the  correspondence 
with  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
the  National  Convention  of  France,  their  congratu- 
lations on  the  excesses  of  the  revolution,  expressed 
both  in  written  resolves  and  in  the  mission  of  John 
Frost  and  .Joel  Barlow.  In  the  course  of  his  details, 
he  noticed  the  vote  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  at  a 
time  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  and  soon  after 
the  decree  of  November  1792,  admitting  citizen  St. 
Andre,  citizen  Barrere,  and  citizen  Roland,  as  most 
judicious  and  enlightened  friends  of  human  liberty, 
associated  honorary  members,  and  directing  that  the 
speeches  of  St.  Andre  and  Barrere,  as  given  in  the 
Moniteur  in  January  1793,  should  be  inserted  in  the 
books  of  the  society.  From  these  speeches,  the  jury 
\vould  judge  what  the  Constitutional  Society  meant  by 
a  convention,  and  whether  that  convention  w^as  to  be 
the  means  of  forwarding  their  application  to  Par- 
liament, or  of  introducing,  by  its  own  force  as  a 
representative  government,  an  assembly  which  would 
for  the  time  absorb  all  the  powers  of  that  which  was 
established  ;  a  body  competent  to  create  a  legislature, 
and  possessing  within  itself  an  eternal  power  of 
reform,  an  eternal  source  of  revolution. 

He  then  detailed  the  proceedings  in  May  1T93, 
and  the  formation,  acts,  and  suppression,  of  the  Con- 
vention in  Scotland.  In  all  these  affairs,  Mr.  Hardy 
liad  been  an  active  co-operator ;  and  the  Attorney- 
General  said  that  if  he  left  the  case  there,  he  should 
have  fully  established  his  accusation  of  high  treason. 

He  then  adverted   to  the  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm, 
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in  April  1794  ;  and,  veiy  remarkably,  there  were  also 
meetings  in  the  open  air  at  Leeds,  "Wakefield,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Bradford,  Bristol,  and  various  other  places. 
This  project  of  a  convention  had  been  communicated 
to  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  prisoner  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  remotest  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
for  the  purpose  of  assembling  this  convention,  to  effect 
the  project  of  the  British  Convention  at  Edinburgh; 
the  body  of  which  had  been  dissipated,  but  which  was 
still  carrying  on  its  purposes  by  measures  precisely  the 
same  as  those  which  had  existed  in  this  part  of  the 
island.  In  stating  the  transactions  at  Chalk  Farm,  he 
noticed  the  groan  of  the  whole  party  at  the  rejection 
of  them  by  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  a  most  scur- 
rilous hand-bill,  found  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the 
party,  announcing  a  dramatic  performance  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Guillotine,  or  George's  Head  in  a 
Basket ;"  and  an  expression  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  who, 
striking  the  head  from  a  pot  of  porter  with  a  knife, 
exclaimed — "  Thus  would  I  serve  all  kings."  He 
detailed  also  the  means  which  had  been  taken  to  pro- 
cure pikes  and  other  military  weapons,  and  to  frame 
spiked  instruments,  called  night-cats,  to  be  placed  in 
the  streets  to  lame  the  horses  of  the  cavalry. 

Until  nearly  midnight,  the  examination  of  witnesses 
was  pursued,  when,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  jury  should  be  accommodated  with  beds, 
under  the  care  of  the  sheriffs,  and  the  safe  keeping  of 
their  officers.  No  progress  had  yet  been  made  beyond 
the  production  and  reading  of  some  of  the  papers  to 
which  the  Attorney-General  had  alluded  in  his  speech  ; 
but  Mr.  Erskine  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  impression  favourable  to  his  client.  "  My 
"  Lord,"  he  said,  "  all  this  immense  body  of  papers  has 
"  been  seized,  and  remained  a  long  time  in  the  hands 
"  of  the  officers  of  the  crown.  We  applied  to  see 
"  them,  but  were  refused ;  we  applied  to  the  Privy 
"  Council,  and  were  refused ;  we  were  referred  to  your 
"  lordship,  because  they  know  that  your  lordship  could 
"  not  grant  such  a  request :  we  are  therefore  here  with 
"  all  these  papers  tumbled  upon  our  heads,  without  the 
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"  least  opportunity  of  examining  them  ;  and  yet  from 
"  this  mass  of  papers,  which  the  Attorney-General  took 
"  nine  hours  to  read,  the  act  of  compassing  the  King's 
"  death  is  to  be  collected.  From  a  view  of  the  whole, 
"  I  trust  your  lordship  will  be  disposed  to  indulge  me ; 
"  indeed,  I  shall  expect,  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  that 
"  1  may  have  an  opportunity,  before  I  address  the 
"  jury  upon  this  mass  of  evidence,  to  know  what  is  in 
"  it ;  because  your  lordship  must  very  well  know  that, 
"  though  taking  all  the  pains  I  can  to  look  at  it  as  it 
"  is  read,  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
"  to  take  it  in,  or  form  any  idea  of  it,  without  an  hour 
"  or  two  at  least  (for  I  should  not  require  more)  to 
"  take  it  into  consideration."  He  was  assured  by  the 
court  that  all  reasonable  opportunity  for  making  the 
defence  should  be  afforded. 

During  the  next  and  a  portion  of  the  following 
day,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  produced,  and,  after 
some  lengthened  arguments  on  the  law  of  evidence, 
read,  a  great  mass  of  correspondence  between  the 
societies  in  London  and  those  in  Scotland,  and  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  with  individuals  and  bodies 
in  France,  sustaining  the  statements  made  by  the 
Attorney-General.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  trans- 
mission of  money  and  the  fabrication  of  arms  ;  but  as 
some  of  this  matter  could  only  be  deposed  to  by  mem- 
bers of  the  societies,  who  acceded  to  and  took  part  in 
the  general  plans,  the  prisoner's  counsel  easily  obtained 
from  them  declarations  that  the  only  object  aimed  at 
was  the  peaceable  reform  of  the  Commons  FEouse  of 
Parliament,  with  vehement  protestations  that  they 
never  thought  of  abolishing  the  laws,  and  abhorred 
the  very  thought  of  deposing  or  injuring  the  King,  or 
any  of  his  family  ;  their  plan  of  reform  was  precisely 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  arms  they 
ordered  were  purely  for  self  defence.  These  ex- 
planations were  contradicted  by  other  witnesses,  whose 
evidence  was  depreciated  by  calling  them  spies,  a 
course  which  in  cross-examination  was  sometimes 
pursued  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  forth  the  animad- 
version of  the  court.     The  effect  of  the  exculpatory 
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Lxxxviii     evidence  derived  from  the  confederate  witnesses  was 

__1 much  diminished  by  admissions   and  disclosures  they 

1794.  were  compelled  to  make  of  expressions  used  by  the 
leaders  of  the  societies,  derogatory  to  the  authority 
and  condemnatory  of  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  to  be  superseded  by  a  national 
convention  ;  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  in- 
jurious to  general  liberty  ;  and  their  declarations  that 
the  people  were  betrayed  by  both  parties  in  the  state. 
At  one  of  their  dinners*,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  taking 
care  to  premise  that  he  was  perfectly  sober,  said,  and 
with  great  applause,  that  the  Parliament  was  a 
scoundrel  sink  of  corruption ;  the  opposition  a  scoundrel 
sink  of  opposition ;  there  was  a  junction  between  these 
two  scoundrel  parties,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country. 
Speaking  of  the  hereditary  nobility  ;  he  asked,  if  that 
skip-jack  Jenkinson  could  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
hereditary  nobility  of  the  country  ;  that  there  was  a 
junction  between  the  ministerial  party  and  the  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to  amuse,  or 
abuse,  that  poor  man,  the  King.  Their  pretences  to 
loyalty  and  respect  for  the  King  and  his  family,  and 
for  the  authorities  of  the  state,  advanced  by  the 
witnesses,  were  falsified  by  many  of  their  writings, 
speeches,  and  toasts,  and  particularly,  so  far  as  it  was 
of  importance,  by  a  mock  play-bill,  alluded  to  by  the 
Attorney-General,  announcing — ^"  For  the  benefit  of 
"  Mr.  John  Bull;  at  the  Federation  Theatre,  in 
"  Equality  Square,  of  a  new  and  entertaining  farce, 
"  called  La  Guillotine,  or  George's  Head  in  a  Basket ; 
"  Numpy  the  Third,  by  Mr.  Gwelp,  being  the  last  time 
"  of  his  appearing  in  that  character."  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  two  other  senior  princes  were  described 
in  terms  equally  degrading,  as  were  many  distinguished 
persons,  both  English  and  Foreign.  To  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Erskine,  was  assigned 
the  character  of  national  guards ;  tight-rope  dancing 
from  the  lamp-post  was  to  be  performed  by  Messrs. 
Canterbury,  York,  Durham,  &c.  and  the  whole  was 

*  At  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  2  May. 
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to  conclude  with  a  grand  decapitation  of  placemen,    lxx^xviii 

pensioners,  and  German  leeches.     Sentiments  equally  .' 

sanguinary   and   savage  were  contained  in  a  ballad        1794. 
found  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hardy*. 

With  respect  to  arms ;  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
pikes  and  night-cats  had  been  ordered,  and  it  was 
attempted  to  be  shewn  that  a  knife,  to  which  the 
French  name  of  couteau  secret  was  given,  had  been 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reins  of  the 
cavalry  horses,  or  of  stabbing,  while  the  assailant  was 
protected  from  danger  by  the  action  of  a  spring ;  but  it 
was  proved  that  such  knives  had  long  been  publicly 
exposed  to  sale,  and  were  in  daily  use  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  motives  for  bespeaking  arms  were 
shewn  in  a  paper  distributed  at  the  meetings,  and  re- 
printed for  general  perusal,  with  only  slight  variances : 
"  Countrymen,  you  are  told  by  those  who  are  in  office 
"  that  you  are  in  danger  of  a  French  invasion.  You 
"  are  told  by  those  who  are  out  of  office  that  you  are  in 
"  danger  of  a  Hessian  or  Hanoverian  invasion.  In 
"  either  case  arms  will  be  of  use  to  you;  agree 
"  among  yourselves ;  get  arms,  and  learn  the  use  of 
"  them !" 

Such  was  the  case  to  which,  on  the  fifth  day  of  its  November  i. 
progress,  Mr.  Erskine  addressed  his  defence,  and  it  Mr.Erskine's 
may  justly  be  termed  a  glorious  day  in  his  brilliant 
professional  life:    never   had  his   powerful  grasp    of 

*   A  few  lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

The  starving  wretch,  who  steals  for  bread, 

But  seldom  meets  compassion  ; 
And  shall  a  crown  preserve  the  head 

Of  him  who  robs  a  nation  ? 
Such  partial  laws  we  all  despise  ; 

See  Gallia's  bright  example; 
The  glorious  sight  before  our  eyes, 

We'll  on  every  tyrant  trample. 
Come,  rouse  to  arms  ;  'tis  now  the  time 
To  punish  past  transgressions. 

Proud  bishops  next  we  will  translate, 

Among  priest-crafted  martyrs ; 
The  guillotine  on  peers  shall  wait, 

And  knights  we'll  hang  in  garters; 
These  despots  long  have  trod  us  do^vn, 

And  judges  are  their  engines  ; 
These  wretched  minions  of  a  crown 

Demand  a  people's  vengeance. 

Come,  rouse,  &c. 
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CHAP        mind  and  acuteness   in  reasoning,  his  affecting   elo- 
'  quence  and  his  pointed  wit,  displayed  themselves  to 

i7i)4  more  advantage,  or  with  greater  effect.  He  began  by 
acceding,  in  the  prisoner's  name  and  his  own,  to  the 
Attorney-General's  eulogium  on  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. "  But  before  this  eulogium,"  he  said,  "  can 
"  have  any  just  or  useful  application,  we  ought  to  reflect 
"  upon  what  it  is  which  entitles  this  constitution  to  the 
"  praise  so  justly  bestowed  upon  it.  To  say  nothing  at 
"  present  of  its  most  essential  excellence,  or  rather  the 
"  very  soul  of  it,  the  share  the  people  ought  to  have 
"  in  their  government,  by  a  pure  representation,  for  the 
*'  assertion  of  which  the  prisoner  stands  arraigned  as  a 
"  traitor ;  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  government 
"  of  England  from  the  most  despotic  monarchies ;  what 
"  but  the  security  which  the  subject  enjoys  in  a  trial  and 
"  judgment  by  his  equals,  rendered  doubly  secure,  as 
"  being  a  part  of  a  system  of  law  which  no  expediency 
"  can  warp,  and  which  no  power  can  abuse  with  impu- 
"  nity."  In  the  Attorney-General's  second  preliminary 
observation,  he  equally  agreed ;  he  anxiously  mshed 
the  jury  to  bear  in  memory  the  anarchy  which  was 
desolating  France;  in  that  unhappy  country,  under 
the  dominion  of  a  barbarous  state  necessity,  every  pro- 
tection of  law  was  abrogated  or  destroyed;  under 
such  a  system  of  alarm  and  terror,  no  man  could  say 
that  his  life,  his  reputation,  or  any  one  human  blessing, 
was  secure  to  him  for  a  moment ;  if  accused  of  federal- 
ism, or  moderatism,  or  incivism,  or  of  whatever  else 
the  changing  fashions  and  factions  of  the  day  should 
have  lifted  up  into  high  treason  against  the  state ;  he 
must  see  his  friends,  his  family,  and  the  light  of  hea- 
ven no  more:  the  accusation  and  the  sentence  being 
the  same,  following  one  another  as  the  thunder  pur- 
sues the  flash.  Such  was  the  calamity  which  he  in- 
voked the  jury  to  avert  from  his  client,  protesting  in 
his  name  against  all  appeals  to  speculations  concern- 
ing consequences,  when  the  law  commanded  them  to 
look  only  to  intentions. 

In  the  indictment,  the  prisoners  were  uniformly 
charged  with  conspiring  to  put  the  King  to  death,  and 
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the  iury  would  therefore  have  three  distinct  matters  ,  i^^-^^: 
for  consideration.  What  share  the  prisoner  had,  in  ^  ^  ^ 
concert  with  others,  in  assembUng  any  Convention;  1794. 
what  were  the  acts  to  be  done  by  this  Convention, 
when  assembled ;  and  what  was  the  view,  purpose,  and 
intention  of  those  who  projected  it.  This  third  consi- 
deration, indeed,  would  comprehend,  or  rather  precede 
and  swallow  up,  the  other  two;  because,  before  it 
could  be  material  to  decide  upon  the  views  of  the 
Convention,  as  pointed  to  the  subversion  of  the  rule 
and  order  of  the  King's  political  authority  (even  if 
such  views  could  be  ascribed  to  it,  and  brought  home, 
even  personally,  to  the  prisoner),  it  would  be  necessary 
to  examine  whether  that  criminal  conspiracy  against 
the  established  order  of  the  community  was  hatched 
and  engendered  with  a  wicked  contemplation  to  de- 
stroy the  natural  life  and  person  of  the  King ;  whe- 
ther the  acts  charged  and  established  by  the  evidence, 
were  done  in  pursuance,  and  in  fulfilment,  of  the  same 
traitorous  purpose. 

The  subversion  of  the  King's  political  govern- 
ment, and  all  conspiracies  to  subvert  it,  were  crimes  of 
great  enormity,  which  the  law  was  open  to  punish ; 
but  neither  of  them  was  the  crime  in  question.  The 
prisoner  was  not  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against 
the  King's  political  government,  but  against  his  na- 
tural life.  He  was  not  accused  of  merely  taking  steps 
to  depose  him  from  his  authority,  but  with  having 
done  so  with  the  intention  to  bring  him  to  death. 
The  act  of  conspiring  to  depose  the  King  might 
indeed  be  evidence,  according  to  circumstances,  of  an 
intention  to  destroy  his  natural  existence ;  but  never 
could  constitute  the  intention  itself  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  Mr.  Erskine  cited  the  statute  which 
defines  the  crime  of  High  Treason*,  the  various  acts 
of  Parliament,  by  which  its  protecting  vigour  was 
estored,  when,  by  irregular  judgments,  it  had  been 
mpaired;  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  legal  autho- 
rities,  Coke,  Hale,  and   Foster;  and  the  cases  from 

•  25th  Edward  the  Third,  st.  5,  c  2. 
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Tvv^vJ'iTf    that  of  Sir  John  Frend,  in  the  reicrn  of  William  the 

Inird,  to  the  most  recent  one  of  Lord  George  Gor- 

1794.  don,  to  shew  that,  in  framing  the  charge,  the  terms  of 
the  statute  must  be  literally  followed,  and  the  intent, 
to  cause  the  actual  death  of  the  King,  incontestibly 
proved. 

The  prisoner,  with  the  other  persons  named  in 
the  indictment,  was  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  hold 
a  Convention  in  England ;  it  was  admitted  that  the 
ostensible  purpose  was  a  reform  of  Parliament,  and  it 
Avas  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  shew  that  the  whole 
mass  of  correspondence  upon  the  table  was  only  a 
cloak  to  conceal  a  hidden  machination  to  subvert  by 
force  all  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  and  assume 
them  to  themselves.  As  to  reform,  the  late  Lord 
Chatham  had  declared  his  sentiments,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  had  been  the  advocate  of  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments,  and  urged  his  plan 
with  a  boldness  that  would  leave  in  the  back  ground 
the  strongest  figures  in  the  Avritings  on  the  table. 
This  plan  had  been  declared  by  tlie  witnesses  to  be 
the  only  one  which  they  had  pursued ;  and  if  they 
were  not  worthy  of  credit,  it  were  better  for  the  advo- 
cate and  his  audience  to  return  home,  for  the  cause 
was  over.  He  cited  passages  from  Mr.  Burke's 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents," 
written  in  1770,  and  affirmed  that  collecting  the  people 
together  to  consider  of  their  rights,  could  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  sovereign.  Locke  defended  King  Wil- 
liam's title  on  no  other  prmciple  than  the  rights  of  man ; 
and  from  the  revered  work  of  that  author,  and  not 
from  the  revolution  in  France,  one  of  the  papers  in 
the  evidence,  the  most  stigmatized,  obviously  flowed  ; 
for  its  author,  Mr.  Redhead  York,  held  in  his  hand 
and  descanted  on  Locke  upon  Government,  when 
he  delivered  the  speech  on  the  Castle  Hill,  at 
Sheffield. 

Without  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  defend 
every  expression,  some  of  which  were  undoubtedly 
rash  and  inflammatory,  Mr.  Erskine  vindicated  the 
right  of  the  society  to  form  conventions  or  meetings, 
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and  adjust  a  plan  of  rational  union,  to  consider  either  -*^^A^Vr 
of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  how  ^  ^  ^ 
they  should  proceed  when  the  House  of  Commons  1794. 
died  a  natural  death,  and  the  people  re-entered  into 
their  rights.  If  the  whole  institution  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society  were  looked  at,  it  would  be  found 
to  accord  exactly  with  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, as  expressed  in  the  letters  to  Colonel  Sharman 
and  the  High  Sheriff  of  Sussex.  There  was  then  in 
court  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who,  in  1780,  sat  publicly  at  Guildhall,  with 
many  others,  some  of  them  magistrates  of  the  City,  as 
a  Convention  of  Delegates  for  the  same  objects ;  and 
just  before  the  Convention  began  to  meet  at  Edinburgh, 
there  was  a  Convention  regularly  assembled,  attended 
by  delegates  from  all  the  counties  of  Scotland,  for  the 
express  and  avowed  purpose  of  altering  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament ;  the  I  ^ord  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland 
was  in  the  chair,  the  Honorable  Henry  Erskine*,  Dean 
of  the  faculty  of  Advocates,  was  present ;  they  met  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  for  the  alteration  of  the  elec- 
tion laws  having  been  rejected,  and  styled  themselves 
"  A  Convention  of  Delegates,  chosen  from  the  counties 
of  Scotland,  for  altering  and  amending  the  laws  con- 
cerning elections."  Their  proceedings  were  regularly 
published,  and  their  first  resolution  was  brought  to 
London,  and  its  insertion  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  as 
an  advertisement,  paid  for  by  Sir  Thomas  Dundas, 
lately  created  a  peer.  Had  any  man  treated  these 
measures  as  treasonable  or  seditious,  he  would  have 
been  considered  as  an  infamous  libeller;  why  then 
were  different  constructions  put  on  similar  transac- 
tions ?  Why  was  every  thing  to  be  held  up  as  bona 
fide  when  the  example  is  set,  and  mala  fide  when  it  is 
followed  ] 

He  treated  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  as  proceeding 
entirely  from  IMr.  Burke's  work,  which  questioned  the 
right  of  the  people  of  France  to  act  as  they  had  ;  wliile 
Mr.  Paine  took  the  other  side,  and  having,  during  the 

•   Brother  to  the  counsel. 
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LXX^Vi'ii     American    revolution,    imbibed    principles  of  repub- 

lican  government,  he  mixed  with  the  controversy  many 

1794.  harsh  reflexions  on  monarchy,  as  established  even  in 
England,  This  would  account  for  many  expressions 
uttered  by  the  prisoners;  "  Many,"  said  Mr.  Erskine, 
"  which  I  have  uttered  myself,  and  shall  continue  to 
"  utter  every  day  of  my  life,  and  call  upon  the  spies  to 
"  record  them." 

The  views  of  the  Corresponding  Society  with  regard 
to  the  Convention  in  Edinburgh,  and  consequently 
the  views  of  the  prisoner,  must  be  collected  from  the 
written  instructions  to  the  delegates ;  for  he  who  con- 
stitutes an  agent,  is  only  bound  by  what  he  does  within 
the  scope  of  his  agency.  The  words  of  instruction 
were,  "  The  delegates  are  trusted,  on  the  part  of  this 
"  society,  to  assist  in  brii:iging  forward  and  supporting 
"  any  constitutional  measure  for  procuring  a  real  re- 
"  presentation  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain." 
The  papers  of  the  Scotch  Convention  were  all  seized 
by  government,  and  from  what  had  been  disclosed,  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  meeting  meant  to 
assume  and  maintain  the  functions  and  authorities  of 
the  state.  They  were  a  few  peaceable,  unarmed  men, 
discussing,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  reform  in  Parliament,  and  who,  to  maintain 
the  club,  collected  a  litte  money ;  a  few  shillings 
one  day,  as  many  pence  another ;  in  their  first  sessions 
this  great  committee  of  supply  produced  fifteen 
pounds,  from  which  were  to  be  deducted  two  bad 
shillings 

No  member  of  this  Convention  was  indicted  for 
high  treason,  or  even  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  but  the 
law  of  Scotland,  arbitrary  as  it  is,  was  disturbed  to 
find  a  name  for  their  offence,  and  the  rules  of  trial 
violated  to  convict  them.  He  would  not  vindicate 
all  that  had  been  published  during,  and  in  consequence 
of,  these  trials ;  but  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  a 
state  of  heat  and  irritation.  The  societies  came  to 
various  resolutions ;  some  good ;  some  bad ;  but  all 
irregular ;  and  among  others,  to  one  comparing  the 
Scotch  Judges  to  Jefferies,  and  wishing  they  might 
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share  his  fate.     What  then]    Irreverent   expressions    ^hap. 
against  judges  arc  not  acts  of  high  treason ;  if  they      "  '  ' 
had   assembled   round   the   Court  of  Justiciary,  and        1794. 
hanged  them  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  it  would 
not  have  been  treason,  within  the  statute. 

On  the  addresses  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  he  treated  but  slightly ;  they  came  no  lower 
than  November  1792,  when  the  countries  were  at  peace; 
and  it  was  to  be  lamented  that  they  were  but  acts  of 
subjects,  and  not  sanctioned  by  the  state  itself.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  declamations  on  French  anarchy, 
it  was  clear  that  the  people  of  Sheffield  were  unani- 
mously for  universal  representation  in  a  British  House 
of  Commons.  To  illegal  proceedings  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  consequent  heart-burnings  among  the  people, 
he  ascribed  the  demand  of  the  society  for  arms,  and 
hence  Davison's  letter  to  Hardy.  To  this  letter,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  Hardy  had  returned  no  answer. 
"  Good  God  !  "  Mr.  Erskine  exclaimed,  "  what  has  be- 
"  come  of  the  humane  sanctuary  of  English  justice, 
"  and  where  is  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  term 
"  proveably  in  the  statute  of  King  Edward,  if  such  evi- 
"  dence  can  be  received  against  an  English  subject  on 
"  a  trial  for  his  life  ?  Mr.  Hardy  never  before  corres- 
"  ponded  with  Davison ;  he  never  desired  him  to  write ; 
"  he  never  returned  an  answer ;  he  never  forwarded  the 
"  inclosure  to  Norwich ;  he  never  even  communicated 
"  the  letter  itself  to  his  own  society,  although  he  was 
"  its  secretary,  which  showed  he  considered  it  as  the 
"  unauthorized  officious  correspondence   of  a  private  • 

"  man ;  he  never  acted  upon  it  at  all,  nor  appears  to 
"  have  regarded  it  as  dangerous  or  important,  since  he 
"  neither  destroyed  nor  concealed  it.  Gentlemen,  I 
"  hardly  know  in  what  language  to  express  my  astonish- 
"  ment,  that  the  Crown  can  ask  you  to  shed  the  blood 
"  of  the  man  at  the  bar  upon  such  foundations.  Yet 
"  this  is  the  whole  of  the  written  evidence  concerning 
"  arms ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  plot  rests  for  its 
"  foundation  upon  the  parole  testimony,  the  whole  of 
"  which  I  shall  peruse  with  precision,  and  not  suffer  a 
"  link  of  the  chain  to  pass  unexamined." 
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CHAT. 
LXXXVIII. 

1724. 


Evidence  for 
the  prisoner. 


Mr.  Erskine  then  recapitulated  the  substance  of  the 
evidence  dcHvered ;  and  having  examined  it  with 
great  minuteness,  and  many  severe  observations  on 
some  of  the  witnesses,  he  came  to  the  prisoner's  corres- 
pondence with  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  resting 
on  the  testimony  of  a  person  named  IM'Ewan.  "  And 
"  to  what,"  said  Mr.  Erskine,  "  does  that  testimony 
"  amount  1  INIr.  Watt,  a  man  who  is  hanged,  said, 
"  that  he  wished  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Hardy  in  a 
"  safe  manner ;  so  that  because  a  ruffian  and  a  scoun- 
"  drelwhomi  never  heard  or  saw,  choses,  at  the  distance 
"  of  four  hundred  miles,  to  say  that  he  wishes  to  cor- 
"  respond  with  me,  I  am  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
"  his  actions  !  It  is  not  proved,  or  insinuated,  that  Mr. 
"  Hardy  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  or  knew  that  such  men 
"  were  in  being  as  Watt  and  Downie ;  nor  is  it  proved  or 
"  asserted  that  any  letter  was  in  fact  written  by  either  of 
"  them  to  Hardy,  or  to  any  other  person.  No  such 
"  letter  has  been  found  in  his  possession,  nor  a  trace  of 
"  any  connexion  between  them  and  any  member 
"  of  any  English  society.  The  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that 
"  nothing  was  intended  by  Watt  but  to  entrap  others, 
"  that  he  might  obtain  a  reward  for  himself,  and  he  has 
"  been  amply  and  justly  rewarded." 

After  some  forcible  observations  on  the  nature  of 
belief  and  the  quality  of  proof  required  in  criminal  cases 
and  on  the  law  of  evidence,  the  effect  of  precedents, 
the  state  of  European  politics,  the  loss  of  Brabant  by 
the  Emperor,  and  of  America  by  Great  Britain,  on 
which  occasion  he  again  quoted  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine concluded  with  a  prayer  to  Providence  to  direct 
and  fortify  the  judgment  of  the  Jury,  and  a  promise 
to  give  clear  evidence  of  the  views  of  the  societies, 
and  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  prisoner. 

The  delivery  of  this  speech  occupied  seven  hours. 
Mr.  Erskine's  voice  at  last  came  down  to  an  audible 
whisper  ;  but  even  that  did  not  impair  its  effect ;  the 
attention  of  his  audience  never  flagged.  Witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  that  the  views  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Society  extended  only  to  peaceable  exertions  for 
a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons ;   some  answered 
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questions  very  candidly  ;   some  knew  but  little  of  the  Lxx^xviii 

matter  they  came  to  prove ;  and  some  prevaricated  in  

such  a  manner,  that,  had  they  been  witnesses  for  the  1794. 
Crown,  the  jury  would  have  been  advised  altogether 
to  disregard  their  testimony ;  but  the  prisoner  re- 
ceived the  character  of  an  honest,  industrious,  simple, 
and  unpretending  man.  The  declarations  and  views 
of  tlie  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People  were  shewn 
from  their  minutes ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  called 
to  prove  his  letter  to  Colonel  Sharman,  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  and  a  protest  was  proved,  which  his  Grace, 
with  thirty-two  other  peers,  had  signed  in  February, 
1780,  on  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Lords  possessing  neither  place 
nor  pension,  to  examine  into  the  public  expenditure 
and  the  mode  of  accounting  for  it.  Mr.  Strutt,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Francis,  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  deposed 
to  conversations  and  communications  tending  to  shew 
the  absence  of  all  treasonable  intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner. 

According  to  the  privilege  allowed  in  cases  of 
high  treason,  Mr.  Gibbs  addressed  the  Jury,  and  his 
speech  was  a  masterly  display  of  judicious  eloquence  : 
it  was  close,  logical  reasoning,  supported  by  extensive 
and  exact  learning ;  cogent  in  matter,  although  not 
adorned  with  passages  of  impassioned  declamation  or 
rhetorical  appeal  to  feeling  or  to  fancy.  On  points 
of  law,  ]\Ir.  Gibbs  maintained  the  same  opinions  with 
Mr.  Erskine,  and  illustrated  them  with  many  new 
arguments  and  apposite  citations.  On  the  French 
revolution,  he  observed  that  certainly  the  prisoner 
and  many  of  those  with  whom  he  acted  did  highly 
approve  of  it ;  it  was  likely  that  they  should  do  so  in 
its  origin,  because  they  were  Englishmen  and  freemen, 
and  its  original  object  was  to  give  to  slaves  the  liberty 
which  we  enjoy.  When  the  origin  of  the  French  revo- 
lution was  past,  and  acts  of  which  no  rational  man 
could  sanction  had  taken  place,  they  still  approved 
generally  ;  but  it  was  not  these  acts,  but  the  revolu- 
tion at  large  ;  and  supposing  that,  under  all  existing 
circumstances  in   France,  they  had  expressed  a  gene- 
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LXXXTiii     ^^^  approbation  of    the    revolution   and   the    actual 
'  state  of  things,  was  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  wished 

ir94,  the  same  to  take  place  in  England  ?  Did  the  same 
necessity  lie  upon  us  as  upon  France  1  Were  we  an 
afflicted  and  oppressed  people  ]  Had  we  any  reason 
to  complain  of  an  overbearing  nobility,  whose  rights 
were  inconsistent  with  the  general  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple ]  Had  we  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Royal  Family  ?  But 
wishes  of  union  with  France  had  been  expressed. 
Why,  what  man  was  there  who,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished with  safety  to  this  country,  would  not  wish  for 
an  union  rather  than  such  a  war  as  the  present "?  The 
motive  for  addressing  the  National  Convention  was  to 
prevent  those  calamities.  Surely  if  that  end  could 
have  been  attained,  it  would  have  been  wisdom  to 
seek  it.  The  prisoner  and  those  with  whom  he  acted 
might  have  judged  ill;  the  war  may  have  been  just 
and  necessary ;  but  a  contrary  opinion  might  have 
been  entertained.  "  Then,"  he  proceeded,  "  the  in- 
"  sertion  of  Roland  and  Barrere's  speeches  is  attempted 
"  to  be  fixed  upon  Mr.  Hardy  :  and  mark  how  wide 
"  he  stands  from  it :  there  is  a  resolution,  at  a  meeting 
"  of  the  society,  that  certain  speeches,  in  the  French 
"  language,  from  a  French  newspaper,  should  be  in- 
"  serted  in  their  books,  and  they  never  are  inserted. 
"  Do  you  think  that  shoemaker  understands  French  ? 
"  Do  you  think  that  shoemaker  ever  read  the  Moni- 
*'  teur]  Can  you  believe  that,  at  the  time  when  that 
"  passed,  he  could  have  any  idea  of  the  contents  of 
"  these  speeches  1  But  if  the  fact  were  proved  upon 
"  him,  if  he  were  the  person  who  made  that  motion, 
"  what  docs  it  amount  to  1  That  he  wished  to  have 
"  communicated  to  the  members  of  his  society  the 
"  reasons  upon  which  those  persons  acted  who  were 
"  desirous  of  bringing  about  that  calamitous  event  in 
"  France.  I  do  not  say  that  the  prisoner  might  not 
"  be  misguided ;  I  do  not  say  that  those  by  whom  he 
"  was  advised,  or  with  whom  he  acted,  might  not  have 
"  misled  him  ;  but  even  if  he  had  read  the  speeches 
"  himself,  if  he  had  himself  entered  the  resolutions  on 
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"  the  book  in  English,  I  do  insist  that  it  does  not  fur-  lxS?xviii. 

"  nish  a  presumption  that,  if  he  applauded  the  mur-  

"  der  of  the  King  of  France,  he  compassed  the  death        ir^i. 

"  of  the  King  of  England.     The  circumstances  of  that 

"  nation  and  this  are  widely  different.     Thank  God ! 

"  the  King  of  England  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 

"  jects :  so   I  think ;  so   you  all   think ;    and  so  the 

"  prisoner  thinks.     And  it  would  be  monstrous  cruelty 

"  to  impute  to  him  a  design  against  the  life  of  the 

"  King  of  England,  because,  under  certain   circum- 

"  stances,  he  published  to  a  society  the  reasons  upon 

"  which  certain  persons  in  France  thought  it  right  to 

"  bring  their  King  to  a  calamitous  end." 

After  some  remarks  on  the  Scotch  Convention, 
whose  proceedings,  except  in  the  case  of  Watt  and 
Downie,  did  not  amount  to  high  treason,  he  treated 
on  the  providing  of  arms  as  a  legal  act.  They  had 
prepared  pikes  because  their  persons,  their  homes,  and 
their  lives  were  not  safe  ;  they  had  actually  been  at- 
tacked, their  houses  assailed,  and  inflammatory  hand- 
bills circulated  around  the  town,  inviting  people  to 
attack  them  by  force  ;  and  they  thought  that,  when  so 
beset,  they  might  repel  force  by  force,  and  make  pre- 
paration for  resistance. 

Having  concluded  his  general  remarks  on  the 
written,  he  analysed  the  parol  evidence,  recapitulat- 
ing the  statements  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  one 
by  one,  and  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  the  arming 
with  pikes  at  Sheffield  was  a  measure  of  necessary  pre- 
caution, founded  on  the  threats  which  had  been  uttered 
by  the  opposing  party,  and  justified  by  the  injuries 
which  Dr.  Priestley  had  sustained  at  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  AValker  at  Manchester  ;  and  he  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  a  plot,  when  only  three  dozen  pikes  and  three  or 
four  French  knives  had  been  procured  in  two  years  ; 
while  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  Sheffield  alone  could 
have  supplied  ten  thousand  pikes  in  a  day.  The  evidence 
for  the  Crown  afl"orded  no  proof  of  a  treasonable  intent ; 
and  that  which  had  been  adduced  for  the  prisoner, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  letter,  shewed  that  the 
complaints  against  the  corruption  of  Parliament,  and 
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the  claim  to  universal  suffrage  and  annual  elections, 
had  not  originated  with  him.  On  the  protest  of  the 
Lords,  he  asserted  that  if  merits  liad  been  taken  in- 
stead of  numbers,  those  who  subscribed  it  would  have 
formed  a  majority.  There  was  at  their  head  the  ve- 
nerable and  learned  Lord  Camden,  as  great  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  as  this  country  had  ever  seen,  and  as 
firm  a  supporter  of  its  constitution.  There  were  many 
more,  some  of  whom  were  now  acting  in  administra- 
tion; the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Scarborough, 
and,  true  to  his  old  principles,  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Was  that  illegal  to  which  Lord  Camden  gave  such  an 
effect,  when  he  stated  that  petitions  offered  by  the  ge- 
neral associations  of  the  people  ought  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  their  wisdom  to  reject  them'?  Did  he  not, 
by  his  protest,  hold  out  to  the  public,  that  when  se- 
parate petitions  are  rejected,  the  object  of  which  is 
thought  conducive  to  the  public  good,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  associate  for  that  public  good,  and, 
being  associated,  to  present  such  petitions  as  are  not 
likely  to  be  rejected.  If,  then,  the  man  at  the  bar 
had  always  acted  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan, 
who  constantly  pointed  out  corruptions  existing  in  the 
state, — if  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  men  who 
signed  that  protest  that  such  associations  ought  to  be 
attended  to, — how  was  the  prisoner  implicated  in  any 
guilt  1 

From  the  whole  course  of  the  evidence,  it  appeared 
that,  although  the  prisoner  had  never  been  without  a 
spy  at  his  elbow,  not  a  single  rash  or  intemperate  ex- 
pression had  ever  escaped  his  lips ;  and  surely  it  was 
too  hard  to  say  that  he  entertained  in  his  mind,  during 
all  this  time,  a  project  concerning  which  he  never 
uttered  a  syllable,  even  to  those  with  whom  it  is  pre- 
tended he  conspired.  "  His  life  has  been  sifted  ;  it  is 
"  not  proved,  that,  through  the  w^hole  course  of  it,  con- 
"  versing  with  men  upon  the  subject  of  this  intended 
"  convention,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  reform  meant 
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"  to  be  effected  by  it,  he  ever  dropped  a  single  exprcs-    rxxxxiu 

"  sion  from  which  it  can  be  collected  that  he  meant  to         ^ '_ 

"  use  force  :  if  he  did  not,  he  must  be  acquitted  of  the        1794. 
"  present  charge." 

In  a  general  reply,  which  occupied  ten  hours,  the  Soiicitor- 
Solicitor-General  denied  that  the  proof  required  by  the  JJj,']\!™'  ^" 
statute,  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  differed  from  that 
which  is  necessary  in  one  of  murder  or  robbery ;  such 
as  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  jury  that 
the  prisoner  was  guilty.  The  conspiracy  charged  was 
not  simply  one  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  King  on  the 
throne,  and  aiming  only  at  him,  but  in  effect  to  destroy 
monarchy  altogether ;  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
letters,  "  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and  plant 
"  democracy  in  its  stead."  It  was  perfectly  imma- 
terial when  the  intention  was  first  conceived.  The 
question  was,  did  the  prisoner  ever  conceive  it  ?  and 
if  he  did,  and  acted  in  pursuance  of  an  intent  so  con- 
ceived, he  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  although  the 
intent  were  not  necessarily  a  distinct  intent  to  destroy 
the  King,  but  to  do  an  act  which,  by  probable  con- 
sequences, might  endanger  his  life.  He  produced 
many  expressions,  from  the  written  and  parol  evidence, 
to  shew  what  the  real  designs  of  the  party  were,  al- 
though sometimes  artfully  concealed  by  ambiguous 
and  evasive  expressions.  They  had  adopted  the 
speeches  of  Barrere  and  St.  Andre,  determined  repub- 
licans and  regicides,  and  the  declaration  of  Barlow  to 
tlie  Convention,  that  kings  were  good  for  nothing. 
The  leaders  of  the  societies  had  resolved  and  declared 
that  the  people  should  no  longer  rely  on  leaders  of 
parties,  but  act  for  themselves.  York  had  declared, 
that  when  a  revolution  of  sentiment  should  have  dis- 
persed the  mists  of  prejudice, — when,  by  incessant 
thundering  from  the  press,  the  meanest  cottager  should 
be  enlightened,  and  the  sun  of  reason  shine  in  its 
fullest  meridian  over  us  ;  then  the  commanding  voice 
of  the  whole  people  should  recommend  the  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  gentlemen  in  Saint  Stephen's 
Chapel  to  go  about  their  business. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  the  trial,  liOrd  Chief  Justice  smnming-up 
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Eyre  summed  up  the  evidence  with  great  minuteness 
and  impartiality.  The  jury  retired,  taking  with  them 
the  record  of  the  indictment,  and  in  three  hours  re- 
turned with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Mr.  John  Home  Tookc  was  next  put  on  his  trial ; 
but,  after  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the 
proceedings  and  evidence  on  that  of  Hardy,  general 
statements  are  unnecessary;  and  such  only  will  be 
given  as  belong  peculiarly  to  the  individual  prisoner, 
whose  age,  literary  reputation,  and  long  activity  in 
political  discussions,  rendered  him  an  object  of  general 
interest.  Among  the  papers  seized,  was  a  letter  to 
him  written  by  Mr.  Joyce,  in  these  words — "  Dear 
"  Citizen, — this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  Citizen  Hardy 
"  was  taken  away,  by  order  from  the  Secretary  of 
"  State's  Office :  they  seized  every  thing  they  could 
"  lay  hands  on.  Query, — is  it  possible  to  get  ready 
"  by  Thursday  V  Of  this  paper,  which  turned  out  to 
be  utterly  unimportant,  Mr.  Tooke,  most  imprudently 
perhaps,  gave  no  explanation ;  for  his  answers,  when 
examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  were  short,  guarded, 
and  taunting.  When  brought  before  the  court  for 
trial,  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  hardly  and  unjustly 
treated,  spoke  of  his  sufferings  while  in  custody,  by 
which  his  health  had  been  impaired,  and  claimed,  not 
as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right,  to  be  removed  from  the 
place  where  prisoners  on  trial  usually  stood,  and  al- 
lowed one  near  his  counsel.  Denying  most  distinctly 
any  right  the  prisoner  could  have  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  different  from  all  other  persons  under  accusa* 
tion,  the  court  professed  an  inclination  to  accommo- 
date him,  on  account  of  his  health ;  and  he  was  con- 
tent to  waive  his  pretensions  of  right,  and  accept  it  as 
a  favour. 

The  Solicitor-General  stated  this  case  to  the  jury, 
and  the  Attorney-General  made  the  reply.  The  gene- 
ral propositions  of  law  and  fact  w^ere  similar  to  those 
in  the  former  trial,  varied  by  the  introduction  of  a  few 
different  proceedings  of  the  societies,  and  communica- 
tions of  individuals,  and  the  separate  personal  acts  of 
the  prisoner,  his  hand-writing  in  altering  and  in  signing 
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some  of  the  votes,  resolutions,  and  missives,  and  his    lxxx\iii 

presence  and  conduct  at  their  meetings.     It  appeared,  _1JLI_ '_ 

more  clearly  on  this  than  on  the  former  trial,  that  the        1794. 
votes  in  honour  of  Barrere,  St.  Andre,  and  Roland, 
had  never  been  communicated  to  them,  and  that  the 
speeches  directed  to  be  entered  on  their  journals  had 
never  been  transcribed. 

In  a  luminous  and  able  defence,  Mr.  Erskine  in-  Defence  by 
troduced  as  much  novelty  as  the  case  was  capable  of  ^^^-  Erskine. 
bearing,  and  shewed  his  wonted  ingenuity  in  averting 
from  his  client  the  effect  of  dangerous  misconstruction. 
Among  other  observations,  he  said  that  a  subscription 
entered  into  for  the  support  of  Sinclair,  which  had 
been  referred  to,  was  a  signal  instance  of  Mr.  Home 
Tooke's  generosity  and  nobleness  of  mind  :  he  had 
constantly  objected  to  his  being  sent  as  a  delegate; 
but  in  the  hour  of  his  distress  was  the  first  to  take 
upon  himself  the  public  odium  of  protecting  him.  In 
the  letter  written  on  this  subject  was  an  expression 
respecting  ISfr.  Pitt.  "  If  ever  that  man,"  said  the 
prisoner,  "  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his  desertion 
"  of  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  reform,  for  which  Mr. 
"  Sinclair  is  to  suffer,  I  hope  the  country  would  not 
"  consent  to  send  him  to  Botany  Bay."  "  On  this 
"  part  of  the  letter,"  said  Mr.  Erskine,  "  I  have  but 
"  one  remark  to  make :  Mr.  Tooke  is  not  indicted  for 
"  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt." 
On  the  letter  already  stated,  Mr.  Erskine  said,  "  This 
"  letter,  being  intercepted,  was  packed  up  into  the 
"  green  box  and  reserved  as  evidence  of  a  plot.  It  is 
"  another  lesson  of  caution  against  vague  suspicions; 
"  Mr.  Tooke  having  undertaken  to  collect,  from  the 
"  Court  Calendar,  a  list  of  the  titles,  offices,  and  pen- 
"  sions  bestowed  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  his  relations,  friends, 
"  and  dependents,  and  being  too  correct  to  come  out 
"  Math  a  work  of  that  magnitude  and  extent  upon  a 
"  short  notice,  had  fixed  no  time  for  it,  which  induced 
"  Mr.  Joyce,  Avho  was  anxious  for  its  publication,  to 
"  ask  if  he  could  be  ready  with  it  by  Thursday." 

Many  witnesses  were  called,  some  apparently  more  Evidence. 
for  shew  than  probable  use  ;   but  others,  who  mate- 
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rially  assisted  the  prisoner's  case  by  stating  their 
knowledge  of  his  views,  principles,  conduct  and  pur- 
suits, the  formation  and  acts  of  the  Contitutional  So- 
ciety, and  the  share  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  ]Mr.  Pitt  in  meetings  and  associations  for  the  re- 
form of  Parliament.  Among  them  were  Major  Cart- 
wright,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Pitt,  Earl  Stanhope,  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Wyvill,  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  Earl  Camden,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Gibbs  aided  the  defence  by  a  judicious  and 
eloquent  speech  ;  and,  after  a  clear  and  impartial 
summing-up,  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  declared 
the  prisoner  not  guilty. 

Shortly  after  this  acquittal,  John  Augustus  Bonney, 
Jeremiah  Joyce,  Stewart  Kyd,  and  Thomas  Holcroft, 
were  put  to  the  bar,  a  jury  sworn,  and,  the  Attorney- 
General  having  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
offer  evidence  against  them,  discharged. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  then  proceeded  on  the  case  of 
John  Thelwall.  Having  first  observed  that  the  other 
trials  did  not  decide  that  the  law  had  been  incorrectly 
stated  in  those  cases,  but  only  that  the  evidence  had 
failed  in  satisfying  the  juries  of  the  guilty  participa- 
tion of  the  persons  accused,  he  advanced  the  same  ge- 
neral facts  and  circumstances  which  had  before  been 
produced,  but  in  a  much  more  condensed  form ;  and 
supported  them  by  evidence  which  shewed  the  acts, 
resolutions,  and  publications  before  displayed ;  and  he 
brought  forward  very  cogent  testimony  of  the  zealous 
participation  of  the  prisoner  in  them,  and  his  conduct, 
declarations,  and  speeches,  at  public  meetings  and  on 
other  occasions,  xls  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was 
closed  early  on  the  third  day,  Mr.  Erskine  expressed 
some  sense  of  disadvantage  at  being  suddenly  called 
upon  to  enter  on  the  defence;  but  he  executed  his  task 
with  his  never-failing  ability  and  energy.  Witnesses 
were  produced,  and,  among  others,  two  of  those  who 
had  been  included  in  the  indictment  and  acquitted — Mr. 
Home  Tooke  and  Mr.  Bonney.  After  Mr.  Gibbs  had 
been  heard  for  the  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Seijeant  Adair 
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ill  reply,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed  up  the  evi-    lxxxvui 
dence,  and  the  jury,  after  deUberating  an  hour  and      ' '  " 
forty  minutes,  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.     The        1794. 
other  persons  named  in  the  indictment  were  acquitted  ^^^^^l^!^  ^^' 
without  further  proceeding ;   and  several  prisoners,  in  otiu  r  pru 
various  parts  of  the  country,  were  also  set   at  liberty,  Jharged!^' 
on  their  undertaking  to  appear  if  called  upon,  either 
to  be  tried  or  to  give  evidence  against  pthcrs*. 

Considering  calmly  these  prosecutions,  they  appear,  observations. 
in  every  point  of  view,  to  have  been  unfortunate,  not  to 
say  unwise.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  end  to  be 
desired  was  the  execution  of  twelve  individuals,  most 
of  them  obscure,  all  utterly  unimportant ;  even  as  an 
example,  such  a  result  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
ciently impressive  to  diminish  the  activity,  still  less  to 
destroy  the  existence  of  the  revolutionary  societies. 
After  the  recent  examples  of  America  and  France,  it 
would  have  been  both  impolitic  and  presumptuous  to 
undervalue  such  associations  ;  but  in  the  proceedings 
on  the  present  occasion  they  were  evidently  overvalued, 
and  the  force  employed  against  them  raised,  or  gave 
means  of  raising,  a  sensation  in  the  public  mind  calcu- 
lated to  enfeeble  rather  than  to  strengthen  any  salu- 
tary apprehensions  which  might  otherwise  have  ex- 
isted. It  w^as  desirable  to  frustrate  the  schemes  of 
desperate  innovators  ;  but  the  British  public,  who  had 
ever  been  accustomed  to  meet,  to  associate,  to  proclaim 
their  political  opinions  and  predilections,  to  devise 
means,  and  to  recommend  measures  for  removal  of 
their  grievances  and  improvement  of  their  social  con- 
dition, viewed  with  anxiety  and  alarm  those  measures 
which  tended  to  plunge  individuals  into  the  dreadful 
gulph  of  high  treason,  when  they  had,  unintentionally 
perhaps,  exceeded  the  bounds  which  an  exact  know- 
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That  of  Thclwall  is  not  copiously  and  faillilully  detailed,  but  is  found  in  the 
daily  and  some  pcriodieal  publications  of  the  time.  I  have  also  consulted  Ste- 
phens's Life  of  .John  Home  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  cliap.  4,  and  a  few  antecedent  para- 
giapli.s,  same  volume,  p.  11.^,  et  seqq.  A  Narrative  of  Facts,  published  soon  after 
his  liberation,  by  Thomas  llolcroft  ,and  the  Memoirs  of  the  same  gentleman, 

1     ::     ..     o 
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Lxx'\viii   ^®^&^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  timid  prudence  would  have 
'  "  '  prescribed.     The  revolution  in  America  was  midoubt- 

1794.  edly  forwarded  by  corresponding  committees  ;  but 
that  was  not  a  struggle  of  mere  speculists  and  robbers 
to  overturn  that  which  was  established,  and  to  seize 
that  which  they  coveted ;  it  was  the  effort  of  a  son, 
who  has  by  time  and  strength  been  enabled  to  judge 
and  act  for  himself,  to  throw  off  the  control  of  a  pa- 
rent whose  aid  he  thinks  he  can  dispense  with,  and 
whose  behests  he  is  no  longer  disposed  to  obey.  Their 
war  against  constituted  authorities  was  merely  inci- 
dental ;  they  sought  a  new  form  of  political  existence — 
an  exercise  of  their  own  free  will,  whatever  shape 
their  government  might  assume,  without  reference  to 
a  power  existing  in  a  remote  region,  and  in  whose 
councils  they  were  not  represented  or  participators. 
In  the  course  of  the  contest,  personal  persecution,  un- 
just spoliation,  and  many  acts  of  cruelty,  occurred ;  but 
they  were  the  incidents  and  not  the  motives  of  the 
proceeding.  They  had  no  established  church  to  sub- 
vert ;  no  hereditary  monarchy  or  nobility  to  degrade ; 
no  constitution,  long  established  and  generally  revered, 
to  destroy ;  no  class  among  them  was  originally  dedi- 
cated to  ruin  or  murder,  but  the  opposition  of  man  to 
man,  however  tyrannically  or  vindictively  it  might  be 
conducted,  arose  from  the  position  which  each  party 
chose  to  assume  in  a  conflict  which  became  unexpect- 
edly rancorous  and  deadly.  In  France,  the  efforts  of 
plebeian  agitators  had  been  aided  in  their  commence- 
ment by  men  of  high  estimation  in  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, and  countenanced  by  men  of  rank  and  public 
bodies ;  but  in  England,  after  the  firm  and  dignified 
answer  in  which  Lord  John  llussell  repelled  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Constitutional  Society  toward  that  of 
Friends  of  the  People*,  there  remained  no  probability 
tliat  many  men  of  high  rank  or  distinguished  station 
would  mingle  with,  or  even  effectually  countenance, 
those  whom  they  must  conceive  to  be,  if  not  unprin- 
cipled, at  least  overweening  speculists.. 

The  revolutionary   party  in   Great   Britain   then 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  218. 
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might  be  considered  as  formed  of  three  classes;  honest  ^xixiu 
enthusiasts,  who,  being  persuaded  that  the  general  wel-  __1_1__^_ 
fare  was  impaired  and  the  nation  oppressed  through  1794. 
the  depraved  state  of  the  representation  in  Parliament, 
associated  to  obtain  relief,  not  contemplating  any  vio- 
lent or  illegal  measures,  although  they  did  not  with- 
draw their  names  or  their  sanction  from  societies, 
some  of  whose  resolves  and  declarations  exceeded  the 
bounds  which,  if  the  power  had  been  with  them,  they 
would  have  prescribed.  The  next  class  was  of  men 
more  subtle  and  wily,  who  foresaw  that  if  any  impor- 
tant change  could  be  effected  by  the  stern  mandate  of 
an  imperious  populacy,  they  might  acquire  an  ascen- 
dancy, the  ultimate  objects  of  which  they  could  not 
define,  nor  had  perhaps  taken  the  pains  to  examine, 
but  which  would  at  least  repair  the  miscarriages  and 
expiate  the  affronts  they  had  sustained  in  earlier  life, 
or  accelerate  the  advantages  of  those  who  were  only 
entering  upon  their  career.  The  remaining  party 
would  be  reckless,  boisterous,  unprincipled  adven- 
turers, void  of  fame  or  property,  but  ready  to  embark 
in  any  enterprize,  forward  any  project,  or  excite  any 
commotion  from  which  they  could  hope  to  derive  no- 
toriety or  acquire  profit. 

Assuming  that  the  persons  indicted  were  intended 
to  comprise  some  of  all  these  classes,  and  that  the 
three  who  were  tried  were  put  forward  as  specimens, 
the  objects  were  ill  chosen,  and  the  proceeding  inju- 
diciously arranged.  Hardy,  on  whom  the  earliest 
labours  of  the  prosecutors  were  lavished,  could  only 
be  deemed  one  of  the  first  class.  His  life,  manners, 
and  appearance  prepossessed  every  one  in  his  favour, 
and  the  acts  imputed  to  him  were  not  originally  his 
own,  but  merely  sanctioned  by  his  presence,  or  authen- 
ticated by  his  official  signature.  He  is  justly  spoken 
of  by  one  of  the  persons  indicted  with  him,  but  not 
tried,  and  who  might  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
himself,  in  these  terms;  "What  were  his  views'?  What 
"  his  incitements'?  A  man  of  no  learning,  excellent 
"  in  his  morals,  simple  in  his  manners,  and,  whether 
"  they  were  wise  or  foolish,  highly  virtuous   in   his 
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Lxxxviii    "  intentions.     Is  it  imagined  that  he  meant  to  make 
himself  prime  minister  1     Had  he  the  daring  spirit, 


1794.  "  the  deep  plans,  and  the  towering  genius  of  a  Crom- 
"  well '?  No  one  will  affirm  things  so  extravagant. 
"  He  was  a  good  and  active  man  in  his  endeavours  to 
"  procure  a  Parliamentary  reform.  This,  he  thought, 
"  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  public  blessings. 
"  For  this  he  was  tried,  and  declared  not  guilty*." 

Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  second  class,  was,  by  education,  association, 
and  talent,  more  difficult  to  be  assailed  than  almost 
any  other  individual  in  the  kingdom.  Eminent  in  li- 
terature, well  versed,  although  not  practised,  in  the 
law,  and  endowed  with  never-failing  presence  of  mind 
and  self-possession,  he  came  before  the  court  fortified 
with  all  these  advantages,  and  standing  on  the  com- 
manding ground  of  Hardy's  acquittal;  and  even  the 
position  which  he  obtained  near  his  counsel  was 
highly  beneficial  to  him.  As  the  court  at  the  Old 
Bailey  was  then  shaped,  the  prisoner  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  yards  from  his  advocate,  the  back  of  the 
witness  was  turned  to  him,  and  he  had  only  an  indirect 
view  of  the  jury.  In  the  station  which  Mr.  Tooke 
obtained,  he  could  not  only  communicate  freely  with 
his  legal  advisers,  but,  in  cross-examining  witnesses, 
he  entered  into  a  sort  of  personal  conversation  with 
them,  and,  under  the  semblance  of  questions,  inter- 
posed his  own  remarks  and  statements,  either  in 
explanation  or  contradiction;  all  which,  with  every 
inflection  of  voice,  every  gesture  and  turn  of  counte- 
nance, went  directly  to  the  jury,  with  whom  he  thus 
appeared  to  hold  a  friendly,  or  almost  confidential, 
intercourse.  The  case  against  him  was  but  slight; 
had  he  been  guilty  to  the  whole  extent  the  indict- 
ment imputed,  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  man 
of  so  much  talent  and  prudence  would  have  made  his 
designs  obvious,  and  the  detection  of  them  easy.  In- 
dependently of  general  topics  of  defence,  every  thing 
that  appeared  to  implicate  him  was  capable  of  easy 

*   Holcroft's  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Wiiidham,  p.  II. 
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and    satisfactory    solution,    and   the    unhesitating  ac-       chap. 
quittal  of  the  jury  occasioned  less  surprise  than  his  _J_1_^ 
ever  being  exposed  to  a  trial.  1794. 

John  Thelwall  was  in  no  particular  like  Home 
Tooke.  His  education  and  acquirements  were  of  a 
very  ordinary  description ;  he  had  attained  notoriety, 
rather  than  celebrity,  by  the  delivery  of  noisy  ha- 
rangues at  debating  societies,  and  was  in  temper  and 
conduct  extremely  impetuous  and  unguarded.  The 
opening  of  the  case  against  him  by  Serjeant  Adair, 
short  in  comparison  with  those  w^hich  had  preceded*, 
was  yet  so  effective,  and  the  evidence  brought  home 
to  the  prisoner  so  many  culpable  acts  and  declara- 
tions, that,  even  w^ith  the  advantage  of  the  preceding 
two  acquittals,  the  jury  deliberated  an  hour  and  nearly 
three  quarters  before  they  pronounced  him  not  guilty. 

On  the  side  of  the  Crown,  every  thing  was  diffi- 
culty and  disadvantage.  It  was  injudicious  (to  use 
the  mildest  term)  to  permit  the  daily  publication  of 
proceedings.  Beginning  with  the  charge  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Eyre,  the  public  mind  was  exposed  to 
the  impression  made  by  all  kinds  of  writers,  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  author  of  Cursory  Strictures,  al- 
ready noticed,  which  appeared  in  a  daily  newspaperf, 
and  in  which,  in  unmitigated  terms,  he  attacked  not 
only  the  law  laid  down  by  the  learned  and  truly 
upright  judge,  but  imputed  to  those  who  managed  the 
proceedings  the  most  disgraceful  and  dishonourable 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  selection  and  summoning 
of  the  jury,  and  to  the  ministry  acts  and  intentions  in 
the  utmost  degree  base  and  sanguinary.  "  The  most 
"  temperate  and  scrupulous  man,"  he  said,  "  cannot 
"  fail  to  confess  that  the  object  is,  to  facilitate  the  con- 
"  viction  of  persons  so  much  the  object  of  detestation 
"  to  the  present  ministry.  Government  hastily  involved 

•  Four  hours  and  r.  lialf.  On  the  suhject  of  these  long  speeches,  I  may  state, 
that  many  years  after  these  trials  had  taken  place,  and  all  irriUUion  respecting 
them  had  subsided,  a  gentleman  who  had  served  on  the  Jury  said  to  me,  "  Sir, 
"  if  the  evidence  had  been  much  stronger  than  it  was,  T  should  have  had  great 
"  difficulty  in  convicting  men  of  a  crime,  when  it  occupied  the  Attorney-General 
"  nine  hours  to  tell  me  what  it  was." 

t    Morning  Chronicle,  October  21. 
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^^^?-      "  itself  in  a  dilemma,  by  apprehending  these  men  for  the 

_J_i 1  "  sake  of  propagating  alarm ;  and  it  is  thought  better 

1794,  "  to  hang  a  few  innocent  persons,  than  that  the  mi- 
"  nister  should  stand  detected  in  an  error,  or  that  the 
"  arm  of  government  should  be  weakened  by  an  act  of 
"  justice*." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  attacks  were  un- 
resisted. The  ministerial  press  assailed  the  prisoners 
and  theii'  cause  with  no  less  bitterness ;  but  still  the 
effect  of  such  publications  must,  on  the  whole,  be  un- 
favourable to  the  prosecution. 

But  if  the  impressions  so  created  could  have  been 
effaced,  the  daily  publication  of  the  proceedings  in 
'  newspapers,  with  the  remarks  of  the  editors,  was  still 
more  pernicious.  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  jury 
were  secluded  so  many  days  and  nights  from  all  per- 
sonal communication  with  society,  if  every  morning 
brought  to  their  hands  notices  of  all  that  had  passed 
in  court,  with  the  observations  and  impressions  of  those 
who  recorded  the  proceedings.  Making  every  allow* 
ance  for  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  gratified  with 
early  and  exact  information  on  all  subjects  of  general 
importance,  it  never  could  be  right  that,  during  the 
progress  of  a  cause,  such  a  course  should  be  pursued ; 
or  that,  during  the  intervals  between  two  trials  on  the 
same  indictment,  the  arguments  of  counsel  should  be 
criticized  and  ridiculed,  the  conduct  and  character  of 
witnesses  vituperated  and  stigmatized,  and  the  intire 
prosecution  held  up  to  ridicule  or  abhorrence.  What- 
ever care  might  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  juries  must 
be  supposed  to  have  had  some  communication  of  the 
publications  affecting  the  case  they  were  impanelled 
to  try. 

Strongly  imbued  with  political  feeling,  or  im- 
pelled by  mere  curiosity,  a  numerous  mob  constantly 
filled  the  street  and  all  adjacent  places ;  but  if  they 
possessed  a  disposition  to  riot  or  insult,  the  Lord  Mayor 
took  proper  precautions,  and  the  city  volunteers  were 
in  constant  attendance,  to  aid,  if  necessary,  the  civil 
power.     There  was  not,  however,  any  display  of  dis- 

*   Cursory  Stricluies.  Api^endix  2,  p.  4^^. 
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position  to  violence ;  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  were 
not  insulted  in  their  egress  from  the  Court ;  but,  on 
every  verdict  of  acquittal,  strenuous  expressions  of  i79i 
exultation  took  place ;  and,  the  horses  being  removed 
from  their  carriage,  the  defenders  of  the  prisoners  were 
drawn  by  men  to  their  home.  Well  indeed  did  these 
illustrious  advocates  deserve  this  and  every  homage 
which  the  public  could  bestow.  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  was 
known  not  to  be  of  the  party  in  politics  which  would 
lead  him  to  favour  the  prisoners,  displayed  in  these 
trials  a  luminous  mode  of  reasoning,  a  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  facts,  a  sagacious  power  of  distinguishing, 
with  a  never-failing  perspicuity  of  expression,  before 
not  so  well  known,  but  which,  from  that  day,  gave  him 
a  distinguished  station,  and  enabled  him  to  attain  a 
pre-eminent  rank  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Erskine 
added  to  all  these  perfections  the  graces  of  an  accom- 
plished orator,  using  by  turns  the  force  of  reasoning, 
the  powers  of  ]iathos,  and  the  blandishments  of  wit,  to 
an  extent  and  with  a  copiousness  rarely  equalled, 
never  surpassed. 

On  the  whole,  these  trials  were  of  the  utmost  bene- 
fit to  the  public  interest.  The  unimpassioned  fairness 
of  the  prosecution,  the  freedom  of  defence,  the  candour 
of  the  judges,  and  the  integrity  of  the  juries,  afforded 
to  tlie  people  of  this  realm,  convincing  proofs  tliat  their 
liberties  were  amply  protected  by  a  system  which 
afforded  such,  and  so  many,  means  of  security.  To 
those  who  had  been  taught  to  admire  freedom  in 
France,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  occur,  that  if  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  all  who  formed  their  societies,  had  been 
sent  to  trial  on  an  act  of  accusation,  framed  by  their 
honorary  members,  Barrere  and  Saint  Andre,  the  nine 
hours  consumed  in  the  opening  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral would  more  than  have  sufficed  to  send  them  all  to 
the  scaffold.  To  government,  the  failure  to  convict 
these  few  unimportant  individuals  was  in  itself  a 
matter  of  importance  only  as  it  is  a  sort  of  disgrace 
not  to  have  attained  its  end  in  an  object  seriously  at- 
tempted. A  cl large  of  high  treason  ought  never  to 
have  been  made,  unless  there  had  been  more  direct 
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Lxx^viii    ^^'^i^®'^^^  0^  defined  treasonable  intentions,  and  more 

'_  acts  and  more  alarming  combinations  proved. 

1704.  If  the  parties  were  justly  pronounced  not  guilty  of. 

high  treason,  they  would  not  have  escaped  from  a 
charge  of  sedition ;  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  the 
general  guiltiness  of  their  minds  and  intentions ;  and, 
by  this  exposure,  although  the  desired  effect  was  not 
produced,  their  powers  of  delusion  were  impaired, 
and  government  acquired  the  means  of  obstructing 
their  progress  in  machinations  of  evil,  and  attempts 
against  the  general  safety. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTY-NINTH. 
1794—1795. 

Opposition  members  take  ofHce. — A  peace  party  formed. — 
Meeting  of  Parliament. — King's  speech. — Unusual  proceed- 
insr  of  Mr.  Sheridan. — Observations  on  the  late  trials — His 
notice  of  a  motion  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. — His  obser- 
vations on  Mr.  Dundas. — Mr.  Pitt. — Mr.  Fox. — Address  on 
the  King's  speech  moved. — Mr.  Wilbcrforce  proposes  an 
amendment. — Proceedings  similar  in  both  Houses.— Middle 
party. — Mr.  Fox. — Mr.  Pitt. — Mr.  Fox  on  Corsica — answer. 
Amendments  rejected. — Mr.  Windham  speaks  of  acquitted 
felons. — Mr.  Sheridan  moves  on  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corf)us. — Mr.  Windham. — Mr.  Erskine. — Serjeant 
Adair. — Mr,  Fox. — Mr.  Sheridan. — Motion  rejected. — 
Bill  for  continuing  the  suspension. — Debate  on  the  second 
reading. — Bill  passes. — Motions  for  peace. — By  Earl  Stan- 
hope. —By  Mr.  Grey. — Mr.  Pitt  moves  an  amendment. — 
Mr.  AVilbcrforce  also. — Mr.  Pitt's  is  carried. — Motion  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford — similarly  disposed  of — Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  motion — lost. — Lord  Lauderdale's — rejected. — Mr. 
Fox  moves  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation — 
refused.  — The  Earl  of  Guilford  also  moves — and  fails. — 
Imperial  Loan. — Mr.  Pitt  moves  an  address. — Mr.  Fox. — 
The  King  of  Prussia  makes  peace. — Progress  of  the  Imperial 
Loan. — Terms  communicated  to  Parliament. — Debate. — Bill 
brought  in— opposed  in  both  Houses — carried. — Amount  of 
the  liabilities  created. — Loan  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain. — Regulation  of  franking. — Tax  on  persons  wear- 
ing hair-powder.— Mr.  Wilbci  force's  motion  on  the  Slave 
Trade — lost. — Sir  William  Dolben  on  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. — Mr.  Courtenay. — Prophecies  of  Richard  Brothers 
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— He  is  sent  to  Bedlam. — Motion  by  ^Mr.  Halhed. — Pro- 
posed marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick. — Her  arrival  and  marriage. — The 
King's  message  for  a  provision  —  motion  on  it- — Mr.  Grey  on 
the  Prince's  debts — augmentation  of  his  income  proposed, 
with  arrangement  for  payment  of  debts — opposed. — Mr. 
Grey — Mr.  Curwen. — Mr.  Fox's  proposal  to  sell  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall. — Mr.Wilberforce. — Bill  introduced. — Message 
from  the  Prince. — Observations  on  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
— Mr.  Jekyll  mentions  the  arrears — explained  by  the  xAttor- 
ney  and  Solicitor  General.  —  Mr.  Sheridan.  —  House  of 
Lords  — The  Duke  of  Clarence — Bill  passed — presented  to 
the  King. — End  of  the  Session. 
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Before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  in  former  times  had 
been  opponents,  but  afterward  voted  with  ministers, 
more  decidedly  embraced  the  cause  of  government,  by 
accepting  distinguished  responsible  offices.  Earl  Fitz- 
william  was  made  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Earl 
Spencer  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of  Portland  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  Mr.  Windham  Secretary  at  War. 
These  arrangements  were  afterward  altered,  by  grant- 
December  10.  ing  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land, placing  in  his  stead  Earl  Mansfield  at  the  head  of 
the  Council-board,  creating  Earl  Chatham  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  Earl  Spencer  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

While  the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  the  anxious 
discussions  which  had  taken  place  with  respect  to 
domestic  transactions,  and  while  the  progress  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  an  overwhelming  foe,  and  the 
capriciousness,  selfishness,  and  perfidy  of  different  allies, 
threw  a  general  gloom  over  the  aspect  of  our  foreign 
afi'airs,  it  was  not  difficult  to  create  and  sustain  an 
impatient  desire  of  peace,  as  well  in  those  who  saw 
without  uneasiness  the  progress  of  the  French,  as 
those  who,  without  much  consideration  beyond  the 
present  moment,  caught  at  the  word  peace,  as  implying 


A  peace  party 
formed. 
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the  removal  of  immediate  pressure,  and  the  means  of     l^xxix 

securing  tranquiUity  and  ease.     The  parties  who  were  11_11 

hostile  to  ministers,  and  had  always  avowed  these  1794. 
sentiments,  were  now  joined  by  others,  not  formidable 
in  numbers,  but  respectable  in  character,  who  had 
supported  the  war  at  its  commencement,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  terminated  in  one  campaign,  and  who 
now  did  not  wish  to  remove  the  present  ministers,  but 
were  anxious  to  introduce  measures  which  should  urge 
them  to  make  attempts  at  pacification. 

In  opening  Parliament,  his  Majesty  declared  that,  December  30. 
notwithstanding  the  disappointments  and  reverses  ex-  Piiriiameut. 
perienced  during  the  last  campaign,  he  retained  a  firm  '"°  '^ '  ^'^''^  ^' 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  persisting  in  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  unexampled  means 
employed  by  the  enemy  had  produced,  in  the  interior 
of  their  country,  the  progressive  and  rapid  decay  of 
their  resources,  and  proved  the  instability  of  a  violent 
and  unnatural  system,  equally  ruinous  to  France,  and 
incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  other  nations. 
On  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the  Dutch,  he  observed 
that  no  established  government  or  independent  state 
could,  under  present  circumstances,  derive  real  security 
from  such  negotiations :  on  our  part,  they  could  not 
be  attempted  without  sacrificing  both  our  honour  and 
safety.  He  mentioned  the  acquisition  of  Corsica,  and 
announced  a  treaty  with  America,  in  which  it  had  been 
his  object  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  grounds  of 
jealousy  and  misunderstanding,  and  to  improve  an 
intercourse  beneficial  to  both  countries.  He  trusted 
that,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  and  with 
constancy  and  perseverance  on  our  part,  the  principles 
of  social  order,  morality,  and  religion,  would  ultimately 
be  successful ;  and  his  people  rewarded  by  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  tranquillity  at  home,  and  the  deliverance 
of  Europe  from  the  greatest  danger  with  which  it  had 
been  threatened  since  the  establishment  of  civilized 
society. 

Of  the  tone  and  manner  in   which  it   might  be  Bill  for 
expected  the  debates  would  be  conducted,  an  earlv  p,'^^'^^^"'"^s 

^  ,  .  .  '  •'     clandestine 

specimen  was  given.     For  the  maintenance  of  its  own  outlawries. 
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dignity  and  manifestation  of  its  independence,  instead 
of  proceeding  immediately  on  the  consideration  of  the 
King's  speech,  it  was  usual  to  introduce  into  the  House 
of  Commons  a  bill  for  preventing  clandestine  out- 
lawries ;  a  measure  always  considered  merely  of  form. 
On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  manner 
which  the  Speaker  declared  not  to  be  irregular,  but 
which  was  deemed  eminently  strange  and  improper, 
said  that  the  House,  being  called  upon  to  advise  his 
Majesty,  at  a  time  and  in  a  situation  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, critical,  and  alarming,  could  not  perform  this 
duty  freely,  fairly,  and  impartially,  unless  they  them- 
selves were  free,  which  they  could  not  be  while  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  remained  suspended.  His  object, 
therefore,  was,  after  the  question  for  reading  the 
proposed  bill  should  have  been  negatived,  to  move  for 
one  to  repeal  the  Habeas  Corpus  suspension  act. 

This  innovation  on  the  accustomed  form  of  pro- 
ceeding produced  a  series  of  speeches,  in  which  the 
chief  aim  of  the  opposition  was  to  derive  triumph  from 
the  late  acquittals  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  parties  had 
been  indicted,  it  was  said,  as  authors  of  a  treasonable 
plot,  on  which  it  had  been  maintained  in  that  house 
that  extraordinary  steps  ought  to  be  taken.  The  ver- 
dicts of  virtuous  juries  had  demonstrated  that  there 
had  been  neither  plot  nor  conspiracy. 

To  these  observations,  urged  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Jekyll,  the  Solicitor-General  returned  the  obvious 
answer,  that  the  persons  acquitted  could  not  be  again 
tried  for  the  same  offence;  but  the  verdict  by  no 
means  affected  the  general  question.  Mr.  Tooke  had 
admitted  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  and  the 
intention  of  calling  together  a  British  convention.  One 
of  their  most  eloquent  speculative  writers  had  said, 
"  Let  us  obtain  universal  suffrage,  and  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  will  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance."  Mr. 
Serjeant  Adair,  disdaining  to  shelter  himself  under  the 
allegation  of  his  duty  as  an  advocate,  avowed  his  full 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutions,  and  his  un- 
equivocal responsibility.  The  acquittal  of  these  per- 
sons no  more  proved  their  innocence,  than  a  verdict  in 
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favour  of  a  housebreaker,  highwayman,  or  pickpocket,     lxxx^x. 

would  establish  him  as  a  man  of  pure  and  honourable  

character.  1794. 

This  extraneous  conversation,  for  no  regular  motion 
was  before  the  House,  terminated  in  a  sort  of  menace  givesVotice^of 
from  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  as  every  word  he  had  heard  » motion. 
from  the  other  side  had  confirmed  his  opinion  that  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  intended  to 
be  continued,  he  should  take  the  earliest  day  to  bring 
forward  the  discussion ;  he  would  allow  no  time  to  con- 
cert plans  for  exciting  alarm,  make  fresh  false  accusa- 
tions, or  marshal  and  arrange  spies,  but  call  at  once 
upon  ministers  for  their  reasons  for  continuing  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  dearest  rights,  after  every 
honest  man  was  convinced  that  the  whole  story  of 
plots  and  conspiracies  was  nothing  but  a  wicked  fabri- 
cation. 

Mr.  Dundas  having  delivered  his  opinion,  in  the  observation 
close  of  the  conversation,  INIr.  Sheridan  further  impeded  Sj'  '^Y' 
the  business  of  the  day,  by  noticing  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  as  an  illustrious  stranger;  he  was 
a  third  secretary  of  state,  and,  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  was 
obliged,  on  being  appointed,  to  vacate  his  seat,  and 
was,  therefore,  no  longer  a  member.  Lord  Grenville 
was  one  secretary  of  state  ;  w^ere  INIr.  Dundas  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  one  secretary  of  state,  or  were  they 
two  1  It  was  easily  explained  that  the  duties  of  Mr. 
Dundas  were  not  at  all  varied  by  the  new  appointment ; 
and  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  office  was  transacted 
all  the  business  within  the  home  department  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  intimated  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
endeavoured,  by  the  former  discussion,  to  inveigle  and 
entrap  INIr.  Dundas  into  a  delivery  of  his  sentiments, 
that  he  might  incur  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
Mr.  Sheridan  derided  the  notion  of  his  practising  on 
the  honest  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  right 
honourable  secretary.  To  ease  Mr.  Dundas,  who,  on 
former  occasions,  had  complained  of  the  excess  of 
business  he  had  to  perform,  the  great  political  Alcides, 
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he  supposed,  had    been    called  in   from   Burlington 
House  to  give  a  little  ease  to  Atlas. 

No  motion  was  made ;  but  Mr.  Fox  terminated  the 
conversation  by  saying  that  the  spirit,  at  least,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  statute  had  been  violated,  and  express- 
ing his  regret  that  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  whom  he 
should  never  speak  but  in  terms  that  became  the  respect 
he  felt,  from  long  political  connexion  and  private 
friendship,  had  accepted  an  office,  the  abolition  of 
which  he  had  formerly  supported. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  to  an  address  on  the  King's 
speech,  moved  by  Earl  Camden,  and  seconded  by 
the  Earl  of  Besborough,  the  Earl  of  Guilford  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  which,  while  it  pledged  the 
House  to  support  His  Majesty  in  maintaining  the 
honour  and  independence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  de- 
fence and  safety  of  the  nation,  advised  him  to  take  the 
earliest  means  of  concluding  peace  with  France,  on 
reasonable  and  prudent  terms,  without  consideration 
of  the  form  and  nature  of  her  government.  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  proposed,  and  Mr.  Canning  seconded,  the 
address  in  the  lower  House;  and  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
hitherto  a  supporter  of  ministers,  moved  an  amend- 
ment, by  which,  after  assurances  of  supplies  and  sup- 
port, the  House  should  represent  that,  upon  full  consi- 
deration of  all  the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  war, 
[of  some  circumstances  that  had  lately  passed  in 
France*]  and  the  negotiations  entered  into  by  the 
States-General,  it  was  advisable  to  endeavour  to  re- 
store peace.  This  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Buncombe. 

As  the  course  of  argument  pursued  in  both  houses 
was  similar,  a  general  summary  will  suffice ;  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  observations,  except  those  which  arose 
from  recent  and  peculiar  circumstances,  were  a  revival 
of  those  which  had  been  uttered  on  former  occasions. 

On  the  subject  of  the  war,  the  supporters  of  the 
address  were  embarrassed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 

*  On  a  subsequent  motion  for  amending  the  amendment,   these  words  were 
expunged. 
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those  who  followed  him,  forming  what  was  termed  a  Tv^^rx 
middle  party,  opposing  ministers,  without  adhering  ^  ^  ^ 
to  the  opposition.  Few  as  they  were,  ISIr.  Fox  re-  1794. 
joiced  that  truth  and  reason  had  at  length  found  their  ■^^^'  ^°^' 
way  into  some  minds.  It  would  have  been  strange,  if, 
while  so  many  had  separated  themselves  from  him  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions,  none  should  have 
been  found  to  adopt  them.  The  military  transactions 
could  not  afford  comfort,  or  dispel  the  melancholy 
gloom  that  surrounded  us.  If  it  were  true,  as  had 
been  said,  that  we  had  raised  the  finest  armies  that 
ever  were  seen  in  any  war,  what  a  libel  on  ministers ! 
What  became  of  these  armies  ?  They  were  to  be  seen 
no  where  ;  they  were  gone  to  God,  and  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  among  men.  They  had  been  squandered ; 
sent  here  and  there  without  plan,  without  co-operation 
or  principle,  and  were  at  this  moment  almost  extin- 
guished. In  every  corner  of  the  earth,  what  was  our 
condition  ?  In  the  West  Indies  it  was  too  melancholy 
for  contemplation.  Our  armies  were  recruited  by  old 
men  and  boys ;  our  grenadiers  were  invalids,  while, 
on  every  side,  we  saw  striplings  in  uniform,  who  had 
just  quitted  their  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  were 
astonished  to  see  themselves  metamorphosed  into  cap- 
tains and  colonels.  The  success  and  valour  of  the 
French  were  vaunted  in  most  flattering  terms. 

On  the  altered  opinions  of  some  of  his  friends,  Mr.  pitt. 
INIr.  Pitt  observed,  that,  considering  how  they  had  con- 
tended at  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  the  new 
and  monstrous  systems  of  cruelty,  anarchy,  and  im- 
piety, he  could  not  have  expected  from  them  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  It  had  pleased  an  inscrutable 
Providence  that  the  power  of  France  should  triumph ; 
but  were  we  therefore  to  fall  without  an  effort  to  re- 
sist it ;  to  sink  without  measuring  its  strength  ■?  The 
misfortunes  of  the  last  campaign  were  not  imputable 
to  ministers,  but  to  the  defection  of  allies,  and  the  un- 
paralleled exertions  and  irresistible  force  of  our  ene- 
mies. It  was  said  that  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
fighting  would  animate  the  French  and  render  thcni 
invincible ;  but  he  should  be  sorry,  if  wc  could  not 
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do  for  the  best  of  all  causes  what  the  French  could  do 
in  support  of  every  thmg  the  most  flagitious.  It  was 
not  the  character  of  the  English  easily  to  despond,  nor 
had  our  soldiers  and  sailors  shewn  any  inferiority  in 
courage.  Perseverance  and  invincibility  were  their 
characteristics ;  and  he  exhorted  the  House,  in  this 
respect,  to  imitate  the  French,  who  (to  do  them  jus- 
tice), in  all  their  domestic  contests,  never  forgot  the 
cause  of  their  country. 

Our  acquisition  of  Corsica,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  was 
curious.  If  it  was  valuable  to  the  enemy,  or  import- 
ant to  us,  we  might  fairly  have  taken  possession  of  it 
by  right  of  conquest,  as  we  had  of  the  West  India 
islands  ;  but  we  had  done  it  in  a  way  that  illustrated 
the  doctrine  in  Dr.  Price's  sermon,  so  much  noticed 
by  Mr.  Burke.  His  Majesty  was  once  king  of  North 
America,  but  had  been  cashiered ;  in  Corsica  he  had 
been  elected ;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  electing  kings, 
and  cashiering  them  for  misconduct,  was  not  matter 
of  dangerous  theory,  but  of  approved  practice.  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  convened  the  primary  assemblies ;  they 
chose  delegates,  who  met,  with  various  other  persons ; 
and  all  who  came  had  voices,  so  that  the  election  was 
very  like  universal  suffrage.  The  people  had  been, 
not  only  allowed,  but  invited,  to  change  their  form  of 
government ;  the  people,  or  rather  the  rabble  and 
Sans  Culottes,  of  Corsica,  had  put  the  croAvn  of  their 
kingdom  on  the  head  of  George  the  Third.  Ministers 
had  acted  on  the  famous  decree  of  the  Convention, 
holding  out  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries 
who  should  make  efforts  to  deliver  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  government  under  which  they  lived. 
Writings  of  Necker  and  Volney  were  adduced,  to  shew 
that,  as  a  possession,  the  island  was  of  no  value,  and 
it  was  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  nothing  but 
expense  and  patronage. 

On  these  latter  objections,  it  was  observed  that 
this  supposed  valueless  island  had  been  the  object  of 
long  desire,  and  of  a  protracted,  expensive,  and  bloody 
war,  to  France.  It  certainly  was  not  a  possession  for 
a  king  in  an  opera  or  a  fairy  tale ;  not  situated  in  a 
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lake  calculated  for  pleasant  water  parties,  but  in  the    l^xxix 
middle   of  a  boisterous  and  stormy  sea:  there  were 


ports  which  would  afford  shelter  for  men  of  war,  pro-  1794. 
tection  to  merchant  ships,  and  a  rendezvous  providing 
facilities  to  commerce.  Was  it  by  revenue  and  cul- 
tivation alone  that  a  British  statesman  should  estimate 
the  value  of  possessions  ?  The  nett  revenues  of  Mi- 
norca, or  the  territorial  productions  of  Gibraltar,  never 
equalled  their  expense ;  yet  when,  on  a  negotiation 
for  peace  after  an  unsuccessful  war,  a  cession  of  the 
valued  fortress  was  only  suggested,  the  whole  nation 
felt  that,  whatever  sacrifices  might  be  made  elsewhere, 
that  barren  rock  was  not,  on  any  terms,  to  be  relin- 
quished. 

The  afflictive  events  attending  the  termination  of 
the  independence  of  Holland  had  not  taken  place  at 
the  time  of  this  debate :  their  certain  and  imminent 
approach  was  felt  by  all ;  but  although  many  topics 
were  introduced  into  the  debate,  which  afterward  be- 
came themes  of  separate  motions  and  discussions,  they 
did  not  at  present  form  a  prominent  feature. 

Both  amendments  were   rejected  by  large  majo-  Amcmiments 
rities*  ;    but  ministers  had  the  mortification  to  count  ^^"'^'^  ^ 
in  the  division  against  them  several  of  their  supposed 
firm  adherents,  such  as  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Bankes, 
Sir  Uichard  Hill,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  and  Mr.  Burden. 

In  cautioning  the  country  against  the  dangers  of  Speech  of  Mr. 
peace,  ISIr.  Windham  observed,  that  if  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  were  opened,  the  French 
would  pour  in  their  emissaries,  and  all  the  English  sup- 
porters of  French  principles,  whom  we  had  now  the 
means  of  excluding,  would  return  to  disseminate  their 
abominable  tenets.  A  Jacobinical  club  would  be 
erected  at  the  door  of  every  man  of  property ;  an  in- 
quisition instituted  respecting  his  right  to  it;  and  a 
convention  might  be  even  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  house.  The  seditious  societies,  he 
added,  had  been  formed  by  persons  infected  to  the 
bone  with  French  principles,  and  intent  on  the  sub- 
version of  the  British  constitution.     It  was  said  the 

♦  In  the  Lords,  95  to  12.    In  the  Commons,  24S  to  73. 
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Lxxx'^x     ^^cmbers  were  innocent,  because  acquitted  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury :  gentlemen  exulted,  and  he  "  wished 


1794,  "  them  joy  of  the  innocence  of  acquitted  felons."  For 
this  most  indiscreet  expression,  he  was  immediately 
called  to  order,  and,  in  explanation,  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  arraign  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  he  intended 
only  to  say  that  the  acquittal  by  no  means  proved  that 
they  were  free  from  moral  guilt :  the  evidence,  in  his 
mind,  established  the  direct  contrary.  Mr.  Fox,  while 
he  declared  the  phrase  extremely  reprehensible,  gave 
proper  credit  to  the  explanation.  Those  who  supplied 
the  streams  which  fill  the  channels  of  public  opinion 
did  not  exercise  the  same  lenity;  but  the  words 
"  acquitted  felon"  and  "  perish  commerce"  were  per- 
petually reproduced  whenever  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  vituperate  Mr.  Windham. 

1795.  All  matters  connected  with  the  late  trials  were 
January  5  fully  discussod  whcu  Mr.  Slieridau,  according  to  his 
motion  on  the  promisc,  movcd  lor  leave  to  bring  m  a  bill  repealing 
Habeas  Corpus  ^j^g  suspciision  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.      His  speech 

was  apparently  the  fruit  of  much  study,  and  carefully 
arranged.  He  insisted  that  the  preamble  of  the  act, 
asserting  that  "  a  traitorous  and  dangerous  conspiracy 
"  had  been  formed"  was  disproved  by  the  late  verdicts; 
and,  having  repeated  the  arguments  and  jokes  already 
so  often  recited  on  the  tumefied  statements  of  dangers 
from  the  societies  and  the  miserable  inadequacy  of 
their  means,  he  noticed  the  expense  of  the  prosecu- 
tions, which,  in  fees  to  counsel  alone,  would  exceed 
eight  thousand  pounds,  and  paid  a  well-deserved  tri- 
bute of  applause  to  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Gibbs.  The 
societies  certainly  exhibited  instances  of  many  gross 
and  scandalous  libels;  they  comprised  some  mischiev- 
ous individuals  intent  on  mischievous  purposes;  but 
others  were  impelled  only  by  an  enthusiasm  which 
had  actuated  men  of  the  purest  minds.  Of  conven- 
tion, citizen,  and  other  phrases,  in  which  they  had 
affectedly  imitated  the  French,  the  worst  that  could 
be  said  was,  that  they  were  contemptibly  foolish.  From 
the  writings  of  eminent  lawyers,  he  proved,  what  no 
man  ever  doubted,  the  high  value  and  great  import- 
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ance  of  the  Habeas  Coi-pus.  He  vindicated  the  pro-  t  xxxrx: 
ceedings  of  the  society  by  recapitulating  many  expres-  '  ^ 
sions  used  by  men  of  the  most  distinguished  character;  1795. 
Lord  Chatham's  rejoicing  that  the  Americans  had  re- 
sisted ;  the  tears  which  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  had 
shed  over  the  fall  of  Montgomery,  and  their  not  ex- 
ulting in  the  desertion  of  Arnold  ;  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's avowed  predilection  for  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments,  and  his  contemptuous  disregard 
of  the  King's  birth-day.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  we  make  a 
"  boast  of  equal  laws,  let  us  have  some  retrospective 
"  hanging ;  and,  whatever  in  that  case  may  happen  to 
"  me,  his  Majesty  will  at  least  derive  some  benefit, 
"  since  he  will  thereby  get  rid  of  a  majority  of  his 
"  present  cabinet."  Mr.  Windham,  on  a  former  day, 
had  said  that  no  man  in  the  country  felt  any  distress 
from  the  pressure  and  calamities  of  war.  Would  he 
say  this  to  the  starving  manufacturers  of  Norwich? 
Would  he  say  it  to  the  shivering  poor  of  the  metropo- 
lis, obliged  to  purchase  a  loaf  at  ninepence,  and  un- 
able, from  their  enormous  price,  to  obtain  coals  in  that 
inclement  season "?  Would  he  say  it  to  the  land- 
holders, the  value  of  whose  property  had,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  been  reduced  one  half? 
What  could  this  language  mean,  unless  he  wished  to 
drive  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  desperation  ? 
"  When  I  heard  the  right  honourable  gentleman,"  he 
said,  "  call  upon  the  country  for  increased  exertions,  I 
'  concluded  that  he  would  throw  in  his  salary  to  the 
'  aid  of  the  public  fund,  and  live  contented  on  his  own 
'  splendid  income.  I  supposed  he  would  have  per- 
'  suaded  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Pitt)  to 
'  relinquish  the  revenue  which  he  derives  from  the 
'  Cinque  Ports,  and  to  Hve  on  the  six  thousand  a-year 
*  attached  to  his  other  appointments ;  that  he  would 
'  have  persuaded  Mr.  Dundas  to  forego  one  of  his 
'  numerous  salaries ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Camden  to 
'  give  up  some  of  the  emolument  which  he  derived 
'  from  the  tellership  of  the  Exchequer,  which  will 
'  this  year  amount  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds."  In 
aid  of  all  this  offensive  personality,  Mr.  Sheridan  be- 
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stowed  similar  or  even  greater  abuse  on  the  persons 
and  conduct  of  sovereigns  with  whom  we  were,  or  re- 
cently had  been,  in  alliance;  calling  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia a  shameless  and  perfidious  despot,  a  trickster  and  a 
tyrant;  stigmatizing  with  similar  Airulence  the  con- 
duct of  the  Empress  of  Russia  ;  and  in  the  usual  terms 
describing  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  as  the 
inevitable  offspring  of  their  former  government.  The 
actions  of  the  French  at  any  time,  but  least  of  all  in 
the  hour  of  frenzy  and  of  fury,  provoked  and  goaded 
by  the  arms  and  menaces  of  surrounding  despots, 
should  not  furnish  an  inference  or  ground  on  which  to 
estimate  the  temper,  character,  or  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  who,  although  sensible  of  many 
abuses  which  disfigured  their  constitution,  could  not 
be  insensible  to  its  numerous  and  invaluable  blessings. 
This  vehement  harangue  was  treated  by  Mr. Wind- 
ham as  an  address  not  to  the  judgment  of  the  house, 
but  to  the  attention  of  those  reporters  whose  publica- 
tion of  it  would  diffuse  its  circulation  in  quarters  to 
which  it  was  much  better  adapted.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  general  argument ;  but  noticed  the  ma- 
lignity, as  well  as  the  falsehood  and  misapplication,  of 
some  of  the  phrases  which  had  been  referred  to.  Fou- 
lon  had  been  murdered  in  Paris,  because  he  had  been 
reported  to  have  said  "  he  would  make  the  people  eat 
"  grass,"  and  who  could  doubt  what  would  be  the 
result,  if,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  they  who  re- 
peated and  perverted  such  phrases  as  "  perish  com- 
"  merce,"  "swinish  multitude," and  "acquitted  felon," 
could  attain  their  desired  ascendancy.  Some  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  charges  could  no  more  be  replied  to  than 
the  scolding  of  a  fishwoman  in  Billingsgate :  he  al- 
luded to  the  acceptance  of  office  by  himself  and  friends. 
Could  they  have  continued  supporting  ministers  with- 
out joining  them  '?  Support,  without  responsibility 
annexed  to  it,  would  justly  have  been  considered  mean 
and  dishonest ;  and  as  to  saying  that  they  who  took 
an  ostensible  office,  should  have  resigned  its  emolu- 
ments ;  the  idea,  often  agitated,  had  as  often  been  re- 
jected by  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  and  every  at- 
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tempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice  had  been  regarded  as  a    l^xx^x 
mean  and  paltry  lure  to  popularity.     "  The  late  trials," 


he  observed,  "  afforded,  in  the   bare  reading  of  the        1795. 

"  documents  produced  in  evidence,  a  complete  refuta- 

"  tion  of  all  the  patriotic  doubts  and  surmises  relative 

"  to  plots.     This  vaunted  respect  for  the  verdict  of  a 

"  jury,"  he   said,   "  seems   only   applicable   to   those 

"  which  acquit ;  when  they  convict,  its  whole  nature 

"  is  changed  ;    the  jury  become,  as  by  touch  of  magic, 

"  transformed  into  a  packed  set  of  hirelings.     Thus, 

"  the  same  men  who  celebrate  the  jury  who  acquitted 

"  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwall,  had  before  expressed 

"  themselves  most  harshly  of  that  which  condemned 

"  Watt  and  Downie,  although  their  verdict  was  backed 

"  by  the  confession  of  the  convict,  in  a  state  when 

"  every  man's  word  was  taken — on  the  point  of  death." 

Mr.  Erskine  argued,  that  if  a  general  conspiracy  Mr.  Erskine. 
existed,  the  guilt  of  Hardy  was  a  mere  corollary ;  for 
take  away  his  correspondence  from  the  evidence,  and 
the  whole  fabric  vanished.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
most  active  and  bold  society ;  in  fact,  its  founder :  he 
was  the  first  mover  to  the  Convention  in  Scotland; 
whatever  was  done,  he  did  ;  whatever  was  known,  he 
knew ;  whatever  was  in  contemplation,  he  contem- 
plated. The  cases  of  Home  Tooke  and  Thelwall 
afforded  ground  for  similar  observations ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  maintained  that  the  verdicts  did  establish  the 
proposition  that  no  conspiracy  had  existed. 

Mr.  Serj.  Adair,  in  a  speech,  which  was  humorously  ^^''J'^^'i^^'^'"'- 
described  by  Mr.  Fox  as  resembling  that  of  an  advo- 
cate moving  for  a  new  trial,  guarded  the  house  against 
the  fallacy  that  the  act  in  question  was  a  general  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  ;  it  applied  only  to  that 
one  clause  which  related  to  high  treason.  He  con- 
troverted the  deductions  of  Mr.  Erskine,  shewing  that 
if  the  first  verdict  had  established  the  non-existence  of 
a  conspiracy,  the  other  trials  could  not  have  proceeded. 
The  arguments  used  to  shew  that  the  prisoners  could 
not  have  been  properly  acquitted  unless  the  jury  were 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  conspiracy,  had  made  a  very 
strong  impression  indeed  on  his  mind ;  and,  notwith- 
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Lxx>ax      standing  the  verdicts,  had  gone  a  great  way  to  con- 
vince him  of  their  guilt. 


1795.  Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion  with  all  the  force  of 

Mr.  Fox.  Yiis  commanding  eloquence  ;  and  made  many  powerful 
remarks  on  the  acquittals  which  had  already  been  so 
much  discussed.  The  debate  was  terminated  by  a 
]\ir.  Sheridan,  remark  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to 
reply,  as  no  argument  had  been  adduced  against  him, 
and  a  solemn  requisition  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  declare  what  would  be  the  state  of  the 
country  which  he  might  think  would  restore  the  Ha- 
Mr.  Pitt.  |3gas  Corpus  Act.  To  the  sarcasm  Mr.  Pitt  retorted, 
that  if  no  argument  had  been  advanced,  it  was  because 
nothing  had  been  adduced  that  could  produce  any; 
and  as  to  the  longer  duration  of  the  suspension,  he 
could,  -without  difficulty,  pronounce  that  it  would  pro- 
bably be  necessary. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  an  ample 
majority*,  and  not  one  of  those  usually  friendly  mem- 
bers who  had  divided  against  the   minister   on   the 
address,  appears  to  have  voted  with  the  opposition. 
Bill  for  con-  Considering  that  the   act   respecting  which   this 

tinuing  the       motiou  was  made  must  expire  on  the  1st  of  February, 
su!,pen&ion.      ^^^y  q-^-^q  j-easou  cau  be  given  for  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  studied  eloquence,  that  of  prepossessing  the  public 
against  its  renewal.     In  ten  days  after  the  debate,  the 
15th.  Attorney-General  moved  to  bring  in  the  expected  bill. 

The  opposition  w^as  slight,  Mr.  Sheridan  deferring  his 
resistance  until  an  approaching  call  of  the  house ;  but 
Mr.  Grey,  viewing  the  matter  differently,  procured 
a  division,  to  him  rather  unsatisfactory  than  unex- 
pected-j*. 

A  warm  debate  on  the  motion  for  a  second  read- 
second  read,  ing  produced  little  that  was  remarkable,  except  re- 
^"^-  newed   violence,  irregularity,  and  personality.      Mr. 

Mr.  Jekyii.      Jekyll  observcd,  on  a  speech  made  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  it   consisted  entirely  of  the  old  report 
of  the  secret  committee  newly  hashed  up,  and  of  the 
evidence  brought  forward  in  the  late  trials,  and  contra- 
Mr.  Lambion.   c^ictcd  by  repeated  decisions  of  juries.     Mr.  Lambton 

*  185  to  41.  t  71  to  13. 
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said,  we  had  read  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  of  the    lxxxi'x 
Rump  Parhament ;   possibly  posterity  might  view  a 


confiding  Parliament  in  no  better  light  than  either ;  1795. 
for  a  confiding  Parliament  it  was  which,  giving  the 
minister  credit  for  his  assertions,  suspended  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act.  Peferring  to  the  non-production  of 
new  facts  to  warrant  the  intended  measure,  he  cited  a 
sentence  which  was  considered  as  containing  every 
possible  circumstance  of  a  fact,  "  Quis,  quid,  ubi,  qui- 
"  bus  auxiliis,  cur,  quomodo,  quando."  In  a  long 
descant  on  this  theme,  he  re-introduced  many  of  the 
well-worn  pleasantries  about  the  desperate  villains  who 
met  in  night  cellars,  exercised  with  knives  and  other 
such  implements,  planning  nocturnal  schemes,  to  the 
punctual  execution  of  which  they  took  solemn  oaths, 
and  the  army  of  tailors  exercising  in  a  garret  in  Lam- 
beth, He  was  against  the  bill,  because  it  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  nefarious  practices  of  those  dam- 
nable fiends  commonly  called  spies ;  for  fiends  of  hell 
they  were,  both  in  their  objects  and  practices. 

Mr.  Hardinge  made  some  judicious  observations ;  other 
but,  in  general,  the  supporters  of  Government  did  not  "i^"^^^"- 
waste  their  efforts  in  repelling  the  arguments  or  re- 
torting the  insults  of  their  opponents.     The  division 
gave  to  Government  a  strong  majority*. 

After  two  other  incftectual  attempts  to  impede  its  28th. 
prop^ress,  the  bill  passedt.  ^''^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

^       '^        '  \  I  Commons. 

One,  not  very  important  or  strenuous,  debate  arose  Feb.  3. 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  for  a  third  read-  loIJiI!^^ 
ing ;  no  division  took  place ;  but  some  slight  amend- 
ments were   made,   to   which  the   Commons   readily 
assented,  and  four  lords  signed  a  protest. 

Peace  with  France,  a  subject  amply  discussed  in  Motions  for 
the   debates   on   the   address,    produced   also  several  p^*^^- 
motions. 

Earl  Stanhope  first  introduced  the  matter,  by  re-  Jan.  6, 
quiring  the  House  to  declare  that  the  country  ought  1^,^^^^ 
not,  and  would  not,  interfere  in  the  internal  aflfairs  of 
France.     The  eyes  of  the  people,  he  said,  had  been 
opened  to  their  impending  destruction.     The  French 

•  239  to  53.  +  The  divisions  were  68  to  1 1  and  6'2  to  4. 
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had  solemnly  disclaimed  the  principle  of  interference 
in  the  government  of  other  countries ;  they  had  an 
army  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  men,  completely 
disciplined,  first  by  adversity  and  afterward  by  success ; 
Avell  armed,  clothed  and  provided ;  the  inhuman  idea 
of  starving  them  into  submission  must  be  abandoned 
from  its  absurdity;  they  would  soon  have,  perhaps 
had  even  now,  a  fleet  at  sea  infinitely  superior  to  ours. 
Their  finances  were  never  so  flourishing  as  at  present ; 
by  confiscating  of  the  property  of  the  clergy  and  emi- 
grants, they  had  collected  four  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling ;  and  he  detailed  their  copious  wealth,  not  for- 
getting the  plunder  drawn  from  the  church,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  saints.  If  the  assignats  were  at  a  de- 
preciation of  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  they  had 
issued  four  hundred  millions,  they  would  still,  by  call- 
ing them  in,  leave  a  clear  surplus  of  three  hundred 
millions  sterling  untouched.  In  this  vein,  he  talked 
of  the  paper  of  the  French  government,  comparing  it 
to  that  of  the  Americans,  w^hich,  according  to  the 
words  of  an  excellent  author,  had  gone  forth  in  the 
size  of  a  snow-ball,  and  returned  no  bigger  than  a 
hazle-nut. 

Lord  Auckland  commenced  a  masterly  and  states- 
man-like speech,  by  premising  that,  having  been  nearly 
a  year  separated  from  all  oflicial  duties,  and,  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  period,  from  all  official  communica- 
tions, he  had  taken  no  concern  in  the  events  of  the 
war  beyond  the  general  interest  which  had  compelled 
him  to  advert  to  the  progress  of  our  calamities.  If,  in 
that  period,  the  interior  of  France  had  exhibited  scenes 
at  w^hich  humanity  shuddered,  their  armies  and  their 
councils  had  manifested  great  energy  and  ability,  and 
it  had  been  the  inscrutable  will  of  Providence  that 
their  efforts,  although  founded  on,  and  maintained  and 
maintainable  only  by,  crime,  should  have  the  fullest 
success.  It  was  much  less  what  some  were  pleased  to 
call  "  Republican  energy  and  virtue,"  than  the  ill- 
combined  and  discordant  conduct  of  the  allies,  which 
had  brought  us  to  our  present  position ;  the  sad  result 
was,   that   Europe   was  trembling  on  its  basis :    the 
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southern  kingdoms  feebly  struggling  to  maintain  a  t^xx^x 
defensive  war ;  the  late  Austrian  Netherlands  become  ^  ^  ^  ^ ' 
part  of  France ;  and  the  independence  of  Holland,  the  1795. 
protection  of  which  had  been  a  primary  object  of  the 
war,  in  extreme  danger;  and  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
the  infernal  policy  of  arming  the  inhabitants  in  a  mass 
was  extended  to  the  negroes.  If  we  looked  to  our 
naval  power,  we  should  see,  it  was  true,  a  larger  and 
more  efficient  force  than  Great  Britain  ever  possessed 
in  the  second  year  of  any  war ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  unable  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the  in- 
creasing navy  of  the  enemy ;  nor  could  he  conceal  from 
himself  the  possibility  that  the  French  naval  force 
might  soon  derive  new  strength  from  an  accession  of 
Dutch  stores,  Dutch  seamen,  Dutch  ships  of  war,  and 
Dutch  ports.  From  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  this  country  had  a 
just  pretension  to  prosecute  the  war,  not  till  she  should 
obtain,  but  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  indemnity  for 
the  past  as  well  as  security  for  the  future ;  this  claim  of 
indemnity  was,  however,  liable  to  be  qualified,  sus- 
pended, or  even  renounced,  according  to  circumstances. 
He  never  would  object  to  any  pacific  proposition, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  its  acknowledging  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  France.  With  reluctance  he 
sliould  ever  consent  to  such  an  acknowledgment ;  but 
he  liad  always  thought  it  a  possible  event ;  at  present 
it  was  more  than  possible.  The  war  was  not  made  to 
prevent  France  from  giving  to  lierself  the  constitution 
she  might  prefer;  but  to  prevent  her  from  giving  to 
Great  Britain,  and  her  allies,  all  the  wretchedness  and 
horrors  of  a  wild  democracy  ;  he  was  solicitous  to  avoid 
the  two  extremes,  that  peace  might  be  had  at  any 
moment,  or  that  it  was  utterly  unattainable.  The 
present  leaders  of  the  French  republic  were  certainly 
less  abandoned  in  principle,  and  less  ferocious  in  man- 
ners, than  the  monsters  who  preceded  them;  but,  by 
their  successes,  they  might  suppose  that  they  had  an 
interest  in  prolonging  the  war,  or  think  it  dangerous 
to  bring  back  into  France  tlieir  own  victorious  armies. 
I  It  might  be  contrary  to  the  individual  interest  of  the 
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leaders  of  the  day  in  France  to  make  peace ;  but  it 
had  been  seen  that  they  were  leaders  only  of  a  day ; 
and  the  people  at  large  must  desire  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity. France  required  repose  :  her  inhabitants  in 
general  wished  it ;  their  finances  were  stretched  to 
the  utmost :  their  population,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  subsistence,  all  required  peace.  It 
was  contradictory  to  all  the  inferences  of  common 
sense,  that  such  a  system  of  anarcliical  despotism 
should  have  subsisted  during  five  years ;  but  yet  we 
were  not  to  infer  its  permanence  :  Reason  must  at  last 
prevail :  the  essential  consideration  was,  whether  we 
could  in  the  mean  time  save  ourselves  from  the  ruin 
which  was  overwhelming  so  many  other  countries. 
Let  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  contest  be 
demonstrated,  and  he  would  acknowledge  that  the 
moment  was  come  for  saying — "  Oremus  pacem,  et 
"  dextras  tendemus  inermes !"  But,  thank  God !  that 
was  not  the  case ;  and  he  could  not  doubt,  that,  whilst 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  continued,  every  exertion 
should  be  made  that  might  ultimately  suppress  them. 

Peers  who  generally  voted  in  opposition  to  govern- 
ment gave  no  support  to  the  present  motion ;  but  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  intimated,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  promised,  that  others  tending  to  the  same 
purpose  should  soon  be  submitted  to  the  House.  In 
fine.  Lord  Stanhope  found  himself  in  a  situation  not 
new  to  him :  he  stood  alone  in  a  division  against  sixty- 
one  peers,  and  his  solitary  signature  was  affixed  to  a 
protest  of  fifteen  articles. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Grey  moved  a  de- 
claration that  the  existence  of  the  present  government 
of  France  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  precluding,  at 
this  time,  a  negotiation  for  peace.  This  debate  lasted 
till  five  o'clock  in  the  following  morning,  without 
much  novelty  in  fact  or  argument.  The  mover  began 
by  deploring,  in  common  terms,  the  lives  and  the 
money  sacrificed  in  the  war,  and,  from  a  former  speech 
of  the  minister,  drew  the  inference  that  nothing  short 
of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  country  would  induce  him  to 
treat  for  peace.     The  recent  disastrous  events  afibrded 
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but  an  indifFerent  source  of  consolation  to  those  who    l^xxi^x 

had  predicted  a  counter-revolution,  or  who  had  relied  

on  the  ruined  state  of  the  French  finances.  The  people  i795. 
detested  the  very  idea  of  a  monarchy ;  a  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  would  be  their  established  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  most  exaggerated  account  of  the  pro- 
bable debt  of  France  carried  it  only  to  four  hundred 
and  twenty  millions,  while  their  landed  property  was 
allowed  to  exceed  six  hundred  millions.  They  were 
now  adding  whole  nations  to  their  wealth,  and  had  in 
their  possession  a  bank,  once  said  to  be  identified  with 
that  of  England.  But  a  people  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion, contending  for  their  liberties  and  life,  were  not 
to  be  measured  by  common  efforts ;  for  while  there 
was  iron  in  the  bowels,  or  grass  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  was  no  end  to  their  resources.  Their  po- 
pulation amounted  to  one-sixth  of  all  Europe ;  add  to 
this  the  distracted  and  impoverished  state  of  our  allies, 
and  then  he  believed  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
think  of  success  in  another  campaign ;  for  it  was  clear, 
that,  however  desirable,  it  was  impossible  to  conquer 
them.  Our  resources,  undoubtedly,  were  very  great ; 
but,  whatever  we  might  think  of  ourselves,  we  had 
not,  nor  in  the  nature  of  things  could  we  have,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  war,  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the 
French  ;  for  they  must  fight  while  there  was  a  man 
or  a  shilling  left. 

In  terms  of  derision  and  condemnation,  he  adverted 
to  the  state  of  our  allies,  the  poverty  of  the  Emperor, 
tlie  insincerity  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  general 
impossibility  of  creating  an  effectual  co-operation 
among  other  powers.  We  ought,  under  our  present 
circumstances,  to  begin  a  negotiation  ;  but  his  motion 
did  not  go  to  that  effect ;  it  was  only  to  put  the  country 
in  a  negotiable  state.  The  House  ought  to  recollect 
that  the  French  Convention  had  repealed  the  decree 
of  the  nineteenth  of  November,  and  followed  that  re- 
peal with  a  declaration  that  they  would  never  inter- 
fere with  the  government  of  any  other  country.  Hav- 
ing adverted  to  the  many  motions  proceeding  from  his 
side  of  the  house,  each  of  which  had  been  made  at  a 
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1795.  Certainly  not :  we  were  a  great  power,  and  had  great 
resources ;  but  that  was  an  additional  reason  why  we 
should  put  our  affairs  in  a  train  for  negotiation.  If 
we  did  so  now,  we  had  the  advantage  of  that  power 
and  of  those  resources ;  but  should  we  exhaust  them, 
and  be  at  last  compelled  to  negotiate,  we  should  then 
indeed  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  Were  Han- 
over, the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  the  whole 
of  Spain,  added  to  their  conquests,  should  we  be 
less  at  their  mercy  than  at  present  ]  Did  the  minister 
really  believe  that  the  people  would  submit  for  ever 
to  be  guided  by  such  abominable  policy  1  Did  he 
really  beheve  that,  even  at  this  hour,  the  war  was 
popular  1  Did  any  man  in  that  house  believe  it '?  Fie 
was  confident  of  the  contrary.  If  the  House  was 
really  disposed  to  trust  ministers  with  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  would  they  declare  that  they  could 
trust  their  allies'?  Should  an  attempt  to  negotiate 
prove  fruitless,  the  House  would  be  unanimous,  and 
the  people  unanimous,  and  we  should  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour ;  he  himself  should  be  ready  to  go 
into  the  field,  to  stand  in  the  front  of  battle,  and  fall 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  William  Smith  seconded  the  motion  ;  and,  in 
what  ISIr.  Pitt  described  as  the  longest  simile  he  had 
ever  heard,  compared  all  the  occurrences  of  the  Ame- 
rican with  those  of  the  French  revolution ;  put  in 
parallel,  events,  declarations,  and  persons;  but  his 
exactness  was  not  such  as  to  illustrate  his  subject,  nor 
were  his  details  calculated  to  establish  any  principle. 

Anxious,  as  he  said,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  at 
an  early  period  of  the  debate,  INIr.  Pitt  entered  into  a 
full  investigation  of  the  whole  matter  in  discussion, 
not  merely  refuting  the  objections  of  his  opponents, 
but  explaining  the  aims  and  intentions  of  government. 
There  existed  nothing,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  or  of  Europe,  to  induce  the  House  to  depart 
from  the  sentiments  recorded  in  their  repeated  resolu- 
tions, some  of  which  he  caused  to  be  read,  and  with 
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which  the  present  motion  was  utterly  inconsistent. 
The  restoration  of  monarchy  upon  the  old  principles 
had  never  been  stated  as  a  sine  qua  non,  preparatory  1795. 
to  peace.  While  France  abstained  from  interfering 
with  the  government  of  other  nations,  and  until  a 
direct  and  absolute  aggression  had  been  made,  and 
hostilities  actually  commenced,  his  Majesty  had  main- 
tained peace.  He  could  not,  however,  assent  to  the 
doctrine,  that  the  form  of  government  in  another 
country  ought  never  to  be  considered  as  having  any 
influence  on  the  security  of  a  treaty.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  there  had  never  existed  in 
France  a  government  capable  of  affording  any  such 
security  as  should  render  peace  preferable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  difficult  and  hazardous  war.  In  the 
termination  of  every  war,  there  were  two  objects — 
reparation  and  security ;  but  the  great  object  was  se- 
curity ;  reparation  being  only  an  auxiliary,  only  a 
subordinate  object.  The  whole  question  was  nar- 
rowed to  a  single  and  a  plain  point — whether  war,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  human  evils,  was  less  painful,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  dangers  attending  an  insecure  and 
dishonourable  peace ;  whether  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  internal  state  and  government  of  France 
did  or  did  not  afford  a  prospect  of  sufficient  security 
to  make  it  wise  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  nego- 
tiate'? We  had  seen  the  reign  and  fall  of  Brissot; 
the  reign  and  fall  of  Robespierre ;  and  now  saw  the 
prevalence  of  a  system  that  was  called  moderatism. 
What  were  the  particular  grounds  of  permanence  that 
ought  to  give  us  dependence  on  its  stability  ]  There 
was  some  relaxation  of  severity  and  terror ;  a  mode- 
ration arising  only  from  comparison.  The  Conven- 
tion professed  to  have  renounced  the  crimes  and  cru- 
elties of  preceding  times  ;  but  had  unanimity  increased 
among  them]  On  the  contrary,  there  had  never 
been  stronger  instances  of  opposition,  distraction,  and 
confusion.  The  present  rulers  might  gradually  draw 
a  veil  over  former  severities,  and  obtain,  if  not  the 
good  opinion  and  confidence,  at  least  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nation.     Should  such  a  change  take  place,  and 
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such  an  order  of  things  arrive,  through  whatever  road 
and  by  whatever  means,  if  such  stabiUty  and  authority 
were  given  to  their  government  as  might  afford  grounds, 
not  of  certainty,  but  of  moral  probability,  that  we 
might  treat  for  peace  with  security,  then  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  negotiate.  But  supposing  we  did  not 
look  to  the  chance  of  a  change,  what  assurance  had 
we  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  present  National 
Convention.  Did  France  make  any  professions  ?  did 
she  show  any  really  pacific  dispositions  1  They  pro- 
fessed a  desire  of  peace  with  some  powers,  in  order 
more  securely  to  ruin  others.  Their  moderation  was 
reserved  for  Holland ;  their  vindictive  propensities  for 
Great  Britain.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  decree  of 
the  nineteenth  of  November  was  repealed,  and  that 
therefore  the  French  no  longer  aspired  at  interfering 
with  the  internal  government  of  other  countries ;  but, 
in  April  1793,  they  had  decreed  the  penalty  of  death 
against  any  person  who  should  propose  peace  with 
any  country  until  it  acknowledged  the  French  Ke- 
public,  one  and  indivisible,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality.  These  principles,  once  re- 
cognized as  the  legitimate  foundation  of  government, 
would  be  universal  in  their  application,  and  amount 
to  a  confession  of  the  usurpation  and  injustice  of  every 
other  government.  Should  we  run  no  risk  of  serious 
internal  dangers  by  reviving  and  rekindling  the  embers 
of  that  faction  which  some  members  had  supposed  to 
be  totally  extiuguished  1  A  peace  so  precarious,  would 
be  one  of  watching,  of  inquietude,  of  distrust ;  merely 
a  short  truce,  a  state  of  partial  inactivity  and  inter- 
rupted repose. 

Mr.  Pitt  also  exposed  at  length  the  misconceptions 
which  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  finance,  and 
spoke  with  firmness  and  decision  of  our  ability  to  per- 
severe in  the  contest.  Although  he  opposed  the  ori- 
ginal motion,  he  said  he  should  conclude  with  moving 
peace.  He  would  not  be  contented  barely  to  negative 
the  resolution ;  but  w^ould  propose  an  amendment  sub- 
stituting that  language  which,  in  his  mind,  it  became 
Parhament  to  hold  as  best  adapted  to  the  subject      It 
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was  to  substitute,  for  the  original  resolution,  a  declara-       xxxfx 
tion  that  Parliament  was  determined  firmly  to  support 


his  Majesty  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  present  1795. 
just  and  necessary  war,  as  affording,  at  this  time,  the 
only  reasonable  expectation  of  permanent  security  and 
peace;  to  rely  on  his  Majesty's  intention  to  employ 
vigorously  the  force  and  resources  of  the  country  in 
support  of  its  essential  interests  ;  and  on  his  desire, 
uniformly  manifested,  to  effect  a  pacification,  on  just 
and  honourable  grounds,  with  any  government  in 
France  which  should  appear  capable  of  maintaing  the 
accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other 
countries. 

After  some  intermediate  speeches,  in  one  of  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Coke  affirmed  the  desire  of  peace  to  be  Mr.  Coke, 
universal  in  the  country,  except  among  the  immediate 
dependants  of  ministers,  contractors,  and  jobbers,  who 
profited  by  the  war,  and  professed  his  great  attach- 
ment to  Mr.  Fox,  who,  he  was  persuaded,  would  soon 
be  called  upon,  by  the  public  voice,  to  save  the  nation, 
Mr.  Wilbcrforce  said  he  did  not  accord  in  Mr.  Grey's  Mr.  wiibcr- 
motion,  which  miq:ht  be  considered  to  implv  that  mi-  force  moves  an 

1         1T11T        -I     '  T        ^  re  amcndincnl. 

nisters  should  be  obliged  immediately  to  oner  or  to 
accept  peace  if  offered;  and  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment, "  such  a  government  as  should  be  capable  of 
"  maintaining  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,"  were 
indefinite.  In  fact,  we  had  only  a  choice  of  evils : 
peace  would  certainly  not  be  attended  with  so  much 
comfort  and  security  as  under  the  circumstances  of 
ordinary  governments.  The  great  danger  apprehended 
from  making  it  was  the  probable  mischief  to  result 
from  the  efforts  of  our  enemies  to  foment  our  internal 
discontent ;  but  this  would  be  averted  by  the  general 
affection  of  the  people  toward  government.  He  did 
not  mean  that  an  ambassador  should  be  employed  di- 
rectly to  treat  for  peace ;  but  that  a  proper  person 
should  intimate  our  disposition  to  do  so  on  equitable 
and  honourable  terms.  He  thought  a  counter-revolu- 
tion more  likely  to  take  place  in  peace  than  during 
the  continuance  of  war.  The  conflicting  factions  in 
the  capital  would  severally  endeavour  to  attach  bodies 
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Txvv^V     of  the  army  to  their  cause,  and  dano^crous  dissensions 
would  ensue.     Great  Britain,  like  every  other  nation, 


1795.  was  too  ready  to  enter  into  wars,  and  to  carry  them  on 
too  long ;  but  it  was  our  true  policy  to  meddle  with 
continental  politics  as  little  as  possible.  His  amended 
motion  was,  "That  the  existence  of  any  particular  form 
"  of  government  in  France  ought  not  to  preclude  such 
"  a  peace  between  the  two  countries  as,  both  in  itself 
"  and  in  the  manner  of  effecting  it,  should  be  other- 
"  wise  consistent  with  the  safety,  honour,  and  interests 
"  of  Great  Britain." 
Mr.  Fox.  Mr.   Fox   declared  his  preference  of  Mr.  Grey's 

proposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  but  directed 
his  vehement  censures  against  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Pitt :  it  w^as  unexpected ;  for  he  had  pledged  himself, 
three  weeks  before,  to  come  to  issue  on  the  words  of 
the  present  motion  ;  but  now  he  had  proposed  an 
amendment  by  which  he  was  to  avoid  a  direct  decision, 
and  delude  the  house  by  a  little  temporary  unmeaning 
concession.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  superior 
talents  ;  but  having  directed  them  to  delusion  and 
quibbling,  rather  than  to  what  was  grand,  manly,  and 
open,  he  did  not  possess  a  mind  equal  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  position.  He  seemed  only  anxious,  by  a 
little  evasive  management  for  the  day,  to  gain  over  a 
few  votes  of  irresolute  members  ;  as  if  he  could  so 
alter  the  eternal  nature  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  or  to 
baffle  expected  petitions  ;  as  if,  by  lulling  a  few  indi- 
viduals into  a  brief  continuance  of  apathy,  he  could 
extricate  the  nation  from  the  deplorable  situation  into 
which  he  had  plunged  it.  The  present  proposition 
went  far  enough  to  disgrace  his  new  colleagues,  but 
not  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  country.  On  the 
failure  of  the  campaigns  and  the  consequences  even  of 
occasional  successes,  Mr.  Fox  observed  that  whenever 
we  had  made  the  slightest  impression  or  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  temporary  good  fortune,  it  was  sure  to 
be  followed  by,  and  perhaps  to  have  produced,  some 
dreadful  revolution,  accompanied  with  the  horrors  of 
massacre  and  devastation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when- 
ever we  had  been  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  from  their 
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territory,  the  French  had  never  failed  to  subside  into     l£5x^x 

a  comparative  tranquilHty,  and  to  have   their   inter-  

nal  condition  ameliorated.  Thus,  when  the  Duke  of  1795. 
Brunswick  had  penetrated  to  within  sixty  miles  of 
Paris,  came  the  revolution  of  the  lOtli  of  August. 
When  we  were  in  possession  of  Toulon,  the  shocking 
and  diabolical  massacres  at  Lyons  took  place  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  we  evacuated  the  place,  than  they  began  to 
make  atonement  for  their  scandalous  devastations. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  happened  the 
fall  of  Robespierre ;  and  certainly,  in  proportion  as  we 
had  been  discomfited  and  driven  from  them,  the  French 
had  exerted  themselves  for  their  own  deliverance  from 
internal  tyranny  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural ; 
for,  animated  by  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
they  gave  up,  when  attacked,  every  consideration  to 
preserve  their  independence;  but,  when  relieved  from 
fear,  they  had  as  constantly  thrown  off  their  domestic 
tyrant. 

Adverting  to  the  consistency  which  the  House 
ought  to  maintain  with  respect  to  its  former  declara- 
tions, INIr.  Fox  referred  to  Ock^akow;  and,  on  the  ob- 
jection to  our  being  the  first  to  negotiate,  he  asked 
if  it  could  be  expected  that  tlie  French  government 
would  be  the  first,  when  our  ministers  had  twenty 
times  said  that  no  possible  peace  could  be  made  while 
they  continued  in  power "?  What  would  be  the  feel- 
ings of  Englishmen,  if,  for  instance,  the  Convention 
had  declared  that  they  never  could  treat  until  there 
should  be  a  reform  in  our  government  1  Yet  such  a 
declaration  we  had  made  toward  France,  and  must  do 
away  the  effect  of  our  arrogant  and  impolitic  expres- 
sions before  we  could  have  peace.  Did  he  propose  to 
enfeeble  our  means  of  exertion — to  unman  one  ship — 
to  disband  one  regiment  1  No ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
proposition  was  to  add  vigour  to  the  country.  It  was 
said  that  for  the  continuance  of  peace  there  was  no 
positive  security ;  we  should  have  as  much  now  as  in 
any  former  period.  Were  it  to  take  place,  the  French 
must  disband  their  armies;  and  if  the  mighty  machine, 
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which  nothing  but  the  diaboHcal  confederacy  of  des- 
pots had  erected,  were  once  stopped,  it  would  be  im- 
possible again  to  put  it  in  motion. 

He  called  to  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  me- 
morable expression  of  his  venerable  father,  that  they 
should  die  on  the  last  breach  before  they  granted  the 
independence  of  America ;  and  that  the  first  act  of  his 
own  political  life  was  to  sign  that  very  independence 
which  his  father  had  deprecated.  Necessity  had  dictated 
the  act,  and  he  must  now,  in  the  same  manner,  retract 
his  system  with  respect  to  France. 

Without  attempting  to  answer  the  general  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Dundas  observed,  that  it  was 
only  three  weeks  since  the  House  had  come  to  a  deter- 
mination to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour  ;  and  had 
any  thing  since  happened  to  induce  them  to  pass  a 
resolution  diametrically  opposite?  He  did  not  wonder 
that  Mr.  Fox  was  so  angry  at  the  amendment ;  because, 
had  his  right  honourable  friend  only  negatived  the 
motion,  it  would  have  been  published,  in  every  dirty 
newspaper  in  the  kingdom,  that  ministers  would  treat 
with  no  government  in  France  but  a  monarchy,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  contest  was,  the  destruction  of 
the  republic  at  present  established. 

In  finally  settling  the  resolution,  several  divisions 
took  place ;  first,  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Grey's  pro- 
position should  be  left  entire ;  but  that  was  negatived 
by  a  large  majority*.  Mr.  Wilberforce's  amendment 
on  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  next,  in  a  similar  manner,  re- 
jected-j-.  Mr.  Sheridan  then  moved  a  new  amendment, 
by  way  of  addition  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  declaring  the 
House  not  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  were  circum- 
stances in  the  existing  government  of  France  which 
precluded  all  negotiation,  or  rendered  it  incapable  of 
maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  other  countries.  This  was  also  negatived, 
and  the  resolution,  as  framed  by  the  minister,  adopted. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pre- 
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sented  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  motion  similar  to  that    l^xx^x 
of  Mr.  Grey ;  and  Lord  Grenville  moved  an  amend- 


ment in  the  same  words  with  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.     The        J795. 
debate,  although  animated,  presented  nothing  new  in  ^'il^  Duke  of 
substance  ;  but  the  irritating  personalities  which  dis-  Bedford's 
tinguished  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  Amradment. 
were  in  general  avoided,  although  censures  of  the  war, 
and  of  our  allies,  of  ministers,  their  conduct  and  mo- 
tives, were  not  spared.     Two  reverend  prelates,  Dr.  rj,^^  Bishop  of 
Watson,  Bishop  of  LandafF,  and  Dr.  Barrington,  Bishop  Landatf. 
of  Durham,  delivered  their  opinions  on  opposite  sides*. 
The  Bishop  of  Landaff  observed  that   the  justifiable 
occasions  of  going  to  war  were  few,  very  few,  indeed ; 
and,  when  the  spirit  of  Christianity  should  exert  its 
proper  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  who  constitute 
the  councils  of  princes,  war  would  cease  throughout 
the  Christian  world.      No  war  could  be  justified  on 
any  principle,  either  of  revealed  or  of  natural  reli- 
gion,  until  indemnity  for  past  injury,   and   security 
against  future   aggression,  had   been  demanded  and 
refused ;  until  every  means  of  accommodation  had  been 
tried — -tried  with  a  sincere  disposition  for  preserving 
peace,  and  tried  in  vain.  After  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  the  first  campaign,  nay,  at 
any  period  before  we  had  actually  broken  our  neutral- 
ity, we  might  have  interposed  our  good  offices  between 
the  contending  parties,  with  great  propriety,  and  with 
great  probability  of  effect.     The  war  had  not  arisen 
from  a  confederation  of  princes  to  dismember  France 
and  annihilate  the  liberty   of  Europe;    the  King  of 
Great  Britain  would  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  consented,  and   the  minister   was  incapable  of 
either  proposing  or  patronizing  a  project  so  nefarious. 
The  war  was  begun  by  the  princes  of  the  Continent, 
and  entered  into  by  ourselves,  to  stop  the  propagation 
of  democratic  principles.     He  expatiated  on  the  nu- 

♦  "  Though  I  had  been  told  by  one  of  my  brethren,"  the  Bishop  of  Landaff 
says,  "  that  the  King  had  expressed  his  dislike  of  bishops  interfering  in  political 
"  matters,  I  was  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  his  Majesty's  displeasure  from 
"  making  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  support  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
"  motion.  I  was  the  only  bishop  who  did,  cither  by  vote  or  speech,  support  this 
"  motion  ;  and  I  do  not  repent  of  my  singularity,  for  it  was  a  motion,  at  an 
"  early  period  of  the  war,  for  peace."     Memoirs,  vol,  ii.  p.  1. 
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Lxxxfx     "^^^*o^s  blessings   enjoyed  under  oiu'  constitution,  to 
shew  that  there  was  no  body  of  men,  aristocratical  or 


i;95.  democratical,  churchmen  or  dissenters,  which  would 
wish  to  exchange  our  assizes  and  our  sessions  for  re- 
volutionary tribunals ;  our  houses  of  Parliament  for  com- 
mittees of  legislature  and  general  safety ;  our  beloved 
monarch  for  a  Robespierre. 

On  the  political  circumstances  of  France,  and  on 
the  prevailing  contempt  of  religion,  the  Bishop  made 
many  observations,  and  expressed  a  full  hope,  a  full 
expectation,  grounded  on  some  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  this  abandonment  of  all  religion  in 
France  would  be  followed  in  due  time,  in  the  time 
known  only  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  purer  system  of  Christianity  than  has  ever 
taken  place  in  that  country  since  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
Finally,  his  opinion  was,  that  we  should  make  the  most 
vigorous  preparations  for  war  by  land,  and  especially  by 
sea ;  that  these  preparations  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  real  disposition  for  peace.  Thus  prepared,  and 
thus  disposed,  we  might  boldly  say  to  France,  "  Peace 
or  war  ;  take  your  choice." 
Bishop  of  Much  more  concise  was  the  speech  of  the  Bishop 

Durham.  ^f  Durham.  The  noble  Duke,  he  said,  had  expressed 
a  hope  of  support  from  the  bench  on  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  sit,  founded  on  the  humanity  of  his  motion, 
and  its  tendency  to  stop  the  effusion  of  human  blood. 
Could  he  persuade  himself  that  such  would  be  its 
effect,  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  concur  in  it.  As 
a  friend  to  peace,  as  a  minister  of  peace,  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain  peace,  whenever  it  could  be  obtained  with 
honour  and  security.  To  treat  at  a  moment  like  this, 
with  an  enemy  flushed  with  an  almost  unparalleled 
rapidity  of  conquest,  would  betray  a  weakness  of  force 
and  resources  which  did  not  exist,  and  increase  their 
hopes,  already  sufficiently  sanguine,  of  adding  Great 
Britain  and  its  dependencies  to  their  too  widely  ex- 
tended empire.  For  one  drop  of  blood  which  would 
be  shed  while  we  were  prepared  and  on  our  guard, 
torrents  would  flow  as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
the  torpid  inactivity  which  would  seize  all  ranks  of 
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men,  on  the  supposition  that  overtures  of  peace  would     Lxxla'x. 
terminate  in  tranquillity ;  and  on  the  subsequent  neces- 


sity of  repclHng  the  invader,  and  fighting  for  our  pro-        1795. 
pcrty,  our  lives,  our  sovereign,  our  constitution,  and 
our  religion. 

In  favour  of  the  motion,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  Motion 
spoke  with  his  usual  extent  of  information,  force  of  ^<'J^*=*^<^'^- 
argument,  and  clearness  of  arrangement ;  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  and  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.  On  the  other  side  were  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
Earl  Spencer,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  Lord  Auckland.  The  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority*. 

At  an  advanced  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Wilbcr-  JJ'y  '^''• 
force  moved  for  a  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  the  wiibcrforce- 
House  that  the  present  circumstances  of  France  ought  '"'^*'i°°- 
not  to  preclude  government  from  entertaining  propo- 
sals for  a  general  pacification ;  and  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  make  peace,  if  it  could  be 
effected  on  fair  terms,  and  in  an  honourable  manner. 

On  the  subject  of  war,  it  appears  that  ]\Ir.  Wilber- 
force  had  always  been  a  hesitating  and  undecided  sup- 
porter of  the  minister;  and  although  he  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  talents,  and  had  long 
lived  with  him  on  terms  of  intimate  private  friendship, 
their  difference  on  this  subject  enlarged  by  degrees,  and 
extended,  at  last,  to  an  open  separation,  although  not 
attended  with  the  usual  displays  of  party  hostility  f. 
At  the  period  when  this  motion  was  produced,  no  re- 
sult could  be  expected,  unless  it  were  to  shew  to  what 
numbers  an  opposition  to  the  ministers  might  be 
carried,  when,  to  the  usual  members  of  that  party, 
were  joined  a  few  who  had  formerly  been  their  sup- 
porters. The  mover  said,  an  opinion  had  of  late  very 
generally  prevailed,  that  ministers  were  either  actually 
negotiating,  or  purposing  to  negotiate,  a  peace.  With- 
out going  the  length  of  saying.  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei  ; 
he  would  maintain,  that  the  general  opinion  of  a  people 

•  88  to  15. 

t    Life  of  William  Wiibcrforce,  by  his  Sons,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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was  entitled  to  a  great  degree  of  respect.  Several 
powers,  he  observed,  had  made  peace  with  France, 
without  acknowledging  the  republic  as  founded  on 
the  rights  of  man,  or  signing  their  own  deposition; 
and  he  dwelt  on  the  military  force  of  France,  both  with 
reference  to  its  positive  increase,  and  the  defections 
among  the  allies ;  the  depreciation  of  theu'  paper  did 
not  weaken  their  resources ;  bread  was  cheaper  with 
them  than  in  England ;  a  general  satisfaction  prevailed 
on  account  of  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee  and  the 
Chouans ;  and  whatever  partial  or  temporary  tumults 
might  occur  in  Paris,  the  expectation  of  a  general 
rising  seemed  at  an  end.  The  true  policy  for  this 
country  would  be,  to  cultivate  our  domestic  resources, 
to  consult  the  happiness,  the  morals,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  lower  orders,  to  excite  their  confidence  in  adminis- 
tration, and  to  abstain  from  continental  connexions. 

Mr.  Duncombe  having  seconded  the  motion,  Mr. 
Windham  observed  on  it  as  most  extraordinary,  both 
in  itself,  and  in  relation  to  the  sentiments  and  de- 
clarations which  had  formerly  been  adopted  by  the 
mover  and  seconder,  in  conjunction  with  a  great 
majority  of  the  House.  Mr.  Wilberforce  now  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  moment  a  treaty  was  signed,  we 
should  be  at  liberty  to  disband  our  armies  ;  prosperity 
would  of  course  return,  and  we  should  immediately 
enter  on  a  career  of  tranquillity  and  afiluence.  He 
depicted  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  a  sort  of  Constitution- 
monger  ;  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  said  that  he  would 
give  to  France  the  same  constitution  as  that  of 
America ;  he  would  give  them  a  constitution,  as  if 
every  government  did  not  grow  out  of  the  habits,  the 
prejudices,  the  sentiments,  and  the  affections  of  the 
people.  He  would  give  them  a  constitution,  as 
children,  who  had  surrounded  a  twig  with  a  quantity 
of  dirt,  would  think  they  had  planted  a  tree.  What 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  government  of  France  1 
It  was  said  to  be  moderate  ;  but  how  1  only  in  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  plans  of  terror,  murder,  and 
proscription.  Compared  with  other  governments  it 
was  still  distinguished  for  injustice,  violence,  and  insult. 
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Was  it  to  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  slight  report,  that    lJxx^'x. 

the  mob  had  broken   into  the  august   body  of   the  . 

Convention  ;  that  the  members  had  been  forced  to  fly;  1793. 
that  the  head  of  one  had  been  cut  off ;  and  that,  with 
it  in  their  hands,  the  mob  had  addressed  a  speech  to 
the  President  1  Little  hope  would  be  entertained  of  the 
permanency  of  such  a  government ;  and  nothing  but 
such  motions  as  that  now  brought  forward  could 
prevent  a  speedy  termination  of  the  present  contest. 
They  could  tend  only  to  lay  England  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  a  report  lately  delivered 
to  the  Convention,  stated,  "  that  they  would  make  no 
"  concessions  nor  offer  any  terms  of  accommodation  to 
"  Great  Britain.  They  were  determined  to  continue 
"  the  war  until  they  had  reduced  the  pride  and  power 
"  of  this  haughty  country."  lie  did  not  believe  that 
discontent  was  really,  however  it  might  ostensibly  be, 
appeased ;  and  if  we  had  acted  with  becoming  caution, 
instead  of  an  isolated  La  Vendee,  we  might  have 
known  that  the  whole  of  France  was  becoming  one 
entire  La  Vendee.  With  much  force  he  attacked  Mr. 
Wilberforce  on  his  inconsistency  and  rashness.  He 
was  the  friend  of  the  minister,  and  had  pronounced 
many  eulogiums  on  him  ;  professed  reliance  on  his 
talents,  his  integrity,  and  his  judgment;  praised  his 
general  capacity,  and  esteemed  him  the  properest 
person  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  but,  with  all  these 
great  qualities,  he  was  not  fit  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  state,  and  therefore  the  honorable  gentleman 
proposed  to  take  that  task  upon  himself  After  some 
further  observations,  applying  rather  to  the  mover  than 
to  the  motion,  and  a  remark  that  Great  Britain  had  no 
wish  to  imitate  the  Kepublic  of  Holland  or  the  Duchy 
of  Tuscany,  but  left  to  them  the  reward  of  their  virtue, 
Mr.  Windham  concluded  a  speech  of  great  eloquence, 
wit,  and  historical  learning,  by  moving  the  order  of 
the  day. 

My.  Fox,  censuring  the  personalities  of  Mr.  Wind-  ^^   p  ^ 
ham,  referred  to  his  own  change  of  opinions  and  to 
his  present  position  in  the  house,  as  contrasted  Avitli 
his  former  votes  and  declarations.     He  cited  the  Irish 
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Lxxxix  pi'opositions,  and  Ockzakow,  as  a  proof  that  the 
___U____  mmister  could  by  a  minority  be  compelled  to  renounce 
1795.  a  measure  to  which  a  majority  had  assented.  He 
expatiated  with  unmitigated  disapprobation  on  our 
conduct  to  neutral  powers,  and  noticed  the  insincerity 
of  our  allies.  Of  the  court  of  Berlin  he  was  not 
certainly  inchnod  to  be  the  panegyrist ;  but  the  least 
objectionable  part  of  its  conduct  was  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  with  the  French  Repubhc.  It  had  been  asked 
what  had  Holland  gained  by  her  disposition  to  nego- 
tiate early  in  the  war?  what,  he  would  ask,  had 
Holland  gained  by  the  protection  of  the  allies  ?  the 
spectacle  of  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  through 
her  provinces,  and  the  necessity  of  treating,  with  a 
French  army  in  possession  of  her  country.  Of  our 
conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  nothing  remained  but  a 
single  post  in  Saint  Domingo,  another  in  Saint  Lucie, 
and  the  island  of  Martinique  ;  and  were  these  pre- 
carious acquisitions  worth  the  hazard  to  which  we  had 
exposed  all  our  other  possessions  in  that  quarter? 
If  he  were,  as  he  had  once  been  called,  the  advocate  of 
Russia,  he  would  say  that  she  had  contributed  more 
than  her  share  to  the  purposes  of  the  grand  confederacy. 
Aided  by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  she  had  completely 
extinguished  Jacobinism  in  Poland ;  and  this  was  all 
she  would  do.  Mr.  Windham  had  said  that  Jacobins 
alone  cried  out  for  peace.  No  :  the  industrious  manu- 
facturer, overloaded  with  taxes,  cried  aloud  for  peace. 
The  Jacobins,  as  those  men  were  termed  who  wished 
for  a  radical  reform,  looked  on  ministers  as  their  best 
friends,  and  relied  only  on  a  continuance  of  the  war 
for  a  full  attainment  of  their  favourite  object.  Six 
years,  he  said,  had  now  elapsed  since  the  memorable 
era  of  the  French  revolution.  He  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  given  it  his  commendation ;  as  it  had  over- 
thrown the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons,  he  deemed  it  a 
glorious  event ;  but  his  approbation  did  not  include  a 
sanction  of  subsequent  acts.  He  approved  of  the  re- 
sistance made  by  the  Parliament  of  1645  to  Charles 
the  First;  of  the  conduct  even  of  Cromwell,  in  the 
first  instance  :  but,  although  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
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pare  that  great  man  with  those  who  had  raised  them-    lxxx^x. 

selves  to  power  in  the  French  revolution,  was  it  to  be  

inferred  that  he  approved  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  1795. 
any  more  than  of  their  cruelties  ^  He  renewed  the 
often-repeated  comparison  between  the  present  and  the 
American  war,  and  maintained  that  the  existing  go- 
vernment of  France,  however  unstable  it  might  seem, 
offered  more  security,  from  the  publicity  of  its  coun- 
cils, than  could  be  expected  from  the  dark  secrecy  of 
any  despotism ;  and  there  was  as  much  cause  to  ex- 
pect fidelity  from  the  French,  as  from  any  of  the  princes 
of  Europe. 

To  this  harangue,  l\Ir.  Pitt  made  a  temperate  an-  Mr.  Pitt. 
swer,  in  which  it  plainly  appeared  that,  although  not 
disposed  at  the  present  time,  he  expected  soon  to  be 
enabled  to  enter  on  a  negotiation.  On  the  subject  of 
Holland,  he  maintained  that  it  was  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  Europe  in  general  that  it  was  not  added  to 
France  without  a  struggle  ;  the  event,  but  for  the 
interference  of  this  country,  would  have  taken  place 
two  years  ago.  It  arose  from  the  people  having  in- 
dulged in  unfounded  hopes  of  peace,  in  a  treaty  of 
alliance  which  ended  in  their  being  invaded  and  con- 
quered ;  they  submitted,  under  promises  of  protec- 
tion, and  were  defrauded  of  four  millions  of  money. 
He  trusted  that  when  Mr.  Fox  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sent government  of  France  a  resemblance  to  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  it  was  not  meant  that  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  discussed  in  one  popular 
assembly ;  nor  was  it  worth  while  to  examine  whether 
a  despotic  government  or  an  anarchical  republic  most 
nearly  resembles  our  constitution,  which  is  equally 
distant  from  both  extremes. 

From  a  review  of  the  state  of  this  country  and  of 
the  enemy  ;  considering  attentively  the  state  of  the 
C'Ontinent,  the  bankrupt  finances,  and  the  prodigal 
expenses  of  France,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions sterling  in  one  month,  or  a  sum  greater  than  the 
whole  national  debt  of  England  in  a  year ;  he  concluded 
that  he  hoped  for  a  more  favourable  order  of  things, 
and  had  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  any  attempt  at 
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negotiation  at  this  moment ;  but  by  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war  for  a  short  time  longer,  we  had 
every  reasonable  prospect  that  we  should  be  able  to 
procure  for  ourselves  a  solid,  permanent,  and  honour- 
able peace. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a  short  reply ;  and,  on  a 
division,  the  House  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day*. 

One  more  attempt  on  the  subject  of  negotiation 
was  made  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  moved  a  long 
address  to  his  Majesty,  recapitulating  many  circum- 
stances and  events  since  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities, and  rejDresenting  a  sincere  and  irresistible  con- 
viction that  the  sense  of  the  nation  with  which  his 
Majesty  was  engaged  in  hostilities,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
position of  its  present  government,  afforded  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  negotiation ;  and  that  an  ardent 
and  universal  wish  for  the  restoration,  on  fair  and  ho- 
nourable grounds,  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  openly 
avowed  by  many  of  his  allies  on  the  Continent,  pervaded 
with  equal  influence  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects at  home.  The  noble  mover,  declaring  that  he 
would  not  refer  to  any  of  those  former  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  the  war,  respecting  which  there  had 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  there 
being  little  or  nothing  that  was  new  to  advance,  the 
debate  was  limited  to  three  short  speeches  by  Lord 
Grenville,  Lord  Guilford,  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
the  motion  was  rejectedf . 

Some  of  the  arguments  used  in  these  discussions 
had  been  anticipated,  and  many  were  repeated  by  Mr. 
Fox,  in  moving  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  Such 
motions,  he  admitted,  though  frequent,  had  seldom 
been  effectual,  and  adverted  particularly  to  one  of  his 
own  during  the  American  war^.  Much  dissatisfac- 
tion existed  in  the  country,  he  said,  not  arising  from 
the  influence  of  French  principles,  but  from  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  a  system  which  had  produced  so  much 
misfortune  and  disgrace.  There  was  not  a  mere  ma- 
jority, there  was  an  almost  unanimity  in  favour  of  loy- 


*  201  to  86. 
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alty ;  but  still  there  was  a  daily  increasing  dissatisfac-     lxxx^x 

tion,  not  manifested  by  plots   and  conspiracies,  but 

arising-  from  the  idea  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  1795. 
not  even  virtually  the  representative  of  the  people, 
neither  guarding  their  rights  nor  superintending  their 
interests.  The  enquiries  he  proposed  for  the  commit- 
tee were  various  and  extensive,  comprising  every  mat- 
ter connected  with  war,  finance,  and  the  internal  state 
and  government  of  the  country.  He  called  to  recol- 
lection his  Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  in  January 
1794,  when  the  successes  obtained  by  the  arms  of  the 
allied  powers  were  referred  to,  as  the  pledge  and  earnest 
of  still  greater  advantages,  and  almost  expressly  assured 
us  of  the  empire  of  the  sea.  "  Oh,  the  little  foresight 
"  of  presumptuous  man !  Oh,  the  fallacy  of  human 
'*  hope !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Every  pledge  of  success, 
"  every  topic  of  consolation  held  out  in  that  speech  is 
"  now  converted  into  a  circumstance  of  defeat,  into  an 
"  argument  for  despair ! "  In  the  course  of  a  year 
ushered  in  with  so  much  promise,  the  enemy  had  been 
masters  of  the  sea  for  two  months,  and  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  of  our  ships  had  been  taken.  We  had  lost 
the  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier ;  we  had  lost  the 
Austrian  Netherlands ;  we  had  lost  Holland ;  and  the 
trade  of  England  had  been  greatly  injured.  He  con- 
cluded with  some  very  strong  reflections  on  the  state 
of  the  government  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Pitt  deprecated  the  discussion  of  the  internal  Mr.  Pitt. 
affairs  of  that  country  in  a  British  House  of  Parlia- 
ment; and,  having  made  a  few  observations  on  former 
decisions  respecting  the  war,  moved  an  adjournment, 
which,  after  some  debate,  was  voted*. 

A  similar  motion,  made  in  the  upper  house,  by  the  30th. 
Earl  of  Guilford,  was  also  reiectedt.  J,^"V°r-^^'l'''' 

io   satisfy   existing   demands  and   to   afiord   the  ford. 
means  for  future  exertions,  the  Emperor  was  obliged  f,nper'^.7ioan 
to  obtain  a  loan  of  four  millions.     A  royal  message  to 
the  House  of  Commons  stated  the  efforts  of  our  ally, 
and  that  the  proposed  accommodation  would  enable 
him   to  employ   against   the   enemy   a   force   of  two 

*   219  lo  G3.  t  104  to  14. 
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LxxxTx     h^iii^ii'ed  thousand  effective  men :    temporary  advances 

which  had  been  made  to  the  close  of  the  last  campaign 

1795.  would  be  included  in  the  arrano-ement. 
Mr.Pitt  moves  ^^^-  ^^^^  movcd  au  addrcss,  assuriug  his  Majesty 
an  address.  that,  whcu  informed  of  the  result  of  the  negotiation 
and  the  arrangement  relative  to  the  temporary  ad- 
vances alluded  to,  the  House  would  consider  the  sub- 
ject with  attention ;  and  expressing  their  strong  sense 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  vigorous  co- 
operation of  a  powerful  Austrian  army. 

In  producing  his  motion,  Mr.  Pitt  observed  on  the 
admitted  impossibility  of  procuring  peace  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  while  extensive  and  powerful  exertions 
had  been  recommended  even  by  those  who  advised  a 
negotiation ;  and  we  were  contending  with  an  enemy 
whom  we  had  never  so  successfully  combated  as  when 
our  maritime  strength  had  been  aided  by  the  judicious 
application  of  a  land  force  on  the  Continent,  which  by 
this  loan  the  Emperor  would  be  enabled  to  supply. 
From  the  declaration  of  Tallien  and  other  commis- 
sioners and  members  of  the  Convention,  it  appeared 
that  the  exertions  of  France  could  not  long  be  sup- 
ported, unless  the  immense  mass  of  their  paper  cur- 
rency was  reduced  :  since  that  declaration  Avas  made, 
the  pressure  had  increased  tenfold ;  and  we  ought  to 
compel  them  to  continue  on  the  same  scale  of  exer- 
tions which  this  supply  would  enable  the  Emperor 
to  make.  He  insisted  that  the  bad  faith  of  Prussia 
with  respect  to  a  former  loan  should  not  affect  the  pre- 
sent question ;  for,  if  pressed  to  its  full  extent,  it  would 
oblige  us  to  renounce  all  alliance,  and  would  expunge 
every  treaty  from  the  annals  of  nations.  Austria 
had  generally  been  faithful  to  her  engagements ;  and 
now,  under  the  pressing  calls  of  interest  and  honour, 
required  most  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  the  French 
from  retaining  possession  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
their  encroachments  in  Germany,  and  conquests  in 
Italy.  Having  stated  the  deposits  and  securities  which 
the  Emperor  was  to  give,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  If,  after  all, 
"  it  should  be  asked,  was  there  no  risk,  he  could  not 
"  make  such  an  assertion;  but  it  could  never  be  main- 
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"  tained  that  a  consideration  of  risk  should  counteract    lxxIu'x 

"  every  probable  ground  of  hope,  and  that  incurred  '_ 

"  by  the  present  measure  was  greatly  overbalanced  by        1795. 
"  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  it." 

In  combating  these  observations,  Mr.  Fox  referred  Mr.  Fox. 
to  his  arguments  of  last  year  against  the  Prussian  sub- 
sidy, and  cautioned  the  House  against  giving  credit  to 
accounts  of  the  decay  of  the  French  resources :  they 
might  fail ;  but  it  was  the  great  business  of  the  House 
to  take  care  that  those  of  England  should  not  fail  in 
the  contest.  Before  the  House  voted  a  sum  of  money 
so  enormous,  the  minister  ought  to  give  some  account  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  before  Tournay ;  to  assign 
some  reason  for  their  precipitate  evacuation  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  that,  too,  against  every  remonstrance 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces.  The 
defence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  all  hope  of 
his  future  aid,  was  now  given  up:  his  only  real  object 
had  been  the  partition  of  Poland ;  and  might  not  this 
be  the  case  with  the  Emperor,  who  also  had  views  on 
that  devoted  country  ?  The  two  manifestoes  issued 
by  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  on  the  defection  of 
Dumouriez,  were  not  less  iniquitous  than  any  act  in 
all  the  reprobated  conduct  of  the  French.  If,  upon 
the  credit  of  this  country,  the  sum  was  raised ;  on  this 
country  the  payment  of  it  would  ultimately  fall ;  and 
he  moved  an  amendment,  limiting  the  address  to  the 
assurance  that  the  House  would  pay  attention  to  the 
message,  but  suppressing  expressions  of  acqiiiescence 
or  promises  of  support.  After  a  few  words  from  Sir 
William  Pulteney,  the  amendment  was  negatived*, 
and  the  address  voted. 

Before  the  arrangement  for  completing  this  treaty  The  King  of 
could  be  perfected,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  I'russia  makes 
the  state  of  the  German  Empire.     The  Diet  at  Ratis- 
bon  having  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  peace  with 
France,  the  Emperor,  as  head  of  the  assembled  body,  p^^^^^^^.  jq 
declared  that  all  his  wishes  and  efforts  had  tended 
only  to  the  attainment  of  that  end ;  but  represented 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  attempt.     The 

•  173  to  68. 
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King  of  Prussia  next  announced  that  he  had  concluded 
a  separate  treaty  with  the  Republic,  and  recommended 
to  the  whole  body  a  speedy  pacification  ;  and  the  Em- 
peror declared,  that  although  disappointed  by  this  con- 
duct, yet,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  em- 
pire, he  was  busily  employed  in  measures  to  accom- 
plish the  same  object ;  and,  in  a  rescript  to  the  Diet, 
admonished  them  of  their  duty  to  unite  with  their 
chief:  the  system  of  detached  pacification  must  pro- 
duce inevitable  anarchy ;  and  in  that  case,  however 
desirous  to  support  his  allies,  he  must  concentre  his 
strength  within  his  own  dominions*. 

Under  these  circumstances  was  a  convention  signed 
between  the  Emperor  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  by 
which  a  loan  of  three  millions  was  to  be  negotiated. 
The  terms  were  equitable  toward  the  borrower,  and 
sufficiently  advantageous  to  the  subscribers.  A  sum 
of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  added 
by  other  engagements,  but  to  the  same  efi"ect.  In 
consideration  of  securing  the  dividends  on  this  loan  by 
Great  Britain,  the  Emperor  agreed  to  employ,  in  the 
ensuing  campaign,  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
eflFective  men  against  the  common  enemy,  according 
to  dispositions  agreed  on  by  a  secret  article. 

The  compact  having  been,  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand, submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  moved  a  de- 
claration that  provision  should  be  made  for  guarantee- 
ing the  payment  of  the  dividends.  Mr.  Fox  offered 
many  objections  to  the  augmentation  of  the  loan  after 
it  had  been  first  mentioned  to  the  House,  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  during  the  late 
campaign ;  doubted  his  punctuahty,  in  which,  if  he 
failed,  we  must  pay  the  dividends ;  and  were  he  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  France,  we  should  have 
given  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
nothing.  He  was  afraid  that  all  the  hopes  of  the 
majority  who  supported  the  war  were  now  in  the  in- 
sincerity of  the  Emperor  as  to  his  rescript.  How 
could  he  come  to  the  Diet  with  his  rescript  in  favour 

*  State  Papers  in  all  the  Collections. 
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of  peace,  and  at  the  same  moment  open  a  loan  with    Lxxx^fx 
this  country  for  carrying  on  the  war'?     These  obser- 


vations were  not  answered;   but  the  resolution  was       1/95. 
carried*. 

On  the  report  of  this  resolution,  Mr.   Fox  unsuc-  J^"^  3. 
cessfully  renewed  his  objections ;  a  bill  was  brought 
in  conformably  to  the  resolution,  which  the  persevering- 
leader  of  the  opposition  ineffectually  moved  to  post- 

r       i-i  i.1     J.  Bill  brought  in 

pone  lor  three  months-j-.  ^ 

In  the  upper  House,  one  debate  occurred  on  loth. 
the  third  reading,  when  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Ji'{°!?'^  ''"^ 
Grafton,  with  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  Guilford,  and 
Derby,  decried  the  loan  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  destructive  measures  that  the  worst  of  ministers 
could  have  proposed  in  the  worst  of  times.  They 
predicted  that  the  example  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  be  followed  by  the  Emperor,  to  whose  supine- 
ness  they  attributed  the  disasters  of  the  war.  Lords 
Grenville,  Sydney,  Hawkesbury,  and  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  treated  with  derision  the  argument,  that, 
because  the  King  of  Prussia  had  shewn  himself  perfi- 
dious, the  Emperor  must  follow  his  example ;  main- 
tained that  our  guarantee  of  the  interest  on  the  loan 
was  free  from  risk,  and  observed  that,  peace  being  at 
present  unattainable,  with  any  regard  to  future  tran- 
quillity or  safety,  the  only  question  was,  whether  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  continue  the  contest  alone, 
or  in  conjunction  Avith  allies.  The  measure  was  carried 
carried  by  a  great  majority  J. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  thus  created  amounted  to  Amount  of  the 
£3,833,333.  6s.  8d.  and  an  annual  charge  of  i?230,()00,  e™f 
payable  to  the  30th  of  April,  1819§. 

To  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  a  loan  of  Feb.  23. 
eighteen  millions  was  required,  and  it  was  readily  ad-  ^°=^"- 
vanced,  at  an  interest  below  five  per  cent.,  with  the 
superadded  condition,  that  if  the  loan  to  the  Emperor, 

«  77  to  43. 

t  On  the  bringing  up  of  the  report,  the  division  was  60  to  35  ;  against_  the 
postponement  of  tlie  bill,  55  to  29. 

:}:  60  to  12.  In  the  Parliamentary  History,  no  notice  appeared  of  tliis  de- 
bate ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Annual  Register,  vol.xxxvii.  p.  222. 

§  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  347. 
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which  was  then  only  in  agitation,  were  effected,  every 
subscriber  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  this,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  third  part  of  a  hundred  in  the  imperial 


loan. 


Several   new  taxes  and  regulations    were   re- 


quired ;  but  only  two  of  them  demand  notice.  One 
affected  the  privilege  of  fi'anking,  being  a  diminution 
of  the  number  and  weight  of  the  letters  forwarded  and 
received  by  members ;  the  other,  an  annual  tax  of  a 
guinea  on  all  who  wore  powder  in  their  hair.  This,  it 
was  calculated,  would  annually  produce  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  party-feeling  first,  and 
afteward  a  total  change  of  fashion  on  the  Continent, 
caused  a  general  disuse  of  the  ornament,  and  ultimately 
the  tax  became  nearly  non-productive. 

Indefatigable  in  a  pursuit  which,  on  grounds  of 
religion,  morality,  and  policy,  he  considered  of  the 
highest  national  importance,  Mr.  Wilberforce  renewed 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  effect  it  in  a 
limited  time ;  and  that  his  motion  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee.  Among  other  arguments  in  support  of 
his  motion,  he  stated,  as  a  generally  received  axiom, 
that,  from  the  sea  coast  of  every  country,  civilization 
had  gradually  insinuated  itself  into  the  interior ;  but 
two  principal  servants  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company, 
travelling  three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  had  found, 
in  a  city,  containing  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  where 
the  face  of  an  European  had  never  been  seen,  a  state  of 
society  advanced  some  centuries  beyond  what  they 
had  left  it  on  the  coast.  In  this  populous  city,  the 
strangers  had  been  received  wdth  kindness  and 
hospitality ;  and  the  great  men,  confessing  that  wars 
Avere  carried  on  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making 
slaves,  declared  they  should  be  most  happy  to  obtain 
European  commodities  by  means  less  destructive  and 
more  innocent.  Regarding  the  matter  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  "  What,"  he  asked,  "  could  it  appear, 
"  but  a  mockery,  to  take  our  share  in  the  solemnities 
"  of  a  general  fast  day,  and,  with  the  language  of  hu- 
"  miliation  and  penitence  in  our  mouths,  to  cling  with 
"  such  earnestness  to  a  system  of  greater  cruelty  and 
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"  wickedness  than  had  ever  insulted  the  forbearance      SSvFv 
"of  Heaven?"  Lxxxix. 


The  motion  was  met  by  one  to  adjourn  the  ques-  1795. 
tion  for  six  months.  The  arguments  used  appUed  less  apposed; 
to  the  justice  or  propriety  of  the  commerce,  than  the 
state  of  the  times  and  the  discretion  of  the  mover,  Mr. 
Whitbread  censured  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  slow 
proceeding,  which  he  pronounced  highly  disgraceful. 
The  Commons  should  force  them  to  a  decision,  remind- 
ing them  that  they  must  not  blink  the  business.  In 
answer  to  this  coarse  attack,  Alderman  Newnham 
said,  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords  did  them 
honour ;  they  had  exercised  their  constitutional  right, 
in  curbing  the  pernicious  effects  of  a  mischievous  zeal. 

My.  Dundas  wished  to  know  how  the  Lords  were  to 
be  forced  ]  The  Commons  might  pass  a  bill ;  but  were 
the  Lords  obliged  to  sanction  it,  more  than  they  were 
to  agree  to  the  resolutions  formerly  sent  up  1 

Mr.  Fox,  heartily  supporting  the  motion,  repeated 
an  expression  he  had  used  in  a  former  debate,  "  Would 
"  they  consent  to  regulate  robbery,  and  methodize 
"  murder  1"  Regulation  appeared  to  him  a  sort  of 
crooked  policy,  and  a  departure  from  the  unalterable 
principles  of  morality  and  justice.  Mr.  Pitt  also  advo- 
cated the  immediate  abolition ;  and,  on  the  other  side. 
Sir  William  Young,  recapitulating  his  well-known, 
unchanged  opinions,  said,  the  colonists  alone  could 
carry  any  abolition  into  effect :  and  they  were  making 
rapid  steps  to  it,  by  increasing  the  population,  im- 
proving the  medical  treatment  of  infants,  correcting 
the  morals  of  the  negroes,  and,  by  drainings  and  culti- 
vation, rendering  the  islands  more  salubrious.  Thus, 
in  a  few  years,  the  slave  trade  might  have  dropped,  or 
sunk,  at  least,  to  a  mere  transport  of  African  felons  ; 
but  the  strong,  unqualified  measure  now  proposed,  put 
aside  all  such  salutary  procedure,  whilst  in  itself  it  was 
impracticable;  the  very  discussion  was  dangerous. 
Finally,  the  adjournment  for  six  months  was  car-  'osu 
ried*. 


"8  to  61. 
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A  bill  had  been  brought  in,  by  Sir  William  Dolben, 
to  amend  the  statute  of  Charles  the  Second,  for  the 
better  observance  of  the  Lord's-day;  a  debate  took 
place  on  the  motion  for  a  second  reading,  not  distin- 
guished by  much  learning  or  wisdom,  but  marked  ^vith 
some  circumstances  of  drollery,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  entertained  the  House 
with  a  quotation,  or  rather  parody,  of  a  passage  from  a 
work  then  little  known  or  noticed,  called  Barnabse, 
Itinerarium ;  or  drunken  Barnaby's  four  Journeys  to 
the  North  of  England. 

Several  members,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  while  they  expressed  disappro- 
bation of  the  enactments,  were  yet  desirous  that  it 
should  go  into  a  committee ;  and  they  prevailed  by  a 
small  majority* ;  but,  on  a  subsequent  day,  by  a  still 
smaller  majority,  this  decision  was  reversed ;  the  day 
for  the  committee  postponed  six  months ;  and  thus  the 
bill  was  thrown  outj* . 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Courtenay  adverted 
to  the  alarm  and  agitation  occasioned  by  recent  pro- 
phetic writings,  alluding  to  the  effusions  of  an  insane 
enthusiast  named  Richard  Brothers,  a  native  of  New- 
foundland. He  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
where  he  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  ;  at  the 
peace,  he  w^as  put  on  half-pay,  and,  in  the  humble  style 
of  living  which  that  pittance  would  afford,  still  main- 
tained his  character.  His  imagination  became  un- 
settled by  perusing  works  of  religious  controversy ; 
and  many  irregular,  although  not  offensive  or  dangerous, 
actions  alarmed  those  who  interested  themselves  in  his 
welfare.  The  first  proof  of  a  disordered  understanding 
which  he  publicly  displayed,  was  in  renouncing  his 
stipend,  because  he  would  not  take  the  oath  required 
on  application   for   payment.     Falling   into    extreme 


*  44  to  43.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  mortified  at  the  failure  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  his  OAvn  favourite  measure ;  but  he  acknowledged  the  honourable  consistency 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  assisting  him  so  strenuously  on  the  slave  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  displeasure  he  felt  against  him  for  moving  the  amendment  on  the  address. 
Memoirs  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48,  85.  In  this  part  of  their  work  the  Bio- 
graphers have  blended  and  confused  the  proceedings  in  two  sessions  of  Par- 
liament. 

t  25  to  21. 
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distress  from  this  conduct,  the  officers  of  his  parish       9"^^v 
ascertained  his  insanity,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 


were  induced  to  dispense  with  the  oath  and  issue  his  1795. 
arrears.  He  attracted  general  notice,  by  publishing,  in 
two  parts,  "  A  revealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies 
"  and  Times  ;"  in  which  he  stated  himself  to  be  a 
descendant  of  King  David  ;  the  friend  and  nephew  of 
God ;  the  chosen  chief  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  was 
to  reinstate  in  Jerusalem,  and  become  himself  the 
sovereign  of  the  world.  In  support  of  these  preten- 
sions, he  cited  most  absurd  confabulations  with  the 
Deity,  and  intercessions,  which,  after  a  little  reluctance, 
were  complied  with,  for  exempting  certain  statesmen, 
gentlemen,  and  one  lady,  from  the  destruction  whicli, 
in  a  vision,  he  had  been  informed  would  speedily 
overwhelm  the  whole  capital.  These  empty  bubbles 
of  a  heated  brain  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  have  met  with  no  notice,  except  such  an  inquiry 
as  was  necessary  to  warrant  the  detention  of  the 
miserable  maniac  in  Bedlam.  To  the  King  he  ad- 
dressed himself  in  these  terms — "The  Lord  God  com- 
"  mands  me  to  say  to  you,  George  the  Third,  King  of 
"  England,  that  immediately  upon  my  being  revealed 
"  in  London  to  the  Hebrews  as  their  prince,  and  to  all 
"  nations  as  their  governor,  your  crown  must  be 
"  delivered  up  to  me,  that  all  your  power  and  authority 
"  may  cease."  Of  his  delusion  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  for  he  exhibited  no  signs  of  imposture ;  solicited 
no  supplies  or  subscriptions;  called  no  public  meet- 
ings ;  formed  no  association  ;  nor  took  any  of  the  other 
methods  by  whicli  pretended  zealots  and  enthusiasts, 
both  religious  and  political,  elevate  themselves  in 
wealth  and  public  estimation.  He  did  not  envelope 
his  predictions  in  the  mystery  of  distant  time  and 
remote  accomplishment;  but  fixed  the  destruction  of 
European  governments  at  an  early  period,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  year  1798.  The  Jews,  to  whom 
his  promises  might  be  supposed  most  alluring,  evinced 
no  desire  to  co-operate  in  realizing  them  ;  no  body  or 
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society  appeared  in  his  behalf;  but  his  prophecies 
became  matter  of  discussion  in  the  press  ;  a  behef  in 
them  was  inculcated  by  men  well  versed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  some  individuals,  of  superior  talent 
and  information,  publicly  declared  themselves  his  pro- 
selytes ;  his  abode  was  thronged  with  visitors  of 
distinction,  whose  equipages  crowded  the  street  where 
he  dwelt. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  investigate  his  case,  his  conduct,  and  his  motives. 
He  was  taken  into  custody  by  orders  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  charged  with  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and 
wickedly  writing,  printing,  and  publishing  fantastical 
prophecies,  with  intent  to  create  dissensions  and  other 
disturbances  in  the  King's  dominions.  On  his  ex- 
amination before  the  Privy  Council,  no  signs  of  danger 
or  even  of  malicious  intention  appeared ;  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  mind  was  issued,  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  he  was  confined 
in  Bedlam. 

Had  this  been  the  end  of  the  transaction,  it  would 
rather  have  appertained  to  a  collection  of  anecdotes  than 
to  the  history  of  the  times ;  but  it  was  recommended, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  of  those,  who,  in  defiance 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  adopted,  in  all  their 
extent,  the  visionary  absurdities  of  this  pretended 
prophet,  was  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  member  for 
Lymington.  This  gentleman  had  filled  an  important 
station  in  India  during  the  government  of,  Mr. 
Hastings;  and,  during  the  proceedings  against  him, 
was  selected  as  one  of  his  chief  confidential  advisers ; 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  not  in  oriental 
literature  and  antiquities  alone,  but  in  the  usual  course 
of  classical  attainments;  he  was  not  of  a  reserved, 
sohtary,  or  gloomy  turn  of  mind,  such  as  usually  leads 
to  wild  speculations  on  religious  subjects ;  but,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  mixing  in  good  society,  and  taking  a 
sprightly  view  of  the  follies  and  frivolities  of  life,  had 
recently  produced  imitations  of  an  ancient  classic,  in 
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which  he  alluded,  with  gaiety  and   spirit,  to  such  in-     lxxxix 
dividuals  and  subjects  of  the  day  as  afforded  scope  for 


the  display  of  satirical  mirth  and  pleasantry*.  1795. 

Mr.  Halhed,  then,  moved  that  a  copy  of  Brothers's  March  3i. 
book  should  be  laid  before  the  House  ;  if  he  succeeded, 
he  would  next  propose  that  it  should  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  members.  His  speech  was  not  wild  or 
enthusiastic,  but  temperate  and  firm ;  he  professed  a 
thorough  belief  in  the  prophecies  of  Brothers,  derived 
from  having  followed  his  advice,  in  consulting  the  ^  .j  ^j 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  to  which  he  referred.  Three 
weeks  afterward,  he  again  addressed  the  House  on  a 
motion  for  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  apprehending  Richard  Brothers,  and  of  the 
information  on  which  it  was  grounded.  Neither 
motion  was  seconded ;  so  that  they  not  only  failed  in 
producing  debates,  but  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
Journals.  For  these  efforts,  and  several  learned 
pamphlets  which  he  wrote  on  this  his  favourite  subject, 
Mr.  Halhed  received  no  reward  in  fame  or  public 
opinion ;  but  he  might  derive  consolation  from  the 
declaration  of  his  protege :  "  The  Lord  God  commands 
me  to  say  to  you,  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  that,  as 
you  are  reviled  and  considered  by  your  former  ac- 
quaintances as  ruined  and  lost,  for  speaking  the  truth, 
as  he  manifested  it  to  you  ;  for  publishing  your  testi- 
mony of  me  his  servant,  you  shall,  by  the  expiration 
of  three  months  from  this  day,  have  your  choice  of 
being  either  Governor  General  of  India,  or  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  in  England ;  that  all  men 
may  be  convinced  that  he  who  rules  in  Heaven  is 
able  to  exalt  or  to  abase ;  that  he  is  still  able,  even 
at  this  late  hour  of  a  wicked  world,  to  reward  the 
obedient  to  his  blessed  spirit,  and  give  the  most  eminent 
places  on  earth  to  whomsoever  he  pleasesf." 

•  fmitations  of  some  Epigrams  of  Martial,  in  four  parts.  1793,  17^4. 

f  This  passage  is  transcribed  from  tlie  second  part  of  the  Revealed  Kno-wledge, 
&c. ;  and,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Halhed  last  addressed  the  House,  two  months  of 
the  three  were  elapsed,  and  no  appearances  in  the  state  of  public  affairs  warranted 
an  expectation  that  this  prophecy  would  be  accomplished.  Trifling  and  absurd 
as  all  this  matter  must  appear  at  the  present  day,  it  engaged  much  attention  at 
the  time.  Beside  the  share  which  it  occupied  in  daily  and  periodical  literature, 
and  beside  the  many  essays  that  most  probably  have  perished,  I  have  now  before 
me  more  than  thirty  pamphlets  published  on  the  occasion. 
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message  for  a 
provision 


At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  his  Majesty  in- 
formed ParUament  that  a  treaty  was  conckided  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess 
Carohne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He 
was  persuaded  that  they  would  participate  in  the  sen- 
timents he  felt  on  an  occasion  so  interesting  to  his 
domestic  happiness,  and  enable  him  to  make  provision 
for  an  establishment  suitable  to  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  the  Heir  Apparent.  The  members  of  both  houses 
who  so  strenuously  opposed  the  address  in  other  par- 
ticulars, concurred  in  congratulations  on  this  auspi- 
cious event ;  but  the  intended  provision  produced 
violent  and  acrimonious  discussions. 

A  deputation  was  sent  to  Hanover  to  conduct  her 
Serene  Highness  to  England,  where  she  arrived,  after 
a  tedious  journey,  delayed  by  the  weather  and  various 
political  incidents.  The  people  greeted  her  with  cor- 
dial acclamations;  the  Koyal  Family  received  her 
with  every  mark  of  affectionate  regard,  and  the  nup- 
tial ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Saint  James's*. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  in  his  thirty-third  year ;  the 
Princess,  who  was  endowed  with  many  personal 
charms,  was  six  years  younger.  Hope  indicated  ho- 
nour, happiness,  and  national  benefit,  as  the  result  of 
this  alliance ;  the  progress  of  disappointment  is  here- 
after to  be  related. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  royal  message  on  the  subject  of 
an  establishment.  He  stated,  with  the  deepest  regret, 
that  the  benefit  of  such  a  settlement  could  only  be 
effectually  secured  by  freeing  the  Prince  from  incum- 
brances to  a  large  amount,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
effect  by  setting  apart,  for  a  given  term,  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  with  a  portion  of 
his  other  annual  income;  and  provisions  would  be 
made  for  establishing  regularity  and  punctuality  of 
payment  in  the  Prince's  expenditure,  and  guarding 
against  future  embarrassments. 

*  Ample  details  are  in  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  *113;  and  in 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  George  Uie  Fourth,  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly, 
p.  237  to  245. 
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On  a  motion  that  this  message  should  be  referred    ^xxxix 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  Colonel  Stanley 


desired  that  his  Majesty's  message  of  the  twenty-first  1795. 
of  May  1787  might  be  read,  together  with  the  address  J^.i^'t^'ey '^  ^^ 
and  answer*,  and  intimated  the  propriety  of  a  call 
of  the  House.  This  proposal,  at  first  depecrated  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  afterward  conceded;  but  many  harsh 
reflections  were  made  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
application.      Mr.    Grey,   referrinar    to    the   Prince's  !^^^"J?^*^y°" 

ii  .•''.  o  ^        •     .        T     1    the  Prince's 

lormer  solemn  promise,  said  that  to  treat  the  intended  debts, 
grant  as  an  additional  income  to  his  Royal  Highness 
was  a  mere  delusion.  Were  the  debts  at  once  dis- 
charged, and  a  tax  created  plainly,  fairly,  and  speci- 
fically for  that  purpose,  the  public  would  see  what 
burthens  they  were  to  bear  for  his  Iloyal  Highness. 
When  the  cries  of  the  starving  poor  were  assailing 
them  on  all  sides,  the  House  would  not  be  doing  its 
duty  by  granting  establishments  to  princes,  with  a 
profusion  unparalleled.  He  had  heard  much  of  the 
dignity  of  his  Iloyal  Highness,  but  thought  he  would 
best  maintain  his  dignity  by  shewing  a  feeling  heart 
for  the  poor,  and  an  unwillingness  to  add  to  their  dis- 
tresses. He  was  afraid  of  proceeding,  lest  he  should 
be  betrayed  into  any  thing  that  might  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  disrespect. 

Other  members  spoke  of  the  pledge  formerly  given ;  other  mem- 
and  Mr.  Sumner  required  that  the  amount  of  the  debts 
should  be  defined :  public  rumours  were  very  discord- 
ant; some  rating  them  at  £600,000,  while  others 
carried  them  to  £'1,700,000.  Mr.  Pitt  answered  that 
the  total  was  certainly  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  poundsf . 

A  call  of  the  House  took  place  as  proposed  ;  and  in  May  14. 
a  committee  INlr.  Pitt  detailed  the  intended  measures,  of  mcome^pro- 
At  present,  he  observed,  the  annual  income  of  the  vo^^<^  i>y  Mr- 
l^rince  was  sixty  thousand  pounds,   exclusive  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  was  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand ;  but,  on  looking  back  on  the  allowances  made 

*  Vol.  iv.  p   222. 

t  Afterward  ascertained  to  be  £042,890,  of  which  JL'572,000  were  upon  se- 
curities bearing  interest. 
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^  ago,  his  Royal  Highness's  grandfather  possessed  a  nett 

1796.  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Eighty 
years  ago,  his  great  grandfather  had  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  both  exclusive  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  His 
Royal  Highness  ought  therefore  to  have  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  income,  even  supposing  that  he  was 
not  incumbered  with  debt ;  and  he  proposed  that  it 
should  be  raised  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  beside  the  duchy,  which  would  be  only 
twenty-five  thousand  a  year  more  than  was  enjoyed 
fifty  years  ago.  This  being  the  only  vote  he  had  to  pro- 
pose, he  should  merely  state,  in  the  nature  of  a  notice, 
the  intended  regulations.  The  preparations  for  the 
marriage  would  be,  £27,000  for  jewels  and  plate,  and 
£25,000  for  finishing  Carlton  House.  For  the  join- 
ture of  the  Princess,  he  proposed  £50,000  a  year, 
being  no  more  than  had  formerly  been  granted  on  a 
similar  occasion.  According  to  the  most  accurate 
accounts,  his  Royal  Highness's  debts,  up  to  the  last 
April  quarter,  were  from  £620,000  to  £630,000. 
There  were  some  in  which  he  was  security  for  his 
brothers  ;  but,  from  the  meritorious  exertions  of  these 
two  illustrious  persons,  those  claims  were  put  in  a  train 
of  punctual  discharge.  Before  any  step  should  be 
taken  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  debts,  they  ought 
to  undergo  a  rigid  investigation  before  a  secret  com- 
mittee, perhaps  a  parliamentary  commission,  empowered 
to  administer  on  oath:  from  the  income  of  £125,000 
a  year,  £25,000  should  be  deducted  for  payment  of 
interest  at  four  per  cent.,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  appropriated,  as  a  sinking  fund,  at 
compound  interest,  to  discharge  the  principal,  which 
would  be  efi"ected  in  twenty-seven  years.  Having  ad- 
verted to  several  contingencies,  such  as  the  death  of 
the  King,  or  of  the  Prince,  by  which  the  tenure  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  might  be  changed,  and  suggested 
proper  remedies,  he  moved  that  his  Majesty  should  be 
enabled  to  grant,  yearly,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
sixty-five  thousand  pounds  toward  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
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Mr.   Grey  professed  that  there  could  be,  in  the       chap. 
house,  but  one  wish — that  of  making  for  the  Prince  a  __^_1^J_ 


suitable  and  Uberal  provision;  but,  in  this  time  of  1795. 
unparalleled  distress,  they  owed  it  as  a  duty  to  the  Opposed  by 
Prince  himself,  to  teach  him,  if  reflection  had  failed  ^^^  ^'^^• 
to  do  so,  that,  as  his  family  were  chosen  to  the  throne 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  so  his  situation  was  created, 
not  merely  for  luxury  and  indulgence,  but  in  subser- 
vience to  that  great  end ;  and  that,  although  they  were 
bound  in  turn  to  consult  his  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
the  obligation  on  their  part  ceased,  if  these  became  his 
sole  objects.  He  proposed  therefore,  that,  instead  of 
£65,()()(),  only  £*40,0f  0  be  added  to  his  present  income. 
As  to  the  incumbrances,  he  should  resist  any  claim, 
however  minute.  If  a  sum  had  been  accumulated  out 
of  the  savings  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  during  the 
I'rince's  minority ;  if  a  resource  could  be  presented  by 
a  reduction  of  those  trappings  of  state  which  incum- 
bered monarchy  without  adorning  it ;  or,  lastly,  if  any 
aid  could  be  derived  from  those  great  savings,  which, 
during  the  indisposition  of  an  illustrious  personage, 
were  represented  as  having  taken  place  during  the 
present  reign  ;  he  was  astonished  that  any  application 
should  be  made  with  reference  to  those  incumbrances. 
"While  it  was  proposed  to  apply  a  considerable  part  of 
his  income  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  had  any 
thing  been  done  to  diminish  the  scale  of  his  expenditure] 
What,  then,  was  the  efl'ect  of  this  conduct,  but  to  hold 
out  an  encouragement,  or  provide  an  excuse,  for  the 
incurring  of  new  liabilities  1  they  ought  to  give  the 
Prince  whatever  income  they  might  think  suitable,  and 
to  mark  their  disapprobation  of  the  debts,  by  a  direct 
refusal  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  them.  If  the 
Prince  were  to  retire  to  a  situation,  where  he  might 
qualify  himself  by  reflection  for  the  duties  of  his 
future  station,  after  having  made  a  composition  with 
his  creditors,  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  satisfied  with 
easy  terms,  there  would  still,  out  cf  the  income  which  he 
])roposed,  be  left  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  two  persons,  who  had  other  resources 
in  expectancy. 
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Txxx^x  ^^^"  ^^^'^^^^^  disapproved  of  the  Prince's  conduct 

1__  in  contracting  debts,  but  promised  to  vote  for  the  larger 

i7.)5.  sum.  The  country,  he  said,  was  unwilKng  to  be 
Mr.  Curwen.  charged  with  one  penny  of  the  Prince's  liabiHties ;  but, 
by  refusing  to  extricate  him,  the  House  would  subject 
him  to  insults  that  tended  to  lessen  and  disgrace  roy- 
alty, and  produce  dangerous  mischief.  He  therefore 
trusted  that  a  sinking  fund  would  be  formed,  by  which 
the  debts,  in  a  reasonable  time,  would  be  liquidated. 
The  Prince  ought  to  relinquish  his  court,  and  retire,  for 
a  season,  into  privacy,  to  regain  the  good  opinion  and 
regard  of  the  people.  He  approved  of  the  commission 
to  inquire  into  and  settle  the  debts,  wishing  a  veil  to 
be  thrown  over  them,  and  that  the  future  conduct  of 
his  Royal  Highness  might  justify  an  oblivion  of  the 
past ;  and  he  felt  surprised  that  the  minister  had  given 
no  intimation  of  his  Majesty's  intention  to  take  upon 
himself  a  portion  of  the  burden. 

Premising  his  consciousness  that  what  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  say  would  be  acceptable  neither  to 
the  Crown,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  the  majority  of 
the  House  or  of  the  country,  Mr.  Fox  delivered  his 
opinions.  The  establishment  of  George  the  Second, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  a  mere  matter  of 
party;  how  much  more  that  of  his  son,  Frederick? 
His  establishment  had  been- £60,000  a  year  when  he 
differed  in  political  opinion  from  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters; and  £100,000  when  he  afterward  agreed  with 
them  ;  and  he  deprecated  a  conduct  that  might  expose 
any  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  suspicions  which  arose  on 
that  occasion.  The  former  declaration  of  his  Poyal 
Highness,  that  he  would  give  no  occasion  for  a  future 
application  to  Parliament,  had  surprised  him  not  a 
little.  He  knew  not  who  had  advised  it ;  but  had  he 
been  afterward  consulted  on  the  subject,  he  would 
have  said,  that,  being  made,  it  was  a  promise  which, 
for  his  honour,  he  was  bound  to  keep.  If,  when  the 
Prince  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  £60,000  a  year, 
in  addition  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  sufficient  for 
his  splendour,  and  for  reinstating  his  discarded  house- 
hold, upon  what  principle  was  it  now  pretended,  that 
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£125,000   was   necessary'?      Marriage,  in  the  lower       ^^^**\ 
classes  of  life,  made  a  great  difference  in  point  of  ex- 


pense, but  not  in  any  thing  like  the  same  proportion  1795. 
among  the  higher  ranks.  His  Royal  Highness,  before 
his  marriage,  had  a  house  and  a  household.  Did  his 
m.arriage  require  two  houses  and  two  households  1  Mr. 
Fox  also  urged  that  the  debts  ought,  in  justice,  to  be 
paid  by  the  King.  On  this  subject,  he  cited  the  ex- 
amples of  Queen  Anne,  George  the  First,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, and  referred  to  the  payment  of  his  Majesty's 
debts,  and  the  augmentation  by  Parliament  of  the 
privy  purse,  as  furnishing  reasons  why  a  proportional 
augmentation  should  be  made  by  the  Crown  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  After  many 
more  observations  on  the  Prince's  promise  in  1787,  the 
absence  of  any  security  against  future  applications,  and 
the  provision  for  the  Princess,  who  had  been  invited 
over  by  the  unanimous  consent  and  solemn  pledge  of 
Parliament  and  the  country,  Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.  He  was  informed  by  persons  of  £i|'tiie^^**' 
competent  knowledge,  that  this  property  might  be  sold  Duchy  of 
for  £800,000;  he  would  suppose  for  only  £600,000.  Cornwall. 
The  Prince's  life  interest  in  it  might  be  valued  at 
£300,000,  and  that  sum  applied  to  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  The  remaining  £300,000  could  be  applied  as 
might  be  thought  fit;  to  the  future  provision  for 
Princes  of  Wales,  if  Parliament  was  so  attached  to 
customs,  merely  because  they  were  old,  as  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  continue  that  whimsical  sort  of  provi- 
sion. He  should  approve  of  measures  to  prevent  the 
contracting  of  future  debts,  if  the  plan  was  to  be 
general;  if  it  were  to  apply  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
individually,  it  would  not  be  a  mark  of  respect,  but  of 
degradation  ;  if  applied  to  all  future  kings  and  princes, 
it  would  have  his  hearty  support.  Why,  he  asked, 
had  not  his  Majesty  been  advised  to  do  something 
on  this  occasion  himself?  Was  it  for  the  interest  of 
regular  governments  that  monarchs  shoidd  never  ap- 
pear to  feel  any  portion  of  the  public  adversity :  that 
they  should  grow  rich  as  the  public  were  growing 
poor?  The  Prince  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  as 
VOL.  vr.  K 
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to  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  durmg  his 
mmority.  What  the  Act  of  Parliament  gave  to  him 
from  his  birth,  had  been  applied  by  successive  ministers 
to  the  purposes  of  the  civil  Hst.  He  would  vote  for 
£125,000  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  would  oppose 
taking  any  notice  of  his  debts,  unless  a  large  fund  for 
liquidating  them  were  appropriated,  according  to  his 
suggestion. 

No  detailed  or  elaborate  answers  were  given  to 
these  arguments ;  but  the  House  shewed  its  opinion  of 
them  in  three  divisions.  The  first  negatived  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Grey* ;  the  second  repelled  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Hussey,  for  the  chairman  to  leave  the 
chair t ;  the  third  assented  to  the  original  motion:]:. 

A  bill,  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  committee,  was  strenuously  debated  during  several 
days;  amendments  were  proposed,  adjournments 
moved,  and  divisions  taken  at  every  opportunity,  but 
with  an  unvarying  result.  To  specify  the  particulars, 
or  pursue  the  whole  train  of  objections  and  explana- 
tions would  now  be  tedious  and  useless;  some  few 
points  may  be  mentioned. 

While  the  bill  was  before  the  Committee  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  Mr.  Anstruther,  as  his  Royal  Highness's 
solicitor-general,  announced  his  earnest  desire  that 
the  House  would  appropriate  such  part  of  his  intended 
income  as  they  should  deem  advisable  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  debts.  After  a  long  debate,  in  which  many 
reflections  on  extravagance,  retrenchment,  retirement, 
want  of  conduct,  and  insincerity,  occurred,  instructions 
were  voted  for  framing  the  bill  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Fox,  having  renewed  a  mention  of  selling  the 
duchy,  not  in  a  pecuniary  sense  alone,  but  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Anstruther, 
not  denying  that  Parliament  had  the  power  to  order 
the  Duchy  to  be  sold,  observed  that  it  was  not  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Prince ;  for  if  he  were  to  die, 
it  would  immediately  vest  in  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  House  would  have  as  good  a  right  to   order  the 
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estate  of  any  individual  to  be  sold  as  this.     There  had    ^  ^i^^T* 

been  much  misapprehension  as  to  its  value ;  two-thirds  . 

of  its  produce  were  not  rent  arising  from  land,  but  a  1795. 
duty  on  tin,  and  the  other  part  a  dry,  unimproveable 
rent.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  certainly  had  a  contingent  property, 
and  all  subsequent  princes  would  be  injured ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  revenues  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
collection ;  and  it  answered  only  the  purposes  of  job- 
bing and  court  influence.  The  Duchy,  although  no- 
minally of  Cornwall,  was  ridiculously  split  and  dis- 
persed ;  we  had  Cornwall  in  Coventry,  in  Lambeth, 
and  in  Westminster ;  and,  as  a  property,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  less  beneficial  or  productive  in  any  other 
shape  or  figure. 

In   the   discussion   respecting  the  arrears  of  the 
duchy  during  the  Prince's  minority,  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  and  its  value  were  more  amply  noticed.     Mr. 
Jekyll  intimated  that  no  reason  had  yet  been  given  Mr.  .lekyii 
why  a  resource  miffht  not  be  found  in  the  sale  of  the  mentions  the 

J  o  .  .      .  arrears  of  the 

crown  lands.  He  conceived  that  the  commissioners  to  duchy. 
be  appointed  by  the  bill  must  have  powers  to  inquire 
into  debts  due  to  the  Prince,  as  well  as  into  those  due 
by  him ;  and  that  it  would  be  their  duty  to  inquire 
into  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  from  his  birth  to  his 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and  sue  for  the 
amount  if  necessary. 

The  Attorney-General  said  that  if  it  were  meant  The  Attorney- 
only  that  the  Prince  miffht  dispose  of  his  life  estate,  ^''"•''■''^^'  'Ij^ 

•'  01^  _     _        '   Sohcitor-Ge- 

that  was  certainly  true;  but,  on  consulting  the  original  ncrai,  and  Mr. 
charter,  it  would  be  found  that  he  could  not  legally  ^^-  ^'■^"^• 
dispose  of  the  fee  simple ;  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  time  being ;  and  no  principle 
of  justice  could  warrant  a  total  alienation.  Much 
learned  argument  ensued,  in  which  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  and  Mr.  William  Grant,  after  dis- 
cussing whether  the  duchy  was  held  by  knight's  ser- 
vice, agreed  that  it  was  of  a  nature  peculiar  and  diffi- 
cult to  describe ;  it  was  only  a  fund  appropriated  by 
the  original  grant  of  Parliament  for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  properly  been  repre- 
sented as  "  major  a  die  nativitatis." 

The  Solicitor- General,  concurring  in  the  definition 
of  the  tenure,  observed  that  the  Prince's  claim,  if  he 
had  any,  ought  to  be  left  to  a  court  of  law,  a  remedy 
to  which  it  would  not  be  for  the  Prince's  honour  to 
resort ;  and  ]\Ir.  William  Grant,  supporting  in  a  very 
learned  speech  the  same  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  estate,  maintained  that  it  was  bona  fide  the  pro- 
perty of  the  King  until  a  son  were  born,  and  then 
he  retained  it  at  discretion,  apportioning  as  much  as 
might  be  needful  for  the  education  of  the  Prince,  but 
appropriating  whatever  sums  he  pleased  to  his  own 
use,  until  the  formal  possession  was  given  to  him. 
There  was  no  trace  of  any  account  rendered  on  this 
subject ;  and  to  unravel  the  whole  of  this  proceeding, 
would  neither  contribute  to  the  character  of  the  Prince 
nor  to  that  of  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Sheridan  gave  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  embarrassments  of  the  Prince  had  been 
created  and  increased  since  his  former  application 
to  Parliament.  In  1787,  the  sum  paid  for  him  was 
£160,000  ;  of  this,  £60,000  was  for  Carlton  House, 
and £80,000  more  was  voted  to  complete  the  building; 
and  the  correct  application  of  the  money  had  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  committee  appointed 
purposely  for  the  investigation.  In  1787,  a  pledge 
was  given  to  the  House  that  no  more  debts  should  be 
contracted ;  and  the  Prince  was  bound  by  it  as  much 
as  if  he  had  given  it  knowingly  and  voluntarily.  To 
attempt  any  explanation  of  it  now  would  be  unworthy 
of  his  honour  ;  as  if  he  had  sufiered  it  to  be  wrung 
from  him  with  a  view  of  afterward  evading  its  effect 
by  pleading  that  it  was  against  his  better  judgment. 
He  had  then  advised  the  Prince  not  to  make  any  such 
promise,  because  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
could  himself  enforce  the  detail  of  a  system  of  eco- 
nomy; and,  although  he  had  men  of  honour  and  abi- 
lities about  him,  he  was  totally  unprovided  with  men 
of  business  adequate  to  such  a  task.     He  (Mr.  She- 
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ridaii)  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  retrenchment,  which      chap. 
was  approved  of  by  the  Prince,  and  afterward  by  his 


Majesty ;    and  the  Prince  told  him  that  the  promise        i7'.)5. 
was  not  to  be  insisted  on ;  but  the  contrary  afterward 
appeared.     By  the  plan  then  settled,  ministers  had  a 
check  upon  the  Prince's  expenditure  which  they  never 
exerted,  nor  enforced  adherence  to  the  plan ;  and  in  so 
far  they  were  to  blame,  and  not  the  Prince.     In  the 
expenditure  on  Carlton  House;  they  were  still  more 
censurable ;    for,   with   complete  authority,   they  had 
never  interposed  to  stop  a  most  extravagant  and  useless 
waste  of  money.     While  ministers  never  interfered  to 
check  expenses,  of  which  they  could  not  pretend  igno- 
rance, the  Prince  had  recourse  to  means  for  relieving 
himself  from  his   embarrassments,  which   ultimately 
tended  to  increase  them.     It  was  attempted  to  raise  a 
loan  for  him  in  foreign  countries  ;  a  measure  which  ho 
thought  unconstitutional,  and  put  a  stop  to ;  and,  after 
a  consultation  with  Lord  Loughborough,  all  the  bonds 
were  burnt,  although  with  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
Prince.     After  that,  another  plan  of  retrenchment  was 
proposed,  upon  which  he  had  frequent  consultations 
with   Lord   Thurlow,   whose   fair,   open,   and  manly 
advice  was,  that,  after  the  promise  he  had  made,  the 
Prince  must  not  think  of  applying  to  Parliament;  that 
he  must  avoid  being  of  any  party  in  politics  ;    but, 
above  all,  exposing  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
influenced  in  political  opinion  by  his  embarrassments ; 
that  the  only  course  he  could  pursue  with  honour  was 
to  retire  from  public  life  for  a  time,  and  appropriate 
the  greater  part  of  his  income  to  the  liquidation  of  his 
debts.     This  was  agreed  upon  in  the  autumn  of  1 792. 
Why,  it  might  be  asked,  was  it  not  carried  into  effect  ? 
About  that  period,  his  Royal  Highness  began  to  re- 
ceive unsolicited  advice  from  another   quarter.      He 
was  told  by  Lord  Loughborough,  both  in  words  and 
in  writing,  that  the  plan  savoured  too  much  of  the 
advice  given  to  M.  Egalite.     By  the  plan  now  pro- 
posed, the  Prince  had  not  the   grace   of  suggesting 
either  the  retrenchments  or  the  checks  upon  his  future 
proceedings.     His  past  misconduct  was  exhibited  in 
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the  harshest  point  of  view ;  he  was  set  in  a  gilded  pil- 
lory ;  sent  to  do  public  penance  in  an  embroidered 
sheet.  He  was  left  in  possession  of  too  much  income 
to  exempt  him  from  envy,  and  too  little  to  shield  him 
from  scorn.  To  pay  the  debts,  something  ought  to  be 
given  by  the  King.  The  first  and  most  natural  feeling 
of  a  parent  would  be  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  retrieve 
the  imprudence  of  a  son.  He  should  therefore  expect 
£'10,000  a-year  from  his  Majesty's  privy  purse  and 
£'5000  from  the  Queen's  establishment ;  for  the  re- 
maining £10,000  a-ycar,  he  would  look  to  those  plae  s 
and  sinecures  which  neither  added  dignity  nor  afi'orded 
support  to  the  crown. 

In  the  Lords,  the  bill  did  not  pass  without  several 
debates  ;  but  after  the  ample  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  other  house,  little  novelty  in  state- 
ment or  in  argument  could  arise.  On  the  motion  for 
a  second  reading,  Lord  Cholmondeley  delivered,  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince,  an  expression  of  his  sentiments 
similar  to  that  made  by  Mr.  Anstruther,  which  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  offer  some 
interesting  observations  and  statements.  His  Royal 
Highness  professed  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
but  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  his  royal 
relative  was  treated.  It  might  have  been  supposed, 
he  said,  that  the  Prince  had  now  come  to  an  age  at 
which  he  was  fully  capable  of  acting  for  himself,  and 
would,  of  his  own  accord,  have  been  disposed  to  take 
measures  to  free  himself  from  any  incumbrance  which 
he  might  have  contracted  ;  but  the  authors  of  the  bill 
had  taken  the  popularity  of  such  a  measure  out  of  his 
hands.  It  was  a  notorious  fact,  that,  when  the  marriage 
was  agreed  on,  there  was  a  stipulation  that  he  should 
be  exonerated  from  his  debts.  What  could  he  under- 
stand by  this,  but  their  immediate  discharge ;  not  that 
they  should  be  left  unliquidated  for  nine  years.  The 
authors  of  the  bill  had  stated  that  the  credit  and 
stability  of  the  throne  depended  on  the  support  of  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  every  branch  of  the  Royal 
Family,  particularly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Was  the 
method  they  had  taken  the  best  calculated  to  support 
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that  dignity  and  independence"?  The  present  was,  in  lxxxi'x 
one  point  of  view,  like  every  one  which  related  to  any  ___^I__1_ 
part  of  the  Royal  Family,  a  public  bill ;  but  it  was  1795. 
more  strictly  a  private  one,  as  nothing  could  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  Prince.  Advantage,  then, 
had  been  taken  of  his  difficulties  to  procure  from  him 
this  consent.  Persons  in  another  place,  who  possessed 
great  powers  of  eloquence,  and  abundant  choice  of  ani- 
mated expressions,  had  exerted  their  powers  in  support 
of  the  measure  of  granting  a  subsidy  of  £20(),0()()  a 
year  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a  sum  of  £1,200, ()()()  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  lately  a  loan  of  £•1,600,000 
to  the  Emperor ;  but,  although  on  these  occasions 
they  displayed  all  their  stores  of  language, — when 
they  brought  forward  the  situation  of  his  lloyal 
Brother,  they  prefaced  what  they  had  to  propose  with 
the  expressions — "  an  unpleasant  task — an  arduous 
"  undertaking — the  distresses  of  the  people  in  conse- 
"  quence  of  the  war — the  regret  of  laying  additional 
"  burthens  on  the  public ;"  yet  if  they  had  adopted, 
with  respect  to  his  lloyal  Brother,  a  language  some- 
wdiat  more  favourable,  they  would  not  have  had  a  vote 
less  on  the  present  bill.  His  Royal  Highness  com- 
plained also,  and  not  without  justice,  of  the  obloquy 
cast  on  the  Prince  in  scurrilous  pamphlets  ;  and  spoke 
Avith  proper  feeling  on  the  situation  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  lovely  and  amiable  woman,  torn  from  her 
family,  and  removed  from  all  her  early  connexions. 
What  must  be  her  feelings  when  such  circumstances 
attended  her  reception  in  a  country  where  she  had  a 
right  to  expect  every  thing  befitting  her  high  rank, 
and  the  exalted  station  to  which  she  was  called  1  As 
a  friend  to  the  Prince,  he,  however,  would  not  oppose 
the  passing  of  the  bill ;  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
sooner  it  was  passed,  the  sooner  would  its  absurdity 
and  malignity  appear.  Many  peers  expressed  their 
opinions ;  but  the  bill  passed  without  either  division  or  biii  passed. 
protest. 

On  presenting  it  for  the  royal  assent,  the  Speaker  2rth. 
expressed    himself   in    terms    most    honourable    and  uic  Kiilg^  ^° 
judicious.     He  mentioned  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
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CHAP,      and  displayed  their  liberality,  without  using  a  phrase 

or  making  an  allusion  from  which  could  be  inferred 

1795.        the  slightest  contumely  to  the  Sovereign  or  any  portion 
of  the  Royal  Family. 
End  of  the  j^jg  Majcsty  acknowledged,  with  peculiar  sensibility, 

this  mark  of  attention;  and,  in  closing  the  session, 
spoke  of  the  present  circumstances  of  France  as  afford- 
ing a  hope,  that,  in  their  effects,  they  might  hasten 
the  return  of  a  state  of  order  and  regular  government, 
capabable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of 
amity  and  peace  with  other  powers. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETIETH. 

1787  to  1792. 

Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings. — Formal  proceedings. — Preparations 
in  Westminster  Hall. — Mr.  Fox  complains  of  a  libel  pub- 
lished by  Stockdale — a  prosecution  ordered. — ISIr.  Burke's 
general  opening. — Proposal  of  Mr.  Fox  to  try  each  article 
of  the  impeachment  separately — objected  to — debated  in 
the  House  of  Lords — rejected. — Mr.  Fox  opens  the  Benares 
charge. — Mr.  Grey. — Evidence — summed  up  by  Mr.  An- 
struther. — Begum  charge  opened  by  INIr.  Adam. — Interrup- 
tion by  Mr.  Hastings. — Mr.  Pelham. — A  paper  published 
by  Mr.  Hastings  referred  to. — Evidence  of  Major  Scott  on 
the  subject. — Witnesses  examined. — Mr,  Middlcton. — Sir 
Elijah  Impey. — Charge  summed  up  by  Mv.  Sheridan. — 
Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons — on  expense. — Mr. 
Burke's  observations  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech. — Mr.  She- 
ridan's eulogy  on  Mr.  Burke. — Observations  on  the  pro- 
ceedings.— 1789.  The  King's  illness  occasions  an  inter- 
ruption.— Mr.  Burke  opens  the  charge  on  presents — his 
observations  on  certificates  of  character. — Mr.  Hastings' 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons — debated. — Mr.  Burke 
censured. — Continues  his  openmg. — Evidence  and  objec- 
jections. — Charge  closed. — Adjournment  intimated. — Ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Hastings. — Adjournment. — Prosecution  or- 
dered against  the  World,  a  newspaper. — 1790.  Mr.  An- 
struther  opens  part  of  the  sixth  charge. — Evidence. — Dis- 
satisfaction of  the  managers. — Mr.  Fox  sums  up  the  charge. 
Observations  on  the  close  of  the  third  session. — Manaijers 
permitted  to  select  charges  on  which  they  will  proceed. — 
General  Burgoyne's  motion  against  Major  Scott — his  de- 
fence.— Mr.  Burke. — Major  Scott  reprimanded  in  his  place. 
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State  of  public  feeling. — Supposition  that  the  impeachment 
abated  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. — Mr,  Burke  re- 
commends its  continuance. — Committee  moved. — Observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Bastard — Colonel  Macleod. — The  House  in  a 
Committee. — Mr.  Burke's  motion. — Mr.  Erskine  proposes 
a  committee  to  search  for  precedents. — Mr.  Addington. — 
Mr.  Erskine's  argument.  — Mr.  Pitt.— Mr.  Burke.— Mr. 
Erskine's  reply. — Mr.  Burke — his  motives. — 1791.  Some 
charges  abandoned. — Mr.  Burke  on  the  duration  of  the 
trial. — Attempts  to  terminate  it. — Message  to  the  Lords. — 
They  appoint  a  committee. — Debate  on  their  report.  —  The 
Lord  Chancellor. — Trial  resumed. —  Mr.  St.  John  opens  the 
fourth  charge. — Address  of  Mr.  Hastings. — Lord  Kenyon. 
Mr.  Burke.— Mr.  Law. — Mr.  Burke. — Mr.Fox. — Evidence. 
Sir  James  Erskine  St.  Clair  sums  up. — Lord  Stormont. — 
Mr.  Burke. — Mr.  Hastings. — Mr.  Loveden's  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Dundas.  —  Mr.  Bvu'ke. — Mr. 
Fox. —  Lord  King's  motion.  —  Speech  of  Mr.  Hastings 
— interrupted  by  Mr.  Fox — resumed. —  Adjournment. — 
Observations. 


CHAP. 
XC. 

1787. 
Trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings. 

Course  to  be 
pursued. 


In  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  came  to  its  final 
close  the  unprecedented,  and  long  may  it  continue 
unparalleled,  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  In  a  former 
page,  an  account  was  given  of  the  charges  against  him, 
and  his  being  held  to  bail*.  To  recapitulate,  or  even 
analyse,  the  speeches  of  the  managers  and  the  advo- 
cates, or  the  facts  stated  by  the  witnesses,  however 
closely  the  matter  might  be  compressed,  would  form  a 
work  in  several  volumes^!".  It  is  therefore  intended 
only  to  select  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings,  to   exhibit   some  striking  passages  in  the 

*  Chapter  Ivii. 

t  The  reader  -svill  judge  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  full  details,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  minutes  of  the  short-hand  writer  occupy  thirty  folio  written  vo- 
lumes, besides  eleven  printed  folio  voliunes  of  evidence  ;  and  reports,  arguments 
and  opinions  of  the  judges  upon  points  of  law.  A  historj'  of  this  trial,  carefully 
compressed,  and  published  by  Debrett  in  1796,  fills  a  volume  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  pages,  printed  on  a  small  type,  in  columns,  equal  at  least  to  three 
volumes  of  the  work  now  before  the  reader,  exclusive  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, the  plea,  and  the  replication. 
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1787. 
Dec.  8. 
Formal  pro- 
ceedings. 


12th. 


Pieparatious 
in  Westmin- 
ster Hall. 


speeches,  and  to  notice  the  debates  and  motions  as       ^xc^' 
they  occurred.  " 

A  copy  of  the  defendant's  answer,  put  in  at  their 
bar,  was  forwarded  by  the  Lords  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  name  of  a  committee  of 
twenty  members,  presented  a  repUcation.  The  com- 
mencement, the  order,  and  course  of  the  trial  were 
fixed  according  to  precedent,  and  soUcitors  and  counsel 
were  retained  to  prepare  and  arrange  documents,  and 
assist  the  managers*. 

The  body  of  Westminster  Hall  was  filled  with  a 
large  wooden  building,  which  rendered  access  to  the 
ordinary  courts  difficult  and  unpleasant.  A  throne 
represented  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  the  court 
was  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
House  of  Peers,  with  places  allotted  to  members  of  the 
other  House,  and  to  peeresses,  ladies,  and  auditors, 
who  were  admitted  by  tickets.  A  procession  was 
formed,  and  the  Lords  took  their  seats,  having  solemn- 
ly and  respectfully  bowed  as  they  passed  before  the 
throne.  Proclamations  were  made,  and  the  defend- 
ant, having  been  brought  in  by  his  bail,  and  knelt 
before  the  grand  tribunal,  was  arraigned  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  reading  of  the  charges,  the  answer,  i3  and  u. 
and  the  replication,  occupied  two  days. 

As  a  restraint  on  the  intemperance  of  the  press, 
Mr.  Fox  complained  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
pamphlet,  published  by  Stockdalc,  intitled  "  A  Review 
"  of  the  principal  charges  against  Warren  Hastings," 
as  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel  on  the  managers,  on 
the  House  itself,  on  his  Majesty,  and  on  the  whole 


1788. 
Feb.  13. 


14th. 

Mr.  Fox  com- 
plains to  the 
House  of 
Commons  of  a 
libel. 


legislature 


and,  although  the  House  ought  not  to 


trust  their  honour  out  of  their  own  hands,  he  proposed 
an  address  to  the  King,  to  order  a  prosecution  by  the 
Attorney-General.  After  some  debate  on  the  words  of 
his  motion,  some  of  which  were  expunged  on  a  division-]*, 
the  prosecution  was  voted.     As  the  passages  selected 

*  The  solicitors  were  Messrs.  Wallis  and  Troward  ;  the  counsel,  Dr.  Scott 
and  Dr.  Laurence,  with  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Piggott,  Mr.  Richard  Burke  (bro- 
ther of  llie  manager),  and  Mr.  Douglas.  For  the  defendant,  appeared  Mr.  Law, 
Mr   Plumer,  and  Mr.  Dallas. 

+  The  niunber  for  retaining  the  disputed  passage  was  G6 ;  against  it,  132. 


16th. 


Prosecution 
ordered. 
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1788. 

Mr.  Burke's 
general  open- 
ing. 
16th. 


were  very  trivial  and  unimportant,  the  popularity  of 
the  impeachment  was  not  enhanced  by  this  proceed- 
ing. 

In  a  speech  of  extraordinary  force  and  eloquence, 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House  during  four 
days,  Mr.  Burke  made  a  general  opening  of  the  case, 
premising  that  each  of  the  several  articles  would  be 
stated  with  more  particularity  by  other  managers. 
He  trusted  that  what  the  greatest  inquest  of  the  nation 
had  begun,  its  highest  tribunal  would  accomplish. 
The  magnitude  of  the  interest  which  the  managers  had 
in  charge,  impressed  them  with  awe  and  anxiety. 
"  The  business  of  this  day,"  he  said,  "  is  not  the 
"  business  of  this  man ;  it  is  not  solely  whether  the 
"  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  found  innocent  or  guilty,  but 
"  whether  millions  of  mankind  shall  be  made  miserable 
"  or  happy.  The  constitution  itself  is  deeply  involved. 
"  The  crimes  charged  are  not  lapses,  defects,  errors  of 
"  common  human  frailty,  which,  as  we  know  and  feel, 
"  we  can  allow  for.  We  charge  this  offender  with  no 
"  crimes  that  have  not  arisen  from  passions  which  it  is 
"  criminal  to  harbour — with  no  offences  that  have  not 
"  their  root  in  avarice,  rapacity,  pride,  insolence,  fero- 
"  city,  treachery,  cruelty,  malignity  of  temper, — in 
"  short,  in  nothing  that  does  not  argue  a  total  extinc- 
"  tion  of  all  moral  principle,  that  does  not  manifest  an 
"  inveterate  blackness  of  heart,  dyed  in  grain  with 
"  malice,  vitiated,  corrupted,  gangrened  to  the  very 
"  core.  We  have  chosen  the  criminal  on  the  same 
"  principle  on  which  we  selected  the  crimes.  We  do 
"  not  bring  before  you  a  poor,  puny,  trembling  delin- 
"  quent,  misled,  perhaps,  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
"  taught  him  better,  but  who  have  afterward  oppressed 
"  him  by  their  power,  as  they  had  first  corrupted  him 
"  by  their  example.  We  have  brought  before  you 
"  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  the  head  of  the  whole  body  of 
"  eastern  offenders ;  a  captain-general  of  iniquity,  un- 
"  der  whom  all  the  fraud,  all  the  peculation,  all  the 
"  tyranny,  in  India,  are  embodied,  discijDlined,  arrayed, 
"  and  paid." 

Mr.  Burke  then  treated  on  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
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deuce  which  would  be  produced,  chiefly  documentary,       ^5r^' 
signed   or   written  by    the  prisoner   himself.      There 


would  also  be  living  witnesses ;  and  when  their  lord-  i788. 
ships  considered  his  late  enormous  power,  his  criminal, 
indefatigable  assiduity  in  the  destruction  of  all  recorded 
evidence,  the  iniiuence  he  had  over  almost  all  living 
testimony,  and  the  distance  of  the  scene  of  action, — 
they  and  the  world  would  be  astonished  that  so  much, 
60  clear,  so  solid,  and  so  conclusive  evidence  of  all 
kinds  had  been  obtained.  In  most  instances,  the 
evidence  was  such  as  would  satisfy  the  narrow  precision 
which  must  prevail  in  a  subordinate  and  delegated 
jurisdiction ;  but  the  managers  asserted,  and  claimed, 
as  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  any  rules  of  evidence,  or  any  other 
rules  whatever,  except  those  of  natural,  immutable, 
and  substantial  justice. 

He  then  described  the  powers  given  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  charter,  and  by  the  concession 
of  native  sovereigns.  "  The  principle  pervading  the 
"  whole  service,  at  home  and  abroad,"  he  said,  "  was 
"  monopoly;  and  this  had  enabled  Mr.  Hastings  to  put 
"  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regular  system  of  corruption  ; 
"  inferior  agents  would  not  criminate  each  other ;  and 
"  he  had  never  endeavoured  to  detect  tlie  practice," 
He  depicted  also,  in  strong  colours,  the  characters  of  ir.tii. 
Cantoo  Baboo  and  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  to  whom  un- 
limited power  had  been  corruptly  confided. 

Mr.  Burke  then  set  forth  the  history  of  the  country, 
dividing  it  into  six  periods,  beginning  with  the  dark- 
ness of  the  remotest  antiquity,  to  1756,  which  he 
termed  the  era  of  British  power.  Through  all  those 
great  revolutions,  the  Hindoo  polity  and  spirit  of  go- 
vernment did  more  or  less  exist  in  Bengal,  until  it  was 
finally  destroyed  by  INIr.  Hastings. 

From  some  passages  in  the  recorded  defence,  he 
inferred  that  Mr.  Hastings  claimed  arbitrary  power ; 
but  of  such  a  power  he  denied  the  existence,  and  sup- 
ported his  opinion  by  a  long  extract  from  Tavernier. 
Another  topic  of  defence  was  the  continued  confidence 
of  Parliament  and  the  Company ;  but  these,  he  averred. 
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^xc^"      were  granted  before  the  extent  and  enormity  of  his 
'         crimes  were  known.       Mr.   Hastings  relied  also  on 


1788,  thanks  received  from  the  Company,  and  from  the  na- 
tive princes  of  India.  "  But  do  we  not  know,"  Mr. 
Burke  said,  "  how  seals  are  obtained  in  that  country  1 
"  Do  we  not  know  the  subjection  and  thraldom  in 
"  which  the  natives  are  held,  and  that  they  are  obliged 
"  to  return  thanks  for  the  very  sufferings  they  have 
"  felf?  I  understand  he  has  obtained  the  thanks  of 
"  the  miserable  princesses  of  Oude,  whom  he  has  cru- 
"  elly  imprisoned,  whose  treasure  he  has  seized,  and 
"  whose  eunuchs  he  has  tortured.  They  thank  him 
"  for  going  away:  they  thank  him  for  leaving  them 
"  the  smallest  trifle  of  their  subsistence ;  and  I  venture 
"  to  say,  if  he  wanted  a  hundred  more  panegyrics,  on 
"  the  condition  that  he  would  never  return,  he  might 
"  have  them." 
18th.  The  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  governed 
his  conduct  and  his  defence,  might  all  be  comprised 
in  one  short  word — arbitrary  power.  An  arbitrary 
must  always  be  a  corrupt  system :  he  who  thinks  he 
has  no  law  but  his  own  will,  finds  that  he  has  no  end 
but  his  own  profit. 

"  In  the  course  of  all  his  proceedings,"  Mr.  Burke 
said,  "  your  lordships  will  not  fail  to  observe,  he  is 
"  never  corrupt,  but  he  is  cruel ;  he  never  dines  with 
"  comfort,  but  where  he  is  sure  to  create  a  famine. 
"He  never  robs  from  the  loose  superfluity  of  standing 
"  greatness;  he  devours  the  fallen,  the  indigent,  the 
"  necessitous.  His  extortion  is  not  like  the  generous 
"  rapacity  of  the  princely  eagle,  who  snatches  away 
"  the  living,  struggling  prey :  he  is  a  vulture,  who  feeds 
"  upon  the  prostrate,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  As 
"  his  cruelty  is  more  shocking  than  his  corruption,  so 
"  his  hypocrisy  has  something  more  frightful  than 
"  his  cruelty;  for  whilst  his  bloody  and  rapacious  hand 
"  signs  proscriptions,  and  sweeps  away  the  food  of  the 
"  widow  and  orphan,  his  eyes  overflow  with  tears,  and 
"  he  converts  the  healing  balm  that  bleeds  from 
"  wounded  humanity  into  a  rancorous  poison,  deadly 
"  to  the  race  of  man." 
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Mr.  Hastings  declared  that  the  sums  he  obtained      chap. 


were  not  for  his  own  use,  but  that  of  the  Company.         ' 

His  was  patriotic  bribery  and  public-spirited  corrup-        1788. 

tion.     "  He  is  a  peculator  for  the  good  of  his  country ; 

"  a  robber  in  gross  and  a  thief  in  detail ;  he  steals,  he 

"  filches,  he  plunders,  he  oppresses,  he  extorts — all  for 

"  the  good  of  the  dear  East  India  Company — all  for 

"  the  advantage  of  his  honoured  masters,  the  proprie- 

"  tors — all  in  gratitude  to  the  dear  perfidious  Court  of 

"  Directors,  who  had,  as  he  said  in  one  of  his  dispatches, 

"  heaped  insults  on  his  person,  slanders  on  his  cliarac- 

"  ter,  and  indignities  on  his  station ;  who  never  had 

"  the  confidence  in  him  that  they  had  in  the  meanest 

"  of  his  predecessors." 

Mr.  Burke  then  adverted  to  the  confidence  reposed 
in  two  men  every  way  so  unworthy  as  Gonga  Govind 
Sing  and  Debi  Sing,  and  the  corruptions  and  mal- 
practices of  every  kind  which  ensued.  He  treated  the 
influence  of  Debi  Sing  as  derived  from  his  farming  a 
tax  upon  prostitutes,  and  depicted  with  minute  parti- 
cularity the  seductive  revels  by  which  he  corrupted 
the  young  Europeans  wlio  formed  the  provincial  coun- 
cils ;  and  when  they  had  become  sensible  of  his  mis- 
conduct, of  gaining  the  influence  and  support  of  Mr. 
Hastings  himself.  On  this  system  and  under  this  ma- 
nagement, grievous  and  cruel  oppressions  and  tortures 
were  practised  on  the  landholders  and  zemindars  of 
Dinjapore,  most  of  whom  were  women  ;  they  fled  from 
the  ancient  seats  of  their  ancestors,  after  seeing  all  the 
lands  which  had  been  assigned  to  charitable  and  reli- 
gious uses  cruelly  sequestered  and  sold.  Even  the 
lands  and  funds  set  aside  for  their  funeral  ceremonies  ; 
even  the  very  feeble  consolations  of  death,  were,  by  the 
rigid  hand  of  a  tyranny,  more  consuming  than  the 
funeral  pile,  more  greedy  than  the  grave,  and  more 
inexorable  than  death  itself,  seized  and  taken  to  make 
good  the  honour  of  corruption  and  the  faith  of  bribery 
pledged  to  Mr.  Hastings  or  his  instruments. 

Mr.  Burke  then  proceeded  to  display  the  cruelties 
and  tortures  exercised  by  Debi  Sing  and  his  instru- 
ments on  the  persons  of  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
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i;88. 


19th. 


obtain  a  discovery  of  treasures  which  were  suspected 
to  be  concealed.  These  descriptions  were  so  highly 
wrought,  so  replete  with  horror,  so  agonizing  in  their 
details,  and  in  some  particulars  so  abhorrent  to  decent 
feeling*,  that  a  general  exclamation  of  all  present,  the 
sobs,  the  suppressed  screams,  the  agitation  even  to 
fainting  of  the  ladies,  attested  their  harrowing  effect. 
The  women  thus  treated,  Mr.  Burke  said,  lost  their 
caste ;  and,  in  another  mode,  some  degradation  was 
inflicted  on  the  Brahmins. 

Mr.  Burke  concluded  with  a  magnificent  perora- 
tion, in  which,  after  recapitulating  in  a  condensed  form 
the  heads  of  accusation,  he  said,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
"  Commons  of  all  England,  I  charge  all  this  villany 
"  upon  Warren  Hastings. 

"  My  Lords,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a 
"  great  act  of  national  justice]  Do  we  want  a  cause'? 
"  You  have  the  cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone 
"  women  of  the  first  rank,  of  desolated  provinces,  and 
"  of  wasted  kingdoms. 

"  Do  you  want  a  criminal  1  When  was  there  so 
"  much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one  ? 
"  No,  my  Lords,  you  must  not  look  to  punish  any  other 
"  such  delinquent  from  India — Warren  Hastings  has 
"  not  left  substance  enough  in  India  to  nourish  such 
"  another  delinquent. 

"  Is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want  ?  You  have  before 
"  you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  prosecutors ; 
"  and,  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  the  sun  in  his  benefi- 
"  cent  progress  round  the  world  does  not  behold  a 
"  more  glorious  sight  than  that  of  men,  separated  from 
*'  a  remote  people  by  the  material  bounds  and  barriers 
"  of  nature,  united  by  the  bond  of  a  social  and  moral 
"  community ;  all  the  Commons  of  England  resenting 
"  as  their  own,  the  indignities  and  cruelties  that  are 
"  offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

"  Do  we  want  a  tribunal "?  My  Lords,  no  example 
"  of  antiquity,  nothing  in  the  modern  world,  nothing  in 
"  the  range  of  human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with 

•  From  the  information  of  several  who  were  present ;  and  see  History  of 
the  Trial,  part  i.  p.  7, 
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"  a  tribunal  like  this.     The  throne,  the  heir  apparent,       ^^c^ 

"  the  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  hereditary  ' 

"  peerage,  the  bishops,  those  lights  of  our  religion ;         i788. 

"  these  are  the  securities  afforded  by  all  the  constituent 

"  parts  of  the  body  of  the   house.      Therefore,  with 

"  confidence,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  I 

"  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes 

"  and  misdemeanors.     I  impeach  him,  in  the  name  of 

•'  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assem- 

"  bled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed ;  I 

"  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of 

"  Great  Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dis- 

"  honoured :  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people 

"  of  India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has  sub- 

"  verted  ;    whose  property  he  has   destroyed,   whose 

"  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate  :   I  impeach 

"  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  w-hich  he 

"  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed,  in  both 

"  sexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of 

"  life." 

When  ]\Ir.  Burke  had  concluded,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  pj.'^\^^ 
that  the  managers  should  proceed  in  the  impeachment  Mr.  fox  to  try 
article  by  article,  and  that  Mr.  Hastiness  should  make  f^'^l'  ^rude  of 

•'  '  ~  the  impcacli- 

a  separate  defence,  and  the  managers  reply  to  each  raem  sepa- 
defence.    The  defendant's  counsel  dissenting  from  this  owtud  to 
arrangement,  Mr.  Fox  assigned  as  a  reason  for  electing 
that  course,  tlie  desire  to  avoid  obscurity,  by  enabling 
the  court  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  each  head. 

Mr.  Law,  who  now  for  the  first  time  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  himself  in  his  client's  cause,  ably  re- 
pelled this  argument,  referring  to  the  case  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  notice,  in  terms 
which  drew  on  him  the  angry  animadversion  of  Mr. 
Fox,  the  harsli  and  cruel  manner  in  Avhicli  Mr.  Burke 
had  opened  the  case ;  similar,  he  said,  to  the  course 
pursued  in  the  prosecution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

In  discussing  tliis  question  in  the  House,  the  Lord  2ist. 
Chancellor  observed  that  Mr.   Burkt^  had  mentioned  Debated  in  the 

<-  1  111  11  House  of 

circumstances   oi  such  accumuhited  horror  and  deep  Lord.s. 
criminahty,  that  every  thing  specifically  alleged  in  the 
articles  before  tluMU  sunk  into  utter  insignificance;  and 
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^^AP.  as  the  right  honourable  manager  had  declared  that  he 
" had  not  assumed  the  privilege  of  an  advocate  to  exag- 
gerate, he  should  be  held  to  strict  proof  of  all  he  had 
asserted.  The  crimes  were  of  so  deep  a  dye,  that  if  a 
defendant  were  upon  conviction  to  forfeit  all  his  pro- 
perty and  suffer  the  most  exemplary  sentence  that 
could  be  inflicted,  it  would  be  far,  very  far,  short  of  an 
adequate  punishment.  But,  as  he  was  ready  in  the 
most  ample  manner  to  punish  Mr.  Hastings  if  really 
guilty,  he  was  equally  bound  in  conscience  to  protect 
him  if  innocent ;  and  he  never  could  consent  to  a  mode 
of  procedure  unfair  to  the  defendant,  and  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  justice.  He  therefore 
moved,  "That  the  Commons  should  produce  all  the 
"  evidence  in  support  of  their  impeachment  before  the 
"  defendant  should  be  called  upon  for  his  defence." 
Lord  Loughborough  moved  to  agree  in  the  course 
suggested  by  the  managers  ;  but,  on  a  division,  his 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority*,  and  a  pro- 
test in  seven  articles,  signed  in  the  whole  by  nine  and 
in  part  by  four  peers,  was  placed  on  the  Journals. 

AVhen  the  decision  was  announced,  the  managers 
Mr.  Fox  opens  withdrew  for  a  short  space;  and,  on  their  return,  Mr. 
Fox  opened  the  first,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the 
Benares  charge,  relating  to  the  transactions  with  Cheyt 
Sing.  In  contradiction  to  an  assertion  in  Mr.  Has- 
tings's defence,  he  averred  that  the  Kajah  was,  in  his 
own  right  and  in  a  large  and  exalted  sense  of  the  word, 
a  great  Chief  or  Zemindar  ;  described  his  relations 
with  the  p]ast  India  Company,  and  the  arrangement 
made  on  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Benares ;  nar- 
rated, as  he  proposed  to  give  them  in  evidence,  the 
demands  on  Cheyt  Sing  and  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, denominating  Mr.  Hastings  a  miserable  sophist, 
as  well  as  an  intolerable  tyrant. 

After  some  observations  on  a  parallel  supposed  to 
have  been  drawn  between  the  prisoner  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  "  I  have  heard,"  Mr.  Fox  proceeded,  "  that 
"  an  idea  has  gone  forth  of  a  want  of  certainty  and 
"  precision  in  some  of  these  articles.     In  the  one  now 

*  88  to  .33. 


22nd. 


tlie  Benares 
charge 
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discussed  there  can  be  no  ambiguity.     It  contains      ^I^J^^- 
no  more  than  two  distinct  crimes :  the  exaction  of        ^ 


"  five  lacks  of  rupees  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  pro-        1788. 
"  eccding  up  to  Benares  to  extort  five  hundred  thou- 
"  sand  pounds,  and,   secondly,  the   imprisonment  of 
«  Cheyt  Sing." 

On  this  speech,  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  it 
contains  all  the  fire  of  an  orator,  it  is  perfect  in  method 
and  arrangement ;  and  while  it  discloses,  in  strong  and 
severe  language,  the  opinions  of  the  speaker  on  the 
conduct  of  the  party  accused,  it  has  few  of  those  harsh 
personalities  M^iich  so  strongly  marked  the  general 
opening.  But  ]\Ir.  Fox  did  not  omit  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  the  diligence,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  employed 
by  INIr.  Burke  in  making  the  affairs  of  India  generally 
understood,  and  bringing  guilt  before  the  public  whe- 
ther they  would  see  it  or  not. 

At  the  next  sitting,  Mr.  Grey  enforced  and  ampli-  25111 
fied  some  of  the  matters  advanced  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  ^oiii^Stii 
evidence,  both  documentary  and  oral,  was  produced  29tii! 
and  investigated.     Daring  the  circuits  of  the  judges,  a  ^^''^^""^*^- 
recess  of  more  than  a  month's  duration  took  place: 
the  examination  of  witnesses  was  then  resumed ;  and  ^  .^  io,i^^ 
the  evidence  having  been  summed  up  by  Mr.  Anstru-  iJH'- 
ther,  the  proceeding  on  this  charge  was  closed  with  a  byMrAnstm- 
few  observations  from  Mr.  Burke.  ^^^''^■ 

Mr.    Adam  opened   the    next,   commonly  called  istu. 
"  the  Begum  charge,"  because  it  related   to   injuries  f\y^y^^c^ 
allesred  to  have  been   inflicted  bv   Mr.   Hastings   on  opened  by 


.j^V^V*      l,W        XXI*,   V.  .JWV.XX  XXXXXXV.VV.VA  V.J  X,iX.  ^^tA^OUXXXj^ 


Mr.  Adam. 


those  princesses.  The  learned  manager  described  the 
extent  of  their  dominions,  their  exalted  station,  the 
amount  of  their  treasures,  the  pecuniary  situation  of 
the  llajah,  and  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Hastings  had 
seized  the  property  of  these  ladies,  attempting  to  fix 
an  imputation  of  guilt  upon  them,  by  falsifying  dates 
in  his  narrative. 

Irritated  at  such  an  assertion,  Mr.  Hastings  trans-  intcnupiion 
gressed  the  bounds  which  a  person  in  his   situation  ^'  ^^J-^^ 
ought  to  have  observed,  by  exclaiming  that  the  asser- 
tion was  false ;  Mr.   Adam  took  his  full  revenge  by 
contrasting   himself,   the   delegated    manager   of  the 
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Mr.  Pelham, 


17th. 

A  paper  pub- 
lished by  Mr. 
I]  astings  re- 
ferred to. 
Major  Scott's 
evidence  on 
the  subject. 


April  22  to 

May  30. 

Witnesses 

examined. 

Mr. 

Middleton. 


Commons,  with  the  degraded  man  at  the  bar,  loaded 
with  crimes,  and  groaning  under  his  enormities. 

Mr.  Pelham  dwelt  on  this  charge  as  the  basis  of 
the  whole  impeachment.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings 
had  stated  his  wealth  at  so  small  an  amount,  that  they 
cast  doubts  on  their  own  narrative.  "  But,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  will  be  proved  incon- 
"  trovertibly  that  he  was  not  only  the  greatest  oppres- 
"  sor,  the  greatest  tyrant  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
"  eastern  coast,  but  also  the  greatest  peculator ;  that 
"  he  was  the  most  corrupt  as  well  as  the  most 
"  cruel.  The  facts  to  be  proved  would  also  completely 
*•'  refute  the  assertions  made  in  his  written  defence, 
"  and  in  a  paper  said  to  have  been  distributed  by  his 
"  orders  among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mons." 

Mr.  Sheridan  produced  the  paper;  and  Major  Scott, 
being  called  to  prove  the  writing,  printing,  and  deli- 
very, declared  that  Mr.  Hastings  took  no  share  in  the 
composition,  although  he  assented  to  it  when  read ; 
that  only  fifty  copies  were  printed,  and  not  above  six 
distributed ;  the  residue  was  still  in  his  possession.  The 
defence  was  composed  by  a  few  friends  of  the  defend- 
ant, applying  themselves  severally  to  each  of  the 
charges ;  the  answer  to  that  under  discussion  was  en- 
tirely by  Mr.  Halhed ;  the  general  introduction  and 
the  answer  concerning  the  llohilla  war  were  by  the 
accused  himself. 

For  a  period  exceeding  six  weeks,  the  recess  at 
AVhitsuntide  excepted,  witnesses  were  examined  and 
documents  read  in  support  of  the  prosecution.  Mr. 
Middleton  was  one,  and  as  he  denied  all  recollection  of 
some  circumstances  which  he  was  thought  to  have 
known,  and  which  could  not,  from  their  nature  have 
been  forgotten,  much  pleasantry,  not  unmixed  with 
severity,  both  in  court  and  through  the  press,  was 
poured  forth  on  the  subject  of  his  memory.  It  was 
intimated  that  he  had  attended  consultations  with  the 
friends  and  legal  advisers  of  the  defendant ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  only  been  two  or  three  times  at  tlic 
residence  of  the  solicitor  when  counsel  were  there ;  he 
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had  never  been  in  consultation,  gone  by  appointment,       ^ vp^' 
or  advised  on  any  point  relating  to  the  trial,  but  had         ' 
frequently  attended  meetings  of  the  managers  on  their         i788. 
summons ;  they  had  pressed  him  with  questions,  using 
expressions  which  amounted  to  threats,   and  he  had 
often   been  directed  to  leave  the    room,    while    Mr. 
Francis  remained  in  consultation. 

Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  also  examined  several  times,  sir  Elijah 
and  on  one  occasion  stated,  that  his  answers  were  un-  ^'"i'^'>'- 
truly  represented  and   unjustly  commented    on  else- 
where.     An    altercation   ensued   between    him,   Mr.  jjay  21, 
Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
interference  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

In  summino^  up  the  evidence  on  this  charoje,  Mr.  -^""^  3, 
Sheridan  made  that  celebrated  oration  which  widely  ciiarge 
extended   his  fame.     Public    expectation,  excited  to  j^^'^JJ^^^^P 
the   highest  pitch,   was  more  than  gratified;    but  it  shcridan. 
seems  extraordinary   that,   although  the  means  were 
easy*,  this  celebrated  harangue  w^as  never  given  to  the 
public.      To   analyze  the    whole,  or   to  select  parts, 
would  be  a  vain  and  useless  labour ;  but  its  general 
characteristics  may  be  taken  from  observations  of  Mr. 
Burke,  which  will  soon  be  noticed. 

This  was  the  last  proceeding,  in  this  session,  before  Debates  in  the 
the  Lords.     In  the  House  of  Commons,  some  debates,  i/""se  of 
not  free  from  heat  and  acrimony,   took  place  on  the 
expense  attending  the  proceeding.     Some  imputation  May  9. 
was  cast  on  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.     To  an  expla-  O"  cxpencc. 
nation  offered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke  shortly  answered 
that  his  assertion  was  not  true. 

As  such  an  expression  was  unusual  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  in  every  other  society  composed  of 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Pitt  observed  that,  perhaps,  from  being 
accustomed  to  use  an  extraordinary  licence  of  speech 
elsewhere,   Mr.  Burke  shewed  himself  so  much  the 

*  A  copy,  taken  by  the  short-hand  writer,  is  now  before  me,  and,  of  course, 
might  have  been  published,  with  Mr.  Sheridan's  corrections,  at  any  time.  Mr. 
Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  vol.  i.  c.  2,  says  that  a  similar  copy  is  in  his 
possession,  and  gives  from  it  extracts,  vi'ith  copious  observations  and  satisfactory 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  published.  Stronger  reasons  than  that  now  adduced, 
the  inaccuracy  of  short-hand  writers'  notes  (for  they  might  have  been  aincuded 
by  the  author  himself),  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  prevailed,  or  it  wduld  not 
have  been  withlield  from  public  view. 
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slave  of  habit,  that  he  forgot  the  place  where  he  was, 
and  seemed  desirous  of  introducing  that  practice  within 
1788.  these  walls.  Mr.  Burke  replied,  that  Mr.  Pitt  must 
allude  to  what  was  supposed  to  have  passed  in  a  place 
where  he  seldom,  if  ever,  made  his  appearance.  It 
was  the  curse  of  his  situation  to  be  surrounded  with 
whisperers  and  tale-bearers,  and  to  take  as  facts  the 
narratives  of  such  reporters. 
May  20th.  The  accouuts,  when  delivered,  were  found  to  con- 

tain only  four  or  five  general  heads ;  and  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Burges  requiring  a  more  particular  detail  was 
carried,  after  a  strenuous  opposition  from  the  leading 
managers*.  When  these  accounts  had  lain  several 
days  on  the  table,  Mr.  Burges,  urged  to  it  by  Mr. 
Fox,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  monthly  account  of 
exj)enses ;  but  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was  used  as 
a  powerful  engine  against  him. 
June  6.  Mr.   Burke  offered  him  his   warmest  congratula- 

obse?vaUons    ^ious  ou  his  having  chosen  that  glorious  day,  after  the 
on  Mr.  triumph  of  the  morning,  to  fill  up  the  happy  interval 

fpe?ch!^"^  between  their  adjournment  from  Westminster  Hall 
and  their  rising,  by  calling  them  to  examine  the  items 
of  a  solicitor's  bill.  This  proceeding  alone  was  fit  to 
follow  his  first  onset  within  those  walls,  when  he  had 
stood  up,  and  boldly  ventured  for  a  long  time,  singly 
and  unseconded,  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the  House, 
after  every  other  member  had  been  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  wonderful  elo- 
quence of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan),  who 
had  that  day  again  surprised  the  thousands  who  hung 
with  rapture  on  his  accents,  by  a  display  of  talents  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  oratory,  and  which  did  the 
highest  honour  to  himself,  to  that  house,  and  to  his 
country.  For  his  part,  Mr.  Burke  added,  his  mind 
was  not  sufficiently  let  down  from  the  height  of  exalta- 
tion to  which  it  had  been  raised ;  it  required  a  degree 
of  bending,  of  wetting,  and  of  relaxation,  to  sink  his 
thoughts  to  the  level  of  the  proposed  inquiry.  After 
the  sublime  and  glorious  feast   of  the  morning,  this 

*  60  to  17.     The  managers  withdrew,  and  did  not  vote. 
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curious  speculation  on  minute  particulars  indicated  to       ^xc^' 
him  the  intention  of  Providence  that  man  should  not . 


be  proud,  but  that  ecstacy  of  the  mind  sliould  be  1788. 
checked  and  cooled  by  some  sudden  mortification  and 
disgrace;  some  proof  of  natural  infirmity  must  be 
thrust  before  his  sight.  Of  all  species  of  oratory  ;  of 
every  kind  of  eloquence  that  had  been  heard,  either  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  times ;  whatever  the  acuteness  of 
the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  or  the  morality  of 
the  pulpit  could  furnish,  none  had  equalled  that  day's 
display  in  Westminster  Hall.  No  holy  religionist,  no 
man  of  any  description  as  a  literary  character,  could 
have  rivalled  the  pure  sentiments  of  morality,  or  the 
variety  of  knowledge,  force  of  imagination,  propriety 
and  vivacity  of  allusion,  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction, 
and  strength  of  expression,  to  which  they  had  all  lis- 
tened. From  poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there  was  not  a 
species  of  composition  of  which  a  complete  and  perfect 
specimen  might  not  have  been  culled  from  the  speech  to 
which  he  alluded,  and  which,  he  was  persuaded,  had 
made  too  strong  an  impression  to  be  soon  obliterated, 
and  to  render  such  a  coarse  dish  as  had  been  set  before 
them  at  all  palatable.  There  was,  Mr.  Burke  added, 
no  conquest  of  man  over  man,  like  that  of  genius  over 
injustice:  instead,  therefore,  of  resolving  themselves 
into  a  committee  of  petty  accounts,  they  ought,  like 
the  Uomans,  after  Scipio's  victories,  to  go  and  thank 
the  gods  for  that  day's  triumph.  If  any  man  doubted 
the  solicitors'  charges,  let  him  call  the  solicitors  to  the 
bar,  and  examine  them.  For  his  part,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  order  such  services  as  he  thought  proper,  till 
the  House  should  command  him  to  desist.  After  a 
long  debate,  the  inquiry  was  superseded  by  the  order 
of  the  day. 

This  compliment  of  Mr.  Burke  was  not  purely  gra-  Mr.sheridmi'.s 
tuitous.  Mr.  Sheridan  had  that  day  spoken  of  him,  as  JJjJl'jfJ''"  ^^^'• 
a  gentleman  whose  abilities  on  this,  as  on  some  former 
occasions,  happily  for  the  glory  of  the  age,  were  not  in- 
trusted merely  to  the  perishable  eloquence  of  the  day, 
but  would  live  to  be  admired  when  all  who  witnessed 
them  were  mute,  and  most  of  them  forgotten. 
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Some  questioned,  even  at  the  time,  the  sincerity  of 
these  highly  strained  comphments  on  either  side,  but 
without  any  sufficient  reason.  The  subsequent  estrange- 
ment, or  more  properly  animosity,  of  these  eminent 
individuals  must  ever  furnish  reason  to  lament  the  in- 
firmities and  inconsistencies  of  human  nature.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  something  like  a  prophetic  irony, 
that  much  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  applause  turned  on  Mr. 
Burke's  able  vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

A  whole  session  of  Parliament,  in  which  thirty-five 
laborious  days  had  been  devoted  to  this  trial,  had  now 
elapsed,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  on  two  charges 
only  had  been  -closed.  Already  had  the  public  begun 
to  feel  and  to  express  a  weariness  and  disgust,  which 
all  the  lofty  professions  of  the  managers  and  all  the 
exertions  of  their  friends  could  not  avert,  or  even  mi- 
tigate. No  one  denied  the  powerful  ability  which  was 
displayed  ;  but,  although  no  defence  had  yet  been 
heard  from  counsel,  it  was  generally  perceived  that  the 
pompous  statements  which  had  been  advanced  were 
not  as  yet  supported  by  any  semblance  of  adequate 
proof;  and  with  a  profound  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
did  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  hear  those  rules  and 
institutes,  by  which  persons  accused  are  protected 
against  hasty  assumption  or  malicious  perversion,  de- 
cried as  the  mere  practice  of  inferior  courts,  totally 
inadequate  to  the  regulation  of  a  parliamentary  pro- 
secution. On  this  head,  the  managers  often  expressed 
themselves  in  a  tone,  and  conducted  themselves  in  a 
manner,  calculated  to  make  every  man  tremble  for 
public  liberty  and  individual  safety,  if  attacked  by  per- 
sons raised  to  a  great  eminence  by  talents  or  by  cir- 
cumstances, or  wielding  the  delegated  authority  of  any 
powerful  body. 

But,  above  all  things,  thinking  men  were  struck 
with  the  unmitigated  fury  with  which  personal  abuse 
was  lavished  on  Mr.  Hastings.  His  age,  in  the  mere 
computation  of  time,  could  not  be  termed  venerable ; 
for  he  had  only  completed  fifty-five  years  ;  but  the  toils 
and  cares  of  a  life,  of  which  so  great  a  portion  had 
been  employed  on  matters  of  the  mightiest  concern,  in 
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an  unhealthy  climate,  had  given  him  an  appearance  of 
much  more  advanced  senility.  It  was  calculated  to 
protect  him,  at  least,  against  unqualified  personal  in- 
vective ;  but  the  violence  in  which  Mr.  Burke  delighted 
to  revel,  furnished  precedent  and  supply  for  others, 
who  could  rival  his  asperity,  if  they  could  not  emulate 
his  genius.  The  public,  ever  feeling  and  compas- 
sionate on  such  occasions,  sympathized  with  the  indi- 
vidual thus  attacked,  and  bestowed  little  of  their  ap- 
probation on  those  who  lavished  on  the  supposed 
offender  those  terms  of  obloquy  which  ought  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  description  of  his  offence.  Curi- 
osity, which  at  first  had  a  powerful  sway  in  drawing 
together  all  who,  by  right  or  under  favour,  could  gain 
entrance,  already  operated  so  languidly,  that,  except 
on  very  great  occasions,  such  as  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox 
or  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  benches  allotted  to  the  Peers,  the 
Commons,  and  even  the  audience,  exhibited  a  dismal 
chasm. 

In  the  ensuing  session,  owing  to  the  King's  illness 
and  the  consequent  discussions,  nearly  five  months 
elapsed  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  before  the 
House  of  Peers  could  proceed  on  the  trial. 

Mr.  Burke  then  commenced  an  opening  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  sixth  charge,  which  he  said  related  to  pre 
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sents,  or,  m  plain  English,  bribes.     In  this  opening  charge  on  pre- 


he  did  not  deAiate  from  the  course  he  had  before  pur 
sued.  "  We  now  come,"  he  said,  "  to  the  charge 
"  which  imputes  bribery  and  corruption  to  Mr.  Hast- 
"  ings ;  but  we  feel  some  little  difficulty  in  limine  ; 
"  we  here  appear  in  the  name  and  character  of  repre- 
"  sentatives  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  the  re- 
"  presentatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal ;  and  yet 
"  there  have  lately  come  to  our  hands  such  ample  cer- 
"  tificates,  such  full  testimonials,  from  every  person 
"  whose  cause  we  espouse,  that  we  shall  appear  to  be 
"  in  the  strange  situation  of  persons  disavowed  by 
"  those  in  whose  name  and  character  they  complain. 
"  We  find  before  us  a  flood-tide  of  panegyric.  No  en- 
"  comiums,  however  exalted,  no  language,  however 
"  beautiful,  can  paint  the  perfect  satisfaction,  the  en- 
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^S  p^-      "  tire  acquiescence,  the  wonderful  admiration,  expressed 

'        "  by  all  the  natives  of  Bengal,  of  the  character  of  the 

1789.  "  person  whom,  on  their  part,  we  have  brought  as  a 
"  criminal  to  your  bar.  Consequently,  with  the  can- 
"  dour  which  has  actuated  the  managers  in  calling  as 
"  witnesses  the  bosom  friends  and  confidants  of  Mr. 
"  Hastings,  we  shall  not  suppress  this  universal  voice 
"  of  Bengal  in  his  favour ;  we  shall  produce  it  as  a 
"  part  of  our  evidence.  Oh,  my  lords,"  he  proceeded, 
"  consider  the  situation  of  a  people,  when  we  prove  to 
"  you  the  things  that  we  shall  prove,  who  are  forced 
"  to  mix  their  praises  with  their  groans — who  are 
"  compelled  to  sign  with  hands  which  have  been  in 
"  torture,  which  are  yet  warm  with  the  thumb-screws 
"  upon  them — to  sign  an  attestation  in  favour  of  the 
"  person  from  whom  all  their  sufferings  have  been  de- 
"  rived*.  You  will  see  before  you  what  is  so  well 
"  expressed  by  one  of  our  poets  as  the  homage  paid  to 
"  tyrants : 

"  '  Mouth  honour  ;  breath 
"  '  Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny, 
"  '  But  dares  not.' 

"  Every  one  knows  that  it  is,  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
"  nal  trials,  the  last  thing  produced;  when  the  evidence 
"  of  alibi ;  when  all  the  arts  of  the  Old  Bailey  are  ex- 
"  hausted ;  at  last  they  call  to  character.  After  the 
"  evidence  of  a  murder,  a  forgery,  or  robbery,  every 
"  witness  says  the  culprit  has  an  admirable  character. 
"  '  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy ;  he  is  wonderfully 
"  '  good ;  he  is  the  best  of  men ;  I  would  trust  him 
"  '  with  untold  gold;'  and  immediately  follows :  Guilty, 
"  deathf.     I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  the  first 

*  The  attestations  here  alluded  to  were  not  procured  by  influence  or  by  com- 
pulsion ;  they  were  obtained  through  the  personal  industry  of  George  Nesbitt 
Thompson,  Esq  a  barrister  in  Calcutta,  who  owed  neither  advancement  nor  pro- 
tection to  Mr.  Hastings,  but,  being  engaged  as  one  of  his  attorneys,  obtained  and 
transmitted,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  Governor  General,  Earl  Cornwallis, 
in  council,  the  testimonials  of  the  natives 

t  This  argument  does  no  more  honour  to  the  correctness  than  it  does  to  the 
good  taste  of  Mr.  Burke.  Witnesses  to  character,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  are 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  facts,  but  who  come  to  make  tlie  court  and 
jurj-  believe  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  prisoner  in  whose  favour  they 
offer  their  testimony  would  be  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged  against  him.  If,  how- 
ever, the  facts  are  satisfactorily  proved  and  the  case  is  not  tainted  Avith  doubt, 
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"  to  take  this  course :  undoubtedly  he  is  justified  by       ^qx^' 
"  the  first  court  of  antiquity ;  for  Caius  Verres,  Anlo-  ^^___^ 
"  nius,  and  every  other  man  famous  for  the  pillage        i789. 
"  and  destruction  of  provinces,  never  failed  to  bring 
"  before  their  accusers  the  attestations  of  the  injured 
"  to  their  character. 

"  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  only  personally  corrupt, 
"  but  he  had  corrupted  all  the  other  servants.  His 
"  bribery  would  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  passive 
"  and  active  corruption.  The  first  was  to  be  evinced 
"  by  shewing  that  much  was  taken  with  his  own 
"  hand ;  but  a  far  greater  portion  by  the  instrumen- 
"  tality  of  his  black  agents.  Banyans  and  other  de- 
"  pendents  confidentially  connected  with  him.  His 
"  active  corruption  had  been  exercised  in  giving,  under 
"  colour  of  contracts,  a  number  of  lucrative  advan- 
"  tages,  by  unauthorized  and  unreasonable  grants, 
"  pensions,  and  allowances,  through  which  he  cor- 
"  ruptcd  actively  the  whole  service  of  the  Company. 
"  And,  lastly,  by  establishing  an  universal  connivance, 
"  he  had  bound  all  parties,  in  a  league  of  iniquity,  to 
"  support  each  other  against  inquiry." 

On  each  of  these  heads,  Mr.  Burke  was  stating.  Appeal  to  ihe 
during  three  days,  the  facts  and  the  intended  evidence,  House  of 
when  a  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Com-  ApHrao.^' 
mens,  to  which  Major  Scott  had  presented  a  petition 
from  Mr.  Hastings,  stating  that  in  the  last  year  the 
managers  had  introduced  allegations  unconnected  with 
the  charges,  and  designating  him  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  plot  for  assassinating  the  Shah  Zaddah ;  in  procuring 


the  jury  do  their  duty  in  pronouncing  the  verdict  "  Guilty."  But  if,  instead  of 
such  general  and  argumentative  evidence,  in  the  cases  supposed,  of  robbery, 
forgery,  and  murder,  Avitnesses  were  to  say,  "  the  goods  the  prisoner  is  charged 
"  with  stealirg  are  still  in  my  possession,"  "  Ihe  instrument  he  is  accused  of  forg- 
'*  ing  was  signed  or  executed  by  me,"  or  "  the  man  he  is  stated  to  have  killed 
"  is  alive  at  this  moment,  or  died  a  twelvemonth  before  the  alleged  crime,"  au 
acquittal  must  instantly  follow.  Now,  by  the  present  impeachment,  Mr.  Has- 
tings was  charged  with  plunder,  oppression,  and  cruelty  toward  the  inhabitants 
of  India  ;  and  those  very  persons  come  forward  to  say,  in  all  the  exaggerated 
eloquence  of  their  highly  figurative  idiom,  "We  never  have  been  plundered;  we 
"  never  have  been  oppressed;  we  have  experienced  no  cruelty  from  Mr.  Hast- 
"  ings  :  on  the  contrary,  we  only  wish  that  all  our  future  governors  may  resem- 
"  ble  him."  This  is  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Burke's  parallel.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  a  word  on  the  coarseness  of  tlie  comparison  between  such  a  man  as  the 
defendant,  and  a  common  malefactor  at  tlie  Old  Bailey. 
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the  death  of  Miran ;  and  as  the  author  and  instigator 
of  various  acts  of  oppression  and  savage  cruelty  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  a  man  named  Deby  Sing. 
That,  in  the  present  session,  Mr.  Burke,  in  express 
terms,  accused  him  of  murdering  Nundcomar,  by  the 
hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Declaring  such  accusa- 
tions to  be  untrue  and  unfounded,  he  prayed  that  such 
of  them  as  properly  fell  within  its  immediate  cogni- 
zance might  be  brought  forward  and  prosecuted  in  spe- 
cific articles ;  and  that,  in  respect  of  the  rest,  such 
other  mode  of  prosecution  might  be  directed,  or 
means  adopted,  as  might  enable  him  to  make  the 
refutation  equally  public  with  the  charges. 

The  managers  and  their  friends  at  first  resisted  the 
introduction  of  the  petition,  and  Mr.  Burke  termed 
Major  Scott  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  known 
libeller  of  the  House,  who  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  expelled.  A  general  call  to  order  shewed  the 
sense  entertained  of  the  impropriety  of  such  language; 
and  the  Major,  with  natural,  if  not  justifiable,  indig- 
nation, declared  that  no  man  should  dare  to  throw  on 
him  such  illiberal  reflections.  This  heat  was  allayed 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Speaker,  who  pronounced 
the  language  of  Mr.  Burke  extremely  disorderly ;  and 
hoped  he  would  not,  by  again  violating  the  order  and 
regularity  of  the  House,  oblige  him  to  perform  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  interrupting  him. 

In  subsequent  debates,  the  same  temper  was 
shewn.  The  Lords  were  requested,  by  a  message, 
to  adjourn  the  trial.  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Montagu  produced  a  long  letter  written  to  him 
by  Mr.  Burke  ;  and  uttered  a  vehement  eulogy  on  his 
talents,  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  his  consummate  in- 
tegrity, and  his  unbounded  benevolence.  Major  Scott 
depicted  the  baseness  of  Nundcomar,  who,  in  1765, 
had  accused  Lord  Clive  as  he  had  subsequently  ac- 
cused Mr.  Hastings.  On  another  occasion,  the  House 
had  passed  its  decision  on  the  charges ;  and  yet,  even 
after  that,  the  manager  had  chosen  to  repeat  the  accu- 
sation of  murder  against  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Bouverie, 
supported  by  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  and  some  other  memt 
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bers,  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  business  by  moving  an       ^^c^' 
adjournment;  Mr.  Fox  affirmed  tiiat  all  the  allegations 


in  the  petition  were  false,  except  that  relative  to  Nund-  irsD. 
comar,  and  that  was  neither  fairly  nor  correctly  stated, 
Mr.  Bouverie's  motion  was  negatived  on  a  division* ; 
and  on  another  division*]",  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  search  for  precedents.  The  short-hand  writer's 
notes  were  produced,  and  he  was  personally  examined 
on  a  report  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Graham ;  and  ^^j^ 
the  words  and  the  application  of  them  having  been 
fully  proved,  the  jNIarquis  moved  that  no  direction  or 
authority  had  been  given  by  the  House  intitling  the 
managers  to  make  any  charge  against  INIr.  Hastings 
respecting  the  condemnation  or  execution  of  Xundco- 
mar ;  to  which,  being  goaded  by  observations  from  the 
other  side,  he  added,  "  and  that  the  words  uttered  by 
''  Mr.  Burke  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken."  Mr. 
Fox  accused  the  members  on  the  other  side  of  dupli- 
city ;  and  said  their  conduct  was  in  the  highest  degree 
scandalous  and  indecent.  Colonel  Phipps  called  to 
order ;  such  language,  he  said,  ought  not  to  be  held 
within  those  walls,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  among 
gentlemen,  nor  perhaps  ventured  to  be  spoken  in  any 
other  place.  Mr.  Fox  said  he  held  the  honourable 
Colonel's  words  in  the  utmost  contempt ;  the  House 
was  cleared  of  strangers,  and  the  tempest  seems  to  have 
subsided.  After  a  long,  able,  and  temperate  speech  Mr.  Burke 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  *^<^"s"''^*i- 
was  negatived  on  a  division;]:,  and  the  original  motion 
carried. 

Mr.  Bouvcrie  attempted  to  indemnify  Mr.  Burke, 
by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  the  other  ma- 
nagers ;  but  the  House,  after  a  few  words  from  the 
Master  of  the  lloUs,  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  two  days  more,  ]Mr.  Burke  finished  liis  opening.  j!?ay  5, 7. 
lie  spoke  in  terms  of  regret,  not  unmixed  with  disap-  opening, 
probation,  of  the  vote  of  censure  against  him ;  he  main- 
tained that  his  argument  respecting  Nundcomar  was 
relevant ;    and  he  had  expressed  his  feelings  by  the 
word  murder  mercdy  through  the  poverty  of  our  lan- 
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guage ;  if  that  had  furnished  a  word  more  sufficient  to 
convey  his  feeling  of  the  comphcated  atrocity  of  that 
act,  he  would  have  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Grey  then  proceeded  to  examine  evidence ; 
and  on  the  documentary  part  many  discussions  arose, 
Evidence  and  in  which  the  managers  evinced  no  inconsiderable  irri- 
objections.  tability.  An  attempt  to  produce  the  charges  preferred 
by  Nundcomar  against  Mr.  Hastings  was  successfully 
resisted  by  Mr.  Law,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
been  made  upon  oath,  nor  in  the  presence  of  the  party 
accused.  Mr.  Burke  termed  this  opposition  audacious. 
Mr.  Law,  with  great  spirit  and  propriety,  declared  the 
expression  when  applied  to  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  to 
be  indecent ;  but  the  manager  refused  to  retract  it ; 
and  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his  opinion 
that,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  delicacy  should  pre- 
vail, then,  and  afterwards  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, by  sneering  repetitions,  rather  aggravated  than 
extenuated  his  offence.  Objections  by  counsel  were 
represented  by  Mr.  Burke  as  the  only  means  they  had 
of  supporting  a  poor,  miserable,  desperate  cause.  Mr. 
Fox  also  said,  that  court  was  bound  only  by  the  lex  et 
consuetudo  parliamenti;  the  law  of  evidence  and  every 
other  technical  rule  of  proceeding  could  obtain  only 
as  they  were  consonant  to  the  rules  of  justice. 

Mr.  Law,  in  reply,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all 
other  persons  who  might  in  future  appear  as  advocates 
at  that  bar,  on  behalf  of  every  one  who  might  stand 
there  accused,  and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  community 
of  Great  Britain,  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 
the  dangerous  doctrine  that  rules  of  evidence  and  dis- 
tributive justice  were  to  be  established  in  that  court, 
which  were  not  allowed  in  the  courts  below. 

Both  managers  expressed  unquahfied  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  determination  in  favour  of  the  objections  ; 
frequently  reminded  the  court  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  upon  them;  and  often  complained  because 
the  Lords  merely  announced  their  judgments  un- 
accompanied with  the  reasons  on  which  they  were 
founded. 
June  10  to  Living  witnesses  were  then  produced,  and,  for  many 
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da^^s,  examination,  cross-examination,  and  arguments 
occupied  the  court,  until  at  length  it  was  declared  by 
the  managers  that  the  evidence  on  this  part  of  the 
sixth  charge  was  closed. 

As  there  was  no  probability  of  terminating  in  two 
or  tliree  days  the  next  portion  of  the  charge,  and  it 
was  intimated  that  further  proceedings  would  probably 
be  adjourned  to  the  next  session,  Mr.  Hastings  read 
an  address,  representing  the  misery  and  ruin  which  so 
long  a  trial  occasioned.  If  the  hearing  of  a  part  of 
one  charge  out  of  twenty  consumed  so  much  time,  his 
life  would  probably  not  he  sufficient  for  him  to  witness 
the  termination.  Had  a  precedent  existed  of  a  man 
whose  trial  had  been  protracted  to  such  a  length,  or 
could  he  have  conceived  such  an  event  possible,  he 
would  at  once  have  pleaded  guilty;  resting  his  cause 
and  his  character  on  that  truth,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
would  shew  itself  "  What  punishment,"  he  concluded, 
"  could  your  lordships  have  inflicted  on  me,  so  severe 
"  as  a  life  of  impeachment  ?" 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Camden  men- 
tioned, in  terms  of  dignifled  feeling,  the  appeal  that 
had  been  thus  made ;  but  as  the  approaching  circuit 
would  deprive  the  House  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Judges,  the  postponement  was  deemed  unavoidable. 

On  this  determination,  a  paragraph  appeared  in  a 
newspaper  called  "  The  World,"  importing  that  the 
trial  would  be  postponed  until  another  session,  unless 
the  liOrds  had  s])irit  enough  to  put  an  end  to  so 
shameful  a  business.  Tlie  word  spirit  appeared  to 
Mr.  Marsliam  to  render  it  a  gross  and  scandalous 
libel  on  the  House,  and,  on  his  motion,  supported  by 
Mr.  Burke,  a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney-General  was 
ordered. 

Early  in  tlie  following  session,  ISIr.  Anstruther 
opened  the  residue  of  the  sixth  charge.  He  said,  that 
in  order  to  facilitate  and  conceal  Mr.  Hastings's  cor- 
ruption, the  orders  of  his  masters  were  disobeyed,  and 
the  wliole  administration  of  the  revenues  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  one  who  was  connected  with  liim  as  the 
instrument  of  ini(iuity.     He  had  raked  the  gaols  of 
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Patna  and  Calcutta  to  put  persons  into  the  charge  of  pro- 
vhices,  and  from  them  received  large  sums  of  money. 
A  revenue  board  had  been  formed,  the  members  of 
which,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Crofts,  Mr.  Shore,  and  Mr. 
Chartres,  acknowledged  themselves  mere  blind  instru- 
ments, mere  tools,  in  the  hands  of  the  Dewan,  Gunga 
Govind  Sing,  a  man  hated,  feared,  and  despised  by  all 
the  natives  of  India.  Deby  Sing,  another  person  ap- 
pointed, was  of  very  bad  character,  and,  through  their 
intervention,  the  board  being  their  tools,  a  series  of 
enormous  peculations  was  facilitated.  Several  speci- 
mens of  this  malversation  were  detailed,  and  from  one 
person,  who  was  not  named,  Mr.  Hastings  was  said  to 
have  obtained  bribes  amounting  to  £131,000. 

In  the  examination  of  evidence,  the  same  incidents 
occurred  which  had  distinguished  the  former  parts  of 
the  proceeding:  objections  were  taken,  some  over- 
ruled, but  by  far  the  greater  portion  allowed ;  the 
managers  debated  them  with  extreme  warmth,  laid 
down  very  extensive  principles,  and  sometimes  ex- 
pressed great  dissatisfaction  at  the  decisions. 

When  the  Lords  had  ruled  that  facts  not  included 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment  could  not  be  given  in 
evidence,  Mr.  Burke  advanced  the  extraordinary  pro- 
position that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  were  not 
bound  to  any  rules  of  pleading ;  if  the  matter  were 
sufficient  in  fact  and  in  equity,  the  party  is  bound  to 
give  it  an  answer. 

Mr.  Fox,  too,  insisted,  with  his  accustomed  force 
and  vehemence,  on  the  right  of  the  managers,  in 
proving  one  misdemeanor,  to  give  evidence  of  another, 
not  alleged,  in  aggravation  of  the  first.  A  question 
had  been  asked  of  a  witness  named  Young,  "  What 
"  impression  the  letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelleram  and 
"  CuUian  Sing  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabit- 
"  ants  of  the  country  1 "  Mr.  Law  objected ;  but  Mr. 
Fox  treated  the  objection  as  unworthy  of  an  answer. 
The  Lords  decided  against  the  managers,  and  Mr.  Fox 
warmly  renewed  his  former  observations,  insisting  that 
decisions  without  reasons  given,  were  not  known  in  any 
courts  of  justice  in  the  kingdom ;  to  which  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  pithily   answered,   "  In   many  instances."       ^xc^' 
On  a  similar  occasion,  Mr.  Burke  declared,  that  the 


managers  must  submit  to  their  Lordships,  but  did  not        1789. 
acquiesce  in  their  judgment.  ^'^^  "*■ 

Mr.  Fox  summed  up  the  evidence  on  this  charge.  J"'^p''~^- 
His  speech,   which  lasted  two  days,  was  luminous  in  sums  up 
narrative,  clear  in  argument,  and  brilliant  in  eloquence.  ^^^*^  cimrgu. 
In  concluding,  he  apologized  for  mispending,  through 
want  of  accuracy  and  method,  any  portion  of  time  ;  but 
yet  he  hoped  that  he  had  proved  such  a  scene  of  ini- 
quity, both  with  respect  to  receiving  bribes  and  collect- 
ing the  revenues,  as  would  call  upon  their  lordships 
for  not  only  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  a  punishment  as 
severe  and  weighty  as  ever  was  inflicted  for  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Thus  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  third  ses-  obspivmions 
sion.  Sixty-eight  days  had  been  consumed,  and  only  li"e  third '^^" 
three  charges  opened ;  no  defence  heard,  nor  any  effort  session. 
made  for  the  prisoner,  except  the  ingenious,  and  gene- 
rally irresistible,  objections  to  evidence  or  to  irregular 
proceeding,  which  never  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his 
learned  counsel.  AVhen  the  tedious  course  of  the  trial 
Avas  adverted  to,  it  was  frequently  affirmed  that  these 
objections  occasioned  the  delays ;  such  an  assertion  is 
answered  by  an  obvious  question :  What  occasioned 
the  objections'?  What,  but  a  persevering  endeavour  of 
the  managers  to  establish,  under  colour  of  their  elevated 
mission,  practices  and  rules  of  evidence,  which,  could 
they  have  been  recognized,  would  totally  have  over- 
thrown all  the  means  of  protection  which  a  party 
accused  can  have  against  power,  art,  or  malice,  in  his 
prosecutors.  Had  the  proposition  so  often  laboured 
at,  that  the  court  could  not,  where  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  the  accusers,  regulate  their  decisions  by 
those  of  inferior  tribunals,  it  must  have  followed  that 
the  maxims  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  not  be  of 
force  in  the  other  courts ;  thus  would  two  distinct  spe- 
cies of  law  have  been  established,  not  differing,  as  the 
managers  argued,  like  the  forms  in  the  courts  of  chan- 
cery and  in  those  of  common  law,  but  varying  in  essen- 
tial principles ;  in  the  admission  of  hearsay  and  ru- 
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CHAP.       mour,  in  receiving  that  which  was  transacted  in  the 
'         absence  of  the  party  inculpated  as  evidence  against 

1789.  him,  and  of  admitting  acts  done  by  others  at  a  distance 
from  him  as  crimes  of  his,  without  proving  that  he  had 
directed  or  sanctioned  them. 

On  the  subject  of  time,  it  may  be  observed  that,  in 
arguing  objections,  at  least  ten  times  as  much  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  managers  as  by  counsel ;  and  that  ques- 
tions three  or  four  times  decided  by  the  House,  were 
again  brought  forward  and  debated  with  increased  per- 
tinacity. 

1790.  The  apparent  slowness  of  the  proceedings  was  not 
^tted^to^  ^'^'^'  ^^  ^®  ascribed  to  the  managers  or  to  the  advocates 
select  the  alouo.  The  Poors  themselves  had  not  only  diminished 
charges.          ^^iq  numbcr  of  days  of  sitting,  but  the  hours  in  each 

day ;  so  that  if  all  the  charges  had  been  investigated, 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  managers,  could  have 
lasted  until  the  end  of  the  trial.  Anticipating  this 
inevitable  result,  Mr.  Burke  moved  two  resolutions, 
May  11.  declaring  that  the  House,  considering  the  interruptions 

which  had  occurred  and  might  occur,  did,  without 
meaning  to  abandon  the  truth  or  importance  of  the 
charges,  authorize  the  managers  to  insist  on  such  only 
as  should  appear  to  them  the  most  conducive  to  speedy 
and  effectual  justice;  and  that  the  Commons  were 
bound  to  persevere  in  the  impeachment  until  judgment 
might  be  obtained.  These  resolutions  were  slightly 
objected  to,  but  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  they 
passed  on  a  division*. 
General  A  motiou,  apparently  intended  as  a  counterpoise 

mSfagainst  ^^  ^^^  cousure  prououncod  on  Mr.  Burke,  was  made 
Major  Scott,  by  General  Burgoyne.  From  a  newspaper  called 
May  21.  ,,  r^^^  Diary,"  he  read  a  letter  of  Major  Scott,  contain- 

ing a  severe  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  managers, 
particularly  Mr.  Burke.  His  complaint  of  delay  was 
like  the  conduct  of  Richard  the  Third,  in  Shakspeare ; 

"  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl ; 
"  The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
''  I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others." 

*  48  to  31. 
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He  analyzed  the  proceedings  in  each  session.     In  the      ^xc^ 
first,  thirty-five  days,  the  time  of  its  duration,  would 


have  been  sufficient  for  the  whole  trial;  but  thirteen  i7yo. 
had  been  wasted  in  speeches.  He  said  wasted,  with- 
out meaning  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  speakers ; 
for  neither  the  liOrds,  the  Commons,  nor  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  heard,  could  possibly  recol- 
lect a  word  of  them,  except  Mr.  Burke's  story  of  Deby 
Sing,  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  exquisite  eulogium  on  filial 
love  and  parental  afiection.  Before  the  second  year, 
the  story  of  Deby  Sing  had  been  effectually  disproved 
by  the  attestations  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  trans- 
mitted. All  rational  men  execrated  the  trial,  when  Mr. 
Burke  began  his  second  speech  of  four  days.  The 
remainder  was  chiefly  consumed  in  altercations  on 
evidence  ;  of  twelve  questions  submitted  to  their  lord- 
ships, ten  were  determined  against  the  managers,  and 
two  in  their  favour.  In  the  third  year,  four  questions 
on  evidence,  referred  to  the  Lords,  had,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  judges,  been  determined  against  the 
managers. 

Major  Scott,  disavowing  any  intention  to  invade  His  defence 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  justified  himself,  by  shew- 
ing that  his  letter  did  not  warrant  the  constructions 
put  upon  it ;  by  quoting  passages,  much  more  powerful 
and  severe,  from  speeches  and  pamphlets  published  by 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  General  Burgoyne  him- 
self: he  held  in  his  hands,  he  said,  twelve  speeches 
and  pamphlets  written  by  Mr.  Burke,  from  each  of 
which  he  could  extract  expressions  infinitely  stronger 
than  any  he  had  used. 

After  some  vigorous  observations,  the  House  ad- 
journed, for  a  few  days,  to  allow  time  for  considering 
the  paper. 

A  motion  was  next  made,  denominating  the  letter  May  27. 
scandalous  and  libellous,  reflecting  on  the  honour  and 
justice  of  the  House,  and  the  conduct  of  the  managers. 
Mr.  Wigley  having  suggested  that  the  speech  of  Major 
Scott  was  sufficiently  apologetical  to  justify  their  ab- 
staining from  further  proceeding,  Mr.  Burke  expressed  Mr.  Burke, 
equal  indignation  and  astonishment  at  discovering  that, 

m2 
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instead  of  an  apology  or  an  indication  of  repentance,  the 
House  had  been  additionally  insulted  by  an  audacious 
avowal  of  the  libel,  and  a  direct  recrimination  on  indivi- 
dual managers ;  and  while,  with  his  usual  vehemence,  he 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  friends, 
he  professed  his  contempt  of  their  libels ;  they  were 
not,  he  said,  remarkable  either  for  elegance  of  style, 
beauty  of  composition,  or  force  of  argument ;  but  the 
House  ought  to  mark  to  the  whole  world  their  detes- 
tation of  the  system  practised  by  the  criminals  of  India 
to  defeat  the  justice  of  the  nation. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  Mr.  Dundas,  the  resolution  was  carried. 

General  Burgoyne  then  moved,  that,  for  his  gross 
and  scandalous  offence.  Major  Scott  should  be  repri- 
manded at  the  bar  by  the  Speaker.  The  words  gross 
and  scandalous  were  rejected,  and  the  reprimand  di- 
rected to  be  undergone  by  the  offender,  not  at  the  bar. 
but  in  his  place.  In  executing  this  duty,  the  Speaker 
expressed  himself  in  terms  which,  while  they  abund- 
antly maintained  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
House,  called  forth  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
Major  Scott,  by  their  politeness  and  liberality. 

Notwithstanding  every  effort  made  by  the  mana- 
gers and  their  friends,  in  Parliament,  in  publications, 
or  in  prosecutions,  the  impeachment  became  daily 
more  unpopular.  The  censure  on  Major  Scott  was,  as 
to  its  effect,  almost  ludicrous,  and  the  trial  of  Stock- 
dale  had  no  effect  but  that  of  adding  an  unfading  leaf 
to  the  laurels  of  Mr.  Erskine,  and  the  triumphant  ac- 
quittal of  the  defendant*.  Nor  w^as  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Hastings  left  unsupported:  the  press,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, was  engaged  in  his  service,  and  solid  volumes, 
satirical  poems,  and  abusive  paragraphs,  were  un- 
sparingly poured  out  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  rumours  were 
circulated  that  a  new  House  of  Commons  would  consi- 
der the  impeachment  abated,  and  that  the  trial  would 
not  be  resumed. 


*  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  ii  p.  2.S7.     Erskine's  Speeches,  vol.  xxii.  p.  205. 
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At  the  earliest  moment,  even  before  the  address  on       ^  xc^" 
the  King's  speech  had  been  moved,  Mr.  Burke  drew 


attention  to  the  sacred  pledge  of  virtue,  spirit,  and  firm  i79o. 
perseverance,  which  the  late  House  had  bequeathed,  MrBurke 
with  its  dying  breath.  recommends 

It  was  maintained  by  several  members,  and  parti-  ^  '^"^  i"Uciucc. 
cularly  by  Mr.  Erskine,  who  displayed  on  the  occasion 
great  and  laborious  research,  adorned  with  the  well- 
known  beauties  of  his  eloquence,  that,  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  impeachment  had  altogether 
abated,  or,  at  all  events,  could  not  be  resumed  in  statu 
quo.  The  contrary  opinion  was  strenuously  supported 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington,  who  produced  a 
great  number  of  precedents,  by  Mr.  Burke  and  several 
other  members.  The  portion  of  several  long  debates,  Dec.  17,22, 23. 
which  was  purely  technical,  could  hardly  be  made  in- 
telligible in  an  abridgment,  and  the  observations  offered 
by  Mr.  Burke  on  the  views  and  characters  of  lawyers, 
with  the  answers  of  Mr.  Erskine,  are  not  now  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  repetition.  Finally,  Mr. 
Erskine's  proposal  for  a  committee  to  search  for  prece- 
dents was  negatived  by  a  great  majority*. 

Considerinc:  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  oriojinal  mover  ^J"''',^^^^ 

o  ^  ,  Mr,  liiirke. 

in  this  question,  and  how  dear  the  cause  was  to  him, 
it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  his  exertions  in  the 
debate  were  almost  confined  to  skirmishings  and  per- 
sonalities, while  the  Speaker  took  upon  himself  the 
labour  of  selecting  precedents,  and  Mr.  Pitt  that  of 
discussing  them  in  answer  to  Mr.  Erskine ;  but  Mr. 
Burke  privately  declared,  that,  although  he  was  firm 
in  his  judgment,  and  ready  with  precedents,  he  was 
desirous  that  Mr.  Pitt's  concurrence  in  his  opinions 
should  be  generally  known j". 

Soon  after  the  recess,  Mr.  Burke  moved,  that,  in  peb.Va^^' 
consideration  of  the  length  of  time  which  had  already  some  charges 
elapsed,  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed  to  no  other  ''^^''^'i'^°"<^'^- 
parts  of  the  impeachment  but  those  on  which  the  ma- 
nagers had  already  closed  their  evidence,  and  those  ^j^.  g^j.,^^. 
relating  to  contracts,  pensions,  and  allowances.     He  observations. 

•  143  to  30. 

t  From  private  information,  and  an  unpublished  letter  of  Mr.  Burke. 
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had  thought,  in  the  beginning,  that  the  trial  would 
last  three  years,  and,  during  its  progress,  had  endea- 
voured to  avoid  unnecessary  delay,  but  had  failed. 
Nor  was  the  progress  in  a  case  like  this  to  be  judged 
by  examples  drawn  from  ordinary  proceedings  in  ac- 
tions or  on  indictments. 

Several  members  endeavoured  to  terminate  the 
trial  altogether.  Mr.  Jekyll  moved  an  amendment 
to  that  effect;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
seconded.  Mr.  Sumner  proposed  an  adjournment, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority*.  Two  other 
divisions  took  place  on  the  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion ;  but  it  passed  as  originally  framedf .  The  for- 
mer managers  were  again  appointed ;  and  a  message, 
praying  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  proceeding  in 
the  impeachment,  was  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  upper 
house  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Pitt  being  on  his  right  hand, 
Mr.  Fox  on  his  left,  and  about  one  hundred  members 
in  his  train. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  great  con- 
stitutional question,  "  whether  impeachments  abate 
"  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,"  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  all  peers,  who  attended  during  the  ses- 
sion. A  long  and  elaborate  report  was  produced:}:, 
and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  after  the 
Easter  recess. 

When  it  came  to  be  discussed.  Lord  Porchester, 
without  preface,  moved  for  a  message  to  the  other 
House,  acquainting  them  that  the  Lords  would  pro- 
ceed on  the  trial. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  considered  this  question  pre- 
mature, until  the  House  should  have  decided  whether 
the  impeachment  had  abated  or  not,  and,  if  not,  whe- 
ther it  remained  in  statu  quo.  By  what  process  or 
form  of  proceeding  could  that  man  be  called  on,  who 
was  now  neither  a  prisoner  nor  under  bail ;  and 
in  case  of  his  not  appearing,  could  they  proceed  on 
his  recognizance "?  On  this  point,  the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor moved  that  the  judges  should  attend  to  deliver 

*  231  to  26.  t  First  division,  194  to  54  ;  second,  161  to  79. 

X  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  125  to  169. 
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their  opinions  ;  but  this  proposition  was  rejected,  and       ^5c.^' 
the  original  motion  adopted*.     A  protest,   signed  by 


I 


one  peer  only,  was  entered  on  the  Journals.  h^^^'* 

In  pursuance  of  this  decision,  the  court  resumed  xhe  trial  re- 
its  sittings ;  but  all  interest  in  the  matter  was  sunk  to  sumed. 
the  lowest  ebb  ;  even  curiosity  was  extinguished. 
The  attendance  of  peers  on  this  and  the  succeeding 
days  was  very  small,  never  so  many  as  twenty-five, 
sometimes  only  eighteen ;  the  managers  appeared  only 
in  sufficient  force  to  avoid  tlie  imputation  of  deserting 
their  cause  ;  and  the  members  of  Parliament  and  the 
public  shewed  equal  indifference.  The  great  events 
which  were  in  progress  on  the  Continent,  and  the  in- 
terest excited  by  them,  may  in  some  degree  account 
for  this  languor ;  but  the  length  of  the  prosecution, 
the  anticipation  of  its  failure,  and  a  generous  feeling 
toward  the  defendant,  certainly  had  a  powerful  oper- 
ation. 

The  Honourable  Andrew  St.  John  opened  the  ^'[.j^^^JiJ"'"'' 
fourth  charge,  generally  accusing  Mr.  Hastings  of  hav-  fourth  charge, 
ing  established,  in  India,  a  prodigal,  but  above  all,  a 
corrupt,  system  of  government.  The  particulars  al- 
leged were — that  he  had,  in  1781,  illegally  given 
a  contract  for  opium  to  Mr.  Stephen  Sullivan,  son  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Directors.  This  gentleman  ar- 
rived in  Bengal  only  in  October  1780 ;  he  was  on  the 
same  day  appointed  an  assistant  counsellor,  the  judge 
advocate,  and  hardly  was  he  invested  mth  these  offices 
before  he  also  obtained  the  inconsistent  employment 
of  contractor  for  the  opium  lands,  with  new  agree- 
ments, particularly  favourable  to  his  interests.  This 
contract  he  had  immediately  sold,  at  a  considerable 
advance,  to  Mr.  Benn ;  and  he  again,  w-ith  a  further 
gain,  to  Mr.  Young. 

The  second  crime  charged  was  that  of  having  en- 
gaged the  Company  in  a  smuggling  transaction  with 
China.  If  this  affair  could  have  been  attended  with 
gain,  it  was  at  least  a  disgrace  to  the  British  character ; 
but  the  real  result  had  been  a  great  loss.     " 

In  the  third  place  stood  the  contract  for  draught 

•  70  to  20,  and  66  to  18. 
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CHAP.      bullocks  during;  the  war  ;  it  had  been  entered  into  in 
xc  . 
'        contravention  of  the  express  command  of  the  Directors, 

1791.        to  the  great  detriment  of  the  service. 

Two  more  heads  of  charge  remained ;  an  agency 
given  to  Mr.  Auriol  for  the  rehef  of  the  distressed  in- 
habitants of  Madras :  charity,  which  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins,  was  the  pretext ;  but  the  real  object 
was  corruption  ;  and  a  large  commission  was  allowed 
to  Mr.  Auriol.  Another  agency  had  been  conferred 
on  Mr.  Belli,  to  supply  the  garrison  of  Fort  William 
with  stores  and  provisions.  Every  one  of  these  trans- 
actions was  attended  with  great  loss  to  the  Company, 
the  collective  amount  of  which  was  £584,381,  exclu- 
sive of  the  portion  sustained  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 

Powerful  illustration  and  daring  flights  of  elo- 
quence could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  a  speech 
upon  matters  so  purely  of  business.  Mr.  St.  John 
did  not  attempt  them,  nor  did  he  supply  their  place 
with  any  violent  invective  or  vituperation. 

When  he  had  concluded,  Mr.  Hastings  addressed 
Mr/nastings.  the  coui't,  Complaining  of  the  duration  of  the  proceed- 
ings.    He  felt  it  as  a  cruel  lot  imposed  on  him,  to  be 
tried  by  one  generation,  and,  should  he  live  so  long, 
to  expect  judgment  from  another. 

Lord  Kenyon,  who  sat  for  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  ivenyon.  infQj.j^gf|  \^{y^  ^1^^^  jf  be  had  any  petition  to  present, 

it  must  be  delivered  in  the  chamber  of  Parliament; 
and  this  direction  was  followed. 

Mr.  Burke  expressed  himself  in  his  accustomed 
tone  of  furious  indignation  on  the  appeal  of  the  de- 
fendant, and,  exceeding  by  far  the  limits  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  before  the  House,  described  him  as 
guilty  of  almost  every  possible  crime  and  enormity. 

Mr.  Law.  Mr.  Law,  having  interrupted  him,  to  express  a  wish 
that  he  would  shew  where  any  murders  or  crimes,  such 
as  he  was  stating,  were  charged  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
drew  on  himself  the  storm  he  sought  to  avert  from  his 

Mr  Burke,  client.  Mr.  Burke  angrily  desired  that  counsel  would 
not  use  to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  the  petu- 
lance of  stopping  them ;  they  might  answer  them  ;  the 
Commons  charged  heavy  crimes ;  in  Chey  t  Sing's  case, 


Mr.  Eurke. 
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murders — the  murders  of  the  English  sepoys ;  every       ^xc^ 

drop   of  blood  unjustly  shed  by  the  prisoner  was  a 

murder.     "  We  charge  robberies,  we  charge  tortures,        1791. 
"  we  charge  a  complete  scene  of  cruelty  and  corrup- 
"  tion  in  every  part  of  it." 

As  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  trial,  he 
proceeded,  much  had  been  consumed  in  objections  to 
evidence:  but  for  them,  the  managers  would  have 
closed  all  the  twenty  charges.  They  had  abandoned 
a  portion  of  them,  because  the  mode  of  defence  induced 
a  perpetual  discussion  of  evidence.  They  [)referred 
incomplete  justice  to  none  at  all. 

Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  candour  than  observations. 
these  latter  remarks.  It  is  very  true  that  any  trial 
may  be  shortened,  if  the  party  accused  admits  as  evi- 
dence all  that  the  law  forbids  to  be  introduced ;  but, 
in  the  present  case,  the  blame  of  wasting  time  did  not 
rest  on  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  but  on  the  mana- 
gers, who,  comprising  in  their  body  several  emi- 
nent barristers  of  long  practice,  and  having  also  secured 
to  themselves  the  assistance  of  eminent  standing  coun- 
sel, not  only  brought  forward,  as  evidence,  matter 
which  a  young  and  inexperienced  advocate  could  hardly 
have  advised,  but  reproduced,  and,  after  repeated  de- 
cisions against  them,  rc-argued  the  points  with  un- 
abated perseverance,  and  at  a  pitiless  length. 

Sir  James  Erskine  St.  Clair  undertook  the  exa-  M:iy23,25,27, 
mination  of  evidence.  It  occupied  three  days,  and,  ^^^'^*^"^^- 
as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many  arguments ;  but  the  points 
were  decided  by  Lord  Kenyon,  who  sat  for  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Peers  did  not  once  retire  to  their  own 
chamber.  Some  of  the  matters  charged  were  trans- 
acted without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Plastings ;  others 
were  perfectly  according  to  the  usual  routine  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  was  shewn  that  the  contraband  traffic,  as 
it  was  colled,  of  sending  opium  to  China,  far  from 
being  deemed  a  disgrace  to  the  British  name,  was  still 
continued,  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Sir  James  Erskine  St.  Clair  having  summed  up  the  ^iJ^f,^;j.s  ^^g 
evidence,  in  a  clear,  well-ordered,  and  manly  speech,  kinc  st.  ciair 

sums  up. 


no 
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CHAP. 
XC. 


1791. 
LordStormont. 
Mr.  Burke, 


May  27. 

Mr.  Loveden's 
motion  in  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons. 


Mr.  Dundas. 


Mr.  Fox. 


June  3. 
Speech  of  Mr, 
Hastings. 


Lord  Stormont  submitted  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  learn  from  counsel  when  they  would  be  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  defence ;  when  Mr.  Burke,  without 
allowing  time  for  an  answer,  or  even  a  moment's  con- 
sultation on  the  question,  addressed  the  court  on  the 
charges,  the  probable  defence,  and  the  complaints 
which  had  been  made  of  intemperate  language. 

Before  this  period,  Mr.  Loveden  had  moved,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  an  address  to  the  King,  pray- 
ing him  to  continue  the  session,  without  prorogation, 
until  judgment  in  this  trial  were  given.  He  incurred 
the  ridicule  of  Mr.  Burke  by  citing,  both  in  Latin  and 
in  English,  the  passage  in  Magna  Charta,  "  Nulli  ne- 
"  gabimus,  nulli  vendemus,  aut  deferemus  justitiam  ;" 
but  Mr.  Dundas  observing  that  there  would  remain  in 
town  a  very  few  peers  to  give,  and  probably  barely  a 
sufficient  number  of  their  own  members  to  demand,  a 
judgment,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
was  negatived  on  a  division*,  as  the  original  motion 
was,  without  that  form. 

When  next  the  court  assembled,  Mr.  Hastings, 
labouring  under  severe  indisposition,  read  to  them  a 
pathetic  address,  describing  the  injury  he  endured  from 
the  protraction  of  his  trial ;   every  year  had  deprived 
him  of  some  of  his  witnesses  and  removed  some  of  his 
judges.     Without  consulting  his  learned  counsel,  to 
whose  abilities  and  zeal  he  owed  the  highest  obliga- 
tions, he  declared  that  he  was  willing  and  desirous  to 
waive  his  defence  and  to  refer  himself  to  their  imme- 
diate judgment,  if  that  judgment  might  be  immediate. 
'  For  my  acquittal,"  he  said,  "  I  trust  most  confidently 
'  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  my  prosecutors  them- 
'  selves,  satisfied  that  not  one  criminal  allegation  has 
'  been  established,  and  almost  every  one  refuted,  either 
'  by  the  answers  of  their  witnesses  or  by  their  own 
'  extracts,  partial  and  mutilated  as  they  were,  from 
'  written  documents.     Your  Lordships  will  try  my 
'  conduct  by  the  evidence  which  my  accusers  have 
'  brought  before  you,  not  by  their  speeches.     They 
'  were  sent  to  accuse  me  and  to  prove  their  accusa- 

*  142  to  61. 
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tion,  not  to  revile  me ;  much  less  to  expatiate,  with       ^5r^" 
all  the  licence  of  unrestrained  declamation,  on  crimes  ' 


"  with  which  their  constituents  have  not  authorized        1791. 
"  them  to  charge  me." 

He  then  proceeded  to  argue  in  refutation  of  the 
charges  one  by  one.  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  ruined 
the  country  committed  to  his  care  ;  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  advanced  the  revenues  from  three  to  five  mil- 
lions a-year,  and  that  they  were  still  increasing.  He 
was  charged  with  having  violated  treaties  and  brought 
disgrace  on  the  British  name ;  but  there  were  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  letters  from  the  native 
princes  to  his  successor,  requesting  the  same  treatment 
that  they  had  experienced  from  him.  "  Two  years 
"  ago,"  he  said,  "  when  the  attestations  to  my  character 
"  were  produced,  my  accuser  found  his  situation  very 
"  awkward ;  the  people  of  whose  oppression  he  com- 
"  plained  denying  the  truth  of  his  charges.  In  a 
"  figurative  manner  of  speaking,  he  said,  that  the 
"  hands  which  signed  the  testimonials  were  yet  warm 
"  with  the  thumb-screws  by  which  their  assent  had 
"  been  extorted.  This  absurdity  required  no  answer. 
"  My  influence  in  India  has  long  ceased ;  it  is  very 
"  seldom  that  mankind  are  grateful  enough  to  do  even 
"  common  justice  to  a  fallen  minister ;  and  I  believe 
"  there  never  was  an  instance  of  an  injured  people 
"  rising  up  voluntarily  to  bear  false  testimony  in 
"  favour  of  a  distant  and  persecuted  oppressor." 

He  fully  explained  the  circumstances  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  the  Begums,  the  presents,  and  particularly  he 
corrected  a  mistake  he  had  committed  in  fixing  the 
time  when  he  indorsed  certain  bonds  as  the  property 
of  the  Company,  shewing  that  it  made  no  difference  as 
to  the  fact.  They  had  been  indorsed  in  May  1782, 
instead  of  1781,  and  left  in  the  possession  of  Govern- 
ment until  transmitted,  at  his  request,  in  1789,  by 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  like  manner,  he  analyzed  and  answered  the  five 
charges  comprised  under  the  head  "  Contracts  and 
"  Allowances ;"  explained  the  real  situation  of  Mr. 
Sullivan;  vindicated  the  army  contracts  as  perfectly 
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CHAP,      just  in  themselves,  and  rendered  indispensably  neces- 

'         sary  by  the  state  of  India,  and  the  situation  of  Sir 

]79i.        Eyre  Coote. 

On  a  very  striking  part  of  Mr  Burke's  opening,  he 
animadverted  in  these  terms:  "As  to  the  story  told 
"  by  the  manager  of  the  horrid  cruelties  practised  on 
"  the  natives  of  Dinjapore  by  Debi  Sing,  it  will  be 
"  sufficient  to  say  that  he  never  ventured,  however 
"  strongly  pressed  and  urged,  to  introduce  it  in  the 
"  form  of  a  charge.  Mr.  Paterson,  on  whose  authority 
"  he  had  relied,  had  generously  written  to  express  his 
"  sincere  concern  at  finding  his  report  turned  to  my 
"  disadvantage ;  I  had  acted,  throughout  all  the  trans- 
"  actions  in  which  Debi  Sing  was  concerned,  as  might 
"  be  expected  from  a  man  of  humanity.  I  was  the 
"  first  person  to  give  Mr.  Paterson  an  ill  opinion  of 
"  Debi  Sing,  in  employing  whom  I  yielded  my  opinion 
"  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Shore. 
"  From  the  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  the  result  appears 
"  to  have  been,  although  not  entirely  innocent,  yet  he 
"  was  not  guilty  in  any  sort  of  proportion  to  the  magni- 
"  tude  of  the  charges  against  him;  and  particularly  the 
"  most  horrid  of  those  horrible  acts,  so  artfully  detailed 
"  and  with  so  much  effect,  had  never  been  committed 
"  at  all. 

"  As  members  of  Parliament,  ministers  had  voted 
"  to  impeach  him  for  accepting  an  illegal  delegation 
"  to  Oude,  and  for  forming  arrangements  with  the 
"  Nabob  Vizier;  yet  those  arrangements  were  still  sub- 
"  sisting ;  and,  in  four  separate  letters,  approved,  and 
"  ordered  to  be  invariably  maintained ;  and  the  minis- 
"  ter  for  India  had  taken  credit  every  year  for  the 
"  regularly  paid  subsidy  which  it  procured." 

After  recapitulating  his  employments  and  services 
from  1750,  when  he  first  went  to  India,  he  said,  "  To 
"  the  Commons  of  England,  in  whose  name  I  am  ar- 
"  raigned  for  desolating  the  provinces  of  their  domi- 
"  nion,  I  dare  to  reply  that  they  are  (and  their  repre- 
"  sentatives  annually  persist  in  asserting  it)  the  most 
"  flourishing  of  aU  the  states  in  India.  It  was  I  who 
"  made  them  so ;    the  valour  of  others   acquired,  I 
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"  enlarged  and  gave  them  shape  and  consistency ;    I       ^JA^' 

"  preserved  them  ;    I  sent  forth  your  armies  with  an  ' 

"  effectual,  but  an  economical  hand,  through  unknown         I79i. 

"  and  hostile  regions,  to  the  support  of  your  other  pos- 

"  sessions — to  the  retrieval  of  one  from  degradation 

"  and  dishonour,   and  the  other  from  utter  loss  and 

"  subjection."     He  added  other  facts  relative  to  his 

administration,  and  said,  "  I  gave  you  all,  and  you 

"  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation,  disgrace,  and  a 

"  life  of  impeachment.      When  I  was  arraigned  for 

"  acts  of  injustice,  oppression,  cruelty,  and  rapacity, 

"  committed  on  the  princes,  nobles,  and  commonalty 

"  of  Hindostan,  the  natives  of  all  ranks  came  forward, 

"  unsolicited,  to  clear  my  reputation  from  unmerited 

*'  obloquy.      They  manifested  a  generosity  of  which 

"  we  have  no  example  in  the  European  world ;    they 

"  shewed  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  they  had 

"  received  :    I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  my  own 

"  countrymen." 

If  there  were  sufficient  time  for  a  final  judgment 
before  the  prorogation,  he  would  cheerfully  rest  his 
cause  where  it  stood ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  trusted  he 
should  not  be  precluded  from  using  such  means  of 
defence  as  his  counsel  might  advise. 

In  their  own  chamber,  the  Lords  resolved  to  pro-  Adjouinmem. 
ceed  further  in  the  trial  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  the 
next  session. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETY-FIRST. 

1792  to  179e5. 

Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  continued.  — 1792 — Defence  by 
Mr.  Law. — Mr  Plumer  on  the  Benares  charge. — Evidence. 
—  Cross-examinations. —  Observations.  —  Mr.  Markham.  — 
Mr.  Dallas  sums  up. —  Mr.  Hastings's  address. — Captain 
Symes  examined. — Resignation  of  Lord  Thurlow. — 1793. 
Mr.  Law  opens  defence  on  the  Begum  charge. — Evidence. 
Mr.  Hastings  appeals  against  further  delay. — Report  of  a 
Committee. —  Evidence  continued — to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hastings. — Mr.  Plumer's  summing-up. — Mr.  Dallas 
opens  the  defence  on  corruption. — Mr.  Hastings  offers  to 
forego  his  right  to  a  general  summing-up. — Mr.  Burke. — 
Mr.  Fox. — Evidence. — Mr.  Auriol. — Observations  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.^ — Mr.  Burke. — Mr.  Hastings's  sup- 
posed wealth. — Evidence  on  contracts. — Testimonials  to 
character. — Defence  closed. — Mr.  Hastings. — Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Burke. — Changes  in  the  House  of  Lords  —further 
delay. — Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Burke's 
motion. — Mr.  Grey  proposes  postponement. — Motion  lost. 
Mr.  Grey. — Mr.  Bui-ke — called  to  order — delay  carried. — 
Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  against  a  newspaper.  —  Mr. 
Francis— Mr.  Dundas — Mr.  Burke — Mr.  Fox. — Adjourn- 
ment carried. — 1794. — Return  of  Marquis  Cornwallis. — He 
and  Mr.  Larkins  are  proposed  as  witnesses. —  Arrangement. 
Mr.  Grey. — Mr.  Francis  called. — Objections — which  pre- 
vail.— Altercations.  —  Mr.  Hastings. — Mr.  Burke.  —  Mr. 
Hastings.  —  Further  delay.  —  Evidence  of  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis — cross-examined. — Mr.  Larkins.  —  Mr.  Burke. 
Mr.  Hastings. — Gross-examination  of  Mr.  Larkins. — Pro- 
ceedings on  Nobkissen's  Bill  in  Chancery — not  admitted 
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in  evidence. —  Mr.  Burke  proposes  to  inquire  into  the 
Mahratta  war — refused  by  the  Lords. — Anger  of  Mr.  Burke. 
Further  evidence  produced  by  the  managers  — Mr.  Grey 
sums  up  the  Benares  charge. — Mr.  Sheridan  sums  up  the 
Begum  charge — Mr.  Fox  that  on  presents — Mr.  Taylor 
that  on  contracts. — Altered  behaviour  toward  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Fox. — Observations  of  Mr.  Burke. — His  general  reply. 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inspect  journals. 
Report  prepared  by  Mr.  Burke  published. — Attacked  by 
Lord  Thurlow. — Answer  of  Mr.  Burke. — Mr.  Pitt  moves  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  managers  ; — opposed  by  Mr.Ewan  Law. 
Observations  ofMr.Francis. — Vote  carried. — Communicated 

by  the  Speaker. 1795. — Select  Committee  of  the  Lords. 

Committee  of  the  whole  House. — Observationsof  theMarquis 
of  Lansdowne. — V^otes  on  the  several  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. —  Mr.  Hastings  acquitted.  —  Observations.  —  Mr. 
Burke  retires  from  Parliament. — Observations  on  his  con- 
duct during  the  trial. — His  feelings. —Conduct  of  the  other 
managers. — IVfr.  Hastings  after  the  acquittal. — His  fortune. 
Motions  at  the  India  House. — Grant  to  him. — Vote  of 
approbation. — Address  from  Calcutta.  —  His  reception  in 
the  House  of  Commons — at  Oxford — at  Carlton  House. — -A 
statue  erected  to  his  honour. 


On  an  early  day  in  the  ensuing  session,  Mr.  Law,       chap. 
as  leading  counsel  for  the  prisoner,   entered  on  his        ^^^ 
defence.  ~ 

In  his  exordium,  he  spoke  of  the  exulting  satisfac-    Feb.  i4, 17, 
tion  with  which  the  defendant,  after  an  anxious  period  Defence  by 
of  more  than  four  years,  saw  the  moment  arrive,  in  ^^i-  Law. 
which  it  was  permitted  him  to  vindicate  his  name  and 
character,  and  with  it  the  name  and  character  of  the 
British   nation,   equally   implicated.      It  was   one   of 
many  fit  subjects  of  thankfulness,  that  a  constitution, 
exhausted  and  enfeebled  by  the  vicissitudes  of  climate, 
and  the  fatigues  of  incessant  occupation,  had  not  sunk 
under  either  the  violence  or  the  terrors  of  the  accusa- 
tion ;    that  the  managers  had   contented   themselves 
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with  pursuing  little  more  than  one-fifth,  in  substance, 
of  the  twenty  articles  which  he  was  required  to  meet  ; 
1792.  that,  through  this  indulgence,  he  had  it  yet  in  probable 
contemplation  to  be  restored  once  more  to  the  rights 
of  civil,  and  to  the  comforts  of  social,  life. 

Mr.  Law  then  noticed  the  unparalleled  eloquence 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  prosecution,  and  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  that  his  efforts  would  suffer 
great  disparagement,  since  to  the  taste  of  judges  thus 
pampered  and  almost  corrupted  with  such  luscious  de- 
licacies, he  had  nothing  to  offer  but  the  plain  and 
simple  food,  the  dry  husk,  it  might  be  termed,  of  fact 
and  argument.  He  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge 
of  creating  delay ;  it  had  been  occasioned  only  by  the 
resistance  of  improper  evidence,  and  in  twenty,  out  of 
twenty-three  instances,  the  decisions  had  been  against 
the  managers. 

Adverting  to  the  strong  language  which  had  been 
used  against  his  client,  he  admitted  that  it  had  been 
paralleled  by  Sir  Edward  Coke's  treatment  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  but  he  instanced  the  milder  conduct 
of  prosecutors  in  more  recent  times,  particularly  that 
of  Sir  Clement  Worr,  in  the  case  of  Atterbury ;  and 
that  of  Sir  William  Murray,  afterward  Lord  Mansfield, 
when  prosecuting  Lord  Lovat. 

He  recapitulated  the  history  of  India,  declining  to 
carry  their  lordships  through  the  Hindoo  or  Bramini- 
cal  era,  in  which  an  honourable  manager  wantoned  at 
pleasure ;  he  could  find  no  authority  respecting  it  but 
those  of  Herodotus,  and  of  other  historians,  who  relate 
the  situation  in  which  that  country  was  found  by  the 
companions  of  Alexander ;  "  beyond  this,"  he  said, 
"  all  is  made  up  of  dream  and  fiction,  fit  only  to  pass 
"  through  the  ivory  gate,  at  which  I  consign  the  un- 
"  envied  charge  to  others."  The  Court  had  been  told 
that,  neither  in  that  country  nor  in  any  other,  had 
there  existed  such  a  thing  as  arbitrary  power ;  but,  in 
vindication  of  the  English  system,  he  would  undertake 
to  shew  that,  up  to  the  period  when  it  was  blessed  by  the 
administration  of  the  English,  that  country  had  been 
the  devoted  seat  of  every  thing  detestable  in  the  shape 
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of  misgovernmcnt  and  tyranny.    Pursuing  this  theme,       ^^'V^ 

the  learned  adAOcate,  with  great  ingenuity,   clearness,  1__ 

and  force,  placed  under  consideration  the  whole  his-  1792. 
tory  of  India,  ancient,  modern,  and  recent,  proving, 
from  what  happened  in  the  times  of  Tamerlane  and 
other  conquerors,  and  under  all  rulers  in  all  times, 
that  in  all  their  governments,  tyranny,  rapine,  reli- 
gious persecution,  murder,  and  cruelty  had  always 
prevailed. 

Proceeding,  then,  more  particularly  to  the  case  of 
his  client,  Mr.  Law  complained  of  the  unfair  manner 
in  which  the  shocking  and  atrocious  fable  of  Debi 
Sing  had  been  introduced.  In  contempt  of  the  duty 
of  a  public  accuser,  Mr.  Burke  had  advanced  these 
allegations  without  the  indispensable  foundations ; 
without  a  reasonable  and  probable  assurance  that  they 
were  true,  or  applicable  to  the  party  accused.  Mr. 
Hastings  had  in  vain  petitioned  that  this  allegation 
might  distinctly  be  made  the  subject  of  a  charge,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  refuting  it. 

Mr.  Law  then  reviewed  the  financial  acts  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  which  he  had  done  every  thing  to  bind  up 
and  close  the  bleeding  arteries  of  profusion ;  retrenched 
every  unnecessary  expense,  adding  nearly  two  millions 
a  year  to  the  resources  in  Bengal,  and  a  million  ster- 
ling to  the  fund  established  to  relie\  c  the  government 
from  distress,  and  discharge  their  debts ;  had  settled 
upon  the  best  foundation  every  political,  financial, 
civil,  and  commercial  regulation ;  raised  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  and  his  own  fame  to  that  eminence, 
from  which  it  baffled  all  the  counteraction,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  an  able,  active,  confederate,  and 
hostile  majority  to  remove  him  ;  and  in  February  178-3 
he  left  the  country  restored  to  that  situation  of  peace, 
plenty,  order,  and  security  in  which  he  had  originally 
placed  it  in  1774,  just  before  the  landing  of  the  council- 
general. 

He  detailed  the  acts  of  that  council ;  vindicated 
the  appointment,  conduct,  and  proceedings  of  Gunga 
Govind  Sing ;  defended  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hastings 
in  the  Mahratta  war;  and  his  timely  and  judicious 
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^xci^'       provision  for  the  security  of  the  Bengal  frontier,  when 

. _^  he  was  apprized  of  the  hostility  of  France.     This  led 

1792.  to  the  demand  on  Cheyt  Sing,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  known  to  and  unnoticed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  during  three  whole  years,  al- 
though afterwards  brought  out  as  matter  of  crimina- 
tion. He  powerfully  contrasted  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  sending  an  aid  of  fifteen  lacks  to  relieve 
the  Madras  government  in  1780,  with  the  frigid  poli- 
tical pusillanimity  of  Mr.  Francis,  who  would  have 
reduced  or  withheld  the  supply. 

In  a  forcible  manner,  Mr.  Law  contrasted  the 
language  employed  against  his  client  at  the  bar,  with 
the  terms  in  which  he  was  mentioned  by  the  people 
of  India ;  the  language  of  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  with  that  used  by  men  who,  under  the  blessings 
of  his  beneficent  administration,  had  lived  protected 
and  happy  for  thirteen  years.  He  selected  some  of 
the  bitter  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Burke  and  others, 
wherein  Mr  Hastings  was  said  to  have  a  heart  black- 
ened to  the  very  blackest ;  gangrened  to  the  very 
core  ;  to  be  the  chief  and  captain-general  of  iniquity ; 
one  in  whom  all  the  frauds,  all  the  peculations,  all  the 
tyranny  in  India  were  embodied  ;  to  have  the  foulest 
heart  that  ever  existed  in  the  bosom  of  man ;  to  have 
advanced  in  the  progress  of  vice,  from  a  bare  simple 
lie  to  the  basest  murder.  To  these  violent  assertions, 
Mr.  Law  opposed  the  attestations  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Commons  and  printed  by  their 
order,  in  which  whole  bodies  of  men  gave  their  attes- 
tation, not  by  a  mere  signature,  but  by  the  solemnities 
of  their  religion,  invoking  the  Divine  Being  for  the 
truth  of  that  which  they  signed  and  uttered. 

Mr.  Law  then  explained  and  ^dndicated  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Hastings  with  respect  to  the  revenues  and 
contracts,  and  animadverted  very  strongly  on  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Francis,  who,  retiring  from  the  dangers 
with  which  Bengal  was  beset  to  the  safety  of  his  native 
land,  diff"used,  by  his  manifesto  from  St.  Helena,  the 
alarm  and  terror  he  had  lono;  laboured  to  communi- 
cate to  all  parts  of  the  world,  respecting  the  state  of 
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India.      On  the  subject  of  Cheyt  Sing,  it  had  been       ^xci^ 

said,  that,  in  going  up  the  country  to  his  capital,  Mr.  ' 

Hastings  had  violated  a  positive  command  of  the  Com-  1792. 
pany ;  now,  in  fact,  the  order  referred  to  was  made  in 
1702;  it  had  been  completely  disregarded  ever  since 
we  began  to  acquire  a  political  authority  in  India,  and 
had  been  finally  rescinded  in  September  1772.  The 
Begum,  he  contended,  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion 
against  the  British  government,  to  which  she  was  a 
subject ;  by  so  doing,  she  renounced  all  claim  to  our 
guaranty  under  the  treaty  of  Chunar ;  the  Vizier  re- 
entered into  his  old  rights ;  upon  which  our  demand 
for  our  old  debt  immediately  attached.  He  examined 
the  charge  with  respect  to  presents,  contending  that 
they  had  all  been  received  for  the  Company  and  car- 
ried to  their  account ;  and,  between  September  1781, 
and  March  1783,  two  millions  and  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds  had  been  supplied  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Hyder  Ally  and  his  successor.  After  some 
justificatory  observations  on  the  contracts,  the  learned 
counsel,  in  eloquent,  energetic,  and  spirited  terms,  re- 
viewed the  whole  political  life  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and, 
from  its  evident  propriety,  attested  by  all  classes,  not 
during  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  but  after  he  had 
divested  himself  of  the  robe  of  greatness,  shewed  that 
he  was  amply  entitled,  in  this  country,  to  the  same 
applause  and  gratitude  which  he  had  so  well  acquired 
in  India. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Law  made  an  eloquent  and 
spirited  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  their  Lordships,  in 
behalf  of  a  man  whose  public  life  had  undergone  a 
scrutiny  of  unparalleled  extent  and  strictness  ;  who 
committed  his  fame,  his  honour,  every  thing  valuable 
to  him  on  this  side  the  grave,  to  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  their  tribunal. 

Mr.  Plumer  then  addressed  the  Court  on  the  first,  Feb.  23, 29. 
or  Benares,  article.     The  measures  to  be  considered,  Mr]^p\umer's 
being  for  the  most  part  admitted,  the  principal  ques-  speech  on  the 
tion  was,  whether  they  originated  in  the  bad  and  cor-  aiikie^^ 
rupt  intention  imputed  to  them,  or  arose  from  a  laud- 
able desire  to  discharge  the  task  of  duty.     He  would 
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^  xrf '      t^ivide  it  into  two  general  heads,  as  it  respected  Clieyt 

[ Sing,  and  the  province  of  Benares ;   the  man  he  was 

1792,  charged  to  have  ruined  in  consequence  of  preconceived 
malice,  and  the  province  by  misrule  and  misconduct. 
Cheyt  Sing,  as  Zemindar  or  landholder,  was  a  tribu- 
tary and  subject;  and  not  an  independent  prince,  nor 
exempted  from  any  of  the  duties  of  a  subject.  This 
assertion  he  supported  by  reference  to  history  and  trea- 
ties ;  he  shewed  the  origin  of  the  connexion  between 
the  English  government  and  the  family  of  Cheyt  Sing, 
the  unfriendly  and  faithless  conduct  of  his  father,  Bul- 
want  Sing,  and  himself  How  different  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  managers  viewed  the  conduct  of 
two  parties.  In  Cheyt  Sing,  no  motive  existed  but 
self-interest,  yet  his  proceedings  were  deemed  highly 
laudable  ;  in  Mr.  Hastings,  the  love  of  his  country 
and  zeal  for  his  employers  alone  had  prevailed ;  but 
with  respect  to  him,  other  motives  were  to  be  assi- 
duously sought  out  and  unfairly  imputed. 

Mr.  Plumer  treated  with  sarcastic  severity  the 
observation  Mr.  Burke  had  made  respecting  character 
and  witnesses  at  the  Old  Bailey.  "  Mr.  Hastings  pro- 
"  duces  the  testimonials  of  all  that  lived  under  him ; 
"  they  say,  we  never  looked  upon  him  as  a  cruel  man, 
"  a  stern  tyrant,  a  despot,  possessing  a  foul  black  heart, 
"  gangrened  to  the  core.  When  he  produces  all  this, 
"  oh  !  the  manager  exclaims,  these  people  know  no- 
"  thing  of  the  matter.  I,  in  my  own  library,  know  it 
"  all ;  I  know  the  injuries  you  sustained  ;  I  have  seen 
"  the  stripes  you  have  had,  although  you  are  so  dull 
"  and  stupid  that  you  never  discovered  them ;  you  are 
"  a  set  of  tame,  insipid  drivellers,  and  do  not  know 
"  the  truth.  Then  if  he  is  to  call  European  witnesses, 
"  they  are  a  banditti, and  he  the  captain-general;  they 
"  are  all  accomplices  in  the  same  wickedness ;  they 
*"  come  to  support  their  captain-general,  while  in  fact 
"  they  are  his  gang." 

To  shew  the  general  correctness  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
conduct  in  July  1778,  when  news,  not  to  be  doubted, 
although  not  formally  authenticated,  arrived  of  a  war 
with  France,  a  long  series  of  documents  was  referred 
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to,  proving  the  accuracy  of  his  views  and  the  propriety       ^xc^' 
of  his  demand  on  Cheyt  Sing,  and  justifying  all  his        ^ 
transactions  with  and  relating  to  him  up  to  the  requi-        1792. 
sition  of  a  subsidy  in  1780. 

After  a  long  adjournment,  occasioned  by  the  spring  April  24,26. 
circuits,  Mr.  Phimer  resumed  his  opening,  explaining 
tlic  requisition  of  a  body  of  cavalry  in  the  latter  end 
of  1780,  justifying  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Hastings  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  Cheyt  Sing, 
his  declared  intention  of  going  to  Benares,  and  subse- 
quent events,  particularly  the  rebellion  in  August 
1781.  He  shewed  the  urgent  necessity,  enforced  by 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  for  demanding  aid  after  the  capture  of 
Colonel  Bailey's  detachment,  and  the  non-compliance 
of  the  Rajah,  produced  in  part  by  a  message  from  one 
of  the  Begums  at  Fyzabad.  A  rebellion  against  the 
English  government,  meditated  in  1779,  was  prevent- 
ed by  prudent  advice,  which  was  listened  to  by  Bul- 
wart  Sing ;  but  the  intention  was  never  abandoned. 
Cheyt  Sing  had  clandestinely  augmented  his  military 
establishment,  strengthened  his  forts,  and  collected 
his  troops,  increased  them  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand,  while  his  fortresses  and  stores  exhibited 
every  mark  of  the  progress  of  an  European  laboratory, 
derived  in  some  part  from  the  French.  He  was  tam- 
pering with  our  sepoys  to  desert  and  enlist  with  him, 
and  making  the  country  an  asylum  for  fugitive  rebels 
from  the  neighbouring  territories.  If  immediate  re- 
sistance was  not  in  contemplation,  it  was  to  depend 
on  the  event  of  a  Mahratta  invasion, or  the  arrival  of  a 
French  armament.  Hoping,  by  his  personal  presence, 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty,  Mr.  Hastings  went, 
but  was  not  accompanied  with  a  force  calculated  to 
alarm  our  numerous  enemies  or  indicate  any  dissen- 
sion among  ourselves.  He  supported  these  observa- 
tions by  a  minute  statement  of  all  the  events  attending 
Mr.  Hastings's  visit  to  Benares,  the  co-operation  of  the 
Begums,  the  plan  for  the  general  extirpation  of  the 
English,  and  several  inhuman  massacres  which  were 
])crpetrated  toward  its  completion,  contending  that 
^Ir.  Hastings  was  not  guilty  of  any  harshness ;  that 
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he  was  justified  in  arresting  Cheyt  Sing,  and  not  lis- 
tening to  terms  of  accommodation  after  his  conduct. 
He  equally  exculpated  Mr.  Hastings  with  respect  to 
the  attack  of  Bidjegur,  and  the  seizure  of  the  treasure 
by  the  army,  after  Cheyt  Sing  had  carried  off  the  bulk 
of  his  wealth,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Me- 
hipnarain  as  Zemindar. 

In  conclusion  he  said,  "  The  arrangements  that 
"  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  do  all,  I  believe, 
'^  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  continue  to  the  present 
"  day.  To  this  day,  Mehipnarain  is  continued  the 
"  Zemindar,  although  it  is  charged  that  Cheyt  Sing 
"  was  unjustly  expelled ;  the  tribute,  said  to  be  un- 
"  justly  raised,  has  been  received  by  the  Company 
"  without  reduction  ;  all  the  regulations  of  the  coun- 
"  try  as  to  the  duties  are  continued  to  the  present 
"  hour;  the  military  force,  instead  of  depending  on 
"  the  temporary  character  of  the  Rajah,  is  united,  so 
"  as  to  leave  no  danger  in  a  future  contest ;  the  reve- 
"  nue,  the  population,  the  commerce,  the  pohce,  the 
"  justice  of  the  country  in  every  respect,  have  been 
"  happily  administered." 

Evidence  was  then  produced  to  shew,  by  his  own 
correspondence  as  far  back  as  1764,  that  Bulwant 
Sing  did  not  consider  himself  an  independent  prince, 
but  a  mere  tributary,  and,  by  consultations  in  council, 
that  he  was  recognized  only  in  that  character.  Vis- 
count Stormont  proved,  that,  when  he  was  ambassador 
at  Paris  in  1778,  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Elliot  to  ap- 
prize Mr.  Hastings  and  General  Clavering  of  the  pro- 
bability of  hostilities  with  France :  documents  were 
read,  shewing  the  demands  made  in  consequence  on 
Cheyt  Sing,  and  his  conduct ;  the  pressing  necessities 
of  the  military  service  in  1780  ;  the  urgent  application 
made  to  Cheyt  Sing,  and  his  false  promises  to  Mr. 
Fowke.  Evidence  was  also  produced,  extending  back- 
ward to  the  year  1760,  shewing  that  the  supposed  ille- 
gal delegation  of  the  powers  of  the  Council  to  the 
Governor  General  had  been  frequently  practised,  with 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. 
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Oral  testimony,  highly  favourable  to  the  defendant, 
was  given  by  several  witnesses,  by  Major  Osborne, 
Mr.  Markham,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir 
John  Borrel,  Colonel  Blair,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
had  served  in  India,  both  in  the  civil  and  military 
departments.  They  were  all  rigidly  cross  examined, 
and  several  objections  to  the  evidence  were  raised ; 
but  in  these  the  Parliamentary  managers  were  not  so 
successful  as  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  had  been. 
Some  memorable  displays  of  heat  took  place.  On  one 
occasion,  Mr.  Law  appealed  to  what  the  managers  and 
counsel  owed  to  their  common  character.  "  Com- 
"  mon !"  Mr.  Burke  angrily  exclaimed  ;  "  I  never  can 
"  suffer  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
"  implicated  in  the  common  character  of  the  bar :  the 
"  learned  counsel  may  take  care  of  his  own." 

In  the  cross-examination  of  INIr.  Markham,  which  iMr.  Waikham. 


Altercation. 


was 


of 


great 


length,  and  conducted  entirely  by  Mr. 
Burke,  tlie  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  a  very  uncom- 
mon circumstance  occurred.  The  right  honourable 
manager  had  in  his  possession  a  letter,  written  by  the 
witness  to  the  Archbishop  in  January  1782,  on  his 
going  with  Mr.  Hastings  to  Benares.  It  had  been 
lent  to  Mr.  Burke,  as  a  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, and  not  returned.  It  was,  as  he  said,  mislaid  ; 
but  by  mere  accident,  just  at  the  present  period,  it  was 
found,  in  looking  over  some  papers.  A  few  minutes 
before  he  came  into  court,  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  ex- 
amination, this  letter  was  put  into  Mr.  Markham 's 
hands,  certain  passages  being  marked  in  pencil,  with 
an  observation  that,  as  the  transaction  took  place  so 
many  years  ago,  perhaps  he  might  wish  to  render  some 
parts  of  his  evidence  more  exact.  Mr.  Markham,  on 
being  called,  stated  this  transaction  ;  at  his  desire,  his 
letter  was  read ;  and,  far  from  supporting  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  enable  him  to  correct  his  evidence, 
it  confirmed  every  important  fact  he  had  advanced; 
nor  had  he  to  apologize  for  any  thing  his  letter  con- 
tained, on  the  ground  of  recent  impression  or  imperfect 
information.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to  many 
that  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Markham  proceeded 
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mainly  on  propositions  derived  from  the  letter  thus 
strangely  retained  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  thus  strange- 
ly found,  transmitted,  and  pencilled,  at  a  moment 
when  the  only  effect  to  be  hoped  from  it  was  the  em- 
barrassment and  disgrace  of  the  writer.  The  effect 
of  the  transaction  was  to  dissolve  entirely,  or  rather  to 
convert  into  distaste  and  hostility,  the  sentiments  of 
friendship  which  for  so  many  years  had  subsisted 
between  two  men  so  worthy  of  each  other's  esteem  as 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Senator*. 

Undeterred  by  the  fear  of  any  observations  to  which 
it  might  give  rise,  Mr.  Markham  did  not  hesitate  to 
aver,  that,  being  confidentially  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hastings's  sentiments  before  he  went  to  Benares,  and 
at  that  place  he  had  never  discovered  the  least  sym- 
ptom of  a  malicious  or  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
Cheyt  Sing,  or  the  operation  of  any  private  motive  on 
Mr.  Hastings's  mind,  he  did  not  think  him  capable  of 
any  thing  malicious  or  self-interested.  In  public  and 
in  private  life,  he  had  always  found  him  most  zealous 
wherever  the  public  was  concerned ;  perfectly  careless 
of  his  own  interests ;  "  I  believe  him,"  he  added,  "  to 
"  be  the  most  virtuous  man  of  the  age  he  lives  in." 
Other  witnesses  gave  testimony  of  similar  import,  al- 
though not  so  forcibly  expressed. 

Mr.  Dallas,  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  and 
forcible  reasoning,  summed  up  the  evidence  on  this 
charge.  Referring  to  the  terms  of  the  impeachment, 
he  argued  that,  unless  the  managers  could  establish 
the  criminal  motive  to  which  the  demands  on  Cheyt 
Sing  were  imputed,  their  case  must  fail. 

With  great  force,  and  with  all  the  charm  of  origi- 
nality, he  renewed  the  propositions  laid  down  by  his 
learned  colleagues.  Arguing  all  these  propositions, 
and  analysing  the  evidence,  he  shewed  that  Mr.  Francis 
had  been  far  more  earnest  and  active  than  Mr.  Hast- 
ings in  enforcing  the  demand  on  the  Rajah,  and  that 

*  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  learned  and  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Burke, 
that  a  correspondence  respecting  the  authorship  of  Junius' s  Letters  contributed 
to,  if  it  did  not  produce,  this  alienation  ;  but  I  am  not  informed  of  the  date  of 
such  correspondence ;  an  open  declaration  of  dislike  had  not  taken  place  till 
tliis  period. 
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the  intelligence  of  hostile  designs  on  the  part  of  France       ^^ci^ 
was  sufficiently  authentic  to  justify  the  measure,  and        " 
to  repel  the  charge  of  false  pretence,  injustice,  and        1792. 
malice.     He  also  animadverted  on  the  letter,  which, 
after  remaining  in  Mr.  Burke's  possession  ten  years, 
had  been,  by  mere  accident,  found  on  the  fourth  day 
of  j\Ir.  Markham's  examination,  and  which,  when  read, 
did  not  vary  in  the  minutest  particular,  from  the  evi- 
dence so  recently  given. 

Mr.  Dallas  then  recapitulated,  in  energetic  terms, 
the  circumstances  of  the  Rajah's  opposition  and  flight, 
while  the  small  British  force  was  massacred,  at  the 
very  time  when  Cheyt  Sing  was  endeavouring  to  de- 
ceive the  Governor  General  by  letters  of  feigned  sub- 
mission. He  displayed,  in  strong  terms,  the  ferocious 
hostility  of  the  Rajah's  mother.  Placed  in  the  fortress 
of  Gwalla,  on  an  elevated  rock,  the  gentle  Parma  em- 
ployed herself  in  acts  of  unmitigated  hostility  to  the 
British  forces.  She  had  the  command  of  that  fort 
which,  day  after  day,  poured  down  its  fire,  on  our 
troops ;  and  yet  Parma,  in  this  very  occupation,  had 
been  most  aptly  compared  by  an  honorable  manager 
to  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darius  in  the  tent. 

He  vindicated  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  of  Bid- 
jegur,  the  appointment  of  Mehipnarain,  the  increase 
of  tribute,  the  removal  of  Durbedgy  Sing,  the  conduct 
of  INIr.  Hastings  in  all  these  transactions  being  the 
subject  of  approbation  and  thanks,  both  in  India  and 
at  home,  while  British  justice,  so  pompously  invoked 
and  so  splendidly  eulogized,  retained,  without  recom- 
pense or  restitution,  all  that  was  described  as  the  plun- 
der and  spoliation  of  an  individual.  He  concluded 
with  an  animated,  though  not  overstrained,  panegyric 
on  the  general  character  of  his  client. 

Little  further  progress  was  made  in  the  trial  dur-  Adjc.uinnieiit 
ing  this  session.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Hastings 
again  addressed  his  judges,  remarking  that,  in  the  first 
session,  the  court  sat  thirty-five  days,  generally  as- 
sembling at  noon,  sometimes  earlier ;  while,  in  the  pre- 
sent, which  had  been  nearly  of  equal  duration,  their 
days  of  sitting  had  been  only  sixteen ;  their  hour  of 
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meeting  seldom  earlier  than  two.  Among  his  wit- 
nesses was  one  who,  being  settled  with  his  family  in 
the  south  of  France,  had  come  to  England  in  the  first 
year  of  the  trial,  and  remained  ever  since,  in  yearly 
expectation  of  giving  his  evidence.  Another,  Captain 
Symes,  whose  testimony  was  important  to  the  present 
charge,  had  remained,  in  expectation  of  being  heard, 
until  his  exhausted  finances  obliged  him  to  join  the 
forces  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  now  returned  ; 
and  the  court  acceded  to  the  petition  of  the  defendant, 
by  not  adjourning  until  the  remaining  witnesses  on 
the  charge  before  them  had  been  heard.  The  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Symes  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  so  clear,  that  Mr.  Burke  only  observed 
that  he  should  not  lessen,  by  any  cross  questioning, 
the  unexpected  blessing  of  Providence  to  Mr.  Hastings 
of  this  gentleman's  return. 

During  the  recess.  Lord  Thurlow's  resignation  took 
place  ;  and  they  who  felt  an  interest  for  Mr.  Hastings, 
were  apprehensive  that  this  event  might  be  prejudicial 
to  his  cause* ;  but  for  this  fear  there  was  no  adequate 
foundation.  Whoever  might  be  Lord  Chancellor,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occa- 
sion, he  would  conduct  himself  as  became  a  man  under 
the  observation  of  an  enlightened  age,  and  answerable 
in  his  fame  to  all  posterity.  In  fact,  the  Lords  had 
shewn,  during  this  long  trial,  a  spirit  and  temper 
worthy  of  the  highest  eulogy ;  while  they  never  parti- 
cipated in  the  fury  which  sometimes  animated  the 
managers,  with  equal  caution  they  abstained  from  all 
attempts  to  control  or  interrupt  their  proceedings; 
avoiding  every  thing  which  could  tend  to  produce  a 
collision,  or  form  the  foundation  of  a  complaint. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  session,  Mr.  Law 
opened  the  defence  on  the  Begum  charge.  "  It  was 
"  impossible,"  the  compiler  of  the  history  of  this  trial 
observes,  "  to  view  the  court  without  strong  sentiments 
"  of  regret,  for  the  havock  which  time  had  made 
"  amongst  the  members  since  this  Begum  article  was 
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"  opened  in  1788.     At  that  period  one  hundred  and       ^xci' 
"  eight-six    peers    were   present;    on   this  day,  from        ' 
"  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-        1793. 
"  one  changes  in  the  peerage,   since  the  year  1788, 
"  having  taken  place*." 

Mr.  Law,  referring  to  an  elementary  proposition  in 
the  law  of  nations,  that  the  violation  of  amity  and  good 
faith  on  the  one  hand,  liberates  the  other  party  to  a 
treaty  from  all  obligation,  said,  the  question  would  be 
whether  the  English  did  observe  with  good  faith  their 
treaty,  until  the  Begum,  by  her  acts  of  hostility,  war- 
ranted the  abandonment  of  the  Company's  guarantee. 
If  she  was  so  guilty,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
shewing  that  her  punishment  was  most  lenient.  She 
was  not  replaced  in  her  original  undefended  situation, 
but  under  our  protection.  He  shewed  that  the  Begum 
had  no  right  whatever  to  the  treasures  that  had  been 
taken;  an  investigation  which  became  material,  be- 
cause the  managers  had  insisted  on  the  title  as  inherent 
in  her,  while,  in  fact,  it  was  only  derived  from  the 
treaty  of  guarantee  in  1765,  on  her  violation  of  which 
all  her  rights  terminated.  When  succours  were  de- 
manded from  Cheyt  Sing,  and  while  he  hesitated,  the 
Begum  encouraged  him  to  resistance,  and  promised  aid, 
both  in  troops  and  treasures ;  a  promise  which  after- 
ward she  omitted  no  effort  to  perform.  He  shewed 
our  dominion  in  that  part  of  the  globe  tottering  on  the 
very  brink  of  a  precipice,  the  mischievous  and  public 
endeavours  of  the  Begum  and  her  avowed  agents  to 
overthrow  it  entirely ;  facts  which  were  proved  by  the 
letters  and  other  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution. 

As  no  proof  applicable  to  Mr.  Hastings  had  been 
produced  of  the  horrible  cruelties  which,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  charges,  had  appalled  all  hearers,  the  de- 
fence was  necessarily  confined  to  the  facts  of  cruelty 

*  History  of  the  Trial,  part  vi.  p.  39.  It  appears  that  in  six  years,  during 
which  this  trial  had  been  pending,  seven  dukes,  twenty-four  earls,  four  viscounts, 
and  thirteen  barons  had  been  removed  by  death.  Of  these,  the  greater  part  had 
successors,  and  some  had  attained  majority  during  the  period,  introducing  in 
that  division  thirty  new  judges  ;  nine  bishops  had  died  and  were  succeeded  by 
others,  eight  peers  of  Scotland  liad  been  displaced  and  others  substituted  at  the 
election,  and  fifteen  new  peers  had  been  created. 
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and  extortion,  to  which  the  real  efforts  of  the  mana- 
gers had  been  directed,  and  to  these  a  full  and  perfect 
answer  was  given.  The  assertion  that  the  Princesses 
had  been  reduced  to  want,  almost  to  famine,  was,  in 
like  manner,  shewn  to  be  void  of  foundation.  Many 
vehement  debates  arose  as  to  the  admissibility  of  por- 
tions of  the  documentary  evidence  produced  on  the 
charge  ;  and  some  acrimonious  discussions  took  place 
between  the  managers  and  the  defendant's  counsel, 
particularly  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Law. 

Captain  John  Gordon  and  Captain  David  Williams 
were  produced,  to  prove  the  military  operations  that 
had  taken  place  when  the  British  troops  were  assailed 
and  menaced  by  the  forces  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  of  the 
Begum.  These  witnesses  underwent  very  rigid,  and 
often  uncourteous,  cross-examinations.  That  of  Captain 
Williams,  conducted  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
lasted  two  days ;  he  was  pressed  on  the  contents  of 
an  affidavit  which  he  had  made  twelve  years  before, 
and  on  the  execution  of  the  Rajah  Mustapha  Khan; 
he  might  have  refused  to  answer  any  of  these  ques- 
tions, but  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  privilege,  nor 
was  he  ever  forsaken  by  his  firmness  or  temper. 

Cross-examination  had  now  taken  a  course  so  irre- 
gular and  desultory,  that  the  Lords  found  it  necessary 
to  pass  a  resolution  for  regulating  it  in  future,  particu- 
larly disapproving  of  interruptions  and  comments,  and 
restraining  themselves  from  interfering  until  the  parties 
had  desisted. 

Other  witnesses  and  further  documents  were  pro- 
duced, to  shew  that  the  confinement  undergone  by  the 
Begums  was  very  slight ;  that  the  irons  so  much 
talked  of  were  of  no  greater  weight  than  the  gold  orna- 
ments they  generally  wore;  that  the  seizure  of  their 
treasures  was  entirely  the  act  of  the  Vizier ;  that  their 
rebellion  was  matter  of  general  notoriety ;  that  their 
treatment  was  neither  effected  nor  instigated  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  that  it  was  generally  regarded  in  India 
as  perfectly  regular  and  proper. 

Lieutenant  Shuldham,  being  interrogated  as  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
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he  was  held,  after  it  was  known  to  the  natives  that  he       ^^^ci^ 
was  under  impeachment,  answered,  "  I  do  not  speak 


"  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hastings,  nor         nos. 

"  from  any  favours  I  have  received,  for  none  have  ever 

"  been  conferred ;   I  speak  of  him  from  the  communi- 

"  cations  of  the  natives  and  people  of  India  themselves. 

"  As  a  public  character,  I  do  not  believe  there  ever 

"  was  or  ever  will  be  a  more  able  governor ;  and,  as  a 

"  private  character,  I  do  not   believe  there  exists  a 

"  more  benevolent  or  a  better  man.      This  was  the 

"  universal  opinion  of  both  Europeans  and  natives." 

Similar  testimony  was  given  by  the  other  witnesses. 

My.  Plumer  occupied  four  days  in  summing  up  the  April  2.3, 30. 
evidence  on  tins  charge,  lie  recalled  to  the  memory  ^^^y  ■^.  'J- 
of  the  court  the  violent  and  exaggerated  terms  in  summiil'g-up!' 
which  it  had  been  advanced,  the  vehement  assertions 
of  the  cruelty,  treachery,  and  wickedness  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Eight  years  he  had  been  under  accusation ; 
unlimited  access  to  every  sort  of  evidence,  oral  and 
documentary,  had  been  in  the  possession  of  prosecutors 
of  matchless  ability  and  indefatigable  industry  ;  and 
surely,  by  this  time,  the  true  character  and  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  those  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
have  oppressed,  must  be  known  and  ascertained,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  prejudice  to  mistake,  or  ingenuity  or 
eloquence  to  misrepresent  with  success.  The  accusa- 
tion resolved  itself  into  two  great  acts,  the  resumption 
of  the  jaghires,  and  the  seizure  of  the  treasures.  In  a 
strong  and  well-combined  analysis,  he  examined  tlie 
evidence  applicable  to  each  of  these  points,  deducing 
not  less  from  that  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
managers,  than  from  that  brought  forward  on  the  other 
part,  the  absence  of  all  foundation  for  the  charge.  He 
adverted,  in  terms  of  severe  reprehension,  to  furious 
expressions  of  the  Begums,  in  letters  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  managers,  little  consorting  with  the 
declamations  on  their  mildness,  purity,  and  benevo- 
lence, and  little  warranting  the  glowing  effusions  which 
had  been  uttered  on  the  subject  of  maternal  love  and 
filial  duty.  It  is  not  possible,  without  transcribing  the 
entire  speech  of  INIr.  Plumer,  to  give  an  adecpiate  notion 
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of  the  minuteness,  accuracy,  and  spirit  with  which  he 
analyzed  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  on  both  sides. 
Toward  the  conclusion,  he  alluded  to  a  declaration 
made  by  one  of  the  managers,  that  all  their  witnesses 
were  in  the  enemy's  camp.  "  Then,"  he  said,  "  the 
"  enemies  of  Mr.  Hastings,  after  having  beat  up  for 
"  volunteers  in  every  quarter,  have  not  yet  obtained 
"  one  solitary  recruit ;  and  this  is  the  monster  of  ty- 
"  ranny,  oppression,  and  cruelty,  who  has  ravaged  the 
"  province  of  Oude ;  this  is  the  person  whose  character 
"  exceeds  in  depravity  all  the  history  of  human  wicked- 
"  ness  from  the  time  of  original  sin ;  yet  in  the  country 
"  where  all  that  wickedness,  where  all  that  tyranny 
"  and  cruelty,  took  place — after  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mons  have  been  engaged  in  a  prosecution  against 
"  him  for  so  many  years ;  after  all,  we  are  told  that 
"  there  is  not  one  man  who  has  been  upon  the  spot ; 
"  that  there  is  not  any  body  who  knows  any  thing 
"  upon  the  subject,  who  is  not  hostile  to  the  charge, 
"  and  friendly  to  the  accused." 

Mr.  Dallas  then  opened  the  defence  on  the  charge 
of  corruption,  spread  through  three  articles  of  the  im- 
peachment; but  which  the  managers,  for  purposes 
which  had,  no  doubt,  appeared  wise  to  them,  thought 
fit  to  consolidate  into  one,  employing  on  it  two  entire 
sessions  of  Parliament,  during  which  three  honourable 
managers  successively  put  forth  their  powers ;  and 
seven  days,  sometimes  employed  in  splendid  eloquence, 
sometimes  in  argumentative  discussion,  were  found  to 
be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  explain 
to  the  court  the  various  parts  of  those  different 
charges. 

The  sixth  article,  commonly  called  the  charge  of 
presents,  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, committed,  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  in  the  execution  of  his 
public  trust. 

Those  parts  of  the  seventh  article  on  which  the 
managers  had  proceeded  related  to  certain  revenue 
establishments  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  charged  with 
having  overturned  for  his  own  wicked,  corrupt,  and 
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oppressive  purposes.     The  fourteenth  article  related       ^^r/' 

to  a  bribe  said  to  have  been  offered  by  the  Nabob  to  ' 

Mr.  Hastings,  through  the  means  of  Mr.  Middleton  ;         J793. 
and,  although  it  did  not  allege  or  even  insinuate  that 
such  bribe  was  accepted,  his  conduct  was  stated  to  be 
criminal. 

In  a  speech  of  animated  eloquence  and  powerful 
argumentation,  not  unmixed  with  polished  irony  and 
cutting  sarcasm,  the  learned  counsel  investigated  these 
charges,  shewing  how  little  they  were  supported  by 
evidence,  and  stating  that  by  which  they  would  be 
disproved.  The  numerous  assertions  which  he  had  to 
contradict,  the  voluminous  evidence  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  investigate,  and  the  adverse  deductions  which 
his  arguments  were  calculated  to  repel,  occupied  four 
entire  days,  in  which  no  moment  was  wasted  on  use- 
less dissertation  or  rhetorical  embellishment,  but  all 
was  close,  well  defined  reasoning,  strongly  combined 
and  judiciously  applied. 

Mr.  Hastings   then   shortly  addressed  the   court,  Mr.  Hastings 
offering  to  compress  his  evidence  and  to  forego  the  fovegVsum- 
summing-up  of  counsel,  in  order  to  abridge  the  pro-  niing-up. 
ceedings.      He  made  every  acknowledgment  due  to 
the  talents  and  the  zeal,  the  exertion  of  which  he 
offered  to  forego,  and  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the 
confident  hope  and  assurance  that,  although  he  might 
not  live  to  receive  the  sanction  of  an  acquittal,  his 
name  at  least  would  not  descend  to  posterity  blasted 
with  infamy,  but  be  recorded  with  those  of  the  many 
other  victims  of  false  opinion,  some  of  higher  worth, 
none  of  better  intentions,  who  had  done  service  to  the 
states  which  employed  them,  and  been  requited  with 
unthankfulness  and  persecution. 

j\Ir.  Burke  resented  this  observation.  "  When  ^^'■-  Btukc. 
"  the  managers,"  he  said,  "  shall  have  made  their  fur- 
"  ther  remarks  on  what  has  been  adduced  in  support 
"  of  the  defendant,  it  will  be  for  your  Lordships  to 
"  consider  the  propriety  of  the  terms  which  any  cul- 
"  prit  at  your  bar  may  apply  to  the  Commons  of  Great 
"  Britain,  of  ingratitude  for  services  rendered  to  his 
"  country.     In  the  abridgment  of  evidence  or  the  cur- 
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"  tailment  of  reasoning  upon  it,  lie  must  abide  the 
"  consequences  of  his  own  election,  the  Commons  dis- 
"  claiming  any  wish  on  the  subject." 

Evidence  was  then  adduced  to  shew,  from  docu- 
ments transmitted,  that  the  oaths  which  Mr.  Hastings 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  respecting  presents  had 
never  been  administered  to  him,  nor  to  any  governor- 
general  in  India  for  some  years  before  he  attained  that 
station. 

Mr.  Auriol  was  produced  to  prove  some  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  same  subject ;  but  he  was  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Burke  at  so  much  length,  and  with  such  in- 
temperate rigour,  that,  after  many  objections  had  been 
made  by  counsel  and  many  observations  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  other  Peers,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
said,  "  Upon  my  word,  my  lords,  this  proceeding  is 
"  intolerable ;  the  gentleman  is  treated  at  your  bar  as 
"  a  pickpocket,  and  not  as  a  gentleman.  If  Robe- 
spierre and  Marat  were  in  the  managers'  box,  they 


Mr.  Hastings's 

supposed 

wealth. 


could  not  say  any  thing  more  inhuman  and  more 


"  against  all 


sentiments  of  honour  and  morality  than 
what  we  have  been  often  used  to  since  this  trial  has 
*'  commenced." 

Perhaps  some  portion  of  the  strength  of  these  ex- 
pressions arose  from  a  recollection  in  the  mind  of  the 
reverend  Prelate  of  the  manner  in  which  his  son  had 
been  cross-examined,  and  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  a  letter  confided  by  him  to  the  right  honour- 
able manager.  Mr.  Burke,  who  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely galled  by  a  comparison  between  himself  and 
the  two  French  leaders  of  regicide  and  murder,  mag- 
nanimously suppressed  his  feelings.  He  declared  at 
first  that  he  was  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  heard  the 
words  of  the  Archbishop — that  he  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten them  ;  but  in  pursuing  the  subject,  he  made  some 
bitter  observations  on  the  characters  of  gentlemen  and 
pickpockets. 

As  much  stress  had  been  laid,  in  many  speeches 
during  the  trial,  on  the  immense  wealth  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, supposed  to  have  been  much  augmented  by  the 
peculation   he  had    practised,   three   witnesses   were 
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called,   from  whose  evidence  it  appeared  that,  after       *^^'^r^ 
filling  for  thirteen  years  a  post  of  such  great  power 


and  influence,  Mr.  Hastings's  fortune  amounted  to  no         1793. 
more  than  £65,322.     This  closed  the  evidence  on  the 
sixth  article  of  the  impeachment. 

AVithout  any  summing-up  or  introductory  speech,  25,  27. 
evidence  was  then  adduced  on  the  chare^e  relating  E'^idenceon 
to  contracts.  On  that  which  regarded  opium,  Mr. 
Plumer  proposed  to  prove,  that,  until  the  government  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  opium  was  no  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Company,  but  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  individuals ; 
that  Mr.  Hastings  took  it  from  them  and  made  it 
productive  to  the  Company  ;  that  in  1775  it  was  put 
up  to  public  contract;  that  in  1777  it  was  given  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie  for  three  years  on  the  same  terms ; 
and  that  in  1780  it  was  granted  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  for 
one  year  longer  by  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  first  two  being  a  majority  of  the  board. 

On  the  bullock  contract,  it  was  shewn  that  the 
supply  agreed  for  was  not  larger  than  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
had  required  as  indispensable,  and  that  it  was  not 
improvidently  or  extravagantly  made.  An  answer  28tii. 
was  in  like  manner  given  to  that  portion  of  the  charge 
which  related  to  the  agency  of  Mr.  Belli,  which  was 
customary,  proper,  and  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Francis 
himself. 

When  the  defendant's  counsel  proposed  to  adduce  Testimonials 
the  testimonials  to  Mr.  Hastings's  character,  which  "^  "^  "^"^*■''''•■• 
had  been  received  from  India  so  long  ago  as  1789, 
Mr.  Burke,  although  he  had  then  proposed  not  only 
to  admit,  but  to  make  them  part  of  his  case,  intimated 
an  objection  to  their  being  received;  but,  on  the  reca- 
pitulation of  those  circumstances,  withdrew  it,  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents  was  established  by  two 
certificates  from  Lord  Cornwallis.  They  were  from 
English  residents, both  civil  and  military;  from  natives 
of  every  rank  and  condition,  male  and  female ;  they 
all  breathed  one  sentiment  of  approbation  and  grati- 
tude toward  the  Governor-General*. 

*  In  the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  tlicy  occupy  one  Inindrod  and 
forty-four  well-filled  folio  pages,  and  are  dated  from  1783  to  1788. 
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With  this  evidence,  the  defence  was  declared  to 
be  closed.  Mr.  Hastings  addressed  his  judges  at  some 
length,  re-asserting  his  own  innocence,  disinterested- 
ness, and  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  his  ear- 
nest endeavours  to  promote  the  essential  interests  of 
his  employers,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  at  no  time  with 
more  devotion  of  mind  and  purpose  to  these  objects 
than  during  that  period  in  which  his  accusers  had 
endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  occupied  and  en- 
grossed by  the  base  pursuit  of  low,  sordid,  and  inter- 
dicted emolument.  On  the  subject  of  his  fortune,  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  was  strictly  true.  In 
conclusion  he  said,  "  In  the  long  period  of  another 
"  year,  I  may  be  numbered  with  those  of  my  noble 
"  judges  whom  I  have,  with  sorrow,  seen  drop  off 
"  year  after  year  ;  and  in  aggravation  of  the  loss 
"  which  I  have  sustained  by  their  death,  I  may  thus 
"  lose  the  judgment  of  their  survivors  by  my  own." 

Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  remarked  on  the  great 
freedom  which  he  had  taken  with  the  managers  ;  and 
solemnly  denied  that  they  had  the  least  wish  for  a  fur- 
ther protraction  of  this  enormously  long  trial,  or  that 
any  part  of  the  delay  could  fairly  be  attributed  to 
them. 

No  further  proceeding  in  the  trial  took  place  dur- 
ing the  session.  On  returning  to  their  own  chamber, 
the  Peers  had  resolved  to  continue  the  inquiry  on 
Wednesday  in  the  ensuing  week,  being  the  ninth  day 
from  the  time  of  the  resolution.  In  the  House  of 
Oommons,  the  message  on  this  subject  was  received 
with  great  dissatisfaction  ;  a  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  impeachment  reported, 
through  Mr.  Charles  Townscnd,  that,  from  a  consi- 
deration of  the  defendant's  case  having  been  closed 
sooner  than  there  was  reason  to  expect,  and  of  the 
time  which  would  be  requisite  for  printing  the  portion 
of  evidence  not  yet  distributed,  as  well  as  for  copying 
out  the  speeches  of  counsel,  the  managers  could  in  no 
case  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  begin  their  reply  at 
the  time  appointed;  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  a 
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more  distant  clay.     The  motion  was  opposed,  but  car-       ^^^i^ ' 
ried  on  a  division*.  


jNIr.  Burke  then  moved  that  the  manasrcrs  should        1793 


o' 


Mr.  Burke' 


lay  before  the  House  a  statement  of  the  proceedings,  „,„ti,„^ 
with  explanatory  observations  :  Mr.  Wigley  moved 
the  j^revious  question ;  the  division  presenting  equal 
numbers^,  the  Speaker  of  course  gave  liis  deciding 
vote  in  favour  of  the  original  proposition  ;  but  when 
that  question  was  put,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
four+. 

Mr.  Grey  next  moved  for  a  message  to  the  Lords,  Juno  c. 
requesting  a  postponement  of  further  proceedings  until  JJovos'rpo^t- 
the  next  session,  assigning  as  a  reason  that,  from  the  poncment. 
advanced  period  of  the  present  session,  it  would  be 
impossible  immediately  to  obtain  judgment  on  the  se- 
veral charges,  or  even  to  complete  the  replies  of  the 
managers. 

Mr.  Ewan  Law,  member  for  Westbury  and  bro-  obscivmions 
ther  of  the  learned  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  opposed  Law  ^  ^'"^" 
the  motion.  Without  assigning  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  to  any  particular  party,  he  observed,  that 
if  the  managers  were  to  proceed  during  the  present 
session  as  far  as  they  could,  it  might  accelerate  the 
decision  a  quarter  of  a  year,  a  great  consideration  to 
Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Dundas  attributed  the  length  of  the  trial  to 
the  Lords :  they  met  at  too  late  an  hour,  adjourned 
for  too  long  a  period,  and  had  been  too  scrupulous 
about  the  attendance  of  the  judges.  Had  not  their 
lordships  legal  ability  enough  within  the  walls  of  their 
own  chamber  1  ^  Had  they  not  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Lord  Bathurst, 
and  a  noble  Earl  (Stanhope),  who  had  undertaken  to 
teach  law  even  to  the  law  lords  themselves  ^     The   ,,  ,.     ,   . 

.    .  Motion  lost. 

motion  was  lost  on  a  division  §. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Grey  said,  that,  considering  7tii. 
what  he  owed  to  himself,  and  feeling  unable  to  pro-      '"  ^'^''^' 
ceed  on  the  trial  at  the  day  appointed,  he  must  desire 
the  House  to  dismiss  him,  or  to  give  directions  by 

*  87  io  42.  t  69  each.  J   71  to  0".  §  G6  to  Gl. 
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^HAP.      which  he  might  be  enabled  to  act  in  the  discharge  of 

. "        a  task  to  which  he  was  not  at  present  competent. 

1792.  Mr.  Burke  vehemently  observed  that  a  great  deal 

Mr.  Burke.  which  had  been  urged  on  the  ground  of  compassion  to 
the  accused  arose  from  a  flimsy,  prevaricating,  petty, 
peevish  morality,  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
public  justice.  It  had  been  attempted  to  convert  the 
subject  of  this  trial  into  one  of  mirth,  as  well  as  a 
theme  of  compassion  for  the  accused.  Never  was  any 
thing  so  dull  as  insipid  mirth,  nor  so  immoral  as  per- 
verted morality.  These  appeals  were  made  in  favour 
of  a  man  who  feared  he  should  be  a  beggar,  when  for 
fourteen  years  he  had  enjoyed,  in  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments, forty  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  a  man  who  had 
caused  two  unfortunate  women  to  be  robbed  of  a  mil- 
lion of  money. 
He  is  called  (o  Here  he  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Rolle  ;  and 
order.  ^j^g  Speaker  requested  him  to  abstain  from  observa- 

tions on  the  general  question. 
9th.  Mr.  Dundas  moved  a  message  requesting  further 

Delay  carried,  time,  which  was  Carried  on  a  division* ;  and  the  Lords 
agreed  to  proceed  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  the  next 
session. 
i2ih.  Mr.  Whitbread  next  invited  the  attention  of  the 

Mr.  ^^i"t-        House  to  a  newspaper  called  "  The  World,"  in  which 

bread  s  motion  ,  •I.-l  ai-t  n 

againstanews-  tlic  obscrvations  made  by  the   Archbishop  of  York 
paper.  wcro  detailed,  with  some  reflections  of  the  editor ;  and 

proposed  an  address,  prapng  that  the  Attorney -Ge- 
neral might  be  directed  to  prosecute  the  printer,  and 
for  an  inquiry,  in  form,  whether  the  words  alluded  to 
had  been  uttered,  when,  where,  and  by  whom?  but, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker,  and  reference  to  a 
precedent,  this  motion  was  reduced  to  an  assertion  that 
the  paragraphs  contained  scandalous  and  libellous 
matter,  reflecting  on  the  members  who  had  conducted 
the  impeachment. 
Mi  .  Trancis.  I^  sccouding  tlic  motiou,  Mr.  Francis  made  some 

observations  on  Mr.  Burke,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  with  exactness  as  ironical  or  serious.     "  It 

♦  82  to  46. 
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is  the  well-known  character  of  my  right  honourable       ^xc\' 
friend,"  he  said,  "  that,  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  1__J 


"  he  does    nothing  by  halves,  but  every  thing  with        1793. 

"  force  and  vehemence.    Right  or  wrong,  he  is  always 

"  in  earnest.    Quodcunque  vult,  valde  vult.     There  is 

"  in  him  nothing  like  double-dealing,  hypocrisy,  or 

*'  prevarication.     Whenever  he  takes  part,  you  always 

"  know  the  worst  or  the  best  of  him.     On  one  par- 

"  ticular  subject,  Ave  all  remember  with  what  zeal  and 

"  ardour  he  declared   himself.      Never,  never,   since 

"  ranks  and  gradations  have  existed  in  society,  has 

"  there  appeared  an  advocate  so  able,  a  champion  so 

"  determined,  in  the  cause  of  the  upper  orders  in  our 

"  constitution.     If  ever  there  was  an  ardent  and  useful 

"  defender  of  nobility,  of  prelacy,  of  hierarchy,  it  is  he. 

"  Now  mark  the  return  he  receives.     A  right  reverend 

"  prelate,  a  pious  archbishop,  a  judge  in  the  seat  of 

"  judgment,  a  spiritual  lord  of  Parliament,  in  the  face 

"  of  Europe  and   of  the  world,   compares  my   right 

"  honourable  friend  to  two  of  the  most  abandoned  and 

"  desperate  ruffians  that  ever  disgraced  the  cause  of 

"  democracy — to   Marat    and   Robespierre;    and   de- 

"  clares  that  my  right  honourable  friend  is  no  better 

"  than  either  of  them.     He  was  a  wise  man  who  said, 

"  '  Put  not  your  trust   in  princes.'      But,   after  this 

"  astonishing  example,  I  think  that  man  must  be  in- 

"  fatuated,  must  be  a  fool  indeed,  who  shall  hereafter 

"  put  his  trust  in  bishops." 

Mr.  Dundas  justly  complimented  Mr.  Burke  on  his  Mr.  Dundas. 
behaviour  when  these  unhandsome  expressions  were 
uttered ;  his  conduct  "svas  very  noble ;  he  had  put  on, 
as  it  were,  a  deafness  which  formed  an  admirable  con- 
trast with  the  intemperance  of  the  other  party.  But, 
upon  a  general  consideration  of  the  question,  he  moved 
an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that,  after  what  had  passed  on  the  Mr.  Hmke 
trial  of  Stockdale,  he  never  would  consent  to  order  a 
similar  prosecution.  The  House  was  constitutionally 
empowered  to  punish  by  attachment  every  breach  of 
its  own  privileges,  and  ought  never  to  surrender  or  de- 
legate that  power  to  any  court  whatever.     He  heard 
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with  pleasure  the  approbation  of  his  forbearance.  He 
hoped  he  should  always  be  able  to  practise  that  virtue 
when  he  alone  was  concerned ;  but  when  injuries  had 
been  sustained  by  others,  when  he  had  to  plead  the 
cause  of  oppressed  millions,  he  should  give  full  scope 
to  passions  and  resentments  which  belong  to  prosecu- 
tors of  wrongs  done  to  the  public  :  they  were  held  in 
trust  for  great  public  purposes.  Against  the  right 
reverend  prelate  he  had  not  the  least  personal  resent- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  find  excuses  for  him 
in  his  age,  and  its  general  concomitant,  impatience. 
The  adjournment  was  carried*. 

During  the  recess,  the  INlarquis  Coruwallis  returned 
from  India;  and  the  defendant's  counsel  proposed, 
although  their  case  was  closed,  to  call  him  as  a  wit- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  few  questions.  Mr. 
Grey,  while  he  insisted  that  the  defendant  had  no  right 
to  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  said  the  managers 
would  raise  no  objection ;  and  as  Mr.  Larkins,  who 
had  often  been  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hastings's  defence, 
was  also  arrived,  the  managers  would  examine  him. 

Proceedings  having  been  delayed  several  days,  on 
account  of  the  noble  Marquis's  indisposition,  Mr.  Law, 
on  the  part  of  his  client,  waived  the  benefit  of  his  tes- 
timony. Mr.  Grey  said,  that  if,  at  any  time  before  the 
evidence  in  reply  was  finished,  the  Marquis  could  be 
examined,  the  managers  would  admit  it ;  and  he  offered 
to  the  counsel  the  opportunity  of  examining  Mr.  Lar- 
kins. Mr.  Law  declared  that  he  neither  asked  nor 
received  the  power  of  calling  Lord  Coruwallis  as  a 
favour ;  it  was  a  right,  and  he  maintained  it  on  the 
precedents  of  Lord  Wintoun  and  Lord  Lovat ;  but,  as 
the  health  of  the  witness  was  precarious,  and  he  was 
most  anxious  to  avoid  delay,  he  would  not  adduce  any 
further  evidence. 

After  some  minutes  of  consultations  in  Bengal  had 
been  read,  and  many  objections  vehemently  argued, 
Mr.  Francis  was  called,  and  required  to  state  what  had 
occurred  in  the  debate,  before  the  resolutions  were 
passed  for  demanding  from  Cheyt  Sing  supplies  and 

•  60  to  8. 
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succours,  to  which  he  had  agreed.     To  this  question      en  a  p. 
an  objection  was  taken,  and,  the  attempt  being  new 


modelled,  and  reproduced  in  various  forms,  long  and        179-t. 
not  very  placid  arguments  consumed  the  day. 

At  the  next  sitting,  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared  '^'^''• 
the  judgment  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  objection. 
A  considerable  portion  of  time  was  exhausted  in  dis- 
cussing this  decision ;  and  the  next  question  proposed 
to  the  witness  appearing  equally  objectionable,  another 
long  and    vehement  debate,  or    rather  series  of  dis- 
courses, by  the  managers,  consumed  the  residue  of  this 
day.      The    defendant's   counsel   took   no  part;    for, 
when  called  upon  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Law 
said  it  would  be  a  wilful  and  inexcusable  breach  of 
duty  to  their  client,  if  they  wasted  one  moment  in  sus- 
taining a  judgment  so  recently  given.     On  this  point, 
too,  the  decision  of  the  Lords  was  adverse  to  the  ma-     '''^'  ^' 
nagers,  who  expressed  a  sullen  submission,  but  pro- 
tested that  they  did  not  acquiesce.     Mr.  Francis  was 
called  no  more.      Documentary  evidence  to  a  great 
extent  was  read,  and  objections  perscveringly  advanced  Altercations 
and  discussed.    In  treating  on  one  of  them,  Mr.  Burke 
said  he    could  not  help  observing  on  the  prostituted 
audacity  of  the  criminal  at  the  bar.     This  expression 
was  animadverted  on,  not  by  Mr.  Law  alone,  but  by 
the  Marquis  Townsend :  the  manager,  however,  main- 
tained its  propriety.     The  paper  proposed  to  be  read 
was  a  vote  of  censure  pronounced  on  Mr.  Hastings  by 
the  East  India  Company  without  Iris  knowledge,  and 
without  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Hastings,  after  observing  that  it  had  been  so  ^ii-  Hastings. 
passed,  proceeded — "  When  the  whole  system  of  his 
"  government  had  been  completely  investigated  on  his 
"  return  to  England,  that  court  approved,  and  gave 
"  him  their  unanimous  thanks — an  approbation  suf- 
"  flcient,  he  had  hoped,  both  in  the  eye  of  law  and 
"  reason,  effectually  to  obliterate  the  censure.  It  was 
"  therefore  a  species  of  unparalleled  cruelty  to  bring 
"  it  forward  at  that  period  ;  and  he  relied  on  the  hu- 
"  manity,  honour,  and  justice  of  the  court  not  to  suffer 
"  this  minute  of  censure  to  be  read ;  it  being  passed 
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"  at  a  moment  of  intemperate  heat  and  agitation,  and 
"  utterly  extinguished  by  a  subsequent  resolution." 

Mr.  Burke  contended  that  the  paper  was  proper 
to  be  received ;  because  it  was  an  answer  to  a  letter 
which  the  prisoner  had  dared  to  write  to  the  Directors, 
his  masters,  and  to  print  and  publish  in  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Hastings  instantly  said,  "  My  Lords,  I  affirm 
"  that  the  assertion  which  your  Lordships  have  just 
"  heard  is  false.  I  knew  my  duty  too  well  to  print 
"  and  publish  any  letter  in  Calcutta  which  I  wrote  to 
"  the  Court  of  Directors.  That  assertion  is  a  libel ; 
"  it  is  of  a  piece  with  every  thing  that  I  have  heard 
"  uttered,  since  the  commencement  of  this  trial,  by 
"  that  authorised,  licensed" —  (and,  after  a  long  pause, 
he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Burke)  "  manager." 

By  these  delays,  all  reasonable  hope  of  terminating 
the  trial  in  the  present  session  must  have  vanished. 
The  decision  of  the  Lords,  that  the  proposed  evidence 
was  inadmissible,  was  not  pronounced  until  the  judges 
had  finished  their  circuits  ;  and  then  the  evidence  in 
reply  to  all  the  articles,  except  the  first,  and  the  sum- 
ming-up of  the  managers,  were  yet  to  be  given. 

The  Marquis  Cornwallis,  being  at  length  examined, 
proved  that,  while  the  present  accusation  was  pending 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  left  England,  arrived  in 
India  about  eighteen  months  after  Mr.  Hastings's 
departure,  and  remained  seven  years.  In  1787,  he 
went  up  the  Ganges  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vinces over  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  presided.  The 
accusation  against  him  was  matter  of  notoriety;  and 
although  any  person  aggrieved  might  have  made  com- 
plaint, not  one  was  ever  preferred  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings 
was  much  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  native  inha- 
bitants in  general.  His  Lordship  also  gave  evidence 
on  the  state  and  situation  of  the  Zemindars,  and  the 
known  hostility  of  the  Begums  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  denied  that  they  were,  or  ever  had  been, 
reduced  to  any  pecuniary  distress,  or  that  the  British 
name  had  been  tarnished  by  the  treatment  they  had 
received.  He  added,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces subjected  to  England  enjoyed  a  much  greater 
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degree  of  happiness,   protection,  and  security,   than      chap. 
those  under  the  dominion  of  the  native  princes. 


INIr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Grey  cross-examined  this  wit-        1794. 
ness  on  expressions  he  had  used  in  his  dispatches  in  ^'"^'^'^r  ^ 

•     •  •  *■  cxivniincu, 

1788  and  1789,  describing  the  miserable  state  of  some 
of  the  provinces,  and  on  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick  on  the  same  subject.  The  facts  were  admitted  ; 
but  it  was  explained  that  the  cause  of  distress  was  the 
injudicious  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  which  Mr. 
Hastings  had  no  power  to  reform,  the  authority  not 
having  been  given  until  1786. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  Peers,  the  Mar- 
quis declared  that  it  required  great  firmness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  put  an  end  to  the  confederacy  of 
native  princes ;  and  that,  in  accomplishing  that  object, 
Mr.  Hastings  rendered  very  acceptable  service  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  William  Larkins  was  next  produced  by  the  9,1 4,1 6, 28. 
managers.  He  had  been,  during  twenty  years,  ac-  ^^r.  Larkiua. 
countant-general  to  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal, 
and  employed  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  keej)  certain  accounts 
relative  to  his  private  transactions.  The  examination 
of  this  gentleman  occupied  four  days ;  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  which  was  exhausted  in  discussions  on  points 
of  law.  It  related  entirely  to  matters  of  account ;  and 
endeavours,  altogether  ineffectual,  were  made  to  ob- 
tain evidence  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  defendant,  or 
to  discredit  the  witness  by  those  who  had  called  him. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Burke  whether 
he  had  retained  copies  of  certain  private  books  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  originals  of  which  had  been  given  up. 
His  answer  was  direct,  satisfactory,  and  spirited.  He 
first  explained  an  error  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
through  a  misapprehension  of  the  extent  of  a  question, 
and  he  added,  "  I  have  no  copies  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
"  books ;  and  I  should  think  myself  a  base  man,  if  I 
"  had  endeavoured  to  retain  copies  of  the  private  trans- 
"  actions  of  another  individual,  who  had  reposed  con- 
"  fidencc  in  me."  He  was  not  at  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Cross-cxamin. 
Hastings  for  his  appointment,  having  attained  it  by  ationofMr. 
mere  seniority  in  office,  and  was  retained  by  the  Mar- 
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Anger  i>f 
Mr.  Burke. 


quis  Cornwallis.  He  gave  Mr.  Hastings  the  highest 
character  for  integrity,  disinterestedness,  and  bene- 
volence. 

Mr.  Burke,  after  some  severe  observations  on  this 
testimony,  and  considerable  altercation  with  counsel, 
produced  Mr.  Strachan,  to  prove  a  bill  in  Chancery, 
filed  by  the  Rajah  Nobkissen,  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  his  plea  to  it,  the  bill  having  been  exhibited  in 
June  1792,  the  fifth  year  of  the  present  trial,  and  the 
pleas  in  February  1793.  This  evidence  was  objected 
to,  and,  after  argument.  Lord  Kenyon  sitting  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  declared  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Burke  then  proposed  to  give  evidence  of  the 
causes,  conduct,  and  conclusion  of  the  Mahratta  war  ; 
in  which,  he  alleged,  Mr.  Hastings  carried  on  all  the 
negotiations  with  a  perfidy  unexampled  in  history, 
and  which  he  concluded  with  a  peace  of  unprecedented 
ignominy. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Kenyon,  he 
admitted  that  the  evidence  was  not  applicable  to  any 
part  of  the  charge ;  it  was  a  reply  to  evidence  given 
by  the  defendant :  but,  on  the  clearest  principles,  it 
was  rejected  by  the  whole  House.  Had  they  decided 
otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  divine  the  length  to  which 
the  trial  would  have  been  protracted  ;  for  the  matter 
extended  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  the  evidence 
relating  to  it  filled  six  folio  volumes*. 

This  determination  irritated  Mr.  Burke  to  the 
highest  pitch.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  preju- 
dice which  prevailed  against  the  managers,  of  the  im- 
putation of  delay  so  repeatedly  cast  on  them ;  of  the 
freedom  used  by  counsel  in  discussing  their  proceed- 
ings ;  of  the  conduct  of  individual  peers,  in  interrupt- 
ing their  remarks ;  of  the  libels  published  against  them 
in  the  daily  prints ;  and,  in  support  of  this  complaint, 
he  read  a  passage  in  a  newspaper  called  "  The  Oracle." 
In  vain  did  Lord  Kenyon  and  several  other  peers  in- 
treat  him  to  address  himself  to  the  business ;  in  vain 
did  Lord  Thurlow  inform  him  that  they  could  not  in- 
vestigate a  complaint  of  a  libel ;  he  persevered  in  de- 

•  History  ol  the  Trial,  part  vii.  p.  107. 
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fiance   of   all  remonstrance,   and  finally    tendered    a       ^xci^' 
written  protest,  desiring  it  might  be  entered  on  the 


Journals;  but  Lord  Kenyon  declared  that  it  could  not       1794. 
be  received. 

Mr.  Fox  then  produced  some  evidence  concerning  Further 
the  advance  of  money  by  the  native  powers  ;  and  Mr.  produced  by 
Taylor  on  the  smuggling  of  opium,  the  bullocks,  and  ^'"^  managers. 
the  agencies.     An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  evi- 
dence of  the  conduct  of  Debi  Sing,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Patterson ;  but  it  was  now,  as  it  had  been  so  long 
before,  rejected ;  and  the  managers  declared  they  had 
nothing  further  to  adduce. 

Mr.  Grey  then  replied  on  the  first,  or  Benares  charge,  g^,^     ,  <,jj^ 
A  great  portion  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  a  vindica-  Mr.  Grey 
tion  of  Mr.  Francis,  eulogies  on  his  consistency,  and  iJ),'"jJ",'^  '^^'^ 
regrets  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  afford  his  aid  charge, 
as  a  manager,  or  to  give  his  testimony  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Sheridan  occupied  only  one  day  in  replying  on  14,1^ 
the  Begum  charge.     He  said  he  had  read  attentively  mi-  siieridau 
every  word  of  the  speeches  of  the  learned  counsel ;  Begun? 
compared  them  with  every  part  of  their  evidence,  and .  «-harge. 
would  fairly  own,  that  what  had  puzzled  and  embar- 
rassed him  was,  to  discover  any  one  point  which  they 
had  so  pressed  as  to  make  it  necessary,  without  dis- 
respect to  their  lordships'  sagacity  and  discernment,  to 
attempt  reply  or  refutation.  In  his  observations  on  the 
speeches  of  counsel,  the  honourable  manager  animad- 
verted, with  pointed  derision,  on  some  of  their  meta- 
phors and  some  of  their  narratives ;  and  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  degree  that  might  be  expected  from  his 
known   character;    wit  and  fancy   sparkled  through 
every  period. 

Mr.  Fox  replied  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  four-  ^^^^^  .^j^^ 
teenth  articles,  which  related  to  presents ;  he  reviewed  Mr.  Fox  that 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  the  arguments  used  °"  presents. 
in  the  defence,  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
with  great  regularity  and  cogent  argumentation. 

On  the  dull  and  uninteresting  subject  of  contracts,  23rd,  2rth. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  engaged  two  days;  but  neither  the  sJ,5,;7u^'oJi 
matter  nor  the  manner  of  treating  it  afforded  ground  contracts. 
for  observation. 
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In  all  these  speeches,  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  reason 
to  complain  that  his  feelings  were  wantonly  wounded, 
or  his  person  illiberally  attacked.  On  the  contrary, 
when  Mr.  Fox  had  intimated  a  wish  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, on  account  of  illness,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  dis- 
puting his  sincerity,  said,  that  at  a  time  when  he  had 
been  reported  to  be  ill  in  bed,  too  hoarse  to  speak,  he 
had  been  seen  riding  in  the  burning  sun,  and  talking 
in  a  tone  perfectly  audible,  Mr.  Fox,  with  his  charac- 
teristic amenity,  gave  only  such  an  answer  as  would 
justify  himself,  without  wounding  the  defendant,  call- 
ing him,  for  the  first  time  such  an  expression  had  been 
applied  during  the  trial,  the  gentleman  at  the  bar. 

This  mild  and  manly  tone  of  conduct  was  not  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Burke.  "  These  complaints,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  have  so  often  come  before  your  lordships 
"  from  this  criminal,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a 
"  few  words.  We  made  no  complaint  when,  at  his 
"  desire,  your  lordships  chose  to  adjourn  for  ten  days 
"  to  receive  the  evidence  of  a  noble  lord,  who  was  not 
."  ill  India  during  his  government,  and  who  could  not 
"  speak  to  any  one  circumstance  of  his  transactions ; 
'•  we  did  not  deny  him  that  time,  although  he  now  pre- 
"  sumes  to  accuse  us  of  ill  designs  upon  the  allegation 
"  of  an  existing  illness.  He  says  his  case  is  harder 
"  than  ours ;  your  lordships  know,  whatever  is  the 
"  length  of  the  chain,  we  have  the  other  end  of  it ; 
"  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  we  have  not  got 
"  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  the  Rajah  Nobkissen's 
"  money  in  our  pockets  to  console  us — let  him  answer 
"  to  that." 

Mr.  Burke  then  commenced  his  general  reply, 
which  occupied  nine  days,  and  the  printed  copy  of  it 
fills  two  octavo  volumes,  or  one-eighth  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  edition  of  his  works,  completed  by  his 
executors.  In  it  he  revised,  collected,  and  arranged 
with  great  exactness,  the  evidence  and  the  arguments. 
In  making  a  few  extracts,  it  is  not  intended  to  follow 
or  even  to  describe  the  course  of  this  oration,  but  merely 
to  present  some  passages  which  indicate  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  he  treated  the  defendant  and  his  sub- 
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ject  in  general.     The  matter,   he  observed,  resolved       chap. 
itself  into  four  heads.     His  demeanor  in  his  defence         ^^^' 
the  principles  of  his  defence,  the  means  of  his  defence'        1794 
and  the  testimonies  adduced  to  fortify  those  means' 
support  those  principles,  and  justify  that  demeanor. 

Applying  himself  first  to  the  demeancr  of  the  de- 
fendant, Mr.  Burke  observes,  "  I  will  venture  to  say, 
"  who  have  examined  long  and  compared  carefully  all 
"  the  conduct  of  prisoners  before  this  high  tribunal, 
"  from  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to 
"  that  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  from  persons  of  dignity, 
"  such  as  Lord  Bacon,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  tlie 
"  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  the  smugglers  in  the  reign  of 
''  King  William,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  through 
"  that  whole  line  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  any 
"  thing  similar  to  the  demeanor  of  the  prisoner  was 
"  never  seen.  What  could  have  encouraged  him  to 
"  that  demeanor,  your  lordships,  when  you  bcnn 
"  seriously  to  reflect  on  this  matter,  will  consider*."^ 

He  treated  the  complaints,  made  by  Mr.  Hastino-s 
and  his  friends,  of  the  harsh  expressions  which  had 
been  used,  as  a  recrimination  on  the  managers,  and  in 
vindicating,  most  abundantly  and  energetically  're- 
peated them.  "  After  describing  the  magnitude  of  the 
"  criminal,  we  have  stated  him  not  to  be  only  a  public 
"  robber  himself,  but  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  sys- 
"  tem  of  robbery ;  that  he  was  the  captain-general  of 
"  the  gang,  under  whom  the  whole  was  arrayed,  disci- 
"  plined  and  paid,  and  that  is  what  we  offered  to  prove, 
"  what  in  part  we  have  proved ;  and,  in  a  direct  cri- 
"  minal  charge,  describing  a  criminal  of  great  mao-ni- 
"  tude,  we  do  not  abate  in  the  least,  as  we  know  of'  no 
"  compromises  with  vice. 

•  If  this  passage  is  compared  with  tlip  printed  speech  (Burke's  Works  vol. 
xy.  p.  1 1 ).  It  will  be  found  lo  dintr  very  materially.  In  fact,  in  comparing  the 
printed  speech  with  tha«  taken  by  the  siiort-hand  writer,  I  find  the  variances  fre- 
quent and  important,  and  have,  therefore,  Renerallv  quoted  from  the  manuscript 
1  am  not  to  be  mlormed  that  any  one  who  reads  over  a  speech  made  bv  himself 
in  the  notos  of  a  short-hand  writer,  will  find  that  he  has  inanv  errors  to  correct' 
both  in  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  but  Mr.  Burke's  corrections  go  bevond  these 
bounds  ;  long  ]>assages  are  suppressed,  others  inserted,  and  paragraphs  arc  often 
so  inverted,  that  their  sense  is  entirely  changed.  I  have,  therefore  generally  fob 
lowed  the  manuscript,  as  the  truest  representation  of  that  which  was  reallv  ad 
dressed  to  the  judges.  ^ 
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^xcf'  "  Whenever  we  describe  a  man  who  has  abused 

'        "  his  power  by  violence  and  wrong,  we  call  the  thing 

1/94.  "  tyranny,  and  the  man  a  tyrant;  when  a  man  takes 
"  by  violence  money  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  we 
"  call  it  a  robbery  and  the  man  a  robber;  when  he 
"  takes  money  clandestinely  that  does  not  belong  to 
"  him,  we  call  the  thing  a  theft  and  him  a  thief;  when 
"  a  man  by  forged  papers  takes  money  that  docs  not 
"  belong  to  him,  we  call  it  a  forgery ;  when  a  man  pro- 
"  duces  false  papers,  to  charge  his  employers  with 
"  money  which  he  converts  to  his  own  account,  we  call 
"  it  a  breach  of  trust.  When  a  man  promises  a  great 
"  native  of  the  country  his  bond  for  a  sum  of  money, 
"  and  when  he  receives  the  money,  refuses  to  give  his 
"  bond,  but  uses  his  power  to  justify  his  \vrong,  then 
"  we  call  him  a  cheat,  a  sharper,  and  a  swindler.  We 
"  have,  used  these  names,  and  we  are  sorry  that  the 
"  English  language  does  not  aiford  us  adequate  terms 
"  to  convey  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  great- 
"  ness,  tlie  multitude,  anil  the  enormity  of  his  crimes. 
"  AVe  do  think  this  process  is  too  long  ;  we  lament 
"  it  in  every  sense;  but  we  lament  that  the  Begums 
'*•  have  been  so  long  without  seeing  a  just  punishment 
"  inflicted;  that  Cheyt  Sing  has  been  so  long  a  wan- 
"  dcrcr,  wliile  tlie  man  wlio  has  driven  him  from  his 
"  dominions  is  unpunislied;  we  are  sorry  that  Xob- 
"  kissen  is  so  long  as  fourteen  years  cheated  out  of  his 
"  money — these  are  our  sympathies." 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good 
"  God !  that  all  India  should  have  been  given  in  slavery 
"  to  that  man !  Say  his  advocates,  we  will  shew  you 
"  that  Ghingis  Khan,  Kouli  Khan,  and  Tamerlane  de- 
"  stroyed  more  people  in  battle  ten  thousand  times 
"  than  this  man  did — Good  God !  have  they  run  mad, 
"  have  they  lost  their  senses  in  their  guilt ;  did  they 
"  ever  expect  that  we  meant  to  compare  this  man  to 
"  Tamerlane,  Ghingis  Khan,  or  Kouli  Khan  ]  Good 
"  God!  to  compare  a  clerk  at  a  bureau,  to  compare  a 
"  fraudulent  bullock  contractor — for  his  first  elements 
"  we  could  shew  were  in  carrying  on  fraudulent  bul- 
"  lock  transactions;    to  compare  him  with  the  con- 
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"  querorsof  the  world;  we  never  said  he  was  a  tiger      chap. 

"  and  a  Hon;  no,  we  have  said  he  was  a  weasel  and  a 

"  rat!     Do  we  not  see,  respecting  Pharoah,  that  God, 

"  to  hnmble  his  pride  and  presumption,  and  bring  him 

"  to  shame,  did  not  do  it  with  tigers  and  lions,  but  he 

"  sent  lice,  locusts,  and  frogs ;  every  thing  that  was 

"  low  and  contemptible,   to  pollute  and   destroy  the 

"  country ;  a  worse  scourge  than  all  the  Tamerlanes, 

"  all  tlie  tigers  and  lions  in  the  world.     We  have  not 

"  accused  Mr.  Hastings  of  being  a  great  general,  and 

"  abusing  his  powers ;  we  know  he  is  nothing,  at  the 

"  best,  but  a  creature  of  the  bureau,  a  bullock  con- 

"  tractor,  who  defrauded,  and  taught  others  to  defraud, 

"  in  that  capacity." 

The  passage  which  describes  Mr.  Hastings  as  a 
person  of  obscure  origin  and  low  extraction,  having 
been  uttered  on  the  first  day  of  the  reply,  his  friends, 
consulting  well-known  and  popular  works  on  county 
history,  and  making  searches  at  the  Herald's  college, 
easily  discovered  that  he  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  flimily,  coeval  with,  or  probably  ante- 
rior to,  the  conquest,  and  that  an  estate  at  Daylnesford, 
in  Worcestershire,  had  descended  to  his  relatives 
through  ancestors  who  were  traced  back  to  the  thir- 
teenth century*.  When  apprized  of  these  facts,  in  the 
eighth  day  of  liis  reply,  far  from  retracting  or  miti- 
gating any  of  his  expressions,  Mr.  Burke  said,  "  I  was 
"  a  good  deal  surprised  when  a  friend  of  mine,  yester- 
"  day  morning,  put  into  my  hands,  ^vhcn  I  was  attack- 
"  ing  Mr.  Hastings's  life  and  conduct,  a  pedigree. 
"  I  thought  to  examine  into  the  records  of  the  Com- 
'^1  pany  ;  tliey  answer  by  sending  me  to  the  Herald's 
"  office.  Your  lordships'  pedigrees  are  very  obscure, 
"  most  of  them,  in  comparison  of  it ;  I  only  wonder 
"  how  he  came  to  derogate  from  such  a  body  of  nobles, 
"  by  becoming  a  contractor  for  bullocks." 

These  extracts,  and  their  number  might  be  much 
enlarged,  do  not  comprise  tlie  general  cliaracter  of  tlie 
speech,  but  serve  only  to  exhibit  the  furious  velie- 
mence  of  tlie  orator;  a  quality  wliich  gave  it  the  ap- 

•   History  oflhf  Tiial,parl  vii.  p.  140. 
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pearance  of  personality  and  rancour,  and  diminished  in 
all  minds,  in  some  totally  destroyed,  the  effect  which 
was  intended  to  be  produced ;  though,  if  the  whole 
speech  is  perused,  it  will  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  of 
arrangement,  combination,  and  investigation ;  contain- 
ing axioms  of  profound  wisdom,  observations  of  refined 
and  liberal  policy,  and  powerful  appeals  to  the  best 
principles  of  human  understanding,  and  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart. 

Before  the  trial  had  proceeded  to  this  length,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  constituted  the  managers  a 
committee  to  inspect  the  Journals  of  the  T^ords,  and  also 
to  report  the  matters  which,  since  the  commencement 
of  tlie  prosecution,  had  contributed  to  its  duration,  with 
their  observations.  The  report,  after  much  considera- 
tion and  several  alterations,  was  finally  presented  to 
the  House  by  its  author,  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  of  consi- 
derable length,  and  carefully  divided  and  digested.  It 
is  justly  celebrated  as  a  masterly,  although  certainly 
not  a  faultless,  performance.  On  the  duration  of  the 
proceeding,  it  was  observed  that,  up  to  the  first  day  of 
^larch  in  the  current  year,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
days  had  been  consumed,  of  which  seventy  had  been 
employed  by  the  managers  in  opening  speeches,  sum- 
ming up,  and  evidence  ;  and  forty-five  by  the  defend- 
ant. The  duration  of  the  trial  was  attributed  to  ob- 
jections taken  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  several  documents  and  persons  offered  as 
evidence.  These  objections  amounted  to  sixty-two  ; 
they  gave  rise  to  several  debates,  and  to  twelve  re- 
ferences from  the  court  to  the  judges.  On  the  part  of 
the  managers,  the  number  of  objections  was  small ; 
the  debates  upon  them  short :  there  was  not  any  re- 
ference to  the  judges;  and  the  Lords  did  not  even 
once  retire  to  the  chamber  of  Parliament. 

The  report  omits  to  state  how  many  of  the  objec- 
tions taken  by  the  defendant's  counsel  were  allowed 
to  be  valid ;  or  how  much  time  was  used  by  the  ma- 
nagers in  arguing  at  length  objections  stated  in  terms 
very  short,  and  in  re-arguing  them  after  they  had 
been  decided.     If  the  report  had  been  postponed  until 
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the  close  of  the  proceedings,  it  would  have  appeared      chap. 

that  since  the  first  of  March  a  portion  only  of  one  day  

had  been  exhausted  by  the  defendant  in  examining  1794. 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis ;  while  four  and  a  half  had 
been  devoted  to  the  examination  of  evidence  in  reply ; 
two  in  arguing  the  question  of  investigating  the  causes 
and  progress  of  the  Mahratta  war,  and  sixteen  days 
in  replies  by  the  managers,  while  Mr.  Hastings's 
counsel  had  renounced  any  such  right  on  their  part. 

On  the  subject  of  evidence,  much  diffuse  and  la- 
borious investigation  was  employed.  Its  general  aim 
was  to  prove  that  a  person  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons  was  to  be  tried  upon  a  system  and  by 
rules  unknown  in  any  other  form  of  proceeding  ;  and 
in  examining  the  law  as  it  had  been  established  in  the 
ordinary  courts,  the  mode  of  evidence  in  matters  of 
contract  was  blended  with  that  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
crime,  and  anomalies  and  exceptions  arising  out  of  the 
complications  of  human  affairs,  or  the  necessity  in- 
duced by  particular  circumstances  in  civil  cases,  were 
amplified  into  general  rules.  On  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Burke  on  the  subject  of  evidence,  from 
his  opening  speech  to  his  final  report,  it  is  merely  just 
to  say  that  they  are  equalled  only  by  those  established 
in  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  in  the  speech  of 
Robespierre  when  he  proposed  to  confirm  and  extend 
the  powers  of  that  court*. 

This  report,  having  been  printed  for  the  use  of  Attack. d  i,y^^ 
members,  was  immediately  published  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet.  As  it  contained  very  severe  comments  on 
decisions  and  on  those  who  had  made  them,  Lord 
Thurlow  took  occasion,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  May  22. 
another  subject,  to  mention  a  pamphlet  published  by 
one  Debrett,  reflecting  on  the  judges  and  many  mem- 
bers of  that  house  ;  it  was  disgraceful  and  indecent, 
and  such  as  he  thought  ought  never  to  pass  un- 
punished. When  it  was  stated  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
wicked  that  these  judges  and  magistrates  were  igno- 
rant and  corrupt,  it  tended  to  lessen  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  because  men 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  BOO. 
VOL.    VI.  r 
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were  taught  to  think  ill  of  those  who  administered 
them.  Mr.  Burke  on  the  following  day  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  this  speech ; 
and  at  considerable  length  vindicated  the  report,  de- 
nied that  it  was  calumnious,  although  it  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  and 
fearlessly  avowed  the  part  he  had  taken  in  composing 
and  printing  it.  Neither  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  or  of  the  right  honourable  manager  produced  a 
word  in  animadversion  or  approbation*. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Pitt,  conceiving  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  House, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managers  for  their  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duty.  Mr.  Sumner  moved  the 
previous  question,  dwelling  principally  on  the  vehe- 
ment obloquy  employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  not  only 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  but  against  all  his  coadjutors 
and  friends.  Of  these  terms  and  phrases  he  made 
an  ample  and  forcible  selection,  and  asked  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  was  prepared  to  ado[)t  at  once 
the  extravagant  and  indecorous  substitution  of  the 
slang  of  Billingsgate  for  the  strong,  energetic  language 
of  truth  and  justice  ? 

]\Tr.  Ewan  Law  ani])lified  the  observations,  intro- 
ducing many  additional  extracts,  and  made  some  re- 
marks of  great  force  and  severity.  Mr.  Burke,  he 
said,  had  lately  described  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  man  of 
low,  vulgar,  and  obscure  origin,  whose  occupations 
had  been  base,  mean,  and  sordid.  If  it  were  of  any 
consequence,  in  this  free  country  and  at  this  period, 
for  a  man  to  value  himself  on  such  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, Mr.  Hastings  had  as  fair  grounds  to  boast 
of  his  family  as  any  gentleman  in  the  house.  Such 
topics  were  ridiculous ;  but  that  from  such  a  man  as 
the  manager  a  word  should  be  uttered  on  the  subject 
of  low,  mean,  and  obscure  origin,  was  indeed  most 
extraordinary ;  the  manager,  of  all  men  living,  ought 
to  have  avoided  such  a  topic.  Mr.  Hastings,  the  ma- 
nager said,  had  been  a  fraudulent  bullock-contractor 

•  On  the  subject  of  this  report  and  the  author's  opinion  of  its  merit,  see 
Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  jage  "250. 
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in  1761.     This  was  downright  cahimny.     Where  was       ^xci^ 
the  charge  voted  by  the  House,  or  where  the  evidence 


that  entitled  him  to  make  such  an  assertion?  Indeed,  1794. 
the  manager,  in  his  closing  speech  of  nine  days,  wasted 
five  of  them  upon  points  that  had  not  the  most  distant 
relation  to  the  cause ;  and  the  more  he  considered  his 
conduct,  the  more  was  he  convinced  that  from  1788 
to  this  day  he  had  systematically,  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  delayed  the  close  of  the  trial  to  the  latest  pos- 
sible period,  to  the  abuse  of  public  justice,  at  a  most 
enormous  expense  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  manifest 
inconvenience  of  all  ranks  of  people. 

All  the  remarks  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  obscnation  of 
vote  were  levelled  at  Mr.  Burke  alone;  and  no  mem-  '^^^  i'»'"it"^. 
ber  spoke  in  vindication  of  him  who  was  not  a  ma- 
nager, except  Mr.  Francis.  The  observations  which 
were  made  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  justifying  en- 
tirely the  phrases  which  had  been  used,  but  were 
principally  confined  to  assertions  that  the  passages 
selected  without  their  context  did  not  truly  represent 
the  meaning  of  the  speaker,  and  were,  if  not  altoge- 
ther false,  much  exaggerated.  The  house  was  thinly 
attended;  but,  on  two  divisions, an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Sumner  was,  in  effect,  rejected*,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  Vote  of  thanks 

•     11.  carried. 

carriedj. 

The   Speaker   performed  his   duty   in   a  manner  Communicated 
which  Mr.  Burke  acknowledged  to  be  dignified  and   ^^^^  ^'^"^  ^^' 
elegant,  uniting  with  a  due  regard  to  the  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  the  House,  the  utmost  politeness  and 
attention  to  the  managers. 

One  more  session  was  yet  to  be  employed  before 
this  protracted  process  could  reach  its  close. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  a  committee        n^ri. 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  seiccrcom'- 
Journals  and  report  on  the  mode  of  giving  judgment,  mittceofthe 
The  report  contained  so  little  useful  information,  that,  February  20. 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Thurlow,  supported  by  the  R<^pt>it- 
Lord  Chancellor,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

In  this  form  of  sitting,  the  Peers  proceeded,  dur-  Marcha,  .0, 6 

•  55  to  21 .  t  50  to  21 .  '20, 22, 2-i. 
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ing  several  days,  methodically  to  consider  each  charge 
severally.  Lord  Thurlow  took  the  principal  share  in 
the  discussion ;  and  his  arguments  were  uniformly  in 
favour  of  the  accused.  The  Earl  of  Moira  argued  on 
the  same  part,  and  so  in  general  did  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, Lord  Walsingham,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
several  other  Peers,  particularly  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe, whose  observations  were  peculiarly  statesman- 
like and  masterly.  He  analyzed  the  charges  and  the 
evidence,  and  placed  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  in 
a  proper  light.  The  great  and  indeed  only  questions 
in  the  case,  he  said,  ought  to  be  these :  Had  he  go- 
verned India  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  1  and 
had  he  improved  the  interest  which  his  native  country 
had  in  those  distant  possessions'?  These  would  have 
been  the  only  questions  which  the  late  King  of  Prus- 
sia, the  greatest  and  wisest  man  of  the  age,  would 
have  asked,  had  he  possessed  so  rich  a  dominion  and 
so  meritorious  a  servant.  Satisfied  with  the  beneficial 
result  of  so  long  an  administration,  lie  would  not  have 
descended  to  inquire  into  the  minutiae  of  his  govern- 
ment— to  be  laboriously  employed  in  tracing  out  every 
peccadillo,  every  mistake  arising  from  error  of  judg- 
ment ;  he  would  not  have  been  trying  his  Governor 
for  years  together  after  his  return  home,  in  order  to 
discover  some  pitiful  drawback  from  services  the  most 
meritorious  and  useful.  He  would  have  acknow- 
ledged that  Mr.  Hastings  had  made  a  beneficial  use  of 
the  absolute  power  lodged  in  his  hands ;  and  he  was 
convinced  in  his  conscience  that  he  ought  to  be  ac- 
quitted of  every  part  of  the  charge. 

On  the  adverse  side  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon.  It  was 
intimated  by  the  latter  Peer  that  those  members  who 
had  not  attended  the  trial  could  not  vote  in  the  final 
decision  ;  but  it  was  answered  that  the  right  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  could  not  be  doubted ;  a  sense  of 
propriety  might  induce  some  noble  Lords  to  abstain, 
but  every  indi\'idual  must  decide  for  himself.  In 
these  debates,  the  forms  were  stated  in  which  the 
several  questions  arising  from  tlie  charges  were  to  be 
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proposed  for  decision,  and  their  number  was  sixteen  ;       *^xci^' 

several  of  the  charges,  especially  those  on  presents  [ — 

and  contracts,  giving  rise  to  distinct  and  separate  pro-        1796. 
positions  of  culpability. 

Whether  it  proceeded  from  the  opinions  which  yj[^g^^\,jg 
had  been  expressed  on  the  impropriety  of  voting  by  several  arti- 
certain  Peers,  or  from  what  other  reason,  the  decision  *''^^- 
of  this  great  cause  devolved  on  a  portion  of  the  peer- 
age never  exceeding  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  some- 
times descending  to  twenty-four.  On  the  first  ques- 
tion, the  decision  was  guilty,  six  ;  not  guilty,  twenty- 
three.  On  the  other  questions,  the  proportion  in 
favour  of  the  defendant  was  equally  great ;  and  on 
two  his  acquittal  was  unanimous.  The  Earl  of  Caer- 
narvon pronounced  condemnation  on  all  the  points 
except  two  ;  the  Earl  of  Radnor  on  six,  but  the  con- 
trary on  the  residue  ;  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  guilty  on  all 
but  two  ;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  guilty  on  three,  not 
guilty  on  one,  and  on  the  residue  he  abstained  from 
voting  ;  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  said  guilty  on  one 
charge,  on  the  residue  not  guilty  ;  the  Earl  of  Wal- 
singham,  guilty  on  one,  not  guilty  on  the  others ;  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  said,  guilty  on  the  first  two  questions, 
and  voted  no  more ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  said, 
guilty  on  all  the  questions  except  three,  and  in  these 
he  concurred  with  the  majority. 

My.  Hastings  was  then  informed  of  his  acquittal,  ^^r-  Hastings 
and  discharged,  and  the  Court  was  dissolved*.  ^'^'^'^' 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  unparalleled  pro-  observations. 
secution  ;   a  termination  which  few  saw  with  surprise, 
and  still  fewer  with  regret.      It  had   long  been  re- 
garded as  a  pompous  drama,  in  which  vehement  de- 
clamation was  supported  by  little  action ;   in  which 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  in  this  session  not  a 
trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  debates  called  tlie  Parliamentary 
Histor}-.  I  have  derived  the  particulars  from  a  quarto  volume,  published  by 
Debrctt  in  1797,  intitlcd,  "  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  &c.  on  the  Evidence 
"  delivered  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Proceedings  of  the  East  India 
"  Company,  and  Testimonials  of  the  Inhabitants  of  India,"  and  from  the  History 
of  the  Trial,  part  8.  There  is,  in  Mr.  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  v.  c.  2,  an 
account  of  these  procredingn,  in  which  the  reader  will  tind  a  view  of  the  case 
■widelydiff  crent  from  that  which  1  have  taken. 
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men  seemed  to  wield  thunder,  merely  to  astonish  with 
its  noise.  "  In  the  trial  of  Hastings,"  a  well-known 
political  writer  has  observed,  "  eloquence  has  been 
"  employed,  like  water  in  an  inundation,  without 
"  judgment  and  without  advantage*".  In  fact,  the 
strain  of  oratory  which  was  used,  however  beautiful 
and  impressive,  was  produced  by  a  consummate  want 
of  judgment  and  utter  deficiency  of  foresight  into  pro- 
bable events,  with  an  absolute  inability  to  adapt  the 
effort  to  the  occasion.  Had  Mr.  Hastings  been  al- 
ready found  guilty,  and  the  duty  of  the  orators  been 
only  that  of  exciting  in  the  court  a  disposition  to  per- 
form, and  in  the  public  a  feeling  to  admire,  a  high  act 
of  vindictive  justice,  the  speeches  would  have  been 
differently  considered  ;  the  vehemence  which  distin- 
guished them  could  not  have  been  imputed  to  an 
improper  feeling;  and,  if  some  passages  were  censured 
for  excess,  great  allowances  would  have  been  made  for 
the  excitement  i)roduced  in  virtuous  minds  by  demon- 
strated delinquency  and  recorded  guilt.  But  when 
charges  in  which  the  deepest  interest  must  be  felt, 
suj)ported  by  circumstances  from  the  mention  of  which 
human  nature  recoils,  were  advanced  in  the  opening 
of  a  case,  the  managers  laid  themselves  under  a  severe 
and  alarming  responsibility  ;  if  they  did  not  prove  in 
general  all  they  advanced,  they  threw  discredit  on  their 
cause  and  injured  it  by  their  own  exaggerated  labour. 
They  must  have  known,  for  some  of  them  followed  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  they  could  have  been  aided 
by  the  advice  of  expert  and  active  practitioners,  what 
proportion  the  evidence  they  could  adduce  might  be 
expected  to  bear  to  the  charges ;  and  yet  the  diffusive 
expanse  and  stupendous  elevation  of  their  speeches 
were  injudiciously  disproportioned  to  the  facts  they 
even  endeavoured  to  substantiate. 

On  the  day  after  he  had  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Burke,  by  accepting  a  nominal  office  under 
the  Crown,  vacated  his  seat,  and  for  ever  retired  from 
an  assembly  which,  during  thirty  years,  he  had  en- 

♦   David  Williams.    Letters  to  a  Young  Prince  from  an  Old  Statesman,  p.  8. 
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lightened  and  adorned.    On  his  extravagant  vehemence       ^^\^\^'- 
durino-  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  so  many  animadver- 


sions have  been  made,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  revert        iziu. 
to  the  subject.     It  appears  that,  supported  by  prece-  ^,  ;;i7,!;,nduct 
dents,  not  always  drawn  from  the  happiest  periods  of  in  this  uiai. 
our  history,  he  imagined  that   an  accusation  by   the 
House  of  Commons  was  equivalent  to  a  condemnation 
of  the  offender ;  that  the  manager  of  an  impeachment 
was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  rules  which  legal  wis- 
dom had  fixed  for  the   protection  of  persons  accused, 
and  for  the  pure  and  equal  administration  of  justice ; 
nor  even  by  those  which,  for  the  preservation  of  de- 
cency in  our  social  intercourse,  the   laws   of  society 
have  imposed. 

Yet,  to  whatever  censures  Mr.   Burke's  asperity 
and  vehemence   may  have  exposed  him,  the  virtuous 
principle  by  which  he  was  impelled  never  could  be 
doubted.     He  entered  on  the  inquiry  with  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  Governor-generars  guilt,  and  a  sense  of 
the  imperative  duty  by  which  he  was  called  to  devote 
many  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  his  life  to  the  in- 
vestigation.   From  his  accurate  knowledge  and  metho- 
dical arrangement,  all  the  light  which  glowed  in  the 
speeches  of  the  other  members  was  derived.     In  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  nothing  was  so  minute  as  to  escape 
his  observation.     Even  on  the  delay  in  paying  the  bill 
of  Uy.  Troward,  the  solicitor,  he  wrote  an  earnest  and 
passionate  letter  to  the  Speaker*,  and  he  made  strenuous 
remonstrances  in  other  quarters.  In  explanation  of  his 
views,  and  for  the  vindication  of  his  fame,  he  had,  a 
short  time  before  his  last  sickness,  begun  to  prepare 
materials  for  a  complete  history  of  the  Impeachment. 
His    subsequent  inability  to  proceed  in   it  was  most 
sensibly  felt  by  him ;    and  it  was  among  his  last  re- 
quests, that  his  right  reverend  friend,  Ur.  King,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,    would  collect  and    arrange  those  ma- 

•  111  March  1795.  I  have  seen  tlic  original.  A  copy  of  these  chart^es  iroiu 
the  c.mimeiiccnicnt  of  proceedings  to  March  1792,  amounting  to  t^b,M),  had 
been  lai.l  before  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  and,  with  many  severe  stncliireson  the 
items,  pubhshed  by  Debrett. 
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^11 A  P.       terials,  and  publish  so  much  of  them  as  he  might  judge 
^^'-        fit*. 

1794.  Mr.  Burke  was  intensely  desirous  that  an  accurate 

His  feelings,  narrative  of  the  whole  proceeding  should  descend  to 
posterity.  He  wished  to  petition  Parliament  that  a 
publication  should  take  place  under  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  no  hopes  were  given  him 
on  that  headf.  He  treated  some  proceedings  which 
took  place  at  the  India  House,  as  putting  him  on  his 
trial,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Hastings;  entertained  a  jea- 
lousy that  government  was  nursing  up  Mr.  Hastings 
for  the  peerage,  and  spoke  with  bitter  indignation  of 
being  made  the  pimp  of  Indian  peculation  and  oppres- 
sion, and  the  means  of  proving  how  right  it  was  to 
raise  a  sharping  bullock-contractor  above  the  common 
level  of  citi7.ens:|:. 
Conduct  of  the  Thcrc  are  rcasous  for  thinking,  although  it  cannot 
nmnagci-s.  bc  asscrtcd  as  an  absolute  fact,  that  since  the  separa- 
tion of  Mr.  Burke  from  his  former  friends,  on  the  great 
questions  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  their 
support  of  him  in  the  trial  was  not  so  cordial  as  before. 
This,  at  least,  is  remarkable — that,  in  his  last  speech  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Fox  used  toward  the  defendant  the 
only  expression  of  civility  wliich,  in  so  long  a  period, 
had  met  his  ears,  by  compassionating  his  sufferings 
during  so  long  a  trial,  and  styling  him  "  the  gentle- 
"  man  at  the  bar."  It  is  also  related  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
that  when  he  was  to  reply  on  the  Begum  charge,  he 
came  -purposely  into  court,  unprovided  with  the  neces- 
sary papers,  professing  that  "  he  would  abuse  Ned 
"  Law ;  ridicule  Plumer's  long  orations ;  make  the 
"  Court  laugh  ;  please  the  women,  and,  with  Taylor's 
^^  aid,  get  triumphantly  through  the  task."     Such  is 

•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  xiii.  Introduction  by  Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
p.  ix. 

t  Epistolan-  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  and 
Dr.  French  Laurence,  p.  45 — 64.  The  passage  last  referred  to  concludes  an 
exhortation  to  Dr.  Laurence  to  write  a  History  of  the  Trial  with  these  words:— 
"  Above  all,  make  out  tlie  cruelty  of  this  pretended  acquittal,  but  in  reality  this 
"  barbarous  and  inhuman  condemnation  of  whole  tribes  and  nations,  and  of  all 
*' the  classes  they  contain.  If  ever  Europe  recovers  its  civilization,  that  work 
"  will  be  useful.    Remember!     Remember!    Remember!" 

J   Epistolan*'  Correspondence  by  Dr.  Laurence,  p.  245. 
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the   account   given  by  his   biographer ;  but,  without       "xcl^* 

noticing  his  success  in  other  particulars,  it  may  suffice  

to  say,  that  he  did  not  always  make  the  court  laugh ;  1795. 
for  he  compelled  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  interrupt 
him,  by  demanding  references  to  the  printed  minutes, 
and  when  pressed  on  the  subject,  he  extricated  himself 
by  a  discreditable  mixture  of  awkwardness  and  impu- 
dence. "  The  whole  of  this  characteristic  contrivance," 
the  same  biographer  observes,  "  was  evidently  iii- 
"  tended  by  Sheridan  to  raise  that  sort  of  surprise  at 
"  the  readiness  of  his  resources,  which  it  was  the  fa- 
"  vourite  triumph  of  his  vanity  to  create.  I  have  it 
"  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  AVilliam  Smith,  that,  previ- 
"  ously  to  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  he  passed  two  or 
"  three  days  alone  at  Wanstcad,  so  occupied  from 
"  morning  till  night  in  writing  and  reading  of  papers, 
"  as  to  complain  in  the  evening  that  he  had  '  motes 
"  '  before  his  eyes. '  This  mixture  of  real  labour  with 
"  apparent  carelessness,  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
"  curious  features  of  his  life  and  character*." 

If  the  facts  are  correct,  the  explanation  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  conducting  to  its  close 
a  great  and  interesting  trial.  He  knew  that  if  his 
fallacy  could  serve  the  purposes  of  a  day,  every  noble 
lord  who  had  attended  the  trial  could,  at  his  leisure, 
detect  it  by  a  reference  to  his  own  papers,  and  that  he 
must  surrender  all  hopes  of  permanent  fame,  for  the 
reputation  of  a  temporary  trick.  But,  if  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  the  intimations  of  many  of  the  lords, 
and  the  loud  expression  of  public  opinion,  might  well 
have  led  him  to  such  a  feeling,  and  if  he  was  no  longer 
desirous  of  sharing  with  Mr.  Burke  either  the  renown 
or  the  obloquy  which  might  attend  the  result,  his  con- 
duct was  that  of  a  man  who  desires,  whether  graci- 
ously or  otherwise,  to  make  a  retreat  from  a  discredit- 
able position. 

From  the  purgation  of  this  tremendous  trial,  Mr. 
Hastings  emerged  with  honour,  and  free  from  criminal 
imputation.     If  there  are  any  who  think  he  was  pro- 

•  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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Mr.  Hastings 
alter  his 
acquittal. 


tected  by  the  distance  of  the  scene  of  his  supposed 
offences,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  evidence,  it 
should  be  recollected  that,  during  the  long  term  of  his 
active  government,  he  was  not  only  untouched  by  cen- 
sure on  the  spot,  but,  although  an  active  and  invidious 
majority  of  the  council  was  ever  seeking  for  causes  of 
accusation,  and  ready  to  patronize  any  one  who  ap- 
peared as  his  enemy,  not  one  did  arise,  except  Nund- 
comar*,  whose  accusation  was  evidently  false  and  un- 
founded. Amidst  all  disadvantages,  and  under  an 
unexampled  pressure  of  difficulties,  he  retained  the 
respect  and  love  of  all  classes ;  the  law,  the  military, 
the  mercantile  body,  all  were  attached  to  him,  and  the 
natives  of  every  caste  and  class  viewed  him  with  vene- 
ration and  affection. 

By  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  now 
restored  to  his  free  condition  in  society.  He  no  longer 
walked  abroad  a  man  in  legal  custody,  his  bail  had  no 
longer  the  charge  of  his  i)erson,  and,  in  his  waking 
thoughts  and  nightly  slumbers,  he  was  no  longer  as- 
sailed by  tlie  recollection  of  tlie  ^ituperation  he  had 
undergone  during  the  day,  and  the  a[)prehension  that 
it  would  be  repeated  on  the  morrow ;  but  if,  when  he 
returned  from  India,  he  entertained  a  hope  that  his 
experience,  his  knowledge,  his  firmness,  and  his  vi- 
gour, would  have  smoothed  the  way  to  public  confi- 
dence and  official  employ,  such  hopes  were  effectually 
blasted.  The  period  at  which  he  could  have  been  so 
engaged  and  trusted  had  elapsed,  and,  even  had  there 
been  an  inclination  to  confide  in  him,  the  sentences  of 
malice  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  assailed,  would 
have  been  renewed  and  repeated  by  every  disappointed 
expectant,  every  malignant  opponent,  and  every  scur- 
rilous reviler.  It  is  not  to  be  asserted  that  his  health 
was  destroyed  by  the  persecution  he  had  undergone ; 


•  The  mention  of  Nundcomar  grives  me  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mis- 
take. On  the  autliority  of  Mr.  Gleig,  I  had  asserted  (vol.  iii.  p  534 J,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Council  could  have  prevented  or  delayed  the  execution  of  this 
unhappy  man.  I  find,  in  a  critique  on  Mr.  Gleig's  work,  written  by  the  Right 
Honomable  T.  B.  Macaulay  (Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  189),  that  the 
supreme  Coiu-t  alone,  and  not  the  Council,  had  the  power  of  respiting  a  criminal 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  should  be  known. 
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but  unusual  indeed  must  have  been  the  composition  of 
that  frame  upon  which  so  long  and  so  cruel  an  agony 
of  mind  did  not  produce  a  considerable  effect. 

His  fortune,  the  subject  of  so  many  harsh,  invidi- 
ous, and  unfounded  reflections,  had  never  been  great, 
and  it  was  miserably  reduced  by  the  expenses  of  his 
trial.  These  charges,  not  in  any  particular  exorbitant, 
had  arisen  to  £71,080,  of  which  only  £10,205  had 
been  paid,  the  greater  portion  of  the  residue  had  been 
secured  to  his  solicitor  by  bond ;  various  other  debts, 
which  he  had  necessarily  incurred,  carried  the  amount 
of  his  liabilities  to  £85,000  ;  while  the  net  balance  of 
his  fortune,  at  the  highest  period  of  his  wealth,  namely, 
on  his  arrival  from  India  in  1786,  had  not  exceeded 
£65,314. 

These  circumstances  were  fully  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  by  INIr,  Alderman  Lushington, 
and  motions  were  made  that  the  law  charges  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  not  exceeding  £71,090  should  be  paid,  and 
an  annuity  of  £5000  settled  on  him.  Many  debates 
were  held,  not  on  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  but  on 
the  powers  of  the  Company  and  the  legal  mode  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  any  votes  they  might  pass ;  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  were  obtained*. 
The  effect  of  their  advice  was,  an  application  to  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  was  then  resorted  to ;  and,  finally, 
under  their  sanction,  the  sum  proposed  as  law  charges 
was  paid,  and  an  annuity  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hastings 
of  four  thousand  pounds,  for  twenty-eight  years  and  a 
half,  commencing  from  the  24th  of  June,  1785  ;  and  it 
was  clearly  shewn,  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  that, 
in  the  very  matters  charged  against  him  as  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  he  had  gained  for  the  Company  benefits 
to  the  amount  of  eight  millions,  all  which  they  ought 
in  justice  to  have  refunded  to  Chcyt  Sing,  the  Begum, 
and  others,  had  he  been  found  guilty. 

This  liberal  vote  terminated  all  apprehensions  of 

•   Namely,  of  Mr.  Runs,  st.auding  counsel  to  the  Company,   Mr.  Serjeant 
Adair,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Bearcroft,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Gibbs. 
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1815. 
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pecuniary  difficulty ;  but  the  Company  performed  also 
a  spontaneous  act  of  justice.  Mr.  Alderman  Lushing- 
ton  moved  to  acknowledge  the  high  sense  the  court 
entertained  of  the  important  services  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  title  he  had  to  expect  relief  from  the  Company, 
and  earnestly  to  press  that  it  might  be  speedily 
granted.  Half-a-dozen  gentlemen  rose  on  the  instant 
to  second  this  motion,  and  it  passed  unanimously. 

When  intelligence  of  the  acquittal  arrived,  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  convened  a  meeting  at  the 
theatre,  and  transmitted  to  INIr.  Hastings  an  address, 
offering  their  warmest  congratulations.  They  admired, 
they  said,  his  patience,  fortitude,  and  resignation, 
during  a  trial  so  unexampled  in  duration,  and  a 
scrutiny  into  character,  motives  and  actions,  the  most 
strict  and  minute  that  ever  was  instituted.  They 
considered  an  acquittal,  under  such  circumstances,  as 
honourable  in  the  highest  degree  to  him,  as  well  as 
demonstrative  of  the  impartial  justice  of  our  country*. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  retirement,  was  solaced  for  the 
loss  of  public  honours  by  the  homage  and  admiration 
of  numerous  friends,  warmly  attached  to  his  person, 
and  thoroughly  cognizant  of  his  merits.  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  received  fiom  the  House  of  Commons  an 
unexpected  and  unusual  tribute  of  acknowledgment. 
Eighteen  years  after  his  acquittal  (in  1813),  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  to  give  evidence  on  some  question 
relating  to  India.  On  his  entrance,  the  whole  House 
rose,  and  greeted  his  presence  with  animated 
plauditst- 

The  University  of  Oxford  thought  fit  to  confer  on 
him  the  compHment  of  an  honorary  degree  ;  and,  when 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  to  receive  it,  the  young 
students,  the  rising  hope  of  the  empire,  made  the 
building  resound  with  acclamations,  louder  even,  and 
of  longer  continuance,  than  those  with  which  they  had 


•  The  debates  and  rotes  of  the  Company  are  minutely  reported,  and  the 
opinions  of  counsel  and  other  documents  at  large,  were  published  in  several 
pamphlets  by  Mr.  Woodfall ;  and  they  are  faithfully  condensed  and  abridged  in 
the  compilation  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred.  "  The  Historj'  of  the  Trial;** 
and  in  the  quarto  volume,  published  by  Debrett,  already  cited. 

t  Watkins's  Liic  of  Sheridan,  vol.  i  p.  581. 
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greeted  the  imperial  and  royal  visitors,  to  whom  the      chap 
same  tribute  had  been  tendered 


Another  remarkable  incident  shewed  the  altered  At  Cariton 
feeling  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  assailants.  Mr.  ^°"^*'- 
Hastings  appeared  by  invitation  one  evening  at  Carlton 
House,  when  the  Prince  Regent,  with  his  usual  graci- 
ous politeness,  requested  leave  to  introduce  a  friend. 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  the  individual  brought  forward ;  he 
took  Mr.  Hastings  by  the  hand,  burst  into  tears,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room*. 

At  a  later  period  (^January  1820),  when  the  in-  ^Y'^'^honour'^ 
fluence  of  poUtical  heat  or  personal  feeling  had  sub- 
sided, when  time  had  been  allowed  for  reflection,  when 
he  was  removed  by  deathj-,  and  a  new  race  of  men, 
neither  friendly  nor  adverse  to  him,  had  obtained  a 
position  in  society,  the  East  India  Company  voted  a 
statue  to  his  honour ;  and  it  was  erected,  not  in  any 
place  selected  on  account  of  his  birth,  his  education, 
his  residence,  or  his  death,  but  in  the  very  scene  of  his 
supposed  delinquencies,  in  the  town-hall  of  the  city  of 
Calcutta. 

•   From  private  information. 

t  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1818,  at  his  family  seat  of  Daylncsford,  in 
the  eighty-sixlh  year  of  his  age. 
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1789  to  1795. 


Affairs  of  Ireland  resumed  from  1780. — Effect  of  the  King's 
recovery. — Mr.  Grattan's  motion  on  police — other  motions. 
Whig  Club. — The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  retires. — 1790. 
Is  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  AVestmorcland. — Proceedings 
in  Parliament. — Fiats. — Magee's  case. — Mr.  George  Pon- 
sonby's  motion. — Dissolution  of  Parliament. — Effect  of  the 
French  revolution. — Acts  of  the  AVhig  Club — other  socie- 
ties.—  Conduct  of  Lord  Westmoreland. — Session  of  Par- 
liament.— 1791.  Fiats  limited. —  Roman  Catholics. — Ob- 
servations.—Meetings  at  Belfast-  declarations  and  reso- 
lutions.— United  Irishmen. — Proceedings  in  Dublin. — Mr. 
Burke's  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe. — His  son  sent  to 
Dublin  as  secretary  to  the  Catholic  committee. — Further 
proceedings. — Division  in  the  Catholic  body. — 1792.  Meet- 
ing of  Parliament. — Mr.  Grattan  on  the  address. — Exertions 
of  the  Roman  Catholics. — ISIotion  of  Sir  H.  Langrishe  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill. — Indiscretion  of  Mr.  Richard  Burke. 
Progress  of  the  bill — Conduct  of  the  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity.— Of  Mr.  Napper  Tandy. —  Bill  passes. — Its  provi- 
sions.— Expressions  of  complete  satisfaction — fallacious. — 
Acts  of  the  Catholic  committee. — Mr.  Richard  Burke  re- 
tires—  succeeded  by  Theobold  Wolfe  Tone  —  particulars 
concerning  him.  —  Principles  of  the  French  revolution 
adopted. — Efforts  in  the  north  of  Ireland. — Second  Anni- 
versary at  Belfast. — Publication  of  the  Northern  Star. — 
Opinions  of  foreign  L'niversities  on  the  Papal  authority. — 
Defenders.  —  Declaration  of  the  Roman  Catholics. — Alarm 
of  the    Protestants.  —  New  committee.  —  National  guard 
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formed. — Meeting  intended — prevented  by  a  proclamation. 
Sitting  of  the  delegates. — Petition  to  the  King. — Progress 
and  reception  of  the  bearers. — 1793.  Situation  of  govern- 
ment.— Formation  and  proceedings  of  new  societies. — Ses- 
sion of  Parliament. — Speech  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. — 
Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan. — Dr.  Duigenan. — 
Motion  on  Parliamentary  reform. — Alien  bill. — Hearth  tax 
repealed. — Mr.  Grattan  on  reform  of  Parliament. — INIr. 
Forbcs's  motion  rejected. — Catholic  relief  bill  brought  in 
— Dr.  Duigenan — bill  passed. — Its  provisions. — Other  Acts. 
Address  on  the  Mar. — jVlilitia  regulated. — Debate  on  the 
late  proclamation. — Conduct  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. — 
Act  against  importation  of  arms. — Committee  of  the  Lords. 
Report  on  Defenders.  —  Meeting  at  Duugaunon.  —  Bill 
against  unlawful  assemblies. — Further  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. — Difficulties  with  the  militia — and  corporations. 
Increasing  disorders.  —  Counteractions.  — Addresses  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops. — 1794.  Parliament. — Mr.  Bra- 
bazon  Ponsonby's  bill  for  reform — rejected. — Session  closed. 
Violence  and  disorder  increase — resistance.—  Address  of 
Hamilton  Rowan — prosecuted — sentence. — William  Jack- 
son found  guilty  of  high  treason — commits  suicide. — Dan- 
ger of  Hamilton  Rowan — he  escapes  to  France. — Earl  Fitz- 
william  intended  for  Lord  Lieutenant. — Measures  confided 
to  him. — Proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics. — His  arrival. 
1795.  Addresses  and  answer.  — Speech  on  opening  Par- 
liament.— Mr.  Grattan  moves  the  address — presents  the 
Catholic  petition — other  petitions.—  Bill  brought  in. —  Con- 
duct of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. — Changes  effected  by  him — his 
recall  foreseen. — Address  moved  by  Six'  Lawrence  Parsons 
— his  further  efforts  — Motion  in  the  House  of  Lords. — 
Public  meetings.—  Addresses  voted  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Parliament  adjourned. — Earl  Fitzwilliam's  departure. — Ar- 
rival and  reception  of  Lord  Camden.—  Outrages  of  the  mob. 
Proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics — of  the  University 
students.-  Mr.  Grattan's  answer  to  their  address. — Address 
to   Lord  Camden. — A  college  for  Catholics  established. — 
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Bill  for  their  relief  rejected. — Earl  Fitzwilliam's  publication. 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion — rejected. — Other  motions.  —  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  British  Parliament. — Mr.  Fox.—  Motion  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk — the  Earl  of  "Westmoreland — Earl 
Fitzwilliam. — Motion  rejected. — Protests. — Motion  by  Mr. 
Jekyll — also  lost. — Observations.  —  Suggestion  of  an  in- 
tended union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Ireland. 


Effect  of  the 
King's  reco- 
very. 


April  23. 


March  3. 
Mr.  Grattan's 
motion  on 
police. 


Great  expectations  were  formed  of  public  good 
to  arise  from  the  mission  to  Ireland  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
as  Lord  Lieutenant.  To  shew  how  these  hopes  arose, 
and  how  they  were  disappointed,  a  retrospect  will  be 
necessary.  At  the  period  when  questions  concerning 
the  regency  were  under  discussion,  the  opposition 
party  impressed  the  opinion,  that  independence  in  le- 
gislation could  be  shewn  only  by  a  fierce  contentious 
display  of  discord  and  rivalry,  indicating  offence,  and 
tending  to  hostility.  Hence,  resolutions  were  framed 
which  would  have  placed  two  portions  of  the  same 
dominion,  acknowledging  obedience  to  the  same  sove- 
reign power,  under  different  forms  of  subjection  and 
government*. 

After  the  return  of  the  delegates,  many  members 
who  had  deserted  from  the  side  of  government  resumed 
their  accustomed  station,  and  the  business  of  Parlia- 
ment proceeded  in  a  regular  course.  An  address  of 
congratulation  to  the  King,  replete  with  expressions 
of  love  and  loyalty,  was  voted,  and  a  day  appointed  for 
a  thanksgiving  in  London  was  similarly  consecrated  in 
Dublin.  Yet  a  spirit  of  amity  was  not  established  ;  in 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  animosity  was 
displayed  in  unqualified  contradictions  and  contume- 
lious personalities.  At  the  period  of  the  highest  irri- 
tation, Mr.  Grattan  produced  a  motion  for  a  reform, 
or  rather  a  suppression,  of  the  police  of  Dublin.  In 
the  debate,  abuse  and  scurrility  were  carried  to  their 
greatest  height.  Interruptions,  calls  to  order,  and  the 
intervention  of  the  Speaker,  were  resorted  to  in  vain ; 
strangers  were  excluded  during  a  whole  hour,  and  the 

♦  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  367—391 . 
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speeches  Mhich  took  place  in  tliat  period  are  conse-       chap. 
quciitly  unreported ;  but  of  tliat  which  occurred  before        ^''  "" 
and  afterward,  enough  is  retained  to  make  every  lover        ^j 
ot  free  discussion  regret  that  it  should  be  so  much  per- 
verted*.     Other   heated   conflicts  took  place,  on  at- 
tempts  to  disqualify   certain  officers  of  the  revenue  ^^^^'""^'^^^^"^ 
from  sitting  in  Parliament,  or  voting  at  elections ;  on 
the  commutation  of  tithes;   reversionary  grants-  and 
the  pension  list:  but  in  none  of  them  was  so  much 
terocity  displayed  as  in  that  already  mentioned.     In 
the  whole  course  of  the  session  it  was  observed  that 
the  majority   was  steady  and  increasing ;    a  circum- 
stance which  did  not  diminish  the  rage  and  rancour 
ot  their  opponents.     The  disqualification  bill  was  lost 
on  a  divisionf.  Apririi. 

To  counterbalance  the  defection  of  their  partizans  in  wi.is  riui,. 
Parliament,  and  to  consolidate  their  force  into  a  com- 
mon  centre  of  union,  the  opposition  party  had  esta- 
bhshed  a  society  called  the  Whig  Club,  the  members 
ot  which  adopted  the  principles  and  uniform,  and  pro- 
tessed  to  act  in  concert  with  that  in  England.      In 
Its  formation,  it  presented  no  visible  point  of  objection 
Among  its  leading  members  were  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  the  Earls  of  Charlemont  and  Moira,  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  iMr  Curran,  and  a  long  Hst  of  eminent  individuals. 
1  lans  ot  political  operation  were  prepared  and  digested 
at  their  private  meetings,  while,  at  their  public  dinners 
speeches  of  great  political  fervour,  abounding  with  iiil 
vectives  against  government  and  its  measures,  were 
littered,  and  were  reported  with  additional  virulence 
in  the  public  press.     Such  an  association  might  not 
at  first  be  considered  dangerous  ;  but  it  was  not  dif^ 
ficult  to  foresee  that  the  doors  of  the  original  institu- 
tion must  soon  be  opened  to  admit  characters  far  less 
respectable  than  those  who  were  its  fbunders,  and  that 
other  societies  would  be  formed,  in  professed  imitation 
but  exemptmg  themselves  from   all   reserve  and  re- 
straint which  birth,  education,  and  position  in  society 
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required  from  the  eminent  men  whom  they  would  pro- 
fess to  follow.  Such  societies  were  likely  to  produce 
mischief,  particularly  as  the  bodies  formerly  so  trouble- 
some, under  the  names  of  "  Peep-of-day  Boys"  and 
"  Defenders,"  still  maintained  a  disposition  to  insur- 
rection, which  was  confirmed  and  supported  by  other 
secret  associations,  cemented  by  oaths,  rendered  im- 
pressive by  injunctions  to  secrecy,  and  solemn  forms 
of  confraternity.  Their  pernicious  effect  was  speedily 
extended  to  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  popular  propositions  agitated  in  Parliament 
were  not  generally  new ;  but  they  were  brought  for- 
ward and  adorned  with  new  invectives,  for  the  purpose 
of  impairing  the  credit  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham*. 
The  public  favour  he  had  enjoyed,  when,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Nugent,  he  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
1782,  was  entirely  destroyed.  Lnpatient  of  his  situ- 
ation, and  not  without  apprehension  of  personal  vio- 
lence, he  embarked  privately  for  England,  having  first 
appointed,  as  lords  justices,  ^Ir.  (now  made  Chancellor, 
with  the  title  of  Lord)  Fitzgibbon  and  Mr.  Foster,  the 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commonsf. 

Ilis  successor,  the  Earl  of  AVestmoreland,  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  called  to  a  station  replete  with  dif- 
ficulties, in  which  fiivour  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
any  mode  of  conduct  which,  consistently  with  his  du- 
ties, a  chief  governor  could  pursue.  On  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Grattan  declined  opposing  the 
address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but,  when  one  to  the 
King  was  proposed,  expressing  sentiments  of  loyal  at- 
tachment, ^^ith  thanks  for  the  new  appointment,  he 
detailed  the  principles  on  which  an  opposition  was  to 
be  conducted.  He  inveighed  against  all  the  measures 
of  the  retired  ruler,  charging  him  with  gross  miscon- 
duct from  the  worst  of  motives.  "  You  remember," 
he  said,  "  his  entry  into  the  capital,  trampling  on  the 

*  See  a  pamphlet  intiJled  Common  Sense,  by  a  Candid  Inquirer.     Dublin, 

ir89. 

t  "  His  Excellency,"  Mr.  Plowden  ohsenes,  vol.  ii.  p.  275,  "  took  shipping 
"from  Mr.  Lee's  elegant  villa  at  the  Black  Rock.  It  was  observed,  by  Mr. 
"  Chailes  ONeale,  in  a  debate,  that  if  he  had  not  taken  a  back-stairs  d«-parttire 
"  from  that  kingdom,  he  -would  in  all  probability  have  been  greeted  on  his  retreat 
"  in  a  vt  rv  different  manner  from  what  he  had  been  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland." 
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"  hearse  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  seated  in  a  tri- 
"  umphal  car,  drawn  by  pubHc  crcduUty ;  on  one  side 
"  fallacious  hope,  and  on  the  other  many-mouthed 
"  profession — a  figure  with  two  faces,  one  turned  to 
"  the  treasury,  and  the  other  presented  to  the  people ; 
"  and,  with  a  double  tongue,  speaking  contradictory 
"  languages."  In  terms  conformable  to  the  promise 
of  this  distorted  portraiture,  he  described  all  the  prin- 
cipal acts  of  the  late  Governor,  and  in  the  same  tone 
conducted  all  the  measures  of  opposition ;  and  al- 
though their  efforts  were  not  attended  with  success  in 
Parliament,  they  left  on  the  public  mind  that  deep  im- 
pression which  is  ever  produced  by  vehement  attacks, 
however  skilfully  parried,  or  powerfully  resisted. 

Debates,  equally  distinguished  by  vehemence,  irre- 
gularity, and  personality,  took  place  on  motions  by 
Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Curran,  and  INIr.  Forbes,  on  differ- 
ent topics  of  official  appointment  and  public  expen- 
diture. The  objects  of  opposition,  could  they  gain 
power,  were  avowed  to  be  the  obtainment  of  pension, 
place,  and  responsibility  bills  ;  to  the  support  of  which, 
and  other  salutary  measures,  they  had  publicly  and 
solemnly  pledged  themselves ;  and  although  the  mo- 
tions were  unsuccessful,  it  was  observed  that  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  was  increasing. 

Amidst  many  propositions,  brought  forward  with- 
out hope  of  success,  and  probably  for  display  and  popu- 
larity alone,  one  question  was  introduced  of  considerable 
importance  to  liberty,  founded  on  a  gross  abuse  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  It  had  been  the  practice 
of  judges,  in  cases  of  slander,  to  issue  fiats  for  arresting 
defendants,  and  holding  them  to  bail  in  such  sums  as 
might  be  sworn  to  by  the  plaintiffs,  as  the  amount  of 
damages  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  have  sus- 
tained. John  Magee,  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Even- 
ing Post,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, representing  that,  for  supposed  libels  of  a  slight 
and  unimportant  description,  fiats  against  him  had 
been  issued,  by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  at  the  suit 
of  a  theatrical  manager,  an  actress,  and  a  person  named 
Iliggins,  for  sums  of  £4000,  £1000,  and  £2000.    The 
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flagrant  enormity  of  this  proceeding  made  a  great  im- 
pression ;  but  as  it  was  strictly  warranted  by  law,  and 
the  practice  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  judges  in  full 
court,  as  well  as  by  the  chief  justice  at  his  chambers, 
one  house  of  Parliament  could  not  with  propriety  in- 
terfere, and  a  motion  on  the  subject,  made  by  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby,  was  rejected  on  a  division*.  In 
the  course  of  a  learned  and  often  angry  debate,  the 
characters  of  the  party  complaining  and  that  of  Lord 
Clonmell  were  amply  discussed,  and  many  severe  ob- 
servations made  on  the  conduct  of  the  learned  Chief 
Justicef.  Such  a  practice  as  that  complained  of  could 
not  fail  to  produce  frequent  animadversions  ;  and  al- 
though no  immediate  redress  was  obtained,  future 
benefit  might  confidently  be  expected  from  the  pre- 
sent exposure. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  soon  after  the  proroga- 
tion ;  and  as  the  event  was  not  unexpected,  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  many  of  the  recent  motions,  and 
much  of  the  violence  and  contumely  displayed  in  sup- 
porting them,  proceeded  from  the  hope  of  acquiring 
suffrages  in  the  approaching  contest.  The  revolution 
in  France,  although  its  progress  had  already  been 
marked  by  atrocities  sufficient  to  warn  the  discerning, 
and  alarm  the  prudent,  had  not  yet  exhibited  its 
greatest  horrors,  and  still  left  room  speciously  to  pal- 
liate its  present  enormities,  as  proceeding  from  the 
struggles  of  a  brave  and  oppressed  people  shaking  off 
the  shackles  of  despotism ;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  in- 
spire with  sympathy  the  people,  who  were  represented 
as,  equally  with  the  French,  the  victims  of  despotism, 
and  who  were  artfully,  and  among  some  too  effectually, 
incited  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  form  a  constitution 
founded  on  a  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  ManJ. 

•    125  to  91. 

t  For  a  description  of  Lord  Clonmell,  drawn  -with  more  attention  to  epigram- 
matic point  than  to  exact  historical  truth,  see  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Historic 
Memoirs,  vol   i  p.  37. 

X  A  strong,  but  not  singular,  instance  of  this  propensity  to  follow  French 
example,  occurred  in  the  late  session  (Feb.  4  ).  Some  vehement,  or  even  fero- 
cious, ob-jervniions  having  be?n  applied  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckinghajn,  and 
reference  made  to  proceedings  in  Paris,  Mr.  Bushe  mentioned  a  transaction 
which  had  occurred  in  his  own  present  e.  When  a  man  was  accu.sed  of  being  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  he  w:is  not  allowed  a  trial ;  but  the  mob  at  once  pronounced 
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In  opposing  government  out  of  Parliament,   the       ^xcn.' 
Whig  Chib  was  extremely  conspicuous.    The  number 


of  its  members  was  enlarged  without  a  proportionate  i7So. 
augmentation  of  respectability  ;  and  opinions  w^ere  whig°ciib. 
promulgated,  on  every  popular  occasion,  tending  to 
inflame  discontent  and  create  rancour.  They  issued 
a  resolution  signed  by  INIr.  Grattan,  as  pro-secretary, 
describing  the  measures  to  which,  should  their  party 
attain  power,  they  were  all  pledged,  in  these  terms : 
All  the  rejected  propositions  of  the  late  sessions  were 
enumerated  as  measures  to  which  they  were  pledged, 
and  they  bound  themselves  to  disallow  the  corrupt 
charges  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  his  suc- 
cessor ;  to  the  principles  whereon  the  late  Parliament 
addressed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  on  himself  the 
regency ;  against  an  Union  ;  and  to  oppose  the  mis- 
construction or  alteration  of  the  act  of  the  thirty-third 
of  George  the  Second,  whereby  the  Commons  of  Dub- 
lin have  a  peremptory  right  of  rejection*. 

Societies  were  formed  to  correspond  with  and  sup-  other  societies. 
port  the  principles  of  this  club ;  the  spirit  of  those  who 
had  been  volunteers  was  earnestly  appealed  to,  and 
witli  the  more  eflbct  as  Lord  Charlemont  was  a  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  club  ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  not 
yet  banded  in  a  firm  political  association,  began  to 
display  a  disposition  to  contend  for  alterations  in  the 
laws  affecting  them ;  bodies  of  united  Irishmen  were 
formed,  and  the  press  was  actively  employed  to  in- 
flame the  public  mind. 

that  he  was  sentenced  ("  II  estjuge,"  was  their  phrase),  and  he  was  instantly 
hurried  a  la  lantcrne.  One  day,  seeing  an  extraordinary  concourse  dragging  a 
poor  WTCteh  along,  he  heard  a  Frenchman  ask  another  what  was  the  matter  ? 
*'  Rien,  Monsieur,"  he  replied,  "  mais  nn  Marquis,  qu'on  va  pendre." — "  Bon, 
"  l»on,"  answered  the  other;  "  mais  qu'a-t-il  I'ait  ?" — "  Je  ne  scais  pas,"  said 
the  patriot.  This  would  be  exactly  their  case,  were  they  to  condemn  the  acts  of 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  without  any  manner  of  evidence.  Should  any  one 
demand  of  a  nicnihcr  of  this  house  why  he  had  done  so  ?  his  answer  inust  be 
je  ne  scais  pas.  To  this,  Mr.  Charles  O'Neil  answered,  that  if  he  were  to  meet, 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  in  a  similar  situation,  he  should  not  answer  "  jc  ne 
"  scais  pas,"  hut  say  he  was  going  to  receive  the  desened  reward  of  his  attempts 
to  subvert  the  constitutional  independence  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 

*  This  la'<t  ])li>(lge  was  founded  on  a  dispute  respectiiig  the  electiim  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  in  which  Mr.  James  Napper  Tancly,  afterward  very 
conspicuous  in  the  troubles  of  bis  country,  headed  an  opposition  of  the  common- 
alty against  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  See  Cbservations  on  the  Vindicetion  of 
the  Whig  Club,  page  58. 
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Yet,  with  all  these  efforts,  the  result  of  the  general 
election  was  not  unfavourable  to  government.  Lord 
Westmoreland  used  endeavours  to  acquire  popularity 
which  his  predecessor  had  contemned  or  neglected. 
In  a  country  excursion  of  nearly  nine  months,  he 
visited  most  of  the  nobility ;  on  all  solemn  occasions, 
he  and  his  lady  appeared  clad  in  Irish  manufactures ; 
and,  though  apparently  a  trifle,  the  permission  to  repre- 
sent the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  had  been  prohibited 
during  the  preceding  government,  gained  him  no 
small  share  of  public  favour*. 

In  a  short  summer  session  of  the  new  Parliament, 
the  opposition  party  made  no  considerable  exertion. 
Mr.  Foster  was  re-instated  in  the  chair ;  the  speech  of 
the  Lord  I^ieutenant  announced  the  dispute  with  Spain 
concerning  Nootka  Sound ;  the  address  was  not  only 
unopposed,  but  supported  by  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  object  of  convening  the 
Legislature,  a  vote  of  credit  for  £*20(),()()(),  was  accom- 
plished without  any  division  or  important  adverse 
observation. 

When  the  session  was  resumed  for  the  real  dis- 
patch of  business,  the  apprehension  of  a  war  with 
Spain  had  vanished ;  but  some  of  the  measures  indi- 
cated by  the  Wliig  Club  were  vigorously,  though  un- 
successfully, brought  forward,  the  arguments  display- 
ing no  feature  of  novelty :  a  large  portion  of  personal 
abuse  was  vented  ;  and  the  speeches  were  obviously, 
and  almost  avowedly,  addressed  to  the  gallery  and  not 
to  the  chair.  On  the  renewal  of  the  question  con' 
corning  fiats  in  actions  of  slander,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral successfully  introduced  a  bill,  declaring  that  no 
such  process  should  issue  without  an  affidavit ;  and 
enacting  that  the  discretion  of  judges,  even  when  such 
a  document  was  filed,  should  be  limited  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  pounds.  In  fact,  the  gross 
enormity  of  the  proceedings  under  the  existing  law 
rendered  the  remedy  undeniably  obviousf . 

*  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

t  Takint:  the  case  of  Magee  for  an  instance,  in  the  action  in  •which  he  was 
required  to  put  in  bail  for  £4000,  he  liad  iueflfectuallj-  tendered  sureties  in  full 
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were  becoming  daily  more  favourable.  The  lower  1791. 
class  of  the  Irish,  a  race  robust  and  hardy  in  body,  and  ^°5kT  *^^" 
with  minds  extremely  irritable,  indolent,  and  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  professed  for  the  most  part  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  had  hitherto  been  restrained 
from  acts  of  illegal  violence  by  their  priests*  ;  but 
measures  were  now  pursued  tending  to  increase  their 
discontent  and  make  their  priests  co-operate  in  mea- 
sures of  hostility  to  government.  The  course  of  poli- 
tical discussion  during  the  American  war,  and  for  some 
time  afterward,  led,  if  not  immediately,  yet  inevitably, 
to  many  errors  and  crimes.  The  common  people,  ob- 
serving the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  rejoiced  in  the 
armament  of  the  volunteers.  That  body,  it  is  true, 
had  restrained  the  fermentation  and  excesses  of  mere 
mobs ;  but  their  authoritative  dictation  on  state  affairs 
in  1782,  and  their  subsequent  general  conduct,  tended 
visibly  to  destroy  the  principle  of  submission  and  ac- 
quiescence. Political  institutions  were  impeached  at 
Dungannon,  taxes  and  commercial  regulations  in  Dub- 
lin ;  every  corps  produced  its  reforming  statesman  ; 
the  projects  promulgated  under  the  name  of  liberty  in 
the  metropolis  were  reiterated  in  every  village,  and 
the  priests  complained  that,  while,  by  their  exertions 
in  support  of  government,  they  had  diminished  their 
credit  and  influence  with  their  own  flocks,  they  had 
not,  like  others, received  commensurate  support-j*.  To 
forward  the  ends  of  faction,  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  and 
similar  productions,  pieced  out  with  popular  truisms, 
were  circulated  at  low  prices  or  distributed  gratis,  and 
received  with  avidity.  INIr.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
the  agent  most  employed  and  trusted  by  the  Catholics, 
looked  for  the  reception  of  his  plans  to  the  north  of 

court  to  llic  .imount  of  £500 :  the  cause  was  tried,  and  the  jury  awarded  to  tho 
phiintiff  only  £200,  while  the  defendant  had  been  kept  in  custody  for  twenty 
limes  that  amount. 

•  The  Case  Stated,  by  Francis  Plowden,  p.  19;  and  see  his  History  of 
Ireland,  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 

t  T]ioujfht.s  on  ilic  Civil  Condition  and  Relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy,  Religion,  and  People  of  Ireland,  by  Theobald  M<^Kenna,  p.  218. 
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^xcn'      Irclf^ntlj  and  particularly  the  town  of  Belfast,  the  seat 

. "  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  where,  according  to 

171)1.        IMr.  Tone's  own  expression,  Paiue's  book  was  their 
Koran*. 
Observations,  If,  as  their  friends  contend,  the  Roman  Catholics 

were,  at  this  period,  struggling  only  for  the  removal 
of  restraints  and  disabilities  which,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  necessary  when  they  were  enacted,  were 
now  merely  the  badges  of  disgrace  and  the  means  of 
oppression  ;  if  their  intentions  were  only  by  legal  and 
peaceable  means,  witliout  the  use  or  menace  of  vio- 
lence, to  procure  their  restoration  to  a  position  in 
society  from  wliich  no  free  person  in  a  free  country 
ought  to  be  excluded,  except  for  his  personal  offences, 
a  claim  is  justly  advanced  for  the  well-disposed  por- 
tion of  their  body,  that  they  sliould  not  be  judged  or 
stigmatized  by  the  revolutionary  principles  or  rebel- 
lious acts  of  some  who  appeared  as  their  leaders.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  grant  them  the  benefit  of  this 
exception,  if  they  sanctioned  or  did  not  openly  repu- 
diate the  acts  and  principles  of  those  leaders  so  soon 
as  their  malignant  tendency  could  be  perceived ;  still 
more,  if  they  continued  to  honour  them  with  their 
confidence,  and,  without  directly  avowing  all  their 
proceedings,  supported  them  with  their  countenance, 
their  credit,  and  their  pecuniary  contributions,  even 
when  the  full  extent  of  their  disloyalty  was  proved. 
The  commencement  and  course  of  proceedings  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  whole  progress  of  them,  the  basis  on  which 
their  complaints  were  founded,  and  the  end  to  which 
their  aims  were  directed,  all  tend  to  shew  that  a  great 
many  Roman  Catholics  entered  into  their  views  and 
furthered  their  intentions ;  a  portion,  restrained  by 
prudence  or  governed  by  a  better  spirit  than  those 
who  gave  themselves  up  to  ever}^  violence,  is  often 
cited  as  sanctioning  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  whole 

•  Life  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  I4l .  This  work,  written  by 
himself,  cDnlinueil  and  edited  by  his  Son,  and  published  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
at  Washington  in  IS'iit!,  mUI  be  quoted  hereafter  merely  as  Wolfe  Tone. 
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body,  while  the  publications  which  they  sanctioned       ^cIl" 

and  the  acts  they  committed  form  a  strong  foundation  

for  the  contrary  opinion.  i"9i. 

On  the  day  when  they  were  to  celebrate  the  cap-  JuiyH. 
ture  of  the  Bastilc,  Mr.  Tone  transmitted  to  a  party  BdSP  ^ 
at  Belfast  a  draft  of  resolutions  reduced  to  three  heads. 
First,  that  English  influence  in  Ireland  was  the  great 
grievance  of  the  country.    Second,  that  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  oppose  it  was  by  a  reform  in  Parliament. 
Third,   that  no  reform  could   be  just   or  efficacious 
which  did  not  include  the  Catholics ;  but,  as  a  conces- 
sion to  prejudices,  the  last  resolution  was  rather  insi- 
nuated than  asserted,  and  it  was  for  the  present  re- 
jected.    Secret  committees,  both  of  Catholics  and  of  October. 
reformers,  having  been  established,  such  an  alteration  .^^^^  rcs^u- 
in  politics  was  effected,  that  in  three  months  proposi-  tio"s. 
tions  which  had  been  deemed  too  hazardous  to  be 
advanced  were  considered  too  tame,  and  a  new  de- 
claration, with  resolutions,  was  framed.     "  In  the  pre- 
"  sent  great  era  of  reform,"   it  said,  "  when  unjust 
"  governments  are  falling  in  every  quarter  of  Europe ; 
"  when  religious  persecution  is  compelled  to  abjure 
"  her  tyranny  over  conscience ;    when   the  rights  of 
"  men  are  ascertained  in  theory,  and  that  theory  sub- 
"  stantiated  by  practice;  when  antiquity  can  no  longer 
"  defend  absurd  and  oppressive  forms  against  the  com- 
"  mon  sense  and  common  interests  of  mankind ;  when 
"  all  government  is  acknowledged  to  originate  from 
"  the  people,  and  to  be  so  far  only  obligatory  as  it 
"  protects  their  rights  and  promotes  their  welfare ;  we 
"  think  it  our  duty,  as  Irishmen,  to  come  forward  and 
"  state  what  we  feel  to  be  our  heavy  grievance  and 
"  what  we   know  to  be  its   effectual  remedy.      We 
"  have  no  national  government;  we  are  ruled  by  Eng- 
"  lishmen  and  the  servants  of  Englishmen,  whose  ob- 
"  jcct  is  the  interest  of  another  country,  whose  instru- 
"  ment  is  corruption,  and  whose  strength  is  the  weak- 
"  ness  of  Ireland  ;    and  these  men  have  the  whole 
"  power  and  patronage  of  the  country,  as  means  to 
"  seduce  and  to  subdue  the  honesty  and  spirit  of  her 
*'  representatives  in  the  Legislature.     Such  an  extrin- 
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"  sic  power,  acting  with  uniform  force  in  a  direction  too 
"  frequently  opposite  to  the  true  line  of  our  obvious 
"  interests,  can  be  resisted  with  effect  solely  by  una- 
"  nimity,  decision,  and  spirit  in  the  people ;  qualities 
*'  which  may  be  exerted  most  legally,  constitutionally, 
"  and  efficaciously,  by  that  great  measure  essential  to 
"  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  Ireland — an  equal 
"  representation  of  all  the  people  in  Parliament." 
On  these  principles,  they  had  agreed  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation, to  be  called  "  The  Society  of  United  Irish- 
"  men;"  and  pledged  themselves,  to  their  country  and 
mutually  to  each  other,  steadily  to  support  and  endea- 
vour, by  all  due  means,  to  carry  into  effect  resolutions 
for  diminishing  the  means  of  English  influence  by 
a  radical  reform  in  Parliament,  in  the  formation  of 
which,  Irishmen  of  eveiy  religious  persuasion  should 
be  included  ;  and  they  exhorted  tlieir  countrymen 
in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  to  form  similar  so- 
cieties*. 

In  Dublin,  the  Belfast  declaration  was  cordially 
adopted  ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Napper 
Tandy,  a  constitution  was  formed  ;  an  oath,  compris- 
ing, among  other  things,  an  engagement  never,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  inform  or  give  evidence  against 
any  member  of  that  or  similar  societies,  for  any  act  or 
expression  done  or  made,  collectively  or  individually, 
in  or  out  of  society ;  they  further  agreed  to  pay  sums 
of  money  by  way  of  subscription,  and  published  a  cir- 
cular letter,  declaring  and  enforcing  their  sentiments, 
principles,  and  measures-j*. 

Numerous  pamphlets  were  published  on  both  sides, 
dogmatical,  mflammatory,  and  ludicrous ;  but  a  great 
accession  to  the  Catholic  cause  was  gained  in  Mr. 
Burke's  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Laugrishe,  in  which  he 
advocated  it  with  his  accustomed  force  and  fertility ; 
but  without  those  violent  declamatory  eruptions  which 
so  often  distinguished  his  productions  J.     His  son,  Ri- 


•  Wolfe  Tone,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 

t  Mussrare's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellions,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  and  vol.  ii.  Appendix, 
6,  7,  8,  p.  228  et  seqq. 

X  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p   297. 
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chard,  was  sent  to  Dublin  as  secretary  to  the  committee,       ^^f  * 
and  to  advise,  support,  and  assist  the  Catholics.     Both 


the  pamphlet  and  the  mission  occasioned  many  vitu-  1791. 
perative  remarks,  both  from  the  ordinary  manufac-  ^oXiin!"* 
turers  of  controversial  wares  and  authors  of  more  con- 
siderable rank  and  estimation*.  The  great  question 
itself  was  of  a  nature  too  extensive  to  be  decided  either 
on  abstract  principles  of  mere  moral  or  social  justice, 
or  of  rigid  adherence  to  regulations  resisted  as  no  longer 
required  by  the  state  of  society  or  temper  of  the  parties 
affected.  The  question  really  raised  was,  whether 
concession  could  safely  and  properly  be  made,  or  whe- 
ther it  would  serve  only  as  the  basis  for  demands  more 
extravagant,  and  endanger  the  existence  of  the  esta- 
blished Protestant  church. 

Preparatory  to  the  effort  intended  to  be  made  in  F"itht-r  pro- 

L  ■'  cccdiniTS 

Parliament,  Mr.  Richard  Burke  visited,  consulted,  and 
animated  all  whom  he  thought  the  cause  or  the  name 
of  his  father  could  influence ;  the  societies  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  redoubled  their  efforts  to  gain  partizans 
and  to  infuse  alarm  ;  all  the  armed  corps  of  volun- 
teers attended  and  fired  feux  de  joie,  to  celebrate  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile ;  and  the  society  at  Bordeaux, 
although  no  appearance  of  interrupted  tranquillity  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  then  existed,  returned 
an  answer  to  that  at  Belfast,  teeming  with  expressions 
of  encouragement  to  them  and  of  hatred  and  hostility 
to  England.  In  several  counties  much  alarm  was  felt; 
and  in  Armagh,  particularly,  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
assizes  pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  as  magistrates 
and  individuals,  to  stop  dangerous  proceedings  and 
restore  tranquillity  ;  and  proffered  a  reward  of  five 
guineas  for  the  first  conviction  of  twenty  persons  ille- 
gally armed  and  assembled 

*  One  assertion,  made  either  through  malice  or  misconception,  concerning 
Mr.  Burke,  is,  that  he  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  both  by  descent  and  mar- 
riage ;  and  that,  however  circumstances  might  have  induced  him  to  cast  a  veil 
over  his  principles,  they  were  invariably  directed  to  favour  the  doctrines  of  that 
church.— Musgrave,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that,  although  from 
family  connc.\ion3,  not  unusual  in  Ireland,  many  of  his  relatives,  and  the  father 
of  his  wife,  were  of  that  religion,  he  had  always  belonged  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; ai^d  by  arrangements  among  the  ancestors  of  his  wife,  she  was  secured 
against  the  education  and  principles  of  popery. — Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i. 
page  GO,  vol.  ii.  page  322. 
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While  these  measures  were  preparing  and  in  pro- 
gress, the  general  committee  of  the  Catholics,  assembled 
in  Dublin,  took  into  consideration  the  resolutions  and 
instructions  of  the  provincial  meetings.  Their  un- 
usually bold  and  offensive  nature,  the  address  of  the 
United  Iri.shmen  of  Belfast  to  the  Jacobin  society  at 
Bordeaux,  and  their  answer*,  caused  a  difference  of 
opinion,  and  produced  a  separation  among  the  Catho- 
lics. Three  barristers,  the  Honourable  Simon  Butler, 
brother  of  Lord  Mountgarret,  Mr.  AVolfe  Tone,  and 
Mr.  Todd  Jones,  having  been  selected  and  confided  in 
as  fit  representatives  of  the  most  violent  of  their  party, 
and  particularly  to  recommend  an  union  between  the 
Catholic  body  and  the  dissenters,  sixty -four  of  the 
most  respectable,  including  Lord  Kcnmare  and  the 
Earl  of  Fingal,  withdrew  from  the  committee,  and 
presented  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  express- 
ing the  respectful  submission  of  themselves  and  the 
Catholic  body  to  government,  and  their  resignation  to 
its  wisdom  and  humanity.  The  rest  of  the  members, 
})ersevering  in  their  pursuit,  passed  resolutions  in 
wliich  the  conduct  of  Lord  Fingal  was  severely  cen- 
sured, and  formed  a  new  committee  of  twenty-one.  A 
petition  to  Parliament  was  prepared,  but,  owing  to 
these  differences,  was  not  presented-f. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  motion  for  the 
address  drew  from  Mr.  Grattan  a  violent  invective 
against  the  proceedings  of  government  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  a  revision  of  the  several  measures  con- 
cerning which  motions  had  been  ineffectually  pre- 
sented. This  could  only  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  public  discontent,  as  a  negative  or 
an  amendment  to  the  address  was  not  so  much  as  inti- 
mated ;  but  the  matters  treated  on  served  by  turns  as 
themes  for  debates  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

Hitherto  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
other  societies,  had  occasioned  uneasiness  rather  than 
serious  apprehension.  The  resolves  of  the  Whig  club 
had  been  treated  in  Parliament  as   deserving  of  no 

•  Plowden.  vol.  ii.  i)age  333. 
t  Gordon's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  page  327. 
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more  consideration  than  any  similar  effusion  issued  by  ^xrr?* 
an  eating  and  drinking  party  at  any  vulgar  porter  " 
house;  the  boast  of  the  Catholic  committee,  that  they  1792. 
represented  three  millions  of  people,  was  reduced  to  its 
just  value,  by  observing  that  this  gross  number  included 
women,  children,  and  priests ;  that  the  thinking  and 
respectable  portion  could  be  unanimous  was  denied, 
especially  after  the  secession  of  Lord  Kenmare  and  his 
friends ;  and,  above  all,  the  committee  was  alleged  to 
be  self-constituted,  and  not  publicly  nominated  by  the 
entire  body,  or  existing  under  any  avowed  or  ostensi- 
ble sanction.  -To  obviate  a  portion  of  these  objections, 
meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin  were  alert,  and  per- 
severing in  their  endeavours,  and  it  was  generally  felt 
that  some  concessions  were  inevitable. 

In  pursuance  of  a  notice  given,  on  the  first  day  of  Motion  of  siv 
the  session,  Sir  Hercules  Lan^-rishe  moved  to  brine,-  in  ^-  Langrishc. 

'  .  .  •  .  .  V  .  2;)lh. 

a  bill  for  removing  certain  restramts  and  disabilities 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  a  temperate  speech, 
he  recapitulated,  with  acknowledgments  of  their  li- 
berality, the  various  acts  which  had  passed  in  1774, 
1778,  and  1782.  Considering  the  nature  of  man,  the 
obstinacy  of  old  opinions,  and  the  usual  acrimony  of 
religious  dissension,  so  signal  a  triumph  over  rooted 
prejudices  disclosed  a  growing  confidence,  an  amicable 
sympathy,  a  relenting  heart,  in  the  predominant  powers 
of  the  state,  which  ought  to  conciliate  affection,  engage 
gratitude,  and  confirm  attachment :  and  that  effect  had 
been  produced.  It  was  the  duty  of  those  who  ap- 
proached the  legislature,  he  said,  to  advance  by  the 
avenues  the  constitution  had  marked  out;  by  petition, 
not  by  representation  or  remonstrance  ;  if  they  would 
have  benefits,  they  must  solicit  them  as  favours,  and 
accept  them  as  concessions.  After  some  observations 
on  the  supposed  natural  rights  of  man,  of  which  so 
much  had  lately  been  heard,  lie  affirmed  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  not 
permit  thcun  to  taste  of  the  cup  of  sedition.  Under 
the  constitution,  he  observed,  the  predominancy  was 
Protestant.     It  was  so  declared  at  the  revolution ;  the 
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King's  coronation  oath  was  enjoined  in  order  to  keep 
it  so ;  the  King  and  every  other  member  of  the  state, 
legislative  and  executive,  stood  bound  under  the  obli- 
gation of  the  oath  of  abjuration.  He  would  not  rashly 
hazard  the  stability  of  so  noble  a  fabric  to  remove 
even  an  acknowledged  defect ;  but  he  claimed  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  practice  and  profession  of  the 
law ;  a  restoration  of  education  entire  and  unre- 
strained ;  the  allowance  of  intermarriage,  and  a  re- 
peal of  that  cruel  statute  that  served  to  betray  fe- 
male credulity,  and  bastardize  the  children  of  a  vir- 
tuous mother ;  and  a  removal  of  those  obstructions  to 
arts  and  manufactures  that  limited  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices. 

Not  without  some  reflections  on  the  associations  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  on  their  English  agent,  leave 
was  granted,  without  a  division  ;  but  when  it  had  been 
obtained,  ^Ir.  O'llara  proposed  to  lay  before  the  House 
an  exact  statement  of  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  respect  of  relief,  and  this  because  a  friend  had 
requested  it.  This  friend  was  Mr.  Richard  Burke  ;  he 
had  incautiously  intruded  into  tlie  body  of  the  House, 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  when  there  arose  a  general 
cry  of  "  Into  custody ! "  but  he  avoided  the  disgrace  by 
a  precipitate  retreat*. 

Mr.  Grattan  denied  that  any  seditious  publications 
could  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  nor 
did  he  see  how  gentlemen  could  assent  to  a  bill  which 
supposed  their  merits,  and  to  insinuations  bespeaking 
the  contrary.  "  "What  you  give  to  them,"  he  said, 
"  give  liberally ;  what  you  refuse,  refuse  decently ; 
"  whatever  you  do,  do  with  discretion ;  whatever  you 
*'  say,  let  it  be  the  language  of  propriety  and  good 
"  manners." 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill,  much  agitation  and 
ill  humour  prevailed  out  of  the  House ;  the  students  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  behaved  in  a  manner  so  riot- 


•  Debates,  vol.  xii.  p.  41.  Musgrave,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  The  Solicitor-general 
turned  the  event  into  ridicule,  by  happily  comparing  it  to  a  cross-reading  of  a 
newspaper,  at  the  period  when  foolish  petitioners  flocked  to  Saint  James's,  with 
the  nonsense  of  the  day.  "  A  most  violent  petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
"  of  Commons.     It  luckily  missed  fire,  and  the  villain  made  off." 
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ous,  that  the  supposed  privilege  of  persons  in  gowns 
entering  the  galleries  as  matter  of  right  was  sup- 
pressed, and  they,  like  others,  could  be  admitted  only 
on  introduction  by  members*.  Mr.  Napper  Tandy 
contrived  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  writing  let- 
ters to  the  Solicitor-general,  on  a  reported  speech  of  his, 
and,  not  receiving  an  answer,  sending  him  a  cliallenge. 
For  this  breach  of  privilege,  it  was  ordered  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  in  custody ;  he  was  ap- 
prehended, but  escaped,  and  remained  in  concealment 
until  the  last  day  of  the  session,  when  he  surrendered, 
and  was  committed  to  Newgate ;  but  in  a  few  hours 
the  House  was  prorogued,  and  he  was  liberated:  so 
that  his  punishment  was,  to  his  taste,  and  that  of  his 
faction,  a  triumph^. 

The  bill  was  carried  to  the  upper  House  by  an 
unusual  concourse  of  members,  where  it  speedily 
passed,  and  received  the  confirmatory  assent.  Its 
effect  was  to  substitute  the  oath  of  allegiance  simply, 
for  that  hitherto  reqiured  on  the  admission  of  barris- 
ters, attorneys,  or  notaries;  but  barristers  so  qualifying 
were  not  to  be  King's  Counsel.  Restrictions  on  attor- 
neys taking  Roman  Catliolic  clerks,  on  the  education 
of  children,  and  on  barristers  intermarrying  with  Ro- 
man Catholics,  were  removed,  and  the  admission  of 
students  to  the  King's  Inns  of  Court  was  facilitated. 
ISIarriages  between  Protestants  and  Papists  were  al- 
lowed to  be  performed  by  Protestant  clergymen,  and 
such  marriage  no  longer  incapacitated  the  husband 
from  voting  at  elections.  Acts  relating  to  foreign  edu- 
cation, to  teaching  or  keeping  schools  without  licence 
from  tlie  ordinary,  and  to  taking  apprentices,  were  also 
abolished^. 

•   Debates,  vol.  xii.  p  44. 

t  When  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  appreliending  him,  a  hand-bill  was 
posted  gonerally,  ami  even  on  the  walls  of  tlio  Houso  of  Commons,  "  The 
"  members  of  a  certain  great  house,  not  far  from  the  college,  are  hereby  cati- 
"  tioned  how  they  persocute  to  ruin  a  virtuous  citizen,  for  defending  his  charac- 
"  ter,  and  asserting  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ;  if  they  do  not,  let  them  beware  of 
"  the  awl  of  the  cobbler  of  Messina."  (Musgrave,  vol.  i.  p.  139.)  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  session  (on  the2"th  of  February,)  the 
dome  of  the  house  of  Parliament  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  while  tb.e  nu-mbers  were  sitting.  A  suspicion  was  entertained  that  the  con- 
flagration had  been  occasioned  by  design  ;  but  a  committee,  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate, reported  it  was  mere  accident.     lb.  13G. 

t  32  Geo.  HI.  c.  21.  Irish  Statutes,  and  those  as  to  which  the  Homan  Calho- 
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By  some  it  was  hoped  that  this  act  would  satisfy 
.  expectation  and  terminate  discontent.   AVhen  it  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  de- 
scribed it  as  a  new  covenant,  a  new  charter  of  amity 
and  intercourse  among  Irishmen;  and  felt  inexpres- 
sible pride  in  observing,  that  what  Parliament  had 
granted,  they  had  granted  with  cordiality  and  good 
will,  with  a  confident  heart,  an  unreluctant  hand,  and 
an  unanimous  voice;   and  Mr.  Grattan  hailed  these 
sentiments  as  calculated  always  to  do  honour  to  Sir 
Hercules.     One  member  congratulated  the  House  and 
the  nation  on  the  firmness  that  the  representative  body 
had  shewn  in  refusing  to  the  Homan  Catholics  every 
thing  injurious  ;   and  their  liberality,  in  granting  them 
every  advantage  consistent  with  the  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy.    In  presenting  the  money  bills  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Speaker  expressed  similar  sentiments,  and 
his  Excellency,  when  he  prorogued  Parliament,  said, 
he  had  his  Majesty's  commands  to  express  his  appro- 
bation of  the  wisdom  that  had  guided  their  proceedings. 
Hopes  that  these  arrangements  would  be  definitive, 
if  ever   they  were    seriously    entertained,    could    be 
founded  only  on  the  eagerness  of  desire,  not  on  the 
sure    grounds   of  experience    and  ])olitical    sagacity. 
Concession  yielded  to  proud  demand,  not  humble  re- 
quest, always  gives  encouragement  to  requisitions  more 
extensive,  and,  far  from  satisfying,  only  whets  and  in- 
creases the  eagerness  of  expectation ;  nor  is  it  possible 
ever  to  sustain  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  dis- 
contented party:  the  demagogue  of  to-morrow  rejects 
with  scorn  the  specific  arrangements  made  by  him  of 
to-day ;  the  ground  under  him  is  as  firm,  and  his  pre- 
tensions as  fiercely  urged,  as*  those  of  his  predecessor. 
Thus  the  points  conceded  were  not  of  a  nature  or  extent 
to  appease  the   desires  which  had  already  been  an- 
nounced, much  less  to  accomplish  those  alterations  to 
which  the  state  of  the  times  afforded  so  much  encourage- 
ment.    While  the  bill  was  under  consideration  in  Par- 
liament, the  Catholic  Committee  pursued  measures  and 

lies  were  relieved,  7  W.  iii. ;  9  W  iir.  c.  3 ;    2  Anne,  c.  6  ;    6  Aune,  c.  6  ;  8 
Anne,  c.  3  ;  1  Geo.  ii.  c.  5  ;  and  7  Geo.  ii.  c.  5. 
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issued  publications  exciting  the  public  to  much  more       *^[^^n ' 

determined  declarations.  By  their  direction,  Mr.  Simon  

Butler  drew  up  a  statement  of  all  the  laws  imposing  re-  1792. 
straints  on  their  body ;  the  claim  to  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy was  decried  as  mere  perpetuated  usurpation ;  and, 
far  from  receiving  thanks  or  expressions  of  approbation 
for  his  efforts.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  was  censured,  as 
having  weakened,  if  not  betrayed,  their  cause,  by  the 
"  puny  relief  which  was  obtained  in  VAs  pompous  bill*." 

While  this  measure  was  yet  in  contemplation,  IVfr.  j^^^^  Richard 
Richard  Burke  had  retired  from  the  secretaryship  of  Buikc  letiies. 
the  Catholic  Committee,  and  returned  to  England.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  not  held  in  so  much  estimation  as 
he  justly  expected;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
alleged  that  his  own  want  of  temper  and  discretion, 
exhibited  in  the  composition  of  a  paper,  intended  as  a 
petition,  but  which  was  a  mere  philippic,  occasioned 
its  rejection  by  all  parties ;  that  his  overweening 
opinion  of  his  own  talents  and  judgment,  and  a  desire, 
that  he  had  not  art  enough  to  conceal,  of  guiding,  at 
his  pleasure,  the  measures  of  the  committee,  occa- 
sioned the  distaste  which  terminated  in  separation.  lie 
was  desirous  to  return,  and  made  advances  in  vain ;  x*\v*^Tone^ 
Mr.  Wolfe  Tone  had  been  appointed  his  successor, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  yearf. 

This  nomination  produced  a  considerable  effect  on  Particulars 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Catholics.  Mr.  concerning 
Tone,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  of  humble, 
though  respectable,  origin  ;  his  education  was  not  alto- 
gether neglected,  but  indolently  and  inefficiently  pur- 
sued ;  he  was  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and,  although  he  abhorred  the  very  sight  of  a 
law-book,  was,  after  undergoing  much  of  the  humilia- 
tion attendant  on  poverty  combined  with  pride  and 
idleness,  called  to  the  Irish  bar ;  but  ignorance  of  his 

•  The  phrase  of  Mr.  Plowdcn,  History,  vol.  ii.  p   377. 

t  These  facts  concerning  Mr.  Richard  Burke  are  derived  from  the  Life  of 
T.  W.  Tone,  vol.  i.  p.  GO  to  t>b  ;  probably  this  statement  is,  in  some  jtartioilars, 
too  highly  coloured.  Mr  Richard  Burke  did  not  return  to  Ireland.  On  his 
father's  retreat  from  Parliament,  he  was  elected  member  for  Maldon  :  and  when 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  about  to  be  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  attend  him  as  secretary  ;  buthe  died  of  consumption,  2nd  August, 
1794.     Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  2(ir). 
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profession,  and  neglect  of  the  means  of  obtaining  suc- 
cess, left  him  without  hope  of  advancement.   His  mind 
being  entirely  prepossessed  -with  ideas  of  military  glory 
and  colonial  improvement,   he   had   attempted  some 
intercourse  on  the  latter  subject  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  but, 
meeting  a  rebuff,  his  temper  was  exasperated,  and  his 
resentment  fixed  into  hatred   of  Great  Britain.     He 
attached  himself  to  the  Whig  Club  in  Ireland,  made 
some  literary  essays,  which  were  well  received ;  but,  on 
the  dispute  with  Spain  respecting  Xootka  Sound,  went 
to  such  extremes  in  maintaining  the  independence  of 
Ireland  in  a  question  of  peace  or  war,  that  the  publica- 
tion was  suppressed  by  his  own  bookseller.     He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  any 
particular  form  of  religion  ;  but  in  politics  he  considered 
that  the  influence  of  Ijigland  was  the  radical  vice  of 
the  Irisli  government ;   and,  consequently,  that  Ireland 
would  never  be  either  free,  prosperous,  or  happy,  until 
she   was  restored  to  independence  by  destroying   the 
connexion  with  (ireat  Britain*. 

The  proceedings  which  were  taking  place  in  France 
furnished  to  the  disaffected  in  Ireland  at  once  an  en- 
couragement and  a  model. 

Feeling  that  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Dublin  were 
to  those  of  Ireland  in  general,  what,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  Paris  was  to  the  deijartmentsf, 
corresponding  committees  were  formed,  and  widely 
established.  As  tlie  great  focus  of  discontent  was 
known  to  be  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  United  Irish- 
men projected  in  that  quarter  an  impressive  display. 

In  the  spring,  it  was  announced  that  the  anni- 
versary of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  would  be  cele- 
brated at  Belfast  with  great  ceremony,  accompanied 
with  a  review  of  the  volunteers,  not  only  of  the  town, 
but  the  whole  province  of  Ulster.  By  instruction  from 
the  committee  of  United  Irishmen,  Dr.  Drennan  pre- 
pared an  address  to  the  people  of  France,  and  Mr. 
Wolfe  Tone  another  to  those  of  Ireland ;  and  they, 
with  many  of  the  Catholic  committee,  were  invited. 


•  Wolfe  Tone,  vol.  i.  p.  .32. 

t  The  expression  of  Wolfe  Tone,  vol.  i.  p.  01. 
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The  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and      ^^^^• 
splendour;    several  emblematical  figures   and   repre- 


sentations were  exhibited,  with  appropriate  inscrip-  1792. 
tions*.  After  the  review,  the  volunteers  and  inhabit- 
ants, to  the  number  of  about  six  thousand,  assembled 
in  the  liinen  Hall,  and  unanimously  voted  the  address 
to  the  French.  That  to  the  people  of  Ireland  being 
directly  and  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  some  opposition  was  expected ;  but  several  of 
the  dissenting  clergy,  of  great  popularity,  not  only 
assented,  but  one  of  them  moved  the  two  addresses, 
and  no  great  display  of  adverse  feeling  took  placef. 
Thus  was  the  great  point  gained  of  uniting  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestant  dissenters,  hitherto  so 
hostile  to  each  other,  in  a  common  bond  of  association ; 
and  it  was  boasted  of  as  one  of  the  characteristic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day,  that,  checquered  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  sat  dissenter  and  Catholic.  Four  flags  were 
displayed,  of  America,  France,  Poland,  Ireland,  but  no 
England-j-. 

Inflammatory  publications  were  more  than  ever  Piihiicatiou  of 
distributed,  cheaply  or  gratuitously  ;  and  twelve  active  svlr.  °'^'^'''^'^" 
and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Belfast  subscribed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each,  to  set  on  foot  a  news- 
paper, whose  object  should  be  to  give  a  statement  of 
all  that  passed  in  France,  whither  all  turned  their 
eyes ;  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  union  amongst 
Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions ;  to  support  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  ;  and,  finally,  as  the  ne- 
cessary, though  not  avowed,  consequence  of  all  this,  to 
erect  Ireland  into  a  separate,  independent  republic. 
The  paper,  called  "  the  Northern  Star,"  instantly 
obtained   a  rapid    and    extensive   sale.     The  leading 

•  Oil  a  group  of  figures,  drawn  by  horses,  was  tlic  following  inscription  : 
"  The  relcasemcnt  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Bastile."  On  the  reverse  was  a  figure 
of  "  Ilibernia,  with  one  hand  and  foot  in  shackles,  and  a  volunlocr  presenting  to 
"  her  a  figure  of  Liberty."  The  following  motto  was  inscribed  on  another: 
"  Our  Gallic  brethren  were  born  July  14,  1789;  alas',  we  are  still  in  embryo." 
On  the  reverse,  "  Superstitious  jealousy  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Bastile:  let  us 
"  unite  and  destroy  it."  Among  them  appeared  the  portrait  of  Doctor  Franklin, 
with  the  motto,  "  Where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country." 

t  From  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  381,  and  Wolfe  Tone,  vol.  i  p  G8. 

t  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  vol  i.  p. •2(14. 
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Catholics,  throughout  Ireland,  were  subscribers,  and  it 
was  one  effective  means  of  completing  the  union  of  the 
two  great  sects*. 

At  a  former  period,  by  desire  of  I\Ir.  Pitt  it  is  said, 
preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament^,  opinions  were  obtained  from  the 
universities  of  Paris,  Lou  vain,  Alcala,  Douay,  Sala- 
manca, and  Valladolid,  on  the  questions,  whether  the 
Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  indivi- 
duals of  the  church  of  Home,  had  any  civil  authority, 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  within  the  realms 
of  England"?  whether  any  of  those  persons  couhl,  on 
any  pretence,  absolve  or  dispense  his  ^lajesty's  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance "?  and  whether  there  was 
any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  tlieir  ftiith  by  which  Ca- 
tholics were  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, 
in  any  transaction  citlier  of  a  public  or  j)rivate  nature? 
To  all  these  queries,  each  of  the  universities  firmly 
and  unequivocally  answered  in  the  negative^. 

From  this  document  it  was  inferred,  and  by  the 
partizans  of  the  Koman  Catholic  cause  it  was  strenu- 
ously argued,  that  their  religion  afforded  no  sanction 
to  dangerous  opinions ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  their 
tried  and  ackno\>iedged  loyalty  for  a  long  series  of 
years  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  tlieir  good  conduct, 
whatever  concessions  might  be  made ;  but  tlie  effect 
of  these  inferences  and  assertions  was  much  impaired 
by  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics  themselves, 
and  the  factious  and  daring  bodies  with  which  and 
their  perilous  political  propositions  they  had  become 
identified.  Emancipation  was  put  forward  as  the  de- 
sire of  all ;  reform  of  Parliament  was  avowedly,  and 
separation  from  Great  Britain  not  ver)'  covertly,  in- 
cluded in  their  designs.  The  efforts  of  the  United 
Irishmen  to  blend  the  lloman  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
testant Dissentei"^  in  one  co-operating  mass,  were  for- 
warded by  a  daring  and  desperate  body  called  De- 
fenders;  a  peaceful  ai)peal  to  any  govcnimcnt  was  no 

•  Wolfe  Tone,  toI.  i.  p.  07 
t  See  vol.  iv.  p.  6'23. 

X  Plowden,  vol.  ii.    Appendix,  91,   p.   199,  and  the  same  qucrieg,  with  the 
answiTs,  are  given  in  numerous  pamphlet!)  and  other  publications. 
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longer  considered  as   more   than  an  ostensible  pro-       ^c^n' 
ceeding ;  nocturnal  violence,  conflagration,  plunder  of        ^ 
arms,  and  murder,  were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and,         1792. 
although  the  perpetrators  were  able  for  a  time  to  elude 
or  defy  justice,  the  instigators  were  well  known,  and 
avowed  themselves  by  defending  the  acts  done,  and 
extolhng  the  motives*. 

To  diminish  the  disadvantages  resulting  to  their  i)ociaration  of 


O'-'^     ^'-^'^'-""^"D 


the  Roman 


cause  from  the  recent  secession,  the  Roman  Catholics  catholics. 
published  a  declaration  disavowing  all  the  tenets  which  ^^^•"^^^  ^^• 
the  foreign  universities  had  rejected,  renouncing  many 
of  the  articles  of  belief  in  the  Pope's  infallibility, 
power,  and  authority,  which  were  commonly  imputed 
to  them,  solemnly  disclaiming  all  interest  and  title  in 
forfeited  lands  not  established  and  acknowledged  by 
the  existing  laws,  and  expressing  their  desire  that, 
when  a  participation  in  the  elective  franchise  should 
be  restored  to  them,  every  Catholic  voter  should  take 
an  oath  to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  ar- 
rangement of  property  established  by  the  different  acts 
of  attainder  and  settlement,  and  professing  their  rea- 
diness, in  such  case,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to 
declare  that  they  would  not  exercise  the  privilege  of 
voting  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment in  religion  or  government.  The  sub-committee 
immediately  issued  a  plan  for  assembling  in  Dublin  a 
body  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
assist,  by  their  advice  and  influence,  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

These  publications,  with  subsequent  proceedings  Ahum  of  the 
and  declarations,  gave  great  alarm.  The  proposed  ^'^■^f^''*^'^"^^- 
delegation  was  by  the  friends  of  government  termed  a 
popish  congress,  convened  to  coerce  and  overawe  the 
Legislature.  At  the  summer  assizes,  the  Grand  Juries 
in  many  counties-j-  expressed  their  opinions,  in  terms 
most  forcible,  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  tlie  manner  and  intent  of  their  combination. 
The  corporation    of   Dublin  and  other  corporations 

•  T.  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Edward  FitzgeraUl,  vol.  i.  p.  '203. 
t  Purticularly  Leitrim,   Cork,   Roscommon,   Sligo,   Donegal,    Fermanagh, 
Dcrry,  Loulh,  Mealh,  and  Mayo. 
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CHAP.      avowed   similar  opinions;    but    counter -declarations 
"  were  issued  from  meetings*  in  various  places ;  and  it 

1792.  was  asserted  that,  as  the  Grand  Juries,  if  not  packed  and 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  declarations, 
were  at  least  so  much  governed  by  Mr.  Foster,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  foreman 
at  Louth,  and  other  persons,  that  their  decisions  were 
of  no  intrinsic  valuef. 

Some  of  the  most  respectable  Roman  Catholics, 
and  their  bishops  in  particular,  expressing  alarm  at  a 
junction  with  the  United  Irishmen  and  their  associates, 
missionaries  from  the  Catholic  committee  travelled 
through  the  country,  and  persuaded  many  laymen  and 
bishops,  if  they  could  not  adopt  their  principles  in 
every  point,  at  least  to  acquiesce  in  their  proceedings, 
as  tending  to  an  end  of  wliicli  they  were  all  desirousj. 
Opiiii..iis  of  ^^^*-  "^^iiiio"  Butler  and  Mr.  l>eresford  l^urton,  who 

rouiisei.  both  cujoved  the  rank  of  King's  counsel,  in  a  regular 

opinion,  affirmed  the  legality  of  the  intended  measure, 
and  their  opinion  had  great  weight.      To  repel  the 

•  A  judpmenl  may  be  formed  of  the  vehement  tone  of  these  pubhcntions 
from  the  specuiicn  allordcd  by  the  njctropolis.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Ca- 
iJiolic  resolutions,  a  post  assembly  of  the  corporation,  held  on  the  1  llh  September, 
voted  an  address  to  iho  Protestants,  representing  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  instniclcd  to  elect  a  representation  of  their  own;  to  whirli  they  pretended 
that  "  tJie  Protestants  must  bend."  A  century  a^o,  on  an  appeal  to  Heaven, 
the  Great  Ruler  of  all  things  bad  decided  in  favour  of  our  ancet^tors ;  he  gave 
them  victorv,  and  Ireland  became  a  Protestant  nation,  enjoying  a  British  con- 
stitution. Were  the  Roman  Catholics  to  attempt  any  interference  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  it  M'ould  be  incompatible  with  the  "  Protestant  ascen- 
"  dancy ;"  and,  that  no  doubt  might  remain  as  to  the  construction  of  those 
words,  it  was  further  resolved  that  the  Protestant  Ascendancy  consisted  in  a 
Protestant  king  of  Ireland,  a  Protestant  hierarchy,  Protestant  electors  and  go- 
vernment, the  benches  of  justice,  tlie  army,  and  the  revenue,  through  all  their 
branches  and  details,  Protestant ;  and  tliis  system  supported  by  a  connexion 
with  the  Protestant  realm  of  Britain.  After  some  time  (31st  October),  a  meet- 
ing of  Roman  Catholics  was  called,  in  which  all  the  opinions  in  the  declaration 
of  the  corporation  weie  controverted;  what  they  styled  an  appeal  to  Heaven 
was  denounced  as  an  appeal  to  hell;  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  cited,  all  the 
complaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  recapitulated;  and  while  they  declared 
that  tliey  would  never  seek  emancipation  by  force,  they  solemnly  and  pubhcly 
avowed  that  they  never  would,  through  any  change  of  time  or  circumstance, 
save  the  actual  restoration  of  their  rights,  desist  from  the  peaceable  and  lawful 
pursuit  of  the  two  great  objects  of  their  hopes :  the  right  of  elective  franchise 
and  an  equal  share  in  the  benefi's  of  the  trial  by  jury. — Proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  Meeting,  published  by  H.  Fitzpatrick. 

t  See  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  373  et  seqq.  T.  W.  Tone,  vol.  i.  p.  65,  and  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  and  Principles  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  against  the  Charges  made  against  them  by  certain  late  Grand  Juries 
and  other  interested  Bodies. 

;  T.  W.  Tone,  vol.  i.  pp.  .^5,  66. 
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objection  that  the  CathoUc  committee  was  not  com-       ^^^u' 

missioned  by  the  body  they  assumed  to  represent,  and        "       

were  men  without  property,  the  new  delegates  were  to        1792. 
be  selected  by  the  members  of  their  communion  in  ^^^^'  commit- 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  individuals  possessing 
certain  estates  were  permitted,  with  no  other  qualifi- 
cation, to  take  seats  among  them. 

A  new  military  body,  styled,  in  imitation  of  the  National  guard 
the  French,  the  national  guard,  or  first  national  batta-  ^"'■'"'^^^• 
lion,  was  arrayed  and  disciplined  in  Dublin.  They 
wore  green  uniforms,  with  buttons  engraved  with  a 
harp  under  a  cap  of  liberty  mounted  on  a  pike,  instead 
of  a  crown.  Their  leaders  were  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan  and  James  Napper  Tandy :  they  affected  to 
address  each  other  by  the  appellation  of  citizen :  they 
were  in  high  favour  with  the  populace,  and  always 
cordially  greeted  as  they  appeared  in  tlie  streets  or  on 
parade.  Several  bodies  of  men  were  collected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  north,  armed  and  disciplined  under 
officers  chosen  by  themselves,  and  composed  mostly  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  They  were  daily 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  exerted  their  best  endea- 
vours to  procure  military  men  of  experience  to  act  as 
officers.  Stands  of  arms,  and  gunpowder  to  a  large 
amount,  much  above  the  common  consumption,  were 
sent  to  Belfast  and  Newry,  and  orders  given  for  a 
still  greater  quantity,  which,  it  appeared,  could  be 
required  only  for  military  operations.  At  Belfast, 
bodies  of  men  in  arms  were  drilled  and  exercised  for 
several  hours,  almost  every  night,  by  candle  light,  and 
ineffectual  attempts  had  been  made  to  seduce  the  sol- 
diery. The  declared  object  of  these  military  bodies 
was  to  procure  a  reform  of  Parliament ;  but  it  was  the 
obvious  intention  of  most  of  them  to  overawe  the  Par- 
liament and  the  Government,  and  dictate  to  both. 
'Hie  national  guards  and  all  tlie  vokmteer  corps  of  Meeting' 
Dublin  were  summoned,  with  the  ajipcllation,  affect- 
edly Gallic,  of  "  citizen  soldier,"  for  Sunday,  the  ninth 
of  December,  1792,  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  the 
French  and  the  triumph  of  universal  liberty ;  but  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  dispersing  all  unlawful 
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^^^ftF'      meetings  and  preventing  seditious  associations.     The 
"  national  guards  did  not  assemble ;  and  the  only  per- 

irn2.        sons  who  appeared  on  parade  were  Mr.  Rowan,  Mr. 
Prevcntcibya  Xaudv,  and  oue  C'arey,  a  printer. 
D.cLmber  3.  Such  was  the  State  of  thmgs  when  the  Koman 

D'i"j,^iti!*'°  Catholic  delegates  commenced  their  sittings  at  the 
Tailor's  Hall,  from  the  locality  of  which  they  acquired 
the  derisive  appellation  of  the  "  Back  Lane  Parlia- 
ment." "  The  last  Catholic  assembly  which  Ireland 
"  had  seen,"  Mr.  Wolfe  Tone  observes,  "  was  the  Par- 
"  liament  summoned  by  James  the  Second  in  1688 ;  a 
"  body  of  men  whose  wisdom,  spirit,  and  patriotism 
"  reflect  no  discredit  on  their  country  or  their  sect. 
"  The  patriots  of  the  present  day  found  their  best 
"  claim  to  public  regard  on  maintaining  principles 
"  first  advanced  by  an  assembly  to  whose  merits  no 
"  historian  has  yet  ventured  to  do  justice  ;  but  whose 
"  memory,  when  passion  and  prejudice  are  no  more, 
"  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  hearts  of  their  grateful 
"  countrymen*."  But  although  the  delegates  felt,  or 
at  least  expressed,  the  firmest  confidence  in  their  num- 
bers and  the  strength  and  justice  of  their  cause,  they 
were  not  so  sure  of  unanimity  among  themselves,  and 
were  fully  aware  of  the  strength  to  which  they  were 
opposed.  Some,  who  proposed  a  modified  claim  of 
indulgences,  were  overruled  by  orators  more  impe- 
tuous, who  insisted,  as  matter  of  right,  on  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  every  difference  between  them  and  the 
Protestants. 
PetiUouthe  J^hey  knew  the  zeal,  the  boldness,  and  the  perse- 

King,  verance  of  their  supporters  in  Parliament ;  but,  instead 

of  an  application  to  that  body,  resolved  on  a  petition 
to  the  King  in  person,  and  deputed  five  of  their  mem- 
bers to  be  the  bearersf.  They  did  not  adopt  this 
measure  without  ample  reasons  for  believing  that  se- 
veral of  the  British  ministers  were  well  disposed  to 
their  cause ;  and  to  the  King  they  did  the  justice  to 
acknowledge,  that,  in  his  reign,  and  with  his  cordial 

•  T.  W.  Tone,  Tol.  i  p.  75. 

t  Sir  Thomas   Frcuch,   Mr.  Bjinc,   Mr.  Keogh,  Mr.  Devcreux,  and  Mr. 
BclJew. 
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assent,  the  members  of  their  persuasion  had  acquired  chap, 
all  their  present  advantages.  Still  this  direct  applica-  ^^^ ' 
tion  to  the  throne  met  with  no  inconsiderable  oppo-  i;,j2, 
sition  ;  and  each  side  of  the  question  was  argued  with 
great  heat  and  obstinacy*.  The  petition  contained 
an  assertion  of  the  uninterrupted  loyalty  of  the  Catho- 
lics during  a  century,  and  recapitulated  the  restraints 
and  disabilities  to  which  they  were  still  subjected  in 
the  military  and  naval  service  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars, reiterated  complaints  of  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  and  prayed  that  the  King  would 
recommend  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  take  their 
sufferings  into  consideration  ;  and,  by  restoring  them 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution,  make 
them  more  worthy,  as  w^ell  as  more  capable,  of  render- 
ing that  service  which  was  not  less  their  duty  than 
their  inclination  to  afford. 

Passing  through  the  country,  to  take  ship  at  Don-  rrogrcss  and 
aghadce,  the  delegates  were  received  in  all  parts  with  [Jg'^j'^\^°"^"/s 
fervid  acclamations  of"  Success  attend  you !" — "Union !" 
"  Equal  laws!" — "  Down  with  the  ascendancy  !" — the 
horses  were  taken  from  their  carriages,  and  they  were 
drawn  by  the  peoplef .     On  their  arrival  in  London, 
they  met  with  great  courtesy  from  Mr.  Dundas;  he       i793. 
introduced  them  to  the  King,  by  whom  tbeir  petition  J''^^^^'"y^- 
was  most  graciously   received.      On  their  return   to 
Dublin,  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  delighted  with  the 
report  of  their  reception,  voted  a  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds  for  erecting  a  statue  to  their  most  gracious 
sovereign,  George  the  Third,  as  a  monument  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  important  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  Parliament  through  his  paternal  recom- 
mendation. 

At  this  period,  the  situation  of  the  Irish  govern-  situation  of 
mcnt  was  peculiarly  alarming  and  difficult.     Had  the  government, 
claims  of  the  C'atholics  stood  unconnected  with  any 
other  political  object,  they  would  have  presented  suf- 
ficient grounds  of  uneasiness ;  but  when  it  was  avowed 

•  For  a  detail  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  see  Brief  Account  of  the  Ge- 
neral Meeting  of  the  Delegates,  by  u  Delegate,  p.  5. 
t  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 
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CHAP.       that  the  mere  removal  of  some  social  disabilities  was 
^  not  alone  contemplated,  but  that,  under  the  notion  of 

1793.  a  reform  in  Parliament,  and  by  changing  the  rules  of 
municipal  corporations,  all  the  powers  of  the  state 
must,  in  effect,  be  surrendered  to  them,  and  that  a 
party,  always  claiming  supremacy  and  always  peculiarly 
hostile  to  the  church  of  England,  must  gain  the  means 
of  annihilating  that  church,  and  finally  of  dedicating 
the  country  to  another  establishment,  they  saw  with 
painful  emotions  the  progress  of  these  efforts.  A  so- 
ciety, styling  themselves  Friends  of  the  Constitution, 
16th.  Liberty,  and  Peace,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 

Formation  and  issucd  au  addrcss,  noticin":  "  the  corrupt  mist  and  un- 

procccn  III  ITS  oi 

new  societies.  "  Constitutional  influence  which  debauched  Parliament 
"  from  its  constitution  ;"  and  the  people,  cautioned 
indeed  against  tlic  dangers  of  anarchy,  were  incited  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  counties,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigation  and  conference ;  to  declare  their  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  an  inmiediate,  radical,  and  effectual 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people.  "  We 
"  must  strengthen,"  it  said,  "  the  sincere,  and  animate 
"  tlic  luke-warm  ;  and,  above  all,  we  must  deprecate 
"  half-measures,  and  let  the  government  know  that  no 
"  palliative  will  be  suffered  to  feed  and  keep  alive  the 
"  present  morbid  system  of  representation."  The 
Freemasons  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  slighting  their 
fundamental  principle,  that  religion  and  politics  w^re 
never  to  enter  into  their  discussions,  held  a  meeting  of 
a  committee  at  Dunsrannon.  where  resolutions  were 
passed,  expressing  their  love  of  the  volunteers,  their 
equal  detestation  of  the  mendicant  patriotism  of  the  timid 
and  interested,  and  the  \'iolcnce  of  the  turbulent  and 
licentious ;  and  their  determination  to  act  with  spirited 
firmness  in  obtaining  universal  emancipation  and  equal 
representation ;  and  they  expressed  great  sympathy 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  Northern  Star,  who,  they 
said,  had  been  persecuted  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
legal  corruption  for  their  exertions  to  promote  the 
public  good.  The  press,  without  reserve  or  restraint, 
applauded  and  exulted  in  the  sentiments  and  successes 
of  the  French  :  the  Defenders  continued  their  lawless 
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CHAP. 


ravages  and  ferocious  barbarities  in  many  parts  of  the        ^^jj 
kinc^dom ;  and  although  it  was  strenuously,  and  pro- 


bably truly,  denied,  many  believed  that  a  portioii  of        1793. 
the  money  levied  for  the  use  of  the  lloman  Catholic 
delegates  "was  devoted  to  the  service  of  this  banditti*. 

It  was  expected,  nor  was  the  anticipation  falsified,  Session  of 
that  the  session  of  Parliament  would  be  contentious  ^^^-^i^^"^"!^ 
and  stormy,  although  some  particular  proceedings  in- 
dicated an  approach  to  concord  between  the  govern- 
ment and  opposition.     The  speech  of  the  Lord  Lieu-  januai^  10. 
tenant,   expressing  his  Majesty's   regret  at   attempts  L^^rdLieute-'' 
made  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disturbance,  nam. 
and  at  appearances  of  a  design  to  effect  by  violence  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution,  which,  with  the  conduct 
of  the  French  government,  rendered  necessary  an  aug- 
mentation of  forces  on  the  Irish  establishment ;  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  measures  for  securing  internal 
tranquillity,  and  a  consideration  of  the  situation  of  his 
Catholic  subjects.     On  the  motion  for  an  address,  INIr.  Amondment 
Grattan  concluded  a  speech,  in  which  he  enumerated  ^'^^^^^  ''^  ^'^' 
and  amplified  the  old  grounds  of  discontent,  and  added 
several  that  were  new,  with  an  amendment,  proposing 
some  additional  expressions,  which  did  not  materially 
vary  the  sense  of  the  original. 

As  the  amendment  and  the  debate  on  it  related  i>r-  Duigcnan. 
principally  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Dr.  Duigcnan 
pledged  himself  to  demonstrate  that  one  third  of  their 
petition  was  composed  of  gross  misrepresentation,  and 
another  of  rank  and  notorious  falsehood :  and  if  the 
Sovereign  had  been  misled  by  it  into  an  opinion  too 
favourable  to  the  interests  and  views  of  the  lloman 
Catholics,  he  would,  when  the  question  came  to  be 
regularly  debated,  expose  its  deception  and  want  of 
truth.     Mr.  Grattan  withdrew  his   amendment  until  iJti'- 

*  Seward's  Collectanea,  vol.  ii.  p.  335,  et  scqq.  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 
Some  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  societies  in  Dublin  shewed  a  spirit  not  incom- 
patible with  the  acts  of  the  Defenders,  which  they  disavowed.  In  one  of  their 
fullest  meetings,  it  was  moved  tiiat  the  efligy  uf  Lord  Kenmare  shoidd  be  carried 
in  solemn  procession  thronph  the  streets,  attended  by  Roman  Catholics,  and 
burnt  on  a  gibbet ;  and,  amidst  a  numerous  multitude,  the  negative  was  earned 
by  a  majority  of  two  only.  By  the  same  body  it  was  decreed,  that,  under  a  new 
government,  the  whole  county  of  Kerry,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, should  for  ever  be  exrluded  from  all  legislative  power.  Prcsbyterio- 
Catholicon  ;  a  Letter  to  the  real  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  p.  67. 
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1793. 

Motion  on 

rarliamcntary 

reform. 


1 4th. 


15th. 
Alien  bill. 


IGth. 

Hearth  tax 
repealed. 


Mr.  Grattan 
on  reform  of 
Parliament 

February  9. 


the  report  should  be  made ;  it  was  then  reproduced 
and  adopted. 

Although  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform 
was  considered  as  consequential  to  that  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  it  obtained  a  priority  in  discussion.  At 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  Mr.  William  Brabazon 
Ponsonby  cautiously  introduced  the  subject.  "  I  to- 
"  tally  disapprove,"  he  said,  "  of  the  wild  and  mis- 
"  chievous  doctrines  which  have  of  late  found  their 
"  way  into  this  country ;  I  dislike  republican  prin- 
"  ciples ;  I  detest  republics ;  because,  from  all  the 
"  knowledge  which  I  have  been  able  to  acquire,  I  am 
"  satisfied  that  they  are  unfavourable  to  rational  li- 
"  berty."  Mr.  Grattan,  hailing  with  transport  these 
sentiments,  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  wliether 
any,  and  what,  abuses  had  taken  place  in  the  consti- 
tution of  government,  and  to  report  temperate  means 
of  redress.  An  amendment,  proposed  by  ]\Ir.  Corry, 
confining  the  inquiry  to  the  state  of  representation, 
and  excluding  abuses  and  remedies,  was  adopted,  with 
the  accjuiescence  of  Mr.  Grattan. 

Their 
spirit  of  opposition  ;  they  thought,  or  at  least  promul 
gated  the  notion,  that  government  would  make  very 
large  concessions ;  and  when  an  alien  bill  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  not  resisted,  as  in  England ;  but  Mr. 
Forbes,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Curran,  gave  it  their 
unqualified  approbation.  A  similar  unanimity  pre- 
vailed on  a  proposition  to  relieve  the  poorer  classes 
of  householders  from  the  pressure  of  the  hearth  tax. 
It  extracted  from  an  opposition  member  an  observa- 
tion, that  in  six  days  the  house  had  done  more  to  tran- 
quillize the  nation  and  insure  its  confidence,  than  had 
ever  been  effected  in  a  similar  period. 

Still  government  was  not  prepared  to  adopt,  in  all 
their  extent,  the  extravagant  plans  which  had  been 
rendered  popular.  In  a  committee,  Mr.  Grattan  pro- 
posed three  resolutions,  of  which  he  moved  only  the 
first — That  the  representation  of  the  people  was  at- 
tended with  heavy  charges  in  the  election  and  retuni 
of  members,  which  were  abuses,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 


success  in  obtaining  this  reference  elated  the 
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lished.  In  an  eloquent  speech,  he  enumerated  the 
evils  of  corrupt  representation,  and  required  the  abo- 
lition of  patronage  boroughs,  and  an  oath  from  every 
member,  on  his  return,  that  he  had  not,  by  himself  or 
others,  been  at  any  expense  to  procure  his  election. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  met  the  motion  with 
an  amendment,  declaring  that,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  trade  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  had  greatly  increased,  and 
that  if  any  plan  were  produced,  likely,  without  hazard. 


CHAP. 

xcii. 


1793. 


to  increase  those  advantages. 


it  ought  to  be  taken  into 


19th. 

Mr.  Forbcs's 

motion. 


serious  consideration.  After  a  spirited  and  eloquent 
debate,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  great  ma- 
jority*. 

Mr.  Forbes  next  required  that  all  returning  officers 
of  boroughs  should  lay  before  the  house  lists  of  elec- 
tors and  their  qualifications.  This  motion  was  rejectedf, 
after  a  long  debate,  in  the  course  of  which.  Sir  Boyle  Rej'^ctcd. 
Roche  treated  Parliamentary  reform  as  a  masked  bat- 
tery, under  the  covert  of  which  the  Dungannon  re- 
formers, the  United  Irishmen,  the  Defenders,  and 
the  Peep-of-day  Boys,  were  advancing  to  the  foot  of 
the  glacis  of  the  citadel  of  the  constitution,  to  make  a 
lodgment ;  and  the  garrison  was  called  upon  to  defend 
itself  The  members  on  the  other  side,  both  in  this 
and  the  former  debates,  disclaimed  all  association  with 
the  parties,  or  participation  in  the  principles  alluded 
to ;  all  coincidence  in  opinion  with  Thomas  Paine  was 
denied ;  he  was  characterized  as  a  hired  agent  of  the 
French.  These  debates  may  be  considered  as  decisive 
of  the  question  of  reform  for  this  time.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Grattan  brought  in  a  bill  on 
the  subject ;  but,  after  a  little  progress  had  been  made, 
it  failed. 

From  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  many 
members  of  their  church,  a  petition  was  presented, 
praying  for  a  consideration  of  their  case,  in  conformity 
with  tlie  benign  wishes  of  his  Majesty.  Mr.  Hobart, 
secretary  of  state,  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their 
relief;  and  Sir 
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motion,  said,  "  You  cannot  give  them  a  single  benefit 
"  that  will  not  be  an  additional  pledge  of  their  affec- 
"  tion,  and  hostage  for  their  fidelity.  Give  them  the 
"  pride  of  privilege,  and  you  will  give  them  the  prin- 
"  ciple  of  attachment ;  admit  them  within  the  walls 
"  of  the  constitution,  and  they  will  defend  them." 

Consistently  with  his  engagement,  Ur.  Duigenan, 
in  a  long  and  argumentative  speech,  analyzed  the  pe- 
tition to  the  King,  republished  by  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  the  present  proceeding,  af- 
firming that,  in  every  page,  and  almost  in  every  line, 
it  teemed  with  misrepresentation  or  falsehood.  By 
copious  liistorical  citations,  he  proved  that,  far  from 
having  persevered  in  unchanged  loyalty  for  a  whole 
century,  there  had  not  been  a  rebellion  or  a  foreign 
war  in  which  large  bodies  of  them  had  not  entered  the 
service  of  the  enemy ;  and,  by  arguments  founded  on 
law  and  policy,  he  controverted  and  shewed  the  dan- 
ger of  acceding  to  their  claims.  ^lany  members  spoke 
in  answer,  and  leave  to  brhig  in  the  bill  was  given, 
witli  only  two  dissentient  voices*.  In  its  passage 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  it  occasioned  several 
earnest  debates,  and  divisions  took  place  on  amend- 
ments moved  on  particular  clauses :  the  principle  of 
the  bill  was  acceded  to  on  all  hands,  and  it  passed  into 
a  law. 

It  revoked  all  penalties  and  disabilities  affecting 
persons  professing  or  educating  their  children  in  the 
Popish  or  Koman  Catholic  religion,  and  repealed  the 
laws  relative  to  the  requiring  limitation,  charging,  or 
discovering  of  their  estates  and  property,  different  from 
those  affecting  Protestants.  In  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament,  they  were  required  simply  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration  ;  but  they  were  not 
enabled  to  hold  offices  or  places  of  trust  under  the 
Crown,  to  vote  in  vestries  on  questions  relating  to  the 

•  Mr.  Plowden,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  says  (History,  vol.  ii.  p.  408) — 
"  Dr.  Duigcnan,  in  a  verj-  long  and  elaborate  speech,  collected  together  whatever 
"  the  acrimonious  bigolrj'  of  former  days  had  suggesU'd  against  the  Catholics,  and 
"  retailed  it  with  new  and  enthusiastic  bitteniess."  The  speech  at  large,  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet,  and  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol  xiii.  p.  94  to 
135,  well  deser%es  coasideration  ;  and  many  of  its  topics  are  ably  advanced  in  a 
speech  of  Lord  Chancellor  Fitzgibbon,  on  the  10th  of  Januarj',  1793. 
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raising  of  money  for  repair  of  churches,  the  demise  of      chap. 

church  lands,  or  the  appointment  of  parish  clerks  or 

churchwardens.  They  were  also  still  restrained  from  1793. 
having  or  keeping  arms  in  their  houses,  unless  pos- 
sessed of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  annual  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  or  personal  property  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand.  Those  who  had  freehold  of  the  yearly 
amount  of  ten  pounds,  or  personal  estate  to  the  value 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  could  only  acquire  the  pri- 
vilege by  subscribing  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  and 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  inrolled  by  the 
clerk  of  the  peace.  They  might  hold  civil  and  military 
offices,  except  a  small  number  specified  in  tlie  Act*, 
and  take  degrees,  or  become  professors,  masters  or 
fellows  of  any  college,  being  a  member  of  the  Ihiiver- 
sity  of  Dublin,  and  not  established  exclusively  for  the 
education  of  Papists.  They  were  to  abjure,  as  un- 
christian and  impious,  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful 
to  murder,  destroy,  or  injure  any  person  for  being  a 
heretic  ;  to  deny  that  any  immoral  or  wicked  act  could 
be  justified  under  pretence  that  it  was  done  for  the 
good  of  tlic  church,  or  in  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
power;  to  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope;  to  de- 
fend the  settlement  of  property  established  by  the  ex- 
isting laws  ;  to  disavow  all  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  church  establishment;  and  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  religion  and  government.  The  statute  con- 
tained some  further  regulations,  preventing  Roman 
Catholics  from  presenting  to  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
and  their  priests  from  celebrating  marriages  between 
Papist  and  Protestant,  unless  the  ceremony  had  first 
been  performed  by  a  Protestant  clergyman-f-. 

•  Thoy  wero.  Lord  Lieulcnant,  or  chief  governor,  lord  chaiu-cUor,  or  keeper 
or  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  ;  chief  or  puisne  judge,  in  either  of  the  com- 
mon law  courts,  or  admiralty;  master  of  the  rolls  ;  secretary  of  state;  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal;  vice  or  deputy  vice-treasurer;  teller  or  cashier  of  the 
exchequer,  or  auditor  general  ;  lieutenant  or  governor,  or  custos  rotulorum,  of 
a  county  ;  secretary  to  lord  lieutenant ;  member  of  the  privy  council  ;  prime 
or  second,  or  third  Serjeant  at  law  :  attorney  or  solicitor  general ;  king's  counsel ; 
master  in  chancery;  provost  or  Fellow  of  E)ublin  University  ;  post  master  gene- 
ral ;  master  and  lieutenant  general  of  tlie  ordnance  ;  and  sherift"  or  sub-sheriff 
of  any  county.— s.  9. 

t  3.3d  Gen.  Ill   c.21.     Irish  Statutes.       Also  Irisli  Debates,  vol.  xiii  p.  199. 
Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  421 . 
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Some  other  bills  of  a  popular  and  conciliatory  na- 
ture were  also  passed.  One  excluded  from  the  House 
of  Commons  persons  holding  certain  places  under  go- 
vernment and  in  the  revenue,  if  duty  required  their 
absence  from  the  metropolis ;  and  all  who  enjoyed 
pensions  for  years,  or  during  the  King's  pleasure  ;  and 
the  pensions  were  reduced  from  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  eighty  thousand.  Warrants  for 
the  disposal  of  public  money  could  no  longer  be  issued 
witliout  the  signature  and  consequent  responsibility  of 
the  proper  officers  in  the  Irish  administration.  'J'rade 
to  India  was  permitted  under  specified  restrictions ; 
encouragement  was  given  for  the  improvement  of  bar- 
ren land ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  removal  of  the 
doubts  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel.  An  indemnity  was 
granted  to  tlie  Bank  for  the  security  of  a  loan  they 
had  engaged  in,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
which  occasioned  the  measure  for  commercial  relief  in 
England ;  but  an  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Grattan  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Dublin  police  failed. 

To  the  messfige  announcing  a  war  with  France,  a 
loyal  answer  was  unanimously  returned ;  acts  for  re- 
gulating the  militia  on  a  plan  resembling  that  in 
England  and  for  preventing  traitorous  intercourse  with 
France  were  passed  with  facility. 

Such  were  the  amicable  or,  at  least,  tranquil  pro- 
ceedings of  the  session.  At  an  early  period,  an  ad- 
dress of  approbation  and  thanks  to  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, for  the  proclamation  for  dispersing  unlawful 
assemblies,  was  moved.  Mr.  Grattan  approved  the 
proclamation,  because  it  did  not  propose  to  disperse 
the  national  guards  or  the  volunteers  ;  and,  after  a 
few  more  observations,  the  debate  would  probably 
have  terminated  in  general  acquiescence  but  for  an 
unexpected  display  of  puerile  petulance.  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  without  a  word  of  observation  on  the 
merits  of  the  question  or  of  appeal  to  the  reason  or 
judgment  of  the  House,  in  a  vehement  tone,  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  give  Qiy  most  hearty  disapprobation  to  that 
"  address ;  for  I  do  think  that  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
"  and  the  majority  of  this  House  are  the  worst  subjects 
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"  the  King  has."     A  loud  cry  of  "  to  the  bar,"  and       ^^cu' 

"  take  down  his  words,"  issued  from  all  quarters ;   the 

house  was  cleared,  and  the  offender  was  not  re-ad-  1793. 
mitted  for  nearly  three  hours.  He  offered  an  expla- 
nation, which  was  deemed  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the 
following  day,  being  again  brought  to  the  bar  in  cus- 
tody and  strangers  again  excluded,  finally,  not  without 
much  opposition,  his  explanation  was  accepted*.  The 
address  was  voted  unanimously. 

As  a  precaution  against  the  movements  of  insur-  February  5. 
gents,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  i^i5^po^,5arkm  of 
arms,  gunpowder,  and  ammunition,  and  the  removing  arm^. 
and  keeping  of  them  without  licence.     It  was  to  be  in 
force  only  until  the  first  of  January  1794,  and  the  end 
of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament.   The  Attorney- 
General  stated,  that  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  and 
fire-arms  had  been  clandestinely  imported  and  seized, 
in  the  course  of  their  secret  conveyance  into  the  inte- 
rior.    This  fact  was  not  denied  at  the  time,  nor  was 
the  measure  opposed ;    although   those   who   piqued 
themselves  as  being  guardians  of  public  rights,  five 
years   afterward,   described   it   as   part   of  a  general 
scheme  for  irritating  and  enslaving  the  peoplef. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  House  of  Committee  of 
Lords  appointed  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into    ^'^   "'  "' 
the  causes  of  prevailing  disorders  and  disturbances, 
and  the  means  of  preventing  their  extension.     Their  Roport  on 
report  was,  that  the  people  called  Defenders  were  very  ^'^''^"^«^"*- 
different  from  those  who  had  originally  assumed  that 
appellation,  and  were  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion ;    in    general   poor,   ignorant  labouring  men, 
sworn  to  secrecy,  and  impressed  with  an  opinion  that 
they  were  assisting  the  Catholic  cause.     In  other  re- 
spects, they  did  not  appear  to  have  any  distinct,  parti- 
cular object  in  view  ;    but  they  talked  of  being  re- 
lieved from  hearth-money,  tithes,  county  cesses,  and 
of  lowering  their  rents.     They  first  appeared  in  the 

'  Tlicrf  was  a  division,  in  wliirli  fiOy-fivc  members  declared  that  it  was  not 
satisfactory;  but  otio  hundred  and  Iliirty-fnc  were  of  a  contrary  opinion. — Irisli 
Debates,  vul.  xiii  pp.S2,  R3.  Plowdcu,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOl  iMnsprave,  vol.  i  p.  Ill, 
and  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzi^crald,  vol.  i   j).  21 'i. 

t  Plowden,  vol,  ii.  pajrc  427,  n. 
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county  of  Louth  ;  in  April,  their  numbers  were  con- 
siderable; several  were  armed;  they  assembled  mostly 
in  the  night,  broke  into  the  houses  of  Protestants  and 
took  their  arms.  These  disorders  soon  spread  through 
the  counties  of  Meath,  Cavan,  IMonaghan,  and  parts 
adjacent.  At  first,  the  insurgents  took  arms  alone, 
but  afterwards,  every  kind  of  property.  Their  mea- 
sures appeared  to  have  been  concerted  and  conducted 
Avith  secrecy,  regularity,  and  system,  as  if  directed  by 
men  of  superior  rank.  Considerable  sums  of  money 
had  been,  and  still  continued  to  be,  levied  on  the 
lloman  Catholics,  by  subscriptions  and  collections  at 
chapels  and  elsewhere,  throughout  the  kingdom,  under 
the  authority  of  a  printed  circular.  Seditious  and 
inflammatory  papers,  issued  from  Dublin,  seemed  to 
have  countenanced  and  encouraged  these  proceedings ; 
and,  at  a  considerable  expense,  an  agent  and  counsel 
were  retained  for  the  Defenders  in  the  county  of  Louth: 
but  the  committee  acquitted  the  body  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  charge  of  promoting  or  countenanc- 
ing such  disturbances,  or  being  privy  to  the  misappli- 
cation of  money*. 

Numerous  acts  of  the  disaflV'cted  appeared  to  sus- 
tain the  truth  of  this  report  and  justify  the  a])prchen- 
sion  of  dauii^er.  Beside  meetings  in  various  towns  and 
districts  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  .Vntrim,  where 
inflammatory  doctrines  were  promulgated  and  incen- 
diary resolutions  passed,  a  provincial  meeting  was  held 
at  Dungannon,  to  which  most  of  the  parishes  in  I '  Ister 
sent  delegates.     After  much  violent  declamation,  fif- 


•  From  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  page  288,  et  seqq.  The  Society  of  United  Irishmen 
in  Dublin,  the  Honourable  Simon  Butler  in  the  chair,  Oliver  Bond  secretary, 
published  some  severe  animadversions  on  the  powers  which  tlie  committee 
assumed  in  making  this  report;  and  in  doing  so  were  ^aiiltj  of  a  gross  libel  and 
a  %-iolation  of  privilege ;  for  which  they  were  committed  to  Newgate  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  fined  £500  each.  While  in  prison,  they  were  maintained 
in  the  following  manner  by  the  members  of  the  society:  They  made  four  hun- 
dred tickets,  of  whicli  a  certain  number  were  blanks,  the  remainder  were  marked 
with  the  dates  of  the  days  that  the  prisoners  wore  to  remain  in  confinement ; 
and  any  person  who  drew  one  of  the  latter  was  obliged  to  provide  a  dinner,  with 
twelve  covers,  on  the  day  .«pecilied  in  it.  Foiu  persons  were  invited  by  each  of 
the  prisoners,  and  three  by  tlie  person  who  procured  the  repast,  who,  with  him- 
self, made  twelve.  The  heavy  expense  attending  this  scheme  contributed  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  tlie  society,  and  induced  some  members  to  secede  from  il. 
— Musgrave's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  page  122. 
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teen  resolutions  were  voted,  severely  reprobating  the 
measures  of  government ;  and  a  standing  committee 
was  appointed  to  concert  measures  for  a  national  con- 
vention, to  meet  in  the  following  September  at  Ath- 
lone.  Their  sentiments  were  warmly  adopted  by  the 
volunteers,  some  of  whom  declared  that  they  would 
never  part  with  their  arms  but  with  their  lives.  The 
Defenders  continued  their  ravages  in  many  counties ; 
and  the  United  Irishmen  sent  emissaries  and  dispersed 
inflammatory  publications  in  every  direction*. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  unlawful  assemblies,  under  pre- 
tence of  preparing  or  presenting  public  petitions  or 
other  addresses  to  the  King  or  Parliament.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Grattan  disputed  the  law 
laid  down  in  the  preamble,  deprecated  the  invasion  of 
a  general  right  in  the  subject  to  meet,  either  personally 
or  by  deputy,  to  consider,  denounce,  or  petition  against 
injuries  or  grievances  ;  and  cited  numerous  instances, 
both  in  remote  and  recent  times,  of  conventions  as- 
sembled and  delegates  appointed,  not  only  without 
impediment,  but  with  most  beneficial  results ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  bill  by  moving  a  second 
reading  in  the  month  of  September.  The  Attorney- 
General,  answering  these  arguments,  stated  the  law  as 
it  stood,  and  the  effect  of  the  intended  enactment ;  and 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  rejected  I .  On  that  for 
going  into  a  committee,  Mr.  Grattan,  not  denying  the 
intended  convention  at  Athlone,  treated  the  mention 
of  it  as  a  trick,  making  it  a  pretext  for  preventing  de- 
legates for  ever,  and  proposed  a  clause  limiting  the 
duration  of  the  act.  The  obvious  answer  was  given, 
that  by  doing  so,  it  would  be  declared  that  all  conven- 
tions, after  the  expiration  of  the  limited  period,  would 
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The  amendment  being  negatived  without  a 
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division,  the  bill  passed ;  and,  at  a  very  advanced  pe-  lOih  passes. 
riod,  the  session  closed. 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  their  relief,  the 
sub-committee  of  tlie  Roman  Catliolics  had  interviews 
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Musgrave,  vol.  i.  page  150. 
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with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Some  of  then'  body  felt 
that  all  the  specific  complaints  advanced  in  their  peti- 
tion were  removed ;  but  that,  considering  the  extent  of 
the  prayer  of  their  constituents,  they  would  be  deserting 
their  duty,  did  they  accede  to  any  measure  which 
proffered  less  than  a  total  relief.  When  tlie  act 
had  passed,  objections  to  the  clauses  which  excluded 
them  from  certain  situations  and  employments  were 
strenuously  urged.  It  was  true  that  no  members  cf 
their  body  could,  for  the  present,  hope  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  chief  governor,  or  many  others  in  the  law  and 
in  the  state,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  act ;  but 
still  their  exclusion  was  a  perpetuated  insult.  The 
office  of  sheriff  and  some  others,  which  they  were  for- 
bidden to  occupy,  they  designated  as  stations  of  which 
they  could  not  be  deprived  without  feeling  injured  as 
well  as  affronted*.  Tlie  admitted  excellence  of  the 
laws  passed  duiing  the  late  session  procured  no  popu- 
larity to  the  administration.  The  leading  measures  of 
grace  which  affected  tlie  great  bulk  of  the  people  were 
attributed  to  the  personal  interference  of  a  benign  and 
fiitherly  Sovereign,  over  the  heads  and  against  the 
wishes  of  thoi^e  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  rejected 
their  application  for  smaller  favours. 

Great  difficulties  at  first  prevailed  in  raising  the 
regiments  of  militia  ;  for,  although  Catholics  were 
rendered  capable  of  serving,  no  officers  of  their  per- 
suasion were  appointed.  This  marked  distinction  dif- 
fused a  general  distrust ;  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  appoint  officers  of  that  persuasion  before  the  corps 
could  be  completed.  In  the  guild  of  merchants  of 
Dublin,  the  petitions  of  Catholic  merchants  for  admis- 
sion were  rejected,  after  vehement  debates.  Similar 
feHings  being  displayed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  dissatisfied  party,  while  they  made  strong  protesta- 
tions of  respect  to  the  laws,  and  gratitude  and  affection 
to  a  Sovereign,  to  whom,  of  all  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne,  they  were  most  indebted,  diminished  the  credit 
desired  for  these  professions,  by  the  daily  and  increas- 
ing violences  of  the  desperate  and  ferocious  bands  of 

•  Wolfe  Tone,  vol.  i.  page  92. 
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Defenders.  These  ruffians  committed  depredations 
witliout  control :  in  their  nocturnal  trainings  to  learn 
the  use  of  arms,  they  were  instructed  by  captains  se- 
lected from  the  most  infamous  individuals  of  the  com- 
munity ;  generally  the  proscribed  objects  of  civil  or 
military  law.  As  their  necessities  multiplied,  they 
indulged  in  all  sorts  of  crimes  ;  threatened  to  cut  off 
heads,  to  burn  and  to  destroy  wherever  enmity  ap- 
peared, or  opposition  was  made  to  them. 

Society  became  insecure :  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  subscriptions  were 
entered  into,  and  rewards  offered  for  the  discovery  and 
prosecution  of  offenders,  with  such  effect  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  military,  an  appearance  of  tranquillity  was 
restored,  but  not  until  the  insurgents  had  shewn  them- 
selves in  a  sort  of  martial  array,  and  resisted  the  mili- 
tary at  Athlone.  All  legal  efforts  were  made  to  de- 
prive of  arms  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  possess 
them ;  but  the  Reverend  Mr.  Butler,  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Meath,  a  magistrate  who  had  exerted  him- 
self with  firmness  and  spirit  in  bringing  some  of  these 
miscreants  to  justice,  was  murdered  by  an  assassin, 
who  shot  him  from  behind  a  hedge. 

To  clear  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  being 
associated  with  the  United  Irishmen,  the  Defenders, 
French  levellers,  and  sworn  foes  to  the  constitution, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  transmitted  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  through  him  to  the  King,  an  address, 
expressive  of  their  unshaken  loyalty  and  grateful  affec- 
tion to  his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  dis- 
tinctly repudiating  all  the  offences  with  which  they 
were  charged ;  it  was  most  graciously  received*. 

A  session  of  Parliament,  unusually  short,  produced 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  at  the  time,  except  a  discus- 
sion on  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  Parliament,  brought  in 
by  ^Ir.  William  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  and  which  was 
rejected  on  the  motion  for  a  second  rcadingf.  In 
closing    the   session,   the  Lord  Lieutenant    observed 
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•  See  Uic  address,  together  with  one  to  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  answer. 
Plowdon,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 
t   l4'2to44. 
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with  regret,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
bodies  of  the  people,  dehided  by  the  artifices  of  wicked 
and  designing  men,  had  assembled  and  compelled 
many  to  take  unlawful  oaths.  The  magistrates,  aided 
by  the  military,  had  nearly  suppressed  those  disturb- 
ances, and  he  trusted  that  members,  in  their  respective 
counties,  would  enforce  obedience  to  the  law^s,  and 
inculcate  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  King  and  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution. 

It  was  evident  that  neither  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  government,  nor  concession  to  the  Koman  Catholics, 
could  tranquillize  the  rage  of  sedition  and  violence; 
defenderism  spread  rapidly,  the  Right  Boys  gained 
confidence,  and  became  systematic  in  their  outrages, 
and  the  United  Irishmen  assumed  an  unwonted  tone  of 
political  language.  A  numerous  body  of  the  Right 
Boys  assembled  near  Bandon,  and  made  several  per- 
sons swear  that  they  would  not  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or 
hearth  money.  They  even  threatened  to  attack  the 
town ;  and,  in  the  next  month,  dispersed  a  body  of 
police-men,  called  out  by  a  magistrate;  at  another 
time  they  attacked  a  party  of  the  Carlow  militia,  and 
wounded  a  magistrate,  while  reading  the  not  act.  The 
Defenders  became  daily  more  numerous,  and  extended 
their  depredations  into  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Westmeath,  Longford,  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  a  part  of 
Down.  Renouncing  their  original  princi])le  of  defence, 
they  became  outrageous  aggressors ;  still  under  the 
pretence  of  searching  for  arms  in  self-defence.  Their 
nocturnal  visits  were  terrific ;  they  not  only  plundered 
houses  of  arms,  money,  and  valuable  effects,  but  fre- 
quently committed  savage  outrages  on  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  county  of  Longford,  and  elsewhere,  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  freeholders  united,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  le^'y  money  by  subscription  for  raising  and 
maintaining  a  body  of  horse  for  their  defence.  Meet- 
ings and  resolutions  of  a  similar  tendency  became  fre- 
quent, and  were  attended  with  happy  effects. 

In  hopes  to  impede,  if  he  could  not  arrest,  the  tor- 
rent of  sedition,  the  Attorney-General  filed  a  criminal 
information  against  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  for  a  libel 
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which,  as  secretary  to  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen       y"'^^'- 
in  DubHn,he  had  issued  in  the  form  of  an  address  from  '__^ 


tliat  body  to  the  volunteers,  in  consequence  of  the  pro-  1794. 
clamation  against  seditious  meetings.  They  were 
styled  citizen  soldiers,  exhorted  to  declare  that  they 
would  cry  aloud,  even  amidst  the  storm  raised  by  the 
witchcraft  of  a  proclamation  ;  told  that  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  volunteers  was  owing  the  peace  and  protec- 
tion of  that  island  ;  from  their  relaxation  had  ensued 
its  relapse  into  impotence  and  insignificance ;  from 
their  renovation  must  be  derived  its  future  freedom 
and  present  tranquillity:  they  were  therefore  sum- 
moned to  arms,  to  preserve  their  country  in  that 
guarded  quiet  which  might  secure  it  from  external 
hostility,  and  to  maintain  that  internal  regimen 
throughout  the  land,  which,  superseding  a  notorious 
police  or  a  suspected  militia,  might  preserve  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  by  a  vigilant  preparation  for  war.  All 
the  complaints  and  grievances  of  the  day  were  recapi- 
tulated, and  the  remedies  of  Catholic  emancipation  and 
universal  suffrage  strongly  enforced;  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which,  delegations  from  every  parish  were  re- 
quired to  assemble,  that  the  spuit  of  the  north  might 
become  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  "  In  the  sincerity  of 
"  our  souls,"  it  said,  "  do  we  desire  Catholic  emanci- 
"  pation:  but  were  it  obtained  to-morrow,  to-morrow 
"  would  we  go  on  as  we  do  to-day ;  in  the  pursuit  of 
"  that  reform,  which  would  still  be  wanting  to  ratify 
"  their  liberties  as  well  as  our  ow^n." 

This  address  was  issued  before  the  session  of  179f3;  Prosecuted. 
a  criminal  information  was  speedily  filed;  but,  from 
inevitable  causes,  the  trial  was  deferred  more  than  a  ^^"'  ^^* 
year.     The  defendant  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  se„tencc 
to  pay  a  fine  of  ;€50(),  and  be  imprisoned  two  years. 

While  ISIr.  Rowan  was  yet  in  Newgate,  in  pur-  jiinc2. 
suance  of  his  sentence,  the  Reverend  William  Jackson,  P'<\sccutioii 

,  1111  •       1  •     r  offtlr.  .Itakson 

a  clergyman,  who  had  long  acquired  an  niiamous  no-  for  hiuh 
toriety  in  England,  was  put  on  his  trial  in  Dubhn  for  ^'■'^•^^'^"• 
high  treason,  in  maintaining  a  traitorous  correspond- 
ence  with   the  French,  in   conjunction  with  Wolfe 
Tone,  William  Stone,  and  some  others.     The  intent 
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was  to  persuade  the  French  government  that  an  inva- 
sion of  Ireland  -would  produce  her  total  separation 
from  Great  Britain.  On  evidence  too  cogent  to  be  re- 
sisted, he  was  found  guilty,  but  anticipated  the  judg- 
ment of  tlie  law ;  he  swallowed  poison,  and  fell  dead 
in  the  court.  He  came  to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  an 
attorney  of  most  disreputable  character,  who  pretended 
to  be  his  friend,  but  was  a  spy  upon  his  actions,  having 
made  previous  communications  to  ministers.  They 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Ilowan  in  prison,  and  he  made 
communications,  and  furnished  papers,  which  would 
have  placed  his  own  life  in  the  utmost  peril ;  but  he 
plotted  and  achieved  an  escape :  and,  although  de- 
nounced by  proclamation  as  a  traitor,  and  large  re- 
wards offered  for  his  apprehension,  found  refuge  in 
France.  His  security,  doubtless,  was  facilitated  by  his 
great  popularity;  on  his  trial,  the  carriage  of  Mr. 
Curran,  his  counsel,  had  been  drawn  through  the 
streets  by  the  people  ;  tlie  verdict  against  him  was 
received  with  groans  and  yells ;  and,  after  his  escape, 
individuals  in  the  humble  condition  of  boatmen,  al- 
tliougli  apprized  wlio  he  was,  and  not  ignorant  of  the 
splendid  recompense  which  awaited  an  act  of  treachery, 
resisted  all  temptations,  braved  a  dangerous  sea,  and 
landed  him  in  safety*. 

Deeply  affected  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
and  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  to  conciliate  dis- 
cordant factions,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  those  explo- 
sions which  were  menacing  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  state,  the  government  of  England  determined  to 
attempt  some  alterations  which  might  afford  general 
satisfaction.  It  is  said  that,  as  a  condition  of  accepting 
office,  the  general  management  and  superintendence  of 
Ireland  were  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  that 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  to  be  Lord  Eieutenant,  with  the 
intent  that  certain  arrangements  with  respect  to  per- 
sons in  office  should  take  place,  and  that  certain  popu- 
lar requirements  should  be  granted.  His  lordship  was 
not  directed   to   give   rise  to,  or   bring  forward,   the 


•   Howell's  Sute  Trials,  vol.  xxii.  p  11P6;  and  for  some  particulars  con- 
L-erning  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cockayne,  T.  W.Tone,  vol.  i.  pp-  HI,  115. 
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question  of  Catholic  emancipation  on  the  part  of  go-       ("hap. 
vernment ;  but  he  made  a  distinct  declaration,  that,  if       ' 
brought  forward,  it  should  meet  his  full  support*.     It         1794. 
was  known  in  Ireland,  some  time  before  it  was  effected, 
that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  would  be  substituted  for  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland ;  and,  probably,  the  intentions  of  the 
new  chief  governor  were  more  fully  disclosed  to,  or 
more    accurately   divined    by,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  than    by  the   cabinet   of    Saint  James's. 
From   the  effect  of  the  Convention  Act,  delegations  pj-^^ppdi^     r 
no  longer  existed ;  but  meetings  of  individuals  became  the  Roman 
more  numerous    than    before;    their    differences    of  ^'^^•i'^^^'^^- 
opinion  w-ere  adjusted  or  suppressed,  and,  when  assured 
of  the  intended  change  in  government,  they  resolved 
to  petition  Parliament,  in  the  approaching  session,  for 
a  total  repeal  of  the  penal  and  restrictive  laws  still  ^^'^-  ^^• 
affecting  them ;  to  recommend  similar  petitions  to  all 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  to  confide  their  in- 
terests to  the  care  of  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  that  their  com- 
mittee should  prepare  an  address  to  be  presented  to 
the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  on  his  arrival. 

Independently  of  the  changes  he  was  expected  to  His  arrival. 
accomplish.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  great  claims  to  the 
favour  of  the  Irish  people.     He  had  extensive  estates, 
and  was  a  kind  landlord  and  benevolent  patron ;  while, 
as  the   successor  and  personal  representative  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  many  endearing  and  interest- 
ing  recollections   were  attached   to   his  name.     His 
coming  was  hailed  with  general  acclamations ;  congra- 
tulatoiy  addresses  were  presented  from  every  county,  pg^ 
and   almost   every  town.     The  Roman    Catholics   of  Jan.  4. 
Dublin,  in  a  stately  procession  from  the  rotunda,  re-  ^nSswers. 
paired  to  the  castle,  to  offer  the  address  prepared  by 
their    committee,  which,  beside   general    professions 
of  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  disclosed  expec- 
tation that  those  men  who  had,  on  all  great  occasions, 
appeared  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  interest 
of  their  country,  and  to  \vhose  exertions  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  so  peculiarly  indebted,  would  stand 

•  Such  was  his  kudship's  own  statement,  in  ,i  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
19th  March,  1799.     ParHamentary  History,  vol.  xxxiv  p.  67'2. 
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foremost  in  his  Excellency's  confidence.  In  his  answer, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  said,  "  In  the  faitliful  discharge 
"  of  my  duty,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  call  to  my  coun- 
"  cils  those  who  are  distinguished  and  known  for  their 
"  wdsdom,  their  integrity,  and  their  talents  ;  and  who 
"  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Assisted  by 
"  their  advice,  and  availing  myself  of  their  support,  I 
"  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  promote  the  first 
"  washes  of  his  Majesty's  heart,  by  securing  the  full 
"  and  cordial  union  of  all  his  subjects,  as  the  best 
"  means  of  assuring  their  happiness*." 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  only  allusion  in 
the  speccli  from  the  throne,  relating  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was,  a  reference  to  the  great  advantages 
derived  from  the  Protestant  charter  schools  ;  they 
had  liitlicrto  been  but  partial,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  would  order  every  thing 
relating  to  education  in  the  manner  most  beneficial, 
and  best  adapted  to  the  occasions  of  all  descrijitions  of 
men. 

Mr.  Grattan,  who  moved  the  address,  was  equally 
abstemious  ;  but  he  soon  presented  the  petition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  praying,  according  to 
their  resolution,  a  repeal  of  all  the  penal  and  restrict- 
ive laws  affecting  them.  Mr.  Vandcleur  produced 
one  from  the  county  of  Clare  ;  and,  for  many  succeed- 
ing days,  the  petitions  from  counties  and  towns  were 
received. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  the  effect  prayed,  without  the  usual  previous 
form  of  referring  the  petitions  to  a  committee.  Dr. 
Duigenan,  Colonel  Blaquiere,  and  Mr.  Ogle,  in  vain 
remonstrated  against  this  precipitancy;  the  motion 
w  as  carried  without  any  other  opponent.  The  bill  was 
not  of  great  length,  and  its  import  may  be  conveyed 
in  a  few  words.  It  enumerated  all  the  exceptions  of 
ever}-  kind,  relating  to  oaths,  arms,  election  qualifica- 
tions, offices,  and  even  votes  at  vestries  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  churchwardens,  and  abohshed  them  all. 


♦  See  the  Addruss  aud  Answer  in  Seward's  Collectauea,  vol.  iii  p.  122. 
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It  could  not  be  doubted  that  this  measure  was  thus       ^^(^u' 

eagerly  pressed  forward  to  accomplish  some  political  '. 

design  ;  or  that  it  should  have  existed  without  the  ]796. 
knowledge  and  encouragement  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  |°"f  "^^  °^ 
and  received,  what  he  afterwards  said  he  had  pro-  FitzwiUiam. 
mised,  his  full  support;  but  the  English  ministers, 
when  apprized  of  this  vehement  activity,  took  all  means 
in  their  power  to  repress  it.  The  Earl's  own  account 
of  the  matter  is,  that  having  always  been  of  opinion 
that  sound  policy,  as  well  as  justice,  required  the  re- 
moval of  the  remaining  disqualifications,  and  finding 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  whole  cabinet,  with  Mr. 
Pitt  at  their  head,  strongly  impressed  with  the  same 
conviction,  he  had  undertaken  the  high  office,  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  refused.  He  consented  not  to 
agitate  the  question  as  a  ministerial  measure,  but  rather 
endeavour  to  keep  it  back  until  a  period  of  more  gene- 
ral tranquillity  ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  resolved, 
that  if  the  Catholics  should  appear  determined  to  bring 
the  business  before  Parliament,  he  would  give  it  a 
handsome  support  on  the  part  of  government.  On  his 
landing,  he  became  convinced  that  the  question  would 
force  itself  on  his  immediate  consideration;  he  had 
inter\dews  with  the  leading  Catholics,  and  transmitted 
information  on  several  occasions,  distinctly  declaring 
his  opinion,  that  not  to  "  grant  cheerfully  all  they 
"  wished  for,  would  not  only  be  exceedingly  impo- 
"  litic,  but,  perhaps,  dangerous ;  that  no  time  was 
"  to  be  lost,  that  the  business  would  be  presently  at 
"  hand,  that  the  first  step  he  took  would  be  of  infinite 
"  importance,  and  that,  if  he  received  no  peremptory 
"  instructions  to  the  contrary,  he  should  acquiesce  in 
"  the  time,  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  extent  of 
"  the  demands." 

Before  this  letter  was  written,  the  noble  Earl  had  Jan.  I5. 
made  many  changes  in  various  departments ;  particu-  drcx"ted\y 
larly  by  displacing  Mr.  Beresford,  who   had  always  ii""- 
been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  government,  and  substi- 
tuting INIr.  George  Ponsonby,  a  no  less  zealous  partizan 
of  opposition.     Mr.  Beresford  came  to  London,  and, 
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probably,  his  explanations  had  some  effect  in  con- 
vincing ministers  that,  however  they  might  desire  to 
afford  the  Catholics  all  the  relief  they  asked,  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  granting  it  were  equally  improper. 
From  the  correspondence  which  ensued,  Lord  Fitz- 
william  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  his  recall  was 
determined  on;  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Beresford,  and  some  other  persons,  and 
not  the  Catholic  question,  was  the  cause*. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  dreaded  event  was 
animadverted  on  with  great  severity.  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  mentioned  it  as  a  report,  and,  as  no  member  of 
government  offered  any  contradiction,  treated  it  as  a 
certainty,  and  as  a  dereliction  of  all  those  measures 
which  were  held  out  to  the  popular  lioj)e.  He  moved 
an  address  on  the  subject ;  in  seconding  which,  Mr. 
Duquery  expressed  himself  with  great  asperity.  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  said,  not  satisfied  with  having  involved  the 
empire  in  a  disastrous  war,  intended  now  to  complete 
the  mischiefs  of  his  inauspicious  administration,  by 
risking  the  internal  peace  of  Ireland,  making  the 
friends  of  the  country  the  dupes  of  his  fraud  and  arti- 
fice, in  order  to  swindle  the  nation  out  of  £'1,700,000 
to  support  the  war,  on  the  faith  of  measures  which  it 
now  seemed  were  to  be  refused.  To  the  address,  an 
unanimous  assent  was  claimed ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
IMr.  George  Ponsonby  having  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  acquiesced,  alleging  that 
he  had  proceeded  thus  suddenly  under  apprehensions 
of  an  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  the  speedy  de- 
parture of  the  noble  Earl.  As  another  mark  of  disap- 
probation. Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  endeavoured  to  ob- 
struct the  supplies,  by  moving  that  they  should  be 
voted  for  two  months  only ;  his  speech  was  so  vehe- 


•  Chiefly  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  Two  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  these 
documents  are,  at  lea«t,  authentic  ;  many  pampldet^  appeared  in  answer :  it  is 
not  necessarj'  to  estimate  the  weight  of  their  rca.«!oning ;  but  as  they  are  anony- 
mous, and  not  pretended  to  be  sanctioned  by  any  known  person,  they  are  not  to 
be  quote«l  as  declarations  of  fact,  in  opposition  to  the  assertions  of  a  nobleman  of 
unblemished  character.  The  letters  are  largely  quoted  by  Mr.  Plowden.  Hist. 
Tol.  ii  p.  -16",  et  seq. 
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ment,  that  the  galleries  were  cleared ;  his  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  great  majority* ;  but  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried,  that  his  Excellency,  by  his  con- 
duct, had  merited  the  thanks  of  the  House  and  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

A  similar  motion,  made  in  the  upper  House  by  the 
J3uke  of  Leinster,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Dillon,  the 
IMarquis  of  Waterford,  and  some  other  Peers,  who 
spoke  with  disapprobation  of  the  Viceroy's  measures. 
In  the  progress  of  the  debate,  the  Duke  angrily  de- 
clared that  if  his  motion  were  rejected,  he  would  never 
open  his  lips  in  that  House  again ;  but  an  amendment, 
suggested  l3y  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  limiting  the  expres- 
sion of  confidence  to  that  House,  and  not  extending  it 
to  the  nation,  which  had  no  elected  representatives 
there,  was  adopted. 

Public  assemblies  were  held,  and  resolutions  and 
addresses  voted,  in  various  places,  both  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  dissenters,  expressive  of  their  apprehen- 
sions of  evil  from  the  intended  recall,  and  to  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  for  his  conduct.  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Dublin,  at  a  numerous  meeting,  on  a  report  that  the 
bill  of  total  emancipation  was,  under  the  influence  of 
the  British  cabinet,  to  be  resisted,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  country  was  soon  to  be  deprived  of  its  present 
valuable  and  respected  ^'iceroy,  resolved  that  three  of 
their  body  should  present  an  address  to  the  King  in 
person,  on  the  present  momentous  crisis  ;  an  address  to 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  expressive  of  their  esteem,  venera- 
tion, and  anxiety ;  and  one  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  supported  his  motion. 
The  address  to  the  King  was  graciously  received;  but 
the  answer  communicated  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
as  reported  by  the  deputies,  was,  that  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims  was 
disclosed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  he  was  the 
proper  channel  through  which  it  might  be  known. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  other  business.  Par- 
liament was  adjourned  for  three  weeks.     This  formed 
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the  last  act  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  government.  He 
immediately  returned  to  England,  having  received  ad- 
dresses from  the  freeholders  of  many  counties,  and  from 
almost  every  corporate  body  in  the  kingdom.  The 
day  of  his  departure  from  Dublin  was  one  of  general 
gloom ;  the  shops  were  shut ;  no  business  was  trans- 
acted ;  and  the  whole  city  put  on  mourning.  His 
coach  was  drawn  to  the  water  side  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  ;  and  heartfelt  sorrow  appeared 
on  eveiy  countenance.  The  Lord  Primate  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  were  sworn  lords  justices,  to  fulfil  for 
the  present  tlie  functions  of  government*. 

In  a  few  days,  Lord  Camden  arrived,  to  undertake 
this  most  unpleasant  and  ungracious  office.  The  or- 
dinary courtesies  of  reception  were  denied  him,  and 
traits  of  premature  and  causeless  hatred  were  exhibited. 
'J'lie  great  officers  of  state,  attending  at  tlie  castle  to  pay 
their  due  respects,  were  insulted  and  maltreated  ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  attacked  by  a  gang  of  assassins, 
who,  by  repeated  volleys  of  stones,  broke  the  panels  of 
his  coach,  gave  his  lordship  a  severe  contusion  in  the 
forehead,  and  would  have  murdered  him,  but  that  the 
skill  of  his  coachman  and  the  speed  of  his  horses 
enabled  him  to  escape ;  and  the  Lord  Primate  was 
similarly  assailed,  but  sustained  no  personal  injury. 
These  attacks  bore  every  mark  of  premeditation  and 
arrangement.  A  leader  was  observed  and  distin- 
guished ;  from  the  Liberty,  the  lowest  district  of  the 
city,  a  mob,  divided  into  parties  of  about  one  hundred, 
distinguished  by  green  cockades,  rushed  forth,  with 
acclamations  of  "  Liberty,  equality,  and  no  Lord  Lieu- 
"  tenant !"  assailed  the  house  of  the  Speaker,  and  the 
new  custom-house,  where  ^Ir.  John  Claudius  Beresford 
resided,  professing  their  resolution  to  extinguish  (such 
was  their  plirase)  those  two  obnoxious  persons  :  they 
also  attacked  the  dwelling  of  Alderman  Warren,  but 
fled  precipitately  when  a  resisting  force  appeared ;  so 
that  the  damage  was  smaller  than  might  have  been 
apprehended-f. 

•  Seward's  Collectanea,  vol.  iii.  pp.  128,  139. 
t  Musgrave's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  163.     Annual  Regirter, 
vol.  xxxrii.  p.  •  15. 
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To   the  day  when    ParHamcnt    reassemhlecl,   no       ^xc\r" 
efforts  were  omitted  to  keep  up  the  prevaiUng  spirit. 


The  lloman  Cathohcs,  assuming  to  be  the  nation,  pro-        1795. 
claimed  tlieir  wrongs  and  their  resolutions  ;  they  held  J'/'the  ^on^n 
a  meeting  to  receive  the  report  of  their  delegates  to  Catholics. 
London,  at  which  the  language  of  defiance  and  com-  ^p"'  ^• 
mand  alone  was  heard,  and  at  which  a  body  of  students  oni,o  Univer- 
m  the  University  of  Dublin  made  their  essay  as  politi-  ^ity  stu.ients. 
cal  agitators  and  declaimers  :  they  were  complimented 
by  the  popular  orators,  and,  in  reply  to  an  address 
which  they  presented  to  Mr.  Grattan,  as  "  ingenuous  ^^^.  crattan's 
"young  men;"   their  eulogists  sympathized  in  their  answer  to  their 
native,  unadulterated  impressions,  and  accepted  their  ^  '  '^*^''^' 
address  as  the  offerings  of  the  young  year  ;  it  was  a 
better  garland  than  the  artificial  honours  of  a  court ; 
the  work  of  disinterested  hands,  and  the  present  of  un- 
contaminated  hearts*. 

On  the  meetino:  of  Parliament,  after  some  desul-  I3th. 

•    •  •  Alii 

tory,  and  far  from  conciliatory,  conversation.  Lord  LoniCamJon 
Cole  moved  an  address,  expressing  the  congratulation 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  hope  that  his  Ex- 
cellency's measures  would  be  uniformly  directed  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  country.  This  act  of 
civility,  which  could  not  decently  have  been  withheld, 
was  voted  without  a  division,  but  not  without  the  dis- 
sent of  ISIr.  Grattan,  who  would  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  Lord  Camden's  appointment  in  the  absence 
of  the  gentleman  in  wliom  he  reposed  confidence,  but 
would  content  himself  with  giving  a  single  negative  to 
the  motion,  not  from  any  disinclination  toward  his 
Excellency's  person,  having  rather  a  respect  for  him, 
in  consequence  of  the  exalted  character  of  his  father, 
but  because  he  felt  himself  much  more  strongly  in- 
clined to  condole  with  the  country  on  the  recall  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  than  to  congratulate  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  C'amden. 

Before  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  20th 
Grattan's  bill   for   the   general  emancipation   of  the  catholics  °^ 

established. 
•  An  authentic  stateinont  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
9th  of  April   was  pulilislicd  in   a    pamphlet.     A  specimen  of  addresses  to   Mr. 
Grattan,  and  his  answers,  will  be  found  in  the  Misoellancoiis  Works  of  Henry 
Grattan,  p.  '293  to  304. 
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9^AP.       Roman  Catholics  came  on,  another  measure  was  in- 
troduced for  the  better  education  of  that  class  of  people, 


1795.  by  the  establishment  of  a  college.  Against  two  of  its 
provisions  Mr.  Grattan  presented  a  petition  ;  the  first 
was  that  by  which  seven  of  the  trustees  were  enabled 
to  appoint  a  president,  master,  fellows,  professors,  and 
scholars,  who  they  prayed  might  be  elected,  after  public 
examination  and  under  oath,  in  the  manner  practised 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin:  the  other  was  that  by 
which  no  Protestant,  or  child  of  a  Protestant  father, 
should  be  permitted  to  receive  education  in  the  college. 
This  exclusion  the  petitioners  considered  as  tending  to 
prevent  that  harmony,  iniion,  and  friendly  intercourse 
through  life,  which  might  be  thus  early  cemented 
between  the  youth  of  different  religious  persuasions  ; 
the  happy  effects  of  which  had  been  felt  by  the  per- 
mission granted  of  having  the  Catholic  youths  educated 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  petition  was  referred 
to  a  committee ;  but  the  bill  passed  without  altera- 
tion*. 
May  4.  On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading  of  the  Catholic 

Catholic  relief  bill,  the  SoHcitor  General  moved  its  rejection.  Great 
rejec  e  .  ^j^j^j^^  ^yj^g  displayed  on  both  sides :  the  chief  oppo- 
nents, beside  the  SoHcitor  General,  were  Mr.  Pelham, 
Sir  Edward  Newenham,  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Dui- 
genan.  Its  principal  supporters  were  the  Honourable 
Dennis  Browne,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  Honourable  George 
Knox,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Curran,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor. 

It  is  impossible,  by  any  abstract,  to  convey  a  notion 
of  the  arguments  used  in  the  debate.  History,  law, 
religion,  and  policy,  were  all  appealed  to  by  both 
sides.  Several  of  the  speeches  were  published  in  a 
separate  form ;  and  the  debate,  in  the  volume  of  Irish 
Parliamentar}'  Histor}',  occupies  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  In  vain 
was  an  adjournment  moved  by  Mr.  Curran  at  one 
o'clock  in   the   morning;    the  division  did  not  take 

•  Plowden,  vol  ii.  p.  r)19. 
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place  until  half-past  ten,  when  the  Solicitor  General's      chap. 
motion  was  carried*.  . . 


Beside  the  observations  frequently  made  in  the  1795. 
course  of  discussion  on  other  subjects,  the  recall  of  the  if^^^fp^'blu' 
late  Viceroy  occasioned  debates  and  motions  in  the  cation. 
Parliaments  both  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain :  topics 
had  been  furnished  by  the  publication  of  two  pam- 
phlets, under  the  title  of  Letters  from  him  to  the  Earl  ^  ^j  21 
of  Carlisle.  Mr.  Grattan,  after  an  ample  review  of  MoUon  by 
the  conduct  which  had  been  observed  toward  Lord  Mr.  Grattan. 
Fitz William,  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  Ireland^ 
the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  her  relief, 
and  those  which  his  lordship  had  intended  to  effect, 
moved  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  it  was  maintained,  according 
to  the  noble  Earl's  own  statement,  that  he,  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  that  portion  of  the  opposition 
party,  had  been  invited  to  a  coalition,  upon  a  declara- 
tion of  the  inability  of  the  minister  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  without  their  aid,  and  upon  a  pro- 
mise that  the  government  should  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  and  upon  the  system  pursued  by  the 
Duke,  while  Lord  Lieutenant;  that  the  removal  of 
certain  great  officers,  which  occasioned  the  Earl's 
recall,  had  been  matter  of  stipulation  on  one  side,  and 
engagement  on  the  other ;  while  the  agitation  of  the 
Catholic  question  had  been  foreseen  and  known.  It 
was  answered,  that  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  have  coalesced  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends,  was  one  of  the 
brightest  traits  in  his  character ;  but  that  he  should 
go  on  his  knees,  begging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or 
any  other  man,  and  tell  him, "  we  have  carried  on  such 
"  a  system  of  falsehood,  corruption,  and  tyranny,  in 
"  Ireland,  that,  unless  you  will  coalesce,  and  take  the 
*'  management  of  that  country,  we  are  ruined,"  was 
improbable  ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  Duke  of  Port- 

*  155  to  84.  Among  the  names  above  mentioned,  the  reader  may  be  struck 
with  that  of  Arthur  O'Connor.  His  speech,  Mr.  Plowdeu  observes,  vol.ii.  p. 521, 
first  raised  him  into  note.  He  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  his  uncle.  Lord 
Longueville,  who  was  a  supporter  of  administration.  He  was  so  offended  with 
the  speech  of  his  nephew,  that  the  next  morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  desired 
him  to  resign  his  seat  which  accordingly  he  did. 

VOL.  vr.  T 
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land  ought  not  to  have  joined  with  such  a  minister. 
That,  on  Lord  FitzwilHam's  recall,  neither  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Windham,  his  dearest 
friends,  nor  any  other  member  of  the  coalition,  had 
resented  it,  or  abandoned  their  connexion  with  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  motion  was  rejected*.  Sir  Lawrence  Par- 
sons moved  a  severe  censure  on  the  Earl  of  AVest- 
moreland,  for  having  violated  the  compact  entered  into 
with  tlie  Crown,  and  dispensing  with  the  law,  by 
authorising  too  great  a  number  of  troops  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  country.  The  obvious  intention  of  this 
motion,  as  well  as  of  one  by  !Mr.  Curran  for  a  remon- 
strance to  the  King,  was  to  enhance  the  value  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliams  administration,  by  censuring  that  of  his 
predecessor.  Both  were  negatived  without  a  division, 
on  motions  for  adjournment. 

Tn  the  Britisli  Parliament,  tlie  transaction  was 
arraigned  with  unmeasured  severity.  On  the  very 
day  that  Karl  Fitzwilliam  departed  from  Dublin,  Mr. 
Fox,  in  his  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  descanted  forcibly  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
ascribing  the  existing  irritation  to  the  treatment  and 
removal  of  their  popular  governor :  but  to  this  portion 
of  his  argument  little  answer  was  given. 

When  disclosures,  complaints,  and  public  discus- 
siont,  had  excited  considerable  expectation,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  moved  for  tlie  correspondence  between 
ministers  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  relating  to  the  motives 
and  grounds  of  his  recall  at  the  particular  time  it  took 
place.  His  grace's  speech  produced  explanations  from 
the  two  late  Lieutenants.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
explicitly  denied  the  truth  of  many  of  the  positions  in 
Earl  FitzwilHam's  letters,  adverting  especially  to  the 
general  assertions  that  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
one  of  corruption  and  oppression,  while  they  were  not 
supported  by  any  specific  act  or  instance ;  the  allega- 
tions concerning  Mr.  Beresford,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  his  office  on  the  third  day  after  Earl  Fitz- 


•  158  to  48. 

t  More  than  twelve  pamphlets  issued  from  the  press,  beside  paravjraphs,  let- 
ters in  uewspajM?rs,  and  essays  in  periodical  works. 
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William's  arrival,  without  inculpation,  or  opportunity      v^tf' 

of  explanation   or  defence ;   and   against  Lord  Fitz-  _!__ 

gibbon,  which  were  refuted  by  all  the  acts  of  that  1795. 
nobleman's  political  life.  If,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
intimated,  the  consequence  and  dignity  of  the  English 
government  had  been  lost,  how  happened  it  that  he 
obtained  such  universal  support  ?  How  happened  it 
that  he  had  found  a  strong  and  leagued  opposition  on 
his  arrival,  which  he  turned  over  to  the  noble  Earl 
so  weakened,  that  it  could  throw  no  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  government  ?  On  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  expressed  freely  his  opinions 
against  the  propriety  of  granting  all  their  demands  ; 
and  his  Majesty's  mhiisters  concurred  with  him,  that 
such  a  conciliation  would  be  fatal  to  the  honour  of  the 
King,  and  perhaps  tend  to  produce  a  separation  of  the 
countries. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  rather  renewed  his  former  com-  r '^"^^  F'tzwii- 

...  ,  .  ham. 

plaints,  than  answered  these  observations.  He  was 
now  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  expressed  opinion, 
that  the  Catholic  question  was  not  the  genuine  cause 
of  his  recall.  Lord  Westmoreland,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  returned  from  Ireland  only  with  the 
intention  to  govern  it  more  securely.  He  himself  had 
not  been  there  two  days  before  he  discovered  what  the 
noble  Earl  now  avowed — his  intention  to  embarrass 
the  government ;  and  that  a  perfect  system  for  that 
end  had  been  formed  with  the  ministers  at  home.  He 
should  not  follow  the  example  that  had  been  set  him  ; 
he  should  not  intrigue,  either  publicly  or  privately  ; 
he  should  only  support  the  character  of  those  honour- 
able men  with  whom  he  had  been  most  immediately 
connected.  He  pronounced  a  vehement  eulogy  on  the 
talents  and  principles  of  Mr.  Grattan,  spoke  of  the 
weight  and  influence  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  vindicated 
the  removals  from  office  which  had  been  so  much 
censured,  in  the  propriety  of  which,  even  his  friend 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  did  not  agree ;  and  liis  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  he  main- 
tained to  be  strictly  accordant  to  the  system  on  which 
he  had  received  the  government,  and  perfcctlv  undcr- 

T  2    ' 
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Jekyll. 


Observations 


stood  by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  motion  was 
rejected*  ;  but  probably  all  that  was  expected  from  it 
was  gained,  by  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  entering 
on  the  Journals  a  long  protest  in  fifteen  articles,  signed 
by  Lord  Ponsonby  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  an  addi- 
tional article  by  the  latter  nobleman  alone. 

Mr.  Jekyll  repeated  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  both  he  and 
Mr.  Fox  supported  it  with  long  speeches ;  but  little 
novelty  occurred:  they  relied  much  on  Earl  Fitz- 
william's  published  letters.  Mr.  Pitt  denied  that  go- 
vernment resisted  this  inquiry  through  fear  of  its 
results,  but  on  account  of  its  extreme  impropriety,  and 
moved  the  order  of  the  day,  which  was  carried j*. 

By  all  tliese  efforts,  the  friends  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
rendered  liim  no  real  service.  His  character,  as  a 
man  of  honour  and  of  proper  public  feeling,  stood  too 
high  to  require  tlie  aid  of  testimonials,  or  to  be  elu- 
cidated by  declamations  or  arguments ;  but  the  infal- 
libility of  his  judgment,  or  the  superior  correctness  of 
liis  understanding  to  that  of  all  his  colleagues,  in  a 
question  of  political  arrangement,  was  not  so  easily  to 
be  conceded.  Tlie  propositions  they  had  to  maintain, 
deduced  from  his  own  letters  and  speeches,  were — first, 
that  when  lie  and  his  friends  accepted  office,  and 
formed  what  was  called  the  coalition  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  received  full  assurances  that  his 
plan  of  government  in  Ireland  should  be  accomplished ; 
and  with  that  view  the  appointment  of  lord  lieutenant 
was  made;^  :  second,  that  the  removal  of  individuals, 
and  not  the  measure  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
produced  his  recall :  and  third,  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  a  scheme  to  vilify  and  disgrace  the  Whig 
party. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  field  of  assertion 
must  be  left  uncontested  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl, 
subject  only  to  observations  on  the  score  of  probability. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  confidential  ser- 

•  100  to  25  t  180  to  43. 

♦  On  this  subject,  see  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Laurence  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
dated  the  2t)th  Oct.  1794  Epistolarj-  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr. 
Lauience,  p.  2G9. 
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vants  of  the  Crown  would,  in  contempt  of  their  duty,  x^tf 
enter  into  a  contest  of  assertions,  exposing  their  sen-  " 
timents,  principles,  and  conduct,  to  general  animad-  1795. 
version,  aware  that  all  allegations  in  their  own  favour 
would  be  treated  as  of  no  importance,  while  every  ad- 
mission would  be  magnified,  and  every  casual  expres- 
sion tortured,  to  their  disadvantage.  But,  waiving  all 
personal  consideration  of  the  minister  and  his  col- 
leagues, it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  persons 
alluded  to,  after  they  had  declared  their  adherence  to 
the  measures  of  government,  and,  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  their  old  party  friends,  had  proclaimed 
their  detestation  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
French,  and  supported  the  war  against  them,  would 
have  been  allured  into  a  closer  alliance  by  the  donation 
of  office,  without  any  sincerity  or  cordiahty  on  the 
other  part.  The  second  assertion  also  is  deficient  in 
weight.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  correct  in  all  its 
structure;  although  in  some  parts  it  is  not  w^ithout 
foundation.  It  probably  is  true  that  government  saw 
with  alarm  the  projected  removal,  without  a  complaint 
alleged,  or  a  reason  assigned,  of  all  those  tried  and 
faithful  servants  who  for  so  many  years  had  supported 
the  cause  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  those  who  had  omitted  no  opportunity, 
nor  avoided  any  extreme,  in  opposing  them.  His 
lordship  complained  that  the  family  of  Beresfords, 
who,  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  days,  were  clerks,  were, 
in  his,  become  ministers*.  If  that  were  true  in  his 
day,  future  possessors  of  the  same  offices,  aided  by  the 
influence  and  acclamation  of  a  large  body  of  the  people, 
would  have  become  truly  formidable  or  irresistibly 
superior  to  any  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
measure  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  combined 
with  his  own  precipitancy,  occasioned  the  event  under 
discussion. 

On  the  last  point,  no  words  but  those  of  the  noble 
complainant  himself  can  be  properly  employed.  "  Cru- 
"  elly,"  he  says,  "  as  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  treated 
"  me,  I  feel  no  difficulty  to  say  that  his  judgment  was 

•  First  Letter,  p.  5. 
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^xcii "      "  deceived  before  he  abandoned  me.      On  whatever 

.  "  grounds  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be   induced  to 

1795.  "  change  his  former  opinions  respecting  the  pohtics  of 
"  this  country,  and  the  characters  and  views  of  its  prin- 
"  cipal  personages,  he  did  change  those  opinions  ;  and, 
"  in  consequence  of  that  change  alone,  he  has  been 
"  driven  to  consent  to  the  measure  of  my  instant  recall." 
*  *  *  "  "When  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends 
"  were  to  be  enticed  into  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Pitt's 
"  administration,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  out  such  lures 
"  as  would  make  the  coalition  palatable,  or  even  possible 
"  for  them  to  accede  to.  If  the  general  management 
"  and  superintendence  of  Ireland  had  not  been  offered 
"  to  his  Grace,  that  coalition  could  never  have  taken 
"  place.  The  sentiments  that  ho  had  entertained,  and 
"  the  language  he  had  held  so  ])ublicly  for  many  years 
"  back,  on  the  subject,  rendered  it  a  point  tliat  could  not 
"  be  dispensed  with  ;  accordingly  it  was  offered  from  the 
"  beginning  of  the  negotiation  ;  as  was  also  the  home 
"  department  of  secretary  of  state.*  ♦  *  But  the  in- 
"  stant  we  had  proclaimed  our  acceptance,  the  scene 
"  began  to  open :  then  it  was  first  discovered  that 
"  the  object  of  all  this  mighty  work  was,  not  to 
"•  strengthen  admhiistration  by  an  accession  of  cha- 
"  racter,  but  to  debase,  degrade,  and  disgrace  that 
"  character.  "When  the  junction  was  irrevocably 
"  avowed  and  declared,  then  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
'•  Dundas  to  the  continued  management  of  the  war 
"  were  immediately  brought  forward ;  and  a  new  office 
"  was  to  be  cabbaged  out  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's, 
"  and  an  obvious  diminution  of  his  credit  and  authority 
"  was  proclaimed.  No  sooner  had  I  declared  my  ac- 
"  ceptance  of  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  than  delay 
"  interposed,  and  soon  doubts  and  difficulties  arose. 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  pubUc  notoriety  in  this  country,  that 
"  Mr.  Pitt  assured  Lord  Westmoreland,  as  early  as 
"  August,  that  he  should  not  be  removed :  and  I  know 
"  that  I  could  bring  e^'idence  to  prove,  that,  in  the 
"  course  of  the  autumn,  he  pointed  out  my  actual  suc- 
"  cessor  as  the  person  to  succeed  my  predecessor. 
"  No ;  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  wish  for  our  assistance ;  but, 
"  knowing  the  importance  we  gave  to  the  system  then 
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"  pursuing  relative  to  France,  he  snatched  at  the  op- 

"  portunity,  and  made  that  the  means  of  disgracing 

"  our  characters,  and  rendering  us  fit  for  no  other        1795 

"  service,  but  to  be  his  tools   and  instruments.     He 

"  thought   that  object  perfected  and  complete ;  then 

"  he  cared  not  how  soon  he  turned  us  adrift,  to  all  the 

"  disgrace  and  contempt  it  was  his  expectation  and 

"  wish  should  attach  upon  our  characters*." 

From  such  statements,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham, 
men  of  great  understanding  and  experience,  could  not 
only  be  duped,  and,  although  not  driven  to  seek  office 
from  indigence  or  the  want  of  any  thing  that  wealth 
could  supply,  would  retain  the  situations  so  disgrace- 
fully conferred,  and  treat  an  old  friend,  justly  termed 
"  a  venerated  nobleman,"  with  cruelty,  after  the  fraud 
by  which  they  had  been  deceived  was  clearly  exposed , 
and  the  plan  for  their  own  vilification  fully  demon- 
strated. If  Lord  Fitzwilliam  himself  could,  in  any 
respect,  be  said  to  have  been  duped,  it  was  by  falling 
into  a  trap,  baited  with  popularity,  and  laid  for  him 
by  the  demagogues  of  Dublin.  Under  their  auspices, 
from  the  time  when  his  probable  appointment  was 
announced,  and  the  hopes  to  be  entertained  from  it 
were  ardently  cherished,  public  opinion  appeared  to 
take  a  dift'erent  turn.  The  war,  which  had  been  un- 
favourably, or  at  best  but  languidly,  regarded,  became 
extensively  popular ;  the  naval  and  military  services 
were  copiously  recruited;  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  votes  of  thanks  to  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Hood,  and 
Admiral  Jervis ;  and  a  supply,  to  the  unprecendented 
amount  of  £*1, 700,000,  was  granted. 

That  these  appearances  of  quiet  should  be  dis- 
turbed, was  matter  of  serious  regret ;  but  they  were, 
in  fact,  neither  the  indications,  nor  the  fruits  of  real 
amity  and  good-will.  In  all  their  proceedings  hither- 
to, the  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  shewn 
themselves  not  solicitous  for  a  favour,  but  clamorous 
for  a  riglit ;  every  concession  was  received  with  verbal 
acknowledgments  of  gratitude,  but  retained  only  as 

•  Letter  from  a  Venerated  Nobleman  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  pp.  17,  27,  29. 
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^x^Ai'       advanced  ground  by  which  more  should  be  acquired. 

1_  To  what  extent  these  increasing  demands  would  be 

ir95.  carried,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee:  had  they  been 
for  the  present,  the  reverse  of  what  they  were,  in  per- 
fect accord  in  all  their  opinions,  no  individual  or  body 
among  them  could  have  made  a  compact  which  should 
bind  those  by  whom  they  would  be  succeeded.  Ex- 
aggerating perhaps  in  some  degree,  they  boasted  that 
they  formed  three-fourths  of  the  population ;  but  it 
was  quite  notorious  that  nincteen-twentieths  of  the 
property  were  in  the  hands  of  Protestants.  The  Ca- 
tholics, beside  their  demand  of  seats  in  the  legislature, 
had  already  declared  their  aim  to  be  universal  suffrage 
among  the  electors.  Could  these  points  have  been 
attained,  political  ascendancy  and  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment must  have  vanished  from  the  Protestants, 
and  property  secured  by  possession  of  ages  have  been 
rendered  insecure.  The  crisis  was  difficult,  and  the 
altciTiative  between  self-destructive  concession  and  me- 
ditated rebellion  required  care,  prudence,  and  mature 
consideration,  instead  of  precipitation  and  the  rash 
adoption  of  any  system,  however  forcibly  urged  or  spe- 
ciously recommended. 

„       ..      -  It  has  been  said,  that  the  appointment  of  Earl  Fitz- 

Suggestion  of  '  ii 

an  intended      William  was  perhaps  the  most  deep  and  treacherous 
Union.  design  ever  contemplated  by  a  minister.     Mr.  Pitt  de- 

cided on  forcing  a  premature  insurrection  for  a  par- 
ticular object ;  but  did  not  calculate  on  the  torrent  of 
blood  that  would  be  shed,  and  the  inveterate  hatred 
that  might  be  pei-petuated  against  the  British  govern- 
ment. He  wanted  only  a  high-minded  victim  as  an 
instrument  to  agitate  the  Irish.  He  raised  the  Ca- 
tholics to  the  height  of  expectation,  and  by  suddenly 
deceiving  them,  and  recalUng  the  viceroy,  inflamed 
them  to  the  degree  of  generating  the  commotions  he 
meditated,  and  which  would  throw  the  Protestants 
into  the  arms  of  England  for  protection,  whilst  the 
horrors  would  be  aggravated  by  the  conflicts  between 
royaUsts  and  republicans*.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  equal  want  of  temper  and  of  veracity 

•  Historic  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  vol.  ii  p.  241. 
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displayed  by  this  writer  ;  he  was  no  more  able,  by  the      ^xcu ' 

strength  of  his  judgment  or  understanding,  to  unravel  

the  mind  or  the  motives  of  Mr.  Pitt,  than  he  was,  from  1795. 
confidential  disclosures,  to  relate  them.  The  passage 
is  only  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  observing,  that 
the  ultimate  measure  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  mind 
of  the  minister,  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  would 
seek  by  means  so  perfidious  and  cruel,  was  the  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  such  a  scheme  had  never  entered  the  ima- 
gination of  the  British  government;  that  it  was  be- 
lieved to  have  done  so,  was  obvious  from  the  course  of 
the  debate  at  the  Catholic  meeting  in  Francis  Street,  April  9. 
where  several  of  the  speakers  treated  on  it,  and  one  of 
their  resolutions  was,  "  That  they  were  sincerely  and 
"  unalterably  attached  to  the  rights,  liberties,  and  in- 
"  dependence  of  their  native  country ;  and  pledged 
"  themselves,  collectively  and  individually,  to  resist 
"  even  their  own  emancipation,  if  proposed  to  be  con- 
"  ceded  upon  the  ignominious  terms  of  acquiescence 
"  in  the  fatal  measure Jof  an  union  of  the  kingdoms*." 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  Ireland  was  placed 
after  the  departure  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam :  to  describe 
the  ensuing  events  will  form  a  necessary,  but  most 
unsatisfactory  labour*!-. 

•  Seward's  Collectanea  politica,  vol.  iii.  p  135. 

+  In  relating  the  events  comprised  in  this  chapter,  I  have  generally  followed 
Mr.  Plowden,  who,  if  he  has  shewn  some  particular  feelings  in  relating  and 
reasoning  on  facts,  has  not  been  guilty  of  falsifying  or  concealing  them.  I  have 
sometimes  referred  to  passages  in  his  volumes  for  the  sake  of  marking  a  particu- 
lar course  of  reasoning  or  mode  of  expression.  I  have  also,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  references,  not  omitted  to  consult  other  auUiorities. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETY-THIRD. 

1794—1795. 

Effects  of  the  fall  of  Robespierre. — Conflict  of  parties. — Pub- 
lications.—  Jeunesse  de  Fr^ron.  —  Exertions  in  the  Con- 
vention.— Tumults  in  the  provinces. — Rage  of  the  Jacobins. 
Expelled  from  their  club-room. — The  Girondists  reinstated. 
Moderate  decrees.  —  Prosecution  of  men  of  blood. — Insur- 
rections of  the  Jacobins. — State  of  the  Convention. — Anew 
constitution  projected. — Hopes  of  the  Royalists. — Miserable 
death  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth. —  Insurrection  in  LaVend^e. 
— Application  to  England. — Expedition  fitted  out. — Hoche 
commands  the  French  troops. — Treachery  among  the  emi- 
grants.— English  fleet  employed. — Capture  of  French  ships. 
— Landing  at  Quibcron.  —  Discord  among  the  emigrants. — 
Defeat  of  the  Eoyalists. — Attack  on  Fort  Penthi^vre. — Total 
defeat  of  the  Royalists.  —  Fatal  end  of  the  expedition. — 
Conduct  of  the  Count  de  Sombreuil.  —  Capture  of  ITsle 
Dieu. —  Unjust  reflections  on  the  British  Government. — 
Liberation  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. — State 
of  the  Orl«?ans  family.  —  New  constitution.  —  Obnoxious 
decrees. —  Resistance  to  them. — Napoleon  Bonaparte  em- 
ployed.— He  suppresses  the  insurrection. — End  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Convention. — The  executive  Directory. — Con- 
duct of  the  new  government. — Depreciation  of  assignats. — 
Mandats. 


From  the  fall  of  Robespierre  may  be  dated  the 

1794.  destruction  of  the  democratic  republic  of  France,  and 
Eflfecu  of  the  rise  of  a  system  more  congenial  to  the  forms  of 
Robespierre,     govcmment  in  othcr  civilized  countries.      F'ar   from 
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desiring  or  even  anticipating  any  precise  consequences       ^^rm" 
from  the  measure   they  promoted,  the  destroyers  of 


Robespierre,  had  they  been  mterrogated,  could  only  1794. 
have  given  a  view  of  their  further  expectations  in 
vague  and  general  terms,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
independence,  or  a  return  to  justice ;  but  if  they  went 
so  far  as  to  indicate  a  mitigation  of  the  system  of  terror, 
they  had  neither  the  principle  nor  the  courage  to  sug- 
gest its  abolition  :  as  a  proof,  while  the  mortal  contest 
was  raging  between  the  two  factions,  sixty  victims  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  passed  through  the  streets  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  no  voice  of  a  public  func- 
tionary, a  national  guard,  or  a  private  individual,  was 
raised  to  implore  or  command  delay.  The  public  feel- 
ing of  a  respite  from  danger  was  indicated  by  addresses 
which  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  repeat- 
ing the  phrase,  "  Catiline  is  no  more !  the  Republic  is 
"  saved ! "  The  party  who  had  overthrown  the  tyrant 
took  on  themselves  the  name  of  Thermidorians  ;  their 
opponents,  nothing  discouraged,  assumed  that  of  Sum- 
mit of  the  INIountain.  They  still  composed  the  popular 
committees  formed  for  the  trial  of  the  persons  impri- 
soned ;  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  office  of 
Fouquier  Tainville  were  still  in  existence,  ready,  on  a 
breath  of  encouragement,  to  resume  their  terrible  ac- 
tivity, and  the  Jacobin  Club  was  re-established  by 
Collot  D'Herbois,  Billaud  de  Varennes,  and  Legendre ; 
but  the  threatened  evil  was  discovered  and  averted. 
A  decree,  obtained  the  day  after  the  execution  of  July  29. 
Robespierre,  for  purifying  the  committees  and  sus- 
pending the  operations  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
diffused  joy  and  hope  among  the  prisoners  :  they  were 
now  enabled  to  see  then*  friends  and  to  receive  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;  their  relatives  coidd 
now  shew  themselves  in  public  meetings,  which  had 
so  long  been  entirely  filled  by  ruffians  hired  at  twenty- 
pence  a-day :  the  C'onvention  received  their  petitions  : 
Legendre,  ISIcrlin,  and  several  other  deputies,  visited 
the  houses  of  detention;  and,  from  an  indefatigable 
examination  of  the  warrants,  found  that  the  prisoners 
were  not  charged  with  any  offence  pointed  out  by  the 
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law,  nor  was  any  specific  cause  or  complaint  alleged 
against  them ;  their  liberation,  like  their  arrest,  was 
sudden  and  general.  The  Committees  of  Public  and 
of  General  Safety  had  their  numbers  filled  up,  by  sub- 
stituting others  for  those  who  had  been  artfully  sent 
on  missions,  or  suffered  under  the  axe  of  popular  ven- 
geance ;  the  law  of  the  Vingt-deux  Prairial*,  that  for- 
midable engine  of  Robespierre's  tyranny, was  repealed; 
and  intimations  were  heard  of  the  propriety  of  bringing 
to  justice  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  who  had  dis- 
graced the  repubhcf. 

These  measures,  with  their  probable  consequences, 
were  viewed  with  alarm  by  those  who  apprehended  the 
punishment  of  their  misconduct ;  and  by  some  who 
still  considered  terror  as  the  only  system  by  which  the 
vigour  of  the  republican  government  could  be  main- 
tained. A  deadly  conflict  between  the  two  parties 
was  foreseen  :  the  public  wish  was  in  favour  of  the 
Thermidorians ;  but  a  sudden  victory  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  Lecointre  injured  rather  than  advanced 
the  interests  of  his  friends  by  a  premature  denuncia- 
tion of  Billaud  de  Varcnnes,  Collot  d'Hcrbois,  Barrere, 
Vadier,  Amar,  VouUand,  and  David,  members  of  the 
two  committees ;  his  motion  was  voted  calumnious, 
and  his  effort  attributed  to  occasional  insanity.  About 
the  same  period,  great  consternation  was  created  by  the 
explosion  of  the  gunpowder  manufactory  at  Grenelle, 
near  Paris,  which  shook  the  whole  city.  It  was  pro- 
duced by  mere  accident,  but  the  public  attributed  it 
to  design  ;  and,  according  to  prejudices  or  political 
views,  federalists,  royalists,  and  terrorists  were  alter- 
nately accused.  The  press,  no  longer  restrained,  daily 
and  vigorously  exposed  the  crimes  of  the  committees 
and  their  commissioners,  the  savage  cruelties  exercised 
on  prisoners,  the  iniquities  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, and  of  the  mihtary  executions  in  the  departments ; 
the  sufferings,  the  tragical  deaths,  and  the  almost  mi- 
raculous escapes  of  some  of  the  proscribed  deputies. 

•  See  vol.  V.  p.  600. 

t  Among  the  i)€rson8  liberated,  were  two  who  materially  influenced  the  fate 
of  France  in  war  and  in  politics,  General  Hoche  and  Madame  Fontenay,  after- 
ward married  to  Tallien. 
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Fashion,  all  powerful  in  France,  lent  her  aid  to  the       ^xAii 
cause   of  the  Thermidorians  :    decency   of  manners, 


family  hospitality,  and  clean  linen  being  no  longer  1794. 
deemed  proofs  of  aristocracy,  conspiracy,  or  royalism, 
social  intercourse  and  festive  gaieties  were  resumed  ; 
but,  in  commemoration  of  their  escape  from  the  ab- 
horred system,  the  dress  of  gentlemen  was  so  con- 
trived, that  the  cropped  hair  and  the  shape  of  the  coat 
collar  represented  a  preparation  for  the  guillotine ;  and 
an  assembly  for  dancing  was  established,  admission  to 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  having  had  a  near 
relative  executed  during  the  reign  of  terror. 

Under  the  benevolent  influence  of  the  lady  whose  Jeuncsso  dc 
life  he  had  saved  and  afterward  had  married,  Tallien  ^'^^^°'^' 
appeared  to  have  changed  his  character.  He  who  had 
been  the  apologist,  if  not  a  perpetrator,  of  the  massa- 
cres in  September  1792,  who  had  been  among  the 
fiercest  of  the  Jacobins,  the  persecutor  and  destroyer 
of  several  of  the  Girondists,  now  appeared  as  the  leader 
of  the  Thermidorians  ;  and  his  aim  was  not  frustrated 
by  the  failure  of  a  clumsy  contrivance  by  which  he 
attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  terrorists  had 
attempted  to  assassinate  him.  He  was  strenuously 
aided  by  Freron,  son  of  the  journalist,  whom  Voltaire 
has  condemned  to  an  ignominious  immortality.  This 
man,  the  adherent  and  personal  friend  of  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  had  displayed,  in  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  a 
cruelty  and  ferocity  perfectly  according  with  the  spirit 
of  those  with  whom  he  acted  ;  but,  having  become 
suspected  by  Robespierre,  had  exerted  himself  in  de- 
stroying him,  and  now  assumed  to  be  the  persecutor 
of  the  terrorists.  Having  animated  the  popular  fury 
in  a  public  journal,  which  he  called  I'Orateur  du  Peu- 
ple,  he  assembled  a  body  of  young  men  who  were 
called  sometimes  la  Jeunesse  de  Freron,  and  afterward, 
from  some  affectation  of  splendour  in  their  attire,  la 
Jeunesse  dorcc.  AVitli  the  ardour  appropriate  to  their 
age,  they  engaged  in  defending  the  less  furious  portion 
of  the  legislature,  and  in  displaying  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  bloody  tyrants,  struggling  to  resume  their 
lost  ascendancy.    Although  unarmed  and  acting  under 
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no  acknowledged  or  visible  commander,  they  made 
themselves  formidable  throughout  Paris ;  they  domi- 
neered in  the  theatres  and  public  places,  compelling 
the  actors  to  dwell  upon,  and  the  audience  to  applaud, 
the  passages  or  pieces  they  were  pleased  to  patronize  ; 
they  hunted  the  known  men  of  blood  through  the 
streets,  into  places  of  retreat  or  concealment ;  and  sub- 
stituted, for  the  beautiful  music  and  energetic  ver- 
sification of  the  Marseillois  Hymn,  a  composition 
equally  tame  and  spiritless  in  both  particulars,  al- 
though equally  sanguinary,  which  they  called  Le  Re- 
veil  du  Peuple*.  One  of  their  memorable  exploits 
was  the  removing  of  the  busts  of  Marat  from  the  thea- 
tres and  public  places,  and  next  his  remains  from  the 
Pantheon,  where  they  had  been  placed  with  a  profane 
and  absurd  mockery  of  all  religion,  dragging  them 
through  the  kennels  of  Paris,  and  leaving  them  at 
last  in  their  more  appropriate  repository,  a  common 
sewer. 

In  the  Convention,  their  patron,  Freron,  made 
great  exertions  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press : 
the  legislature  regulated  and  diminished  the  powers 
and  offices  of  government,  by  decrees,  which,  if  they 
precluded  the  probability  of  tyranny,  portended  certain 
inefficiency  and  anarchy.  The  revolutionary  commit- 
tees, established  in  every  little  town  and  village,  were 
reduced  in  number  and  circumscribed  in  authority,  and 
the  prisons  were  cleared  of  the  numerous  body  called 
suspected. 

While  these  transactions  occupied  the  capital,  the 
provinces  experienced  the  effects  of  vengeful  re-action. 
At  ^Marseilles,  at  Lyons,  and  other  places  in  the  south, 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  who  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, calling  themselves  "  Companies  of  the  Sun"  and 
"  Companies  of  Jesus,"  rose  and  retaliated  on  their  op- 
pressors by  acts  of  savage  ferocity,  rivalling  those  by 
which  they  had  been  provoked.  These  proceedings 
excited  rage  and  fear  in  the  Jacobins ;  their  club  re- 
sounded with   the  fer\id   denunciations   and   threats 


•  This  song,  common  enoa^  in  its  day,  is  now  rarely  met  with.     It  may  be 
found  in  Paris  pendant  1' Annee  J  795,  par  M.  Peltier,  torn.  i.  p.  43. 
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of  fatal  consequences  when  the  sleeping  lion  should       xcm 
arouse.     In  the  Convention,  Tallien  exposed  to  just 


abhorrence  a  system,  the  supporters  of  which  could  not        1794. 
believe  in  the  safety  of  the  republic,  unless  a  thousand 
Frenchmen  and  nearly  as  many  Frenchwomen  were 
offered  up  as  a  daily  sacrifice.     The  rejected  accusa- 
tion asrainst  Billaud  and  his  associates  was  renewed, 
and  referred  to  a  committee;  and,  finally,  Legendre,  October  1 8. 
leading  a  body  of  the  Jeunesse  doree,  proceeded  to  the  Expelled  from 
hall  of  the  society ;  and,  after  a  contest,  in  which  cha-  roo!!,.^ 
racteristic  cruelty  and  indecency  were  displayed,  ex- 
pelled the  members,  closed  the  doors,  and,  depositing 
the  keys  on  the  table  of  the  Convention,  abolished 
that  centre  of  crime  and  infamy  which  had  so  long  dis- 
graced the  country.     Finally,  the  seventy -three  Cxi-  The  Girondists 
rondist  members,  who  had  been  expelled  or  imprisoned  reinstated. 
since  the  overthrow  of  their  party,  were  liberated  and 
restored  to  their  seats. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  Thermidorians  were  enabled  Moderate 
to  decree  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  although  decrees. 
they  disclaimed  any  thing  like  an  establishment,  and 
to  restore  a  portion  of  the  sequestered  property  of  per- 
sons suspected.  Carrier,  Le  Bon,  and  some  others, 
were  tried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for  crimes 
committed  while  on  mission  in  the  departments ; 
crimes  which,  for  their  number  and  enormity,  could 
not  be  paralleled  by  the  historian,  and  transcended  even 
the  inventions  of  the  poet.  In  his  defence,  Carrier  Prosecution  of 
alleged  that  he  had  always  acted  on  the  orders  of  the  menofbiood. 
committee,  which  he  was  obliged  to  obey,  and  that  the 
legislature  itself  had  approved  his  acts,  and  applauded 
the  terms  in  which  he  announced  them:  the  defence, 
however  just,  was  unavailing  ;  he  was  executed  with 
the  rest,  and  the  like  fate  awaited  Fouquier  Tainville 
and  some  other  members  of  the  old  Ilevolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. The  committee  of  twenty-one  doomed  Billaud, 
Collot  d'llerbois,  Barrere,  and  Vadier,  to  transporta- 
tion ;  but  acquitted  Voulard,  Amar,  and  David :  this 
distinction  was  attributed  to  the  manly  resolution  of 
Carnot,  who  declared  that,  as  he  had  never  separated 
himself  from  the  acts,  he  would  abide  the  fate  of  his 
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colleagues :  his  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
and  his  usefulness  procured  their  safety. 

Defeated  and  disgraced  as  they  were,  the  terrorists 
did  not  suffer  these  humiliating  events  to  take  place 
without  a  shew  of  resistance.  Their  power  of  inflaming 
the  populace  was  augmented  by  the  pressure  of 
scarcity  ;  an  uncommonly  severe  season  having  brought 
indescribable  misery  and  distress  into  the  dwellings  of 
the  industrious  and  the  poor,  the  Jacobins  raised  the 
ever-ready  multitude  of  the  faubourgs,  and  beset 
the  hall  of  the  Convention,  screaming  for  bread,  the 
constitution  of  1793,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  pa- 
triots, whose  case  had  not  yet  been  investigated.  In 
their  accustomed  manner,  they  assumed  seats  on  the 
benches,  made  seditious  speeches ;  but,  at  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin,  the  Troupe  doree  assembled  ;  led  by  Pi- 
chegru,  they  entered  the  hall,  vociferating,"  Ic  reveil  du 
"  people :"  the  mob  fled,  and  tranquillity  was  restored. 
In  the  close  of  tlic  investigation,  the  committee  of 
twenty-one  sentenced  seventeen  members  of  the  Moun- 
tain to  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Ham,  and  the 
sentence  was  executed,  notwithstanding  an  attempted 
rescue. 

Perfect  quiet  was  not  yet  restored;  deprived  of 
their  leaders,  excluded  from  all  influence  in  the  com- 
mune, and  having  no  longer  a  central  place  of  meeting, 
the  Jacobins  still  prepared  a  new  and  desperate  enter- 
prize.  Prepared  with  the  form  of  a  petition,  but  sup- 
ported, as  they  hoped,  with  a  force  to  command,  a  mob 
of  thirty  thousand  squalid  i-uffians  rushed  from  the 
faubourgs,  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Convention, 
and,  clamouring  for  bread  and  the  constitution  of 
1793,  or  death,  forced  the  doors,  put  to  flight  the  ob- 
noxious members,  and  drove  from  the  chair  the  Presi- 
dent Vernier;  Boissy  d'Anglas,  with  heroic  presence 
of  mind,  supplied  his  place;  nor  did  he  retire  from  it, 
even  when  the  head  of  Ferrand*,  one  of  his  colleagues 
who  had  been  murdered  by  these  wretches,  was  put 
upon  a  pike  and  brandished  in  his  face.     From  nine 


Freron 


It  is  suggested  as  probable  that  the  insurgent*  mistook  hie  name  for  that  of 
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o'clock  till  eleven  at  m'f^ht,  the   insiircrents  retained       chap. 
possession  of  the  hall,  the  members  of  the  Mountain  ' 

party,  their  instigators  and  fellow-labourers,  passing  1795. 
whatever  decrees  they  came  prepared  to  suggest,  when 
Legendre,  supported  by  a  band  of  young  men,  armed 
with  pistols  and  sabres,  appeared ;  those  who  so  lately 
assumed  the  character  of  arrogant  despots,  became 
suppliants  for  mercy  or  fugitives  for  safety;  the  decrees 
surreptitiously  obtained,  were  as  suddenly  repealed, 
and  peace  appeared  to  be  restored.  On  the  following  2]gj  22ik1 
days,  the  tumult  was  renewed;  the  Convention  decreed  ' 
that  the  faubourg  should  be  disarmed;  some  of  the 
young  men,  urged  by  a  too  impetuous  zeal,  penetrated 
into  the  precincts  with  so  little  discretion,  that  they 
were  surrounded  and  their  retreat  cut  off;  fortunately 
their  lives  were  not  sacrificed;  and  a  force  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  armed  in  defence  of  the  legislature, 
threatening  general  destruction  by  a  cannonade  and 
bombardment,  the  insurgents  submitted,  and  this 
formidable  centre  of  sedition  and  every  species  of 
violence  was  totally  disarmed.  In  conclusion,  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Convention  were  arrested,  and 
might  with  propriety  have  been  sent  to  the  scaffold, 
but  only  six  were  selected ;  of  them,  three  eluded  their 
fate  by  stabbing  themselves  in  the  presence  of  their 
judges ;  the  other  three  made  a  similar  attempt,  but, 
not  entirely  accomplishing  their  purpose,  were  placed 
under  tlie  axe  of  the  guillotine.  The  ascendancy  of 
the  Girondists  was  now  complete ;  on  the  motion  of 
Louvet,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  an  expiatory  festival 
was  celebrated,  in  honour  of  the  victims  of  that  day, 
hitherto  considered  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  the 
Revolution. 

Thus  degraded,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  hated  by  state  of  the 
many,  and  despised  by  all  ;  administrators  of  a  system  Convnition. 
which  could  in  no  proper  sense  be  denominated  a  go- 
vernment, the  Convention  perceived   the  neccssitv  of  ^  "^'y   . 

1  .  ,1       /.  1  r  •    ^  ''  Constitution 

cnangnig  the  lorm  and  manner  ot  social  arrangement,  projected. 
The  failure  of  previous  attempts  had  imparted  some  of 
the  benefits  of  exjierience.     The  wisdom  and   disin- 
terestedness so  vaunted  in  those  who  framed  the  code 

VOL.    VI.  u 
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of  1791,  had  produced  worse  effects  than  ordinary  dis- 
plays of  folly  and  selfishness ;  the  wild  democratic  ab- 
surdity called  the  constitution  of  1793,  had  been  made 
only  to  be  suspended,  and  none  but  the  most  mischiev- 
ous of  political  fanatics  regretted  its  final  abandonment. 
The  want  of  an  executive  head,  independent  of  the 
legislative  body,  was  generally  recognized;  and  the 
folly  achieved  by  the  constituent  assembly  of  giving 
all  the  powers  of  making  laws  to  one  house,  without 
the  assent,  restraint,  or  control  of  another  assembly, 
had  been  dreadfully  demonstrated.  Still  there  was  a 
remnant,  unawed  by  events,  untaught  by  failures, 
sufficiently  sanguine  to  expect  benefit  from  the  per- 
manence of  the  democratic  system  ;  and,  as  this  party, 
by  activity  and  obstinacy,  compensated  for  the  defi- 
ciency in  number  and  credit,  there  was  still  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  rank  weed  of  jacobinism  might 
again  flourish  and  over-run  the  country. 

Emigrants  and  i)riests,  who  had  of  late  been  per- 
mitted to  return,  maintained  in  all  their  extent  the 
ancient  principles,  and  were  disposed  to  claim  their 
abolislicd  rights  and  privileges;  but,  at  all  events, 
they  looked  to  tlic  restoration  of  royalty,  in  the  person 
of  their  undoubtedly  lawful  sovereign,  Louis  the  Seven- 
teenth. Of  tlie  personal  beauty  and  mental  promise  of 
this  young  prince,  when  only  in  his  eighth  year,  we 
are  informed  by  several  near  observers*;  how  they 
were  blasted,  forms  a  disgraceful  record  of  inhumanity 
and  persevering  malignity.  His  sufferings  cannot  be 
palliated  as  the  unauthorized  acts  of  overweening  ruf- 
fians, who  misunderstood  their  instructions  or  exceeded 
their  authority ;  their  daily  proceedings,  displayed 
before  the  Convention  and  the  commime,  were  not  only 
approved,  but  loudly  applauded.  The  details,  given 
with  great  force  by  many  writersf,  form  a  disgusting 
and  appalling  display  of  the  miseries  which  a  relentless 


•  Bertrand's  Memoirs,  toI.  ii.  p.  40;  Peltier's  late  Picture  of  Paris,  toI.  i. 
p.  201. 

t  See  the  Histories,  and  Debates  in  general;  Biographical  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  158;  Lacretelle,  torn.  xii.  p.  .36";  and  the  Private  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  passim.  . 
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nation  could  inflict  on  a    child,   too  young  to  have       xct/i 

offended,  and  against  whom  nothing  could  be  advanced  '___ 

but  that  he  was  the  son  of  his  parents.  Four  months  1795. 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  denied  any  intention  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
or  improve  the  condition  of  the  persecuted  victim :  the 
Committees  and  the  Convention,  they  said,  knew  how 
to  strike  off  the  heads  of  kings,  but  not  how  to  edu- 
cate their  offspring.  The  brutal  treatment  he  received, 
the  privation  of  every  comfort  and  of  most  necessa- 
ries, impaired  his  faculties  and  undermined  his  health. 
Death,  at  length,  relieved  him  from  further  torments, 
at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  two  months,  two  years  and 
ten  months  of  which  he  had  passed  in  rigid  confine- 
ment, and  under  the  lash  of  daily  cruelty*. 

Urged  by  repeated  infractions  of  the  treaty  under 
which  they  had  consented  to  a  peace,  and  animated  by 
the  increasing  spirit  of  royalism  in  France,  the  people 
of  Britanny,  Poitou,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Normandy, 
had  again  taken  up  arms,  and  made  some  successful, 
though  partial,  attacks  on  the  republicans.  Charette 
commanded  the  Vendeans  ;  the  Chouans  and  other 
royalists  were  led  by  Count  Joseph  de  Puisaye,  Stofflet, 
and  many  other  chiefs  ;  but  their  concert  was  imper- 
fect, their  views  discordant,  and  rivalship  and  even 
animosity  prevailed  amongst  them.  Against  these  in- 
surgents, the  republican  government  applied  all  their 
means  of  force  and  intrigue;  and  they  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  transient  and  treacherous  pacification  with 
Charette.  The  Convention  deputed  three  representa- 
tives to  the  armies  of  the  coast,  of  Brest  and  Cher- 
bourg ;  assemblies  of  the  people  without  requisition 
were  declared  unlawful,  the  white  cockade  a  counter- 

*  At  tho  period  of  the  prince's  death,  many  were  of  opinion,  and  supported 
it  by  pl.iusiblc  reasons,  that  it  was  accelerated  by  poison  ;  some  thought  that  he 
had  escaped  from  captivity,  and  that  the  corpse,  u]ion  which  a  very  doubtful  and 
unsatisfactory  report  of  surgeons  was  made,  was  that  of  a  substituted  child.  If 
any  lover  of  historic  doubts,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries,  should 
lliink  proper  to  deny  the  death  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth,  he  may  find  support  for 
his  argiunents,  and  suggestions  to  guide  his  further  researches,  in  a  work  entitled 
Abrt^g^  de  I'llistoire  des  infortunes  du  Dauphin.  The  author,  who  claims  to  be 
the  son  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  is  still  alive ;  Init,  less  fortunate  than  Perkin 
Warbeck,  he  finds  no  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  countenance  liis  claims;  no  King 
of  Scotland  to  make  war,  no  rebels  to  rise  in  arms  in  .support  of  them. 
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were  denounced  against  the  leaders  of  the  Chouans. 

1795.        The  royalist  chiefs,  in  counter-declarations,  unfolded 
the  treachery  by  which  the  late  treaty  had  been  ob- 
26th.  tained.    Charette  affirmed  that  the  representatives  had 

obtained  his  acquiescence  by  positive  assurances  that 
the  royal  family  should  be  restored  ;  and,  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  sincerity,  had  left  the  insurgents  in  pos- 
session of  their  arms.  In  violation  of  these  engage- 
ments, their  chief  had  been  surrendered  to  sanguinary 
tribunals,  their  infantry  and  cavalry  disarmed,  the 
atrocities  and  horrors  of  civil  war  renewed,  and,  lastly, 
the  ill-fated  son  of  their  unfortunate  King  had,  in  a 
cowardly  manner,  been  poisoned. 
Application  to  In  thc  mcau  time,  the  Count  de  Puisaye,  coming  to 

England.  Loudou  to  solicit  assistaucc,  had  been  favourably  re- 

ceived by  Mr.  Pitt,  by  whose  direction  he  prepared  a 
memorial,  ftiUy  detailing  tlie  hopes,  the  situation,  and 
the  resources  of  the  royalists,  and  the  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  a  small  body  of  British  troops,  aided  by 
the  corps  of  emigrants  and  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
France,  would  be  able  to  effect  all  tliat  could  be  de- 
sired. Arrangements  were  made,  with  the  api)roba- 
tion  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr,  Uundas,  for  embodying 
and  placing  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  France  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  all  places  should  be  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  the  French  sovereign.  With  the 
concurrence  of  Earl  Cornwallis,  it  was  also  determined 
that  thc  command  of  the  enterprize  should  be  confided 
to  Lord  INIoira.  Assignats,  distinguished  by  a  private 
mark,  were  fabricated  in  England,  largely  circulated 
in  France,  and  received,  even  by  the  Jacobins,  as  pre- 
senting a  better  probability  of  ultimate  payment  than 
those  issued  by  the  Convention. 
Expedition  It  was  soou  fouud  that  the  secrecy,  so  essential  to 

fitted  out.  ^^g  success  of  M.  de  Puisaye's  attempt,  could  not  be 
preserved.  Emigrants  in  London,  jealous  of  his  appa- 
rently confidential  intercourse  with  ministers,  spread 
over  slight  facts  which  they  knew,  a  great  mass  of  spe- 
culation and  conjecture ;  tlic  French  government  be- 
came alarmed,  and,  rightly  divining  the  point  \vhere 
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an  attack  was  meditated,  employed  all  means  of  seduc-       x^in' 
tion  to   occasion  treachery,   and  all  the  arts  of  false 


intelligence  to  cause  inaction  in  the  royalists.  The  1795. 
protection  of  the  provinces  was  assigned  to  the  brave,  maMsthT' 
active,  and  uncompromising  General  Hoche,  who  had  French  troops. 
the  mortification  to  see  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  espe- 
cially after  the  death  of  the  young  King,  daily  and 
widely  extending,  producing  the  frequent  desertion  of 
whole  masses  of  his  troops,  who  then  became  the  most 
rancorous  enemies  of  their  former  comrades. 

Amid  numerous  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  Treachery 
M.  de  Puisaye  made  every  effort  to  create  an  effective  emigrants! 
army :  he  gained  the  assistance  of  several  emigrant 
officers ;  but  the  term  emigrant  included  so  many  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  that  no  uniformity  of  principle, 
conduct,  or  views,  could  be  depended  on.  All  agreed 
in  desiring  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  system  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  throne ;  but  the  first  class 
of  emigrants  expected  that  every  thing  in  France 
should  be  placed  on  its  ancient  footing ;  rank,  privi- 
leges, property  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  restored  to 
the  position  which  they  occupied  before  the  outbreak 
of  any  revolution.  Some  were  adverse  to  privileges, 
some  to  the  clergy  at  least,  if  not  to  Christianity  alto- 
gether. On  the  restoration  of  estates,  conflicting  opi- 
nions were  maintained  ;  while,  on  the  subject  of  suc- 
cession, a  residue  of  the  Orleans  party  would  not  con- 
sent to  exclude  that  house  from  all  hope ;  and  others 
would  have  seen  with  regret  the  surrender  of  conquest 
and  influence  which  must  have  taken  place  had  a 
counter-revolution  been  effected  by  the  aid  of  the 
allied  powers.  The  regiments  of  emigrants  already 
formed  in  England  were  anxious  to  signalize  them- 
selves on  their  native  soil ;  and  many  prisoners  of  war, 
both  military  and  naval,  obtained  permission  to  arm 
in  a  cause  to  which  they  professed  themselves  truly 
attached.  The  confidence  placed  in  these  men  was 
inconsiderate,  and,  in  the  event,  proved  most  disas- 
trous ;  but  many  emigrant  officers  of  the  navy  ac- 
cepted service  in  ranks  far  below  those  they  had  for- 
merly occupied,  and  to   which   they  still   considered 
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CaiUiiie  of 
French  ships. 


27th. 

Lauding  at 
Quiberon. 
July  3rd. 


themselves  intitled.  The  Bishop  of  Dol,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  clergy  and  gentlemen  of  good 
family,  joined  to  give  aid  and  effect  to  the  enterprize. 

After  some  discussion  whether  the  intended  aid 
should  be  first  afforded  to  the  Vendeans  or  to  another 
body  called  Chouans*,  the  latter  party  was  preferred  ; 
and  a  naval  armament,  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
was  prepared  to  convey  the  royalists  and  a  small  body 
of  British  troops,  with  which  M.  de  Puisaye  proposed 
to  effect  a  landing  and  to  maintain  his  ground  until  an 
auxiliary  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  should  arrive.  The  royalists  were  not  only 
well  armed  and  ccjuipped  themselves,  but,  with  a  libe- 
rality bordering  on  profusion,  clothes,  arms,  shoes,  pro- 
visions, and  comforts  of  every  kind  were  provided  for 
those  wlio  mi^ht  join  the  royal  army. 

Apprized  of  th(j  intended  expedition,  the  French 
sent  to  sea  a  fleet  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  under 
Admiral  ^'illaret  Joyeuse,  part  of  wliicli  cruised  be- 
fore Belleisle,  the  residue  near  Brest.  Tlie  portion  of 
Bellcisle  was  descried  by  a  squadron  of  about  equal 
strength,  commanded  by  Lord  Bridport.  The  French 
Admiral  avoided  a  general  engagement ;  but,  through 
the  superior  manoeuvring  of  his  opponent,  le  Formi- 
dable and  le  Tigre  of  eighty,  and  the  Alexandre  of 
seventy-four  guns,  were  captured;  with  singular  im- 
prudence, the  greater  portion  of  the  republican  pri- 
soners were  permitted  to  enrol  themselves  as  volunteers 
in  the  royalist  army. 

The  troops  landed  at  Quiberon,  and,  amid  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  whole  people,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Fort  Penthievre,  its  principal  defence, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Even  at 
this  early  period  of  the  enterprise,  dangerous  discords 
began   to   shew  themselves.     Count   d'Hervilly,   the 

*  The  Chouans  -were  the  Royalists  inhabiting  the  fire  departments  of  Bri- 
tanny  and  some  neighbouring  districts.  ITiey  were  accustomed  to  contraband 
trade,  brave,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms :  their  habit  was  to  lurk  in  am- 
bush and  conquer  by  surprise,  rather  than  offer  themselves  to  regular  military 
conflict ;  and  their  name,  Chouan,  corrupted  from  Chathuant,  the  Owl,  was 
given  to  them  from  their  general  preference  of  nocturnal  expeditions. — Lacn-telle, 
vol.  xii.  p.  103. 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  French  troops,  was  a  noble-      ^f^* 
man  of  high  extraction,  of  indisputable  bravery  and 


I 


loyalty,  but  positive,  dilatory,  tenacious,  punctilious,        1795. 
and  jealous  of  eveiy  one  who  could  be  supposed  to  f^o^°g*^the 
rival  his  deeds  or  eclipse  his  fame.     From  the  effect  of  emigrants. 
this  temper,  the  Comte  de  Sombreuil  was  not  permitted  to 
land  and  join   in  the  first  operations,  and  the  loyal 
inhabitants  were  disconcerted  at  seeing  the  smallness 
of  the  force  by  which  the  royal  standard  was  to  be 
reared,  and   the  republican  government  overthrown. 
Had  d'Hervilly  been  more  enterprising,  a  junction  with 
the  Vendeans  might  have  been  effected,  and  the  whole 
province   of  Britanny    acquired.     Hoche,    who    was 
largely   reinforced,   concealed  his   strength,   and  the  Defeat  of  the 
royalists  soon  experienced  the  superiority  of  his  tactics,  ™^'^ 
by  a  defeat  which   they  sustained   in  an   injudicious 
attack  on  the  intrenched  camp  of  Sainte  Barbe,  where, 
after   an  engagement  conducted  with  great  bravery,  juiy  I6. 
they  were  utterly  routed,  d'Hervilly  and  their  principal 
leaders  killed,  and  the  retreat  of  the  survivors  was  pro- 
tected only  by  the  fire  of  the  British  fleet.     Other  at- 
tempts of  the  royalists  met  with  no  better  success ;  the 
zeal  of  the  people  was  chilled  by  terror,  and  when,  as  a 
last  resource,  Count  Sombreuil,  on  whom  the  command 
had  devolved,  landed  with  sixteen  hundi'ed  men,  he 
met  but  a  cool  and  indifferent  reception,  very  different 
from  that  which  attended  the  first  disembarkation. 

Fort  Penthievre  was  now  the  only  strong  defence  Attack  of 
of  the  royalists ;  it  was  capable  of  a  long,  and  proba-  pg^tiii^^g. 
bly  successful,  resistance  to  the  opposed  force;  but 
treachery  completed  the  ruin  of  the  enterprize.  The 
garrison,  by  a  strange  imprudence,  was  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  men  who,  by  the  simulation  of  altered 
sentiments,  had  been  liberated  from  English  prisons, 
and  to  those  least  to  be  trusted  of  the  regiment  of 
Hervilly.  Thirty  or  forty  of  them,  having  first  estab- 
lished a  confraternity  with  the  others  of  their  descrip- 
tion, deserted  from  the  fort,  and  conveyed  to  the 
besiegers  intelligence  which  enabled  them  to  effect  a 
surprise.  A  body  of  grenadiers,  headed  by  General 
Menage,  aided  by  columns  under  Hoche,  Humbert, 
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xcui'      ^^^^  Valtaux,  marched  to  the  attack,  at  about  eleven 
^  o'clock.     The  night  was  not  merely  one  of  storm,  but 

1796.  a  furious  hurricane.  Peals  of  thunder,  torrents  of  rain, 
July  19-20.  ^^^^  t^^^  roaring  of  the  sea,  prevented  the  garrison  from 
hearing  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  while  a  tempest 
of  wind,  such  as  rarely  occurs  in  these  climates,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  navy  to  approach  the  shore, 
even  if  they  had  been  apprized  of  the  existing  danger. 
The  republicans  themselves,  confounded  with  the 
density  of  the  darkness,  the  frequency  of  the  lightning, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind,  which,  rendering 
their  footing  over  a  stony  and  irregular  beach  insecure, 
frequently  overthrew  them  in  heaps,  were  disposed  to 
refuse  perseverance.  Encouraged  at  last  by  the 
treacherous  deserters,  and  animated  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Hoche,  they  continued  to  advance.  Their 
progress  had  not  yet  been  heard  or  suspected ;  the  de- 
serters liad  communicated  to  them  the  pass-word; 
they  killed  the  sentries,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
boxes  against  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  day-break 
saw  the  three-coloured  flag  waving  on  the  western 
tower,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  the  traitors,  too 
heedlessly  trusted.  Aided  by  them,  tlie  assailants  were 
able  to  scale  the  walls ;  the  brave  and  faithful  Tou- 
lonese  cannoneers  were  killed  at  tlieir  guns  by  their 
false  associates,  and  the  fort  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
republicans. 
Total  defeat  of  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  royalists  were 
therojahsts.  f^j-g^^  apprized  of  their  danger  by  the  sound  of  artillery. 
A  brave  band  was  immediately  collected,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  de  Sombreuil,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished officers ;  but,  before  they  knew  the  extent  of 
their  misfortune  in  other  respects,  the  aspect  of  the 
ocean,  where  the  British  fleet  was  struggling  to  main- 
tain its  station,  and  where  the  floating  remains  of  boats 
and  other  craft  proved  the  perils  which  had  been  en- 
countered in  endeavours  to  land,  convinced  them  that 
no  efiectual  succour  could  be  derived  from  that  quarter. 
When,  ignorant  of  its  surrender,  they  approached  the 
fort,  to  their  inexpressible  consternation,  tlie  batteries 
were  opened  upon  them ;  they  found  that  Iloche  had 
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captured  their  park  of  artillery,  and  was  dispatching  a       xcm' 

force  to  intercept  their  passage  to  the  sea  shore.   With  " 

heroic  firmness,  Sombreuil  advanced  to  attack  the  17%. 
enemy,  and,  although  deficient  in  ammunition,  gained 
a  fort,  in  which  he  hoped  to  maintain  himself  until  a 
retreat  to  the  fleet  could  be  effected.  Increasing  num- 
bers pressed  on  to  attack  him  on  every  side,  the  libe- 
rated prisoners  deserted  in  a  body,  having  first  fired  on 
their  associates  the  muskets  with  which  they  were  en- 
trusted ;  but  still  the  brave  little  band  resisted  the 
overbearing  power,  shouting,  as  if  secure  of  victory, 
Vive  la  France !  A  corvette  from  the  English  fleet, 
which  with  great  difficulty  kept  its  station,  galled  the 
republicans  with  a  destructive  fire,  and  their  unremitted 
efforts  promised  success,  when  shouts  arose  from  the 
adverse  party,  "  Lay  down  your  arms,  brave  emigrants, 
"  we  do  not  wish  to  harm  you ;  we  are  all  Frenchmen." 
Humbert  strenuously  expressed  these  sentiments,  and 
a  disposition  was  shewn  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  A 
treaty  was  commenced  between  Hoche  and  the  royalist 
commander ;  but  before  it  was  commenced,  the  British 
corvette,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  royalists,  desisted  from 
firing.  De  Sombreuil  concluded  an  arrangement  with 
Hoche,  in  which  most  nobly  he  disclaimed,  as  to  his 
own  person,  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  he- 
roically oftei'ing  his  own  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  save  his 
companions.  It  was  agreed  that  the  emigrants  should 
be  free  to  re-imbark,  and  that  the  soldiers  who  had 
joined  them  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  but  with 
liberty  to  enrol  in  the  armies  of  the  republic.  A 
dreadful  scene  ensued.  Numbers  of  loyal  individuals, 
who  had  set  all  their  hopes  on  this  enterprise,  and 
who  saw  from  its  failure  nothing  but  disgrace,  misery, 
and  danger,  anticipated  the  evils  they  apprehended  by 
self-destruction:  crowds  of  men,  old  and  young,  of 
women,  and  even  children,  marched  resolutely  into  the 
sea,  and  found,  what  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  termed,  an  untimely  death. 

When  the  storm  abated,  and  British  boats  could  Fauieiuiof 
approach  the  shore,  the  emigrants  prepared  to  depart,  ^  ^"^  tjxpedition. 
according  to  the  treaty ;  but  a  fatal  impediment  arose. 
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The  government  had  sent  to  the  army  two  commis- 
sioners, TalHen  and  Blad :  the  latter  was  a  mere  cypher ; 
consequently  the  whole  real  authority  devolved  on 
Tallien.  In  him  the  demon  which  had  incited  him  to 
the  massacres  in  September,  and  prompted  him  in  his 
pro-consulate  at  Bordeaux,  no  longer  restrained  by  the 
better  spirit  which  influenced  his  wife,  raged  with  its 
wonted  ferocity.  He  forbad  the  execution  of  the 
treaty ;  a  military  commission  was  established,  and 
eight  hundred  new  murders  distinguished  the  career  of 
this  pretended  champion  of  humanity  and  extirpator 
of  the  system  of  terror.  Happily  for  a  few,  Tallien 
was  recalled  to  Paris ;  his  colleague,  with  ingenious 
humanity,  directed  the  military  commission  to  pass 
over  all  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  at  the 
time  of  their  cmi^jration  ;  and  the  tribunal  extended 
its  discretionary  power  over  all  who  appeared  to  be 
young  enough  to  claim  its  benefits,  abstaining  from 
inciuirics  into  facts.  It  is  added,  that  the  execution  of 
'J'allien's  bloody  treachery  was  not  confided  to  the  brave 
men  who  had  encountered  the  invaders  in  the  field, 
but  to  Dutcli  and  Belgian  deserters,  the  outcasts  of 
their  country,  and  the  refuse  of  mankind.  The  conduct 
of  Hoche  in  this  transaction  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  Sensible  that  his  conduct  was  in- 
capable of  defence,  he  strenuously  denied  having  ac- 
ceded to  any  capitulation ;  the  royalists  assert  the 
direct  contrary.  Republican  writers*  deny  that  any 
capitulation  took  place,  and,  in  support  of  their  opinion, 
cite  a  letter  written  by  Hoche,  and  generally  published, 
affirming  that  his  honour  as  an  officer  is  sufficient  to 
repel  the  assertion.  Of  his  bravery  and  conduct  in 
the  field  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  his  veracity 
is  certainly  not  to  be  deemed  superior  to  that  of  the 
brave  men  who  were  sacrificed  after  believing  in  him. 
The  facts,  which  are  undisputed,  incline  the  balance  of 
credit  strongly  against  him.  In  a  tone  of  less  confident 
denial,  it  is  said  that  Hoche  knew  the  law  against 
emigrants  too  well,  and  had  been  himself  too  much 


•  Thiers,  torn.  vii.  p.  518  ;  Victories  et  Conquetes,  torn.  It.  p.  229 ;  Diction- 
naire  des  Balailles,  &c.,  torn,  iii   p.  355. 
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endangered  on  unfounded  suspicions,  again  to  risk  his 
safety ;  that  he  never  heard  of  any  promise  made  by 
Humbert,  and  that  the  emigrants  confided  too  rashly 
in  the  unauthorized  cry  of  the  repubHcan  soldiery*. 
This  equivocating  defence  is  too  shallow  to  need  refuta- 
tion, and  is  best  answered  by  the  fact,  that  his  own 
officers,  sensible  of  the  disgrace  they  should  incur,  re- 
fused to  form  the  mihtary  tribunal.  De  Sombreuil,  in 
his  death,  displayed  a  magnanimity  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  proudest  hero  named  in  history. 
The  Bishop  of  Dol  and  liis  clergy  underwent  the  same 
fate,  without  sullying  their  honour  or  disgracing  their 
faith. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  last  attempt  of  the 
royalists  in  favour  of  their  sovereign.  No  effectual 
insurrection  could  afterward  be  made ;  small  bands, 
under  resolute  leaders,  may  rather  be  celebrated  as 
having  done  harm  to  the  enemy  than  achieved  benefit 
to  any  one.  The  English  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  Noirmoutier  and  captured  ITsle  Dieu;  an 
acquisition  of  no  importance  in  itself,  but  calculated  to 
create  alarm  and  oblige  the  republicans  to  employ  a 
considerable  force  on  the  coast.  A  new  pacification 
was  at  length  effected,  and  the  British  fleet  returned 
home. 

In  considering  this  most  unfortunate  expedition, 
the  conduct  of  the  British  government  has  been  as- 
sailed with  vehement  censure  and  exposed  to  malig- 
nant calumnies.  It  required  only  a  slight  exertion  of 
a  very  mean  intellect  to  represent  that  the  delay  in 
sending  the  reinforcement,  under  Lord  Moira,  and  the 
precipitate  advance  of  that  which  was  employed,  were 
injudicious ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  French 
officers,  royalists,  and  the  agents  of  the  princes,  decided 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  first  expedition,  while,  in 
less  than  a  month,  it  was  proved  that,  through  jealousy 
among  the  officers,  insubordination  among  the  men, 
the  rapacity  of  some  and  the  treachery  of  others,  no 
possible  exertion  could  have  made  the  objects  of  the 

•  Thiers,  torn.  vii.  p.  518  ;  Dictioniiaire  des  Batailles,  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  555. 
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expedition  attainable.  Many  writers,  both  royalist  and 
republican,  imputed  to  the  English  government,  or,  in 
their  brief  condensation  of  it,  to  INIr.  Pitt,  views  entirely 
perfidious.  He  never  wished,  they  said,  to  restore  the 
royal  authority,  but  merely  to  foment  such  an  insur- 
rection as,  by  dividing  Frenchmen  against  each  other, 
would  prevent  the  country  from  acquiring,  under  a 
stable  and  well-combined  government,  the  importance 
which  his  national  jealousy,  inherited  from  his  father, 
made  him  desirous  to  withhold*.  Such  charges  are 
refuted  by  the  whole  conduct  of  government,  from  the 
time  when  they  assigned  to  the  emigrants  arms,  rank, 
and  pay,  to  that  in  which,  yielding  to  their  importu- 
nities at  a  time  of  great  national  difficulty,  so  powerful 
and  expensive  an  armament  was  equipped.  These 
writers  assert  that  the  naval  officers  of  France  were 
permitted  to  engage  in  this  service,  that  by  their  de- 
struction England  might  be  relieved  from  the  fear  that 
tliey  would  establisli  the  naval,  as  the  annies  had  the 
military,  superiority  of  France  ;  and  that,  when  the 
royalists  were  engaged  with  Hoche,  the  British  gun- 
boats fired  on  them  with  no  less  animosity  than  on 
their  opponentsf-  There  may  have  been  in  France 
people  who  could  be  deceived  by  such  absurdities  ; 
but  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Eng- 
land must  know  that  the  superiority  of  her  flag  was 
never  established  or  sustained  but  in  fair  and  manly 
combat,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  practice  observed  by 
other  nations,  the  men  whose  broadsides  had  sunk  an 
enemy's  ship  were  ever  most  active  in  their  boats  to 
save  the  lives  of  their  enemies;^. 

As,  by  the  known  law  of  France,  a  female  could 
not  ascend  the  throne,  nor  could  a  title  to  the  crown 
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Among  many  other  writers,  see  M6moiie8  de  I'Abbe  Georgel,  torn  v.  p. 


t  Dictionnaire  des  Batailles,  torn.  iii.  p.  354,  and  many  other  works. 

X  In  this  narrative,  I  have  chiefly  followed  Lacretellu,  tome  xii.  p.  295,  et 
seqq. ;  but  I  have  consulted  a  large  mass  of  histories  and  memoirs,  particularly 
Thiers,  tome  vii.  p.  466,  ct  seqq.;  Victoires  et  Conquetes,  tome  iv.  p.  180;  Dic- 
tionnaire des  Batailles,  tome  iii.  p.  339  ;  La  Valine,  tome  iii.  p.  15;  the  first  six 
chapters  of  Rivington's  Annual  Kegisttr  for  1796;  the  Moniteur,  and  Debrett'g 
Collection  of  State  Papers. 
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be  derived  from  one,  the  detention  and  ill-treatment  of      ^"^n. 

the  Princess  after  the  murder  of  her  parents  was  a . 

mere  act  of  vulgar  and  wanton  cruelty.  At  the  pre-  i795. 
sent  time,  whether  instigated  by  shame,  visited  by  a 
transient  gleam  of  humanity,  or  pursuing  some  scheme 
of  undefined  policy,  the  French  government  liberated 
their  afflicted,  oppressed,  and  innocent  victim,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  After  a  considerable 
time  spent  in  negotiation,  she  was  secretly  conveyed 
to  Basle,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  friends;  the 
republic  receiving  in  exchange  the  commissioners  deli- 
vered up  by  Dumouriez,  Drouet,  the  post-master,  and 
Semonville  and  Maret,  who  had  been  arrested  by  the 
governor  of  Milan.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  most 
graciously  received  at  the  imperial  court :  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand  ;  but,  in 
performance  of  a  promise  made  by  her  parents,  she 
conferred  it  on  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  son  of  the 
Count  d'Artois*.  The  tardy  act  of  humanity  in  the 
French  government  was  distinguished  by  one  of  cha- 
racteristic malignity.  When  the  royal  sufferer  was  November  27. 
about  to  depart,  ]\I.  Carletti,  Ambassador  from  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  then  concluded 
peace  with  France,  as  the  only  foreign  ambassador 
representing  a  sovereign  who  was  a  relation  of  the 
daughter  of  liouis  the  Sixteenth,  expressed  a  desire 
to  pay  her  a  visit  of  compliment.  He  received  not 
only  a  rugged  and  brutal  refusal,  but  a  prohibition  to 
transact  business  any  longer  with  the  rulers  of  the 
republic. 

Turning  our  attention  from  the  direct  successors  statoofthc 
to  the  throne,  on  whom  the  first  hopes  of  all  true  roy-  ^  *''^"*  *™'  ^* 
alists  would  fix,  it  is  only  necessary  briefly  to  notice 
the  Orleans  branch,  to  whose  interests  a  large  number 
of  individuals  were  attached  ;  but  the  chief  of  that 
family,  after  the  ruin  of  his  house,  was  an  expatriated 
wanderer,  leading  a  life  of  virtue  and  honour,  but  not 
attempting  to  head  a  party,  for  there  was  none  capable 
of  contending  against  the  republicans  and  the  Icgiti- 

•   llivington's  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  *y,  ♦IS. 
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mate  royalists  who  would  have  been  equally  adverse  to 
his  pretensions*. 

Amid  the  difficulties  of  a  depreciated  currency, 
civil  war  and  scarcity,  the  people  imploring  for  bread 
and  at  the  same  time  offering  every  species  of  obstruc- 
tion to  their  labours,  the  Convention  proceeded  in  the 
task  they  had  assigned  themselves.  The  formation  of 
a  new  constitution  was  confided  to  a  committee  of 
eleven,  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  Cambacercs,  Syeyes,  Louvet,  and 
Lareveilliere  Lepaux.  Without  particularly  adverting 
to  their  debates  and  differences  of  opinion,  it  may  suf- 
fice to  state  that  in  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
many  former  errors  were  removed,  although  the  system 
substituted  was  not  free  from  great  objections.  Instead 
of  a  single  legislative  assembly,  where  in  haste  or  in 
fear,  without  discussion,  without  freedom  of  debate, 
laws  were  passed  and  decrees  of  confiscation  or  of 
death  enacted,  two  legislative  bodies  or  chambers  were 
created  ;  the  one,  from  its  component  number,  called 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  the  other,  comprising 
lialf  as  manv  members,  was  stvled  the  Council  of  An- 


*  The  fate  of  two  brothers  of  this  prince,  the  Due  de  Monpensier,  and  the 
Conit<?  de  Beaujolois,  merits  notice,  althouph  it  forms  no  portion  of  this  history. 
In  puisuance  of  the  decree  of  the  Convention  against  their  family,  they  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  John,  nt  Marseilles.  In  the  insurrection  of  roy- 
alists, by  which  the  murders  of  the  republicans  were  retaliated,  their  lives  were 
in  imminent  jeopardy ;  but  when  that  danger  was  over,  their  strict  confinement 
•was  mitigated,  and  they  planned  a  bold  and  daring  escape.  The  Count  de  Beau- 
jolois accomplished  his  design  ;  but  learned,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking for  America,  that  the  Duke,  less  fortunate  than  himself,  had  been  re- 
captured in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  the  wall  of  a  fort  by  which  he  had  broken 
his  leg.  Disdaining  that  liberty  which  his  brother  could  not  sliare  with  him,  he 
returned  and  surrendered  liimself  again  a  prisoner.  Both  were  afterward  libe- 
rated, and  arrived  in  America ;  but  their  constitutions  were  impaired  by  the 
length  and  rigour  of  their  confinement,  and  both  were  speedily  consigned  to  the 
grave. — Lacretclle,  tome  xii.  p.  2,  p.  215.  Alison,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.  It  is  proper 
in  this  to  advert  to  a  fact  whach  before  had  escaped  my  recollection,  Savary, 
Due  de  Ro^-igo,  in  his  Memoirs,  tome  ii.  partie  2,  p.  228,  mentions  that  when  he 
became  >liiiister  of  Police,  on  the  removal  of  Fouch^,  he  discoTered  a  voluminous 
collection  of  papers  belonging  to  the  Due  d'0rl<^ans  (Egalit^),  the  perusal  of 
which  removed  much  of  the  prejudice  he  had  previously  entertained  against  that 
prince.  He  shewed  the  papers  to  Bonaparte,  who  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
Duke  was  not  a  wicked  man ;  that  he  had  been  a  tool  in  the  hands  ol  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution,  who  committed  him,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies;  and 
when  once  they  had  succeeded,  their  extortion  knew  no  bounds.  He  ordered  the 
papers  to  be  destroyed;  and  there  are,  consequently,  no  means  of  deciding  whether 
his  judgment  was  rightly  formed  or  not ;  but  the  anecdote  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  justice  to  an  individual  whom  all  parties  have  attacked  and  con- 
demned, and  in  whose  favour  no  one  lias  raised  lus  voice. 
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cients.     A  member  of  the  first  assembly  was  to  be  full       xcm' 

thirty  years  of  age,  during  the  last  ten  of  which  he       "        

must  have  been  resident  in  the  republic,  or  absent  on  1795. 
mission  from  government.  The  Council  of  Ancients 
was  to  be  formed  of  married  men  or  widowers,  forty 
years  old  at  the  least,  having  resided  or  been  absent, 
as  in  the  last  case,  fifteen  years.  Such  were  the  deli- 
berative bodies  to  which  the  making  of  laws  was  as- 
signed ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  qualification 
in  property  was  required  from  the  members  of  either. 
Laws  were  to  originate  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  Ancients. 
As  an  executive  power,  some  were  desirous  of  appoint- 
ing a  president,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 
but  it  was  finally  settled  that  an  executive  directory 
of  five  members,  having  attained  the  age  of  forty,  and 
already  been  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  councils 
or  ministers,  should  be  established.  One  of  them  was 
to  retire  every  year,  and  they  were  first  to  be  nomi- 
nated after  a  ballot  by  the  legislative  body,  and  in  like 
manner  approved  by  the  Ancients. 

One  of  the  primary  principles  laid  down  in  the  obnoxious 
code  was,  that  every  citizen  had  a  right,  immediately 
or  mediately,  to  concur  in  the  formation  of  laws,  and  in 
the  nomination  of  representatives  of  the  people  and  of 
public  functionaries ;  but,  in  defiance  of  this  apparently 
solemn  declaration,  the  Convention,  sensible  of  the  con- 
tempt and  liatrcd  in  which  they  were  held,  and  appre- 
hensive that  most  of  them  would  be  rejected  on  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  by  two  decrees,  termed,  in  their 
style,  of  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  of  Fructidor,  ordered 
that  two-thirds  of  the  new  councils  should  be  com- 
posed of  tliemselves,  which,  as  they  were  reduced  by 
the  various  events  of  the  revolution  to  about  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  amounted  to  a  declaration  that 
nearly  all  of  them  should  continue  to  be  legislators. 

The  constitution  and   the  decrees  were  first  sub-  August  22-30. 
mitted  to  the  armies,  who  received  them  with  accla-  i^esistance  to 
mations ;  but  the  people  in   the  primary  assemblies, 
although  they  gladly  accepted  the  constitution,  differed 
as  to  the  decrees,  which,  in  some  places,  obtained  a 
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sullen  acquiescence,  in  others  met  with  strenuous  re- 
sistance. In  Paris  particularly,  the  opposition  was 
loud  and  unmeasured ;  petitions  of  more  than  ordinary 
audacity  w^ere  presented ;  the  sections  resounded  with 
furious  declamations,  arms  were  appealed  to,  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  thirty  thousand  men  were  raised,  led  by 
General  Danican,  a  brave  oiRcer,  but  not  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Apprehending  forcible  resistance,  and  in- 
structed by  their  ignominious  position  during  the  late 
insurrections,  the  rulers  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  five  thousand  regular  troops,  under 
General  ]\Ienou;  levied,  as  a  civic  force,  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  most  desperate  ruffians  which  the  gaols  and 
the  highways  could  produce;  men  who  gloried  in  the 
tenth  of  August,  and  had  probably  participated  in  the 
second  of  September;  but  their  patrons  styled  them 
the  sacred  band,  or  the  patriots  of  1789.  The  insur- 
gents were  not,  as  on  so  many  former  occasions,  merely 
the  inhabitants  of  manufactories  and  workshops; 
many  were  undoubtedly  of  that  class,  but  they  were 
drawn  out  to  aid  some  of  the  most  considerable  in- 
habitants of  the  city ;  their  cry  was,  "  Bread  and  the 
"  constitution  of  1793."  Heading  a  strong  military 
body,  IMenou  attempted  to  disarm  the  section  formerly 
called  des  fillcs  St.  lliomas,  afterward  Ic  Pclletier, 
inhabited  by  opulent  and  respectable  persons ;  finding 
himself  resisted,  he  most  injudiciously  entered  into  a 
parley,  and  Avithdrew  his  forces.  This  conduct  occa- 
sioned general  consternation  in  the  Convention,  when 
Barras  dispelled  fear,  and  influenced  the  fate  of  the 
day,  together  with  that  of  France  and  of  Europe,  by 
an  unexpected  proposal :  "  I  have  the  man  you  want," 
he  said ;  "  a  little  Corsican  officer,  whom  I  knew  at 
"  Toulon;  he  is  brave  and  skilful,  and  will  not  stand 
"  upon  ceremonies." 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the  indi^^dual  thus  sud- 
denly called  into  important  action  ;  Menou  was  dis- 
missed with  disgrace  and  reproach,  and  only  avoided 
punishment  by  the  mediation  of  Barras,  who  took  on 
himself  the  chief  command,  but  performed  nothing  ; 
the  whole  direction  of  the  conffict  being  entrusted  to 
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Bonaparte.  His  eagle  eye  discerned  at  once  the  extent       xcm' 

of  danger  and  means  of  defence,  and,  in  a  very  few  '__^ 

hours,  he  had  established  posts   in   all   the  avenues        1795. 
to    the  Tuileries,    possessed   himself  of   the  bridges, 
to    prevent  co-operation    between  the  sections   lying 
on  opposite   sides  of  the  river,  and  formed   a  strong 
reserve  in   the   Place  de   Louis  Quinze.      Although 
much  inferior  to  his  opponents  in  numbers,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  possessing  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  ; 
while  they,   from  the    recent    disarming,   had    none.  4 
Confident  in  their  numbers,  and  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating  the  means  of  resistance  which  had  been  so 
suddenly  and  efficaciously    prepared,  the   insurgents 
advanced  to  invest  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  and 
obtain  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  decrees.     The  He  suppresses 
contest  began  in  the  rue  St.  Honore,  where  Bonaparte,  Ibn."^""*^" 
having  established  a  strong  post,  with  two  guns  at  the 
Cul-de-sac    Dauphine,     opposite    the    church   of    St. 
Roch,  saw  with  pleasure  the  national  guard  involving 
their  long  and  dense  columns   in  the  narrow  street. 
When  they  had  established  a  body  of  grenadiers  in 
front  of  the  church,  the  troops  in  the  Cul-de-sac  opened 
a   fire   of  musketry,  grape   and   canister   shot.     The 
slaughter  was  swift  and  tremendous;  the  insurgents 
made  every  eifort   which  ill-conducted  bravery  could 
suggest ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  an  hour,  in  which  several 
hundred  lives  were  lost,  they  were  dispersed,  and  all 
the  eighty  sections  successively  disarmed.     The  event 
is  sometimes  called  the  day  of  the  sections ;  sometimes, 
from  its  name  in  the  repubhcan  calendar,   the  treize 
Vendemaire.      The   Convention   did   not   pursue   its 
victory  by  any   considerable  acts  of  vengeance;  the 
effect  of  the  struggle  was  to  prove  that  a  small  band  of 
loyal  soldiery  was  sufficient  to  restrain   the  turbulence 
of  a  great  number  of  disaff"ected ;  and  the  sequel  was, 
that  it  was  very  long  ere  riots  in  Paris  were  renewed*. 

*  Tlie  ntirrative  of  these  transactions  will  be  found,  without  any  material  va- 
riation, in  all  the  histories  of  France,  and  the  periodical  works.  The  constitution 
is  given  in  all  the  collections  of  state  papers;  among  others,  Rivington's  Annual 
Register,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  '268;  Debrelt's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  1  ; 
Peltier,  Paris  pendant  I'Annee  1795,  torn.  ii.  p.  449;  and  for  particulars  relating 
to  the  insurrection,  see  Lcs  Brigands  deniasques  par  Auguste  Danican  ;  the  Life 
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France  had  now  been  six  years  engaged  in  a  scries 
of  revolutions,  with  a  continual  profession  of  seeking 
to  establish  liberty ;  yet  there  had  never  been  a  mo- 
ment in  which  the  nation  could  justly  be  termed  free : 
there  never  had  been  a  time  when  every  man  might 
declare  his  opinion,  publish  his  judgment,  worship  his 
Maker,  or  hold  his  property,  without  fear  of  the  lamp- 
iron,  the  musket,  the  flood,  or  the  guillotine.  The 
new  constitution  completely  overthrew  the  fabric  of  a 
democratic  republic,  but  aflbrdcd  no  substitute  under 
which  true  freedom  might  be  sustained  by  the  strength 
of  a  well-constructed  and  efficient  government,  with 
permanent,  defined,  and  undisputed  authority.  From 
tlie  appeal  being  first  made  to  the  army,  it  might  easily 
be  seen  that  ^Ir.  Burke's  prophecy  of  an  irresistible 
military  ascendancy  was  certainly  and  speedily  to  be 
accomplished. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  new  government, 
the  Convention  ceased  to  be  a  legislature,  and  never 
did  an  assembly  carry  with  it  a  greater  portion  of  con- 
tempt and  detestation*.  But  the  Convention  may  be 
said  rather  to  have  transmigrated  than  died,  since  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislative  bodies,  without  a  pretext  of 
election,  or  a  show  of  representation,  were  filled  by 
their  own  autliority,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  chicane 
and  dishonesty  with  which  the  new  system  of  govern- 


of  Bonaparte  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  iii.  p  GG ;  and  most  particularly  Montho- 
lon,  vol.  iii.  p.  63,  on  information  derived  from  Napoleon  himself. 

•  Prud'homme,  a  fierce  and  sanguinarj-  writer,  who  had,  in  1789,  signalized 
liimself  as  author  of  a  Journal  called  Les  Revolutions  de  Paris,  and  whose  pre- 
possessions, as  Mr.  Alison  observes,  led  him  to  any  thing  rather  tllan  an  exagge- 
ration of  the  horrors  of  the  popular  party,  gives  (Histoire  des  Erreurs,  &c. 
tom.  vi.  p.  512,  and  Tableau  general)  this  abstract  of  the  acts  of  the  Convention  s 
*'  lis  sittings  continued  thirty-seven  months  and  four  days,  during  which  time 
"  11,210  laws  were  enacted,  and  3(iO  conspiracies  and  140  insurrections  de- 
"  nouuced ;  18,613  persons  were  put  to  death  by  the  guillotine.  The  civil  war 
"  at  Lyons  cost  31,2(X)  men  ;  that  at  Marseille  s  729.  At  Toulon  14, '^25  were  de- 
"  stroyed :  and,  in  the  re-actions  in  the  South,  after  the  fall  of  Hobespierre, 
"  7-0  individuals  perished.  The  war  in  La  Vendee  is  computed  to  have  caused 
"  the  destruction  of  9tH),0lX>  men,  and  more  than  '20,000  dwellings.  Impressed 
"  vrilh  images  of  terror,  4790  persons  committed  suicide;  and  34(JO  women  died 
"  in  consequence  of  premature  deliveries ;  20,000  are  computed  to  have  died  of 
"  famine,  and  1550  were  driven  to  insanity.  In  the  colonies,  ri4,000  white  men, 
•'women  and  children,  and  GO, 000  people  of  colour,  were  massacred;  two 
**  towns,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  habitations,  were  burnt.  1  he  loss  of 
"  men  in  the  war  is  estimated,  though  probablv  below  the  real  truth,  at 
"  800.000." 
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ment  was  to  be  carried  on,  the  majority  of  the  Council        x^|n" 

of  Five  Hundred  acquired  the  nomination  of  the   Di- 

rectors  by  a  trick.  They  sent  a  list  of  fifty  persons  to  179:). 
the  Council  of  Ancients ;  forty-five  were  men  so  ob- 
scure and  insignificant,  that  there  could  be  no  proba- 
bility of  their  being  chosen ;  consequently,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients  were,  with  some  expressions  of  discon- 
tent, obliged  to  return  the  five  whom  the  other  body 
had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list*.  They  were  Bar- 
ras,  Rewbell,  Lareveilliere  Lepaux,  Letourneur  de  la 
Manche,  and  Syeyes ;  but,  the  latter  declining  the 
office,  Carnot  was  substituted :  every  one  of  them  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  King.  Barras  was  of  a 
noble  family  of  Provence,  nephew  of  a  naval  officer 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war, 
of  a  noble  aspect  and  dignified  manner ;  his  magni- 
ficent style  of  living,  and  restoration  of  ancient  man- 
ners, soon  exposed  him  both  to  applause  and  censure. 
Rewbell  was  an  avocat  of  Colmar  in  Alsace,  a  man  of 
ability,  but  not  celebrated  as  an  orator;  his  strong 
German  accent  being  irreconcilable  to  the  French 
ear ;  but,  in  the  Directory,  it  soon  became  visible  that, 
although  Barras  was  the  apparent  head,  Rewbell  was 
the  real  leader.  Larevelliere  Lepaux  was  hunch- 
backed and  club-footed,  feeble  and  shallow,  aiming 
to  found  an  anti-christian  sect,  called  Theophilanthro- 
pists,  but  little  regarded  by  any.  Letourner  was  a 
man  of  such  slender  ability,  that  his  election  could 
only  be  attributed  to  caprice :  he  was  an  officer  of 
engineers,  and  had  made  an  attempt  to  translate 
Shakspcare.  Superior  to  all  these  in  talent,  and  by 
the  benefits  he  had  rendored  to  his  country,  was  Car- 
not :  his  name  has  already  occurred  so  often,  that  a 
recapitulation  of  his  services  is  unnecessary  ;  a  greater 
contrast  could  not  be  invented  than  that  which  distin- 
guished his  practical  usefulness  from  the  speculative- 
ness  of  Syeyes,  for  wliom  he  was  substitutedf .     These 


•  Thiers,  torn.  viii.  p.  80 


peatcd 
Icon 


,  .....        J,.         w„. 

t  Those  slight  delineations  arc  derived  from  Montholon,  vol.  iii.  p.  84,  rc- 
tcd,  with  slight  variations,  by  Las  Cases  ;  Journal  of  the  Private  Life  of  Napo- 
ri  at  St.  Helena,  vol.  ii.  part  4,  p.  134  ;    Lacretelle,  torn,  xiii,  p.  1 ;   Thiers. 
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directors  were  habited  in  gorgeous  fancy  dresses ;  had 
apartments  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  splen- 
didly furnished,  and  gave  audiences,  seated  on  gilt 
chairs,  resembling  thrones ;  so  utterly  extinguished 
was  the  spirit  of  sans-culotte  equality ;  so  practically 
was  refuted  the  republican  jargon  wliich  four  years 
before  had  been  uttered  by  (Jondorcet,  C'outhon,  Cha- 
bot,  and  philosophers  of  that  class*.  The  Council  of 
Ancients  held  its  sittings  at  the  Tuileries ;  that  of  Five 
Hundred  at  the  Palais  Bourbon. 

Considering  the  stations  from  which  they  had  been 
called,  and  their  probable  prospects  in  life,  the  eleva- 
tion of  these  men  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
them;  but  a  steady  view  of  their  duties  and  their 
dangers  was  calculated  to  create  alarm  and  apprehen- 
sion. They  had  to  fear  the  machinations  of  two  par- 
ties, opposed  to  each  other,  but  no  less  so  to  them  ;  the 
royalists  and  the  furious  democrats,  who  not  merely 
deplored  the  fall  of  llobespierre,  but  wished  to  revive 
the  system  of  terror,  who  claimed  the  equal  division  of 
all  property  among  tlic  j)eople,  and  tlie  abolition  of  all 
distinctions,  obliging  every  one  to  contribute  to  the 
general  good  ])y  tlie  labour  of  his  handsf.  To  the 
intrigues  and  concealed  operations  of  the  royahst 
party  tlie  directors  o])poscd  vigilance  and  the  terror 
resulting  from  the  ill  success  which  had  hitlierto 
awaited  their  attempts;  the  others  tliey  met  by  the 
employment  of  spies,  who,  seeming  to  enter  into  their 
views,  disclosed  all  their  projects  and  their  means.  To 
gratify  this  party,  the  government  made  a  delusive 
shew  of  extreme  rigour  toward  the  royalists:  publishers 
of  their  sentiments  were  doomed  to  death,  and  not 
executed,  while  individuals  under  prosecution  walked 
unmolested  and  undisguised  about  the  capital ;  but  the 
tenth  of  August  was  kept  with  its  usual  ceremonies ; 
a  decree  was  passed  that  the  twenty-first  of  January 


lorn.  viii.  p.  Tt?  ;  La  Vallee,  torn.  iii.  p.  3  ;  and  seyeral  slight  or  occasional  publi- 
cations :  les  Brigands  demasques ;  les  Cinq  ilommes  ;  Camot's  Reply  to  Bail- 
leul,  &c. 

•  See  vol.  V.  p.  52. 

t  Buonarotti's  History  of  Baboeufs  Conspiracy,  with  the  Appendixes  and 
the  authorities  referred  to. 
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should  always  be  celebrated  as  a  high  festival  through- 
out the  republic ;  and,  on  its  first  return,  the  directors, 
in  great  state,  presented  themselves  in  the  Champ  de        1795. 
Mars,  and  took  the  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty. 

From  these  operations  of  delusion  and  insincerity.  Depreciation 
some  temporary  relief  to  anxiety  might  be  obtained  ;  of  the 
but,  to  carry  on  public  affairs,  to  supply  the  armies,  to 
afford  the  means  of  food  to  the  people,  were  operations 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  From  the  days 
of  Necker,  when  assignats  were  first  issued*,  the 
French  government,  acting  on  the  profligate  principle 
laid  down  by  Franklin-j-,  had  gone  on  increasing  the 
issue,  until  they  nominally  exceeded  a  thousand  mil- 
lions sterling.  The  inevitable  result  was  depreciation 
to  an  incredible  degree.  While  the  law  of  maximum 
and  the  ambulatory  guillotine  were  used  as  means  to 
force  goods  from  the  proprietor,  some  kind  of  circu- 
lation could  be  enforced;  but  when  these  means 
were  removed,  exorbitant  prices  were  demanded  for 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  vain  effort  was  made  to 
regulate  the  value  of  the  paper  by  reference  to  the 
date  of  its  emission;  but  at  length  its  own  worth- 
lessness  was  so  demonstrated,  that  a  louis  in  gold, 
worth  twenty  francs,  would  produce,  in  assignats, 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  francsij:.  Debtors  ten- 
dered to  their  creditors  this  worthless  rubbish  at  par ; 
and  landed  proprietors,  whose  farms  were  let  at 
£1000  sterling  a  year,  found,  that  when  thus  paid 
by  the  tenants,  the  revenue  of  a  twelvemonth  hardly 
afforded  the  means  of  procuring  a  wreck's  subsistence. 
Barter,  as  in  the  primitive  state  of  society,  was  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  only  safe  means  of  commerce;  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  of  elegant  appearance,  were  daily 
employed  in  displaying  specimens  of  goods,  which 
they  had  to  dispose  of;  and  the  legislators,  with 
prudent  selfishness,  insisted  on  receiving  their  daily 
stipends  in  food,  coffee,  and  other  necessaries,  instead 
of  paper.      The    legislature  endeavoured  to    change 


•  Vol.  iv.  p.  535.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  437.     Vol. 

I  Ruvue  Chronolopiqtic,  p.  2G9. 
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^la^'^n       ^^^  aspect  of  affairs  by  substituting  for  the  assignats 
a  new  kind  of  promissory  paper,  called  mandats  terri- 


1795.        toriaux;  but,  warned  by  experience,  the  people  gave 
Mandats.         -j.  ^^  encouragcment :    it   was  discredited  almost  as 
soon  as  issued,  and  speedily  put  out  of  circulation*. 

•  All  the  histories,  particularly  Lacretelle,  torn,  xiii,  livre  25me;  Thiers, 
torn.  viii.  p.  86  ;  and  a  multitude  of  pamphlets  by  Sir  Francis  d'lvcniois  and 
others ;  and  there  is  a  dear  and  useful  detail  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  this 
fallacious  scheme  of  paper  money,  in  Alison,  vol.  ii.  c.  19. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETY-FOURTH. 
1793  to  1797. 

State  of  military  proceedings. — Peace  with  Tuscany.  —  War 
in  Spain. — Peace  with  that  country. — Holland. — Plunder 
and  extortion  — New  Constitution. — Alliance  between  the 
French  and  Dutch. — Advantages  expected  by  France. 
— Dutch  Convention.  —  Conquered  countries  annexed  to 
Fi'ance. — Embargo  in  England. — War. — Capture  of  Cey- 
lon.—  The  Malaccas,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Inac- 
tion of  the  French  Armies. — Pichegru  becomes  a  royalist. 
— Proceedings  of  the  imperialists—  and  of  the  French. — 
War  in  Italy. — Genoa. — Armistice. — Conduct  of  Prussia. — 
Negotiation  at  Basle.— Peace  between  France  and  Prussia. 
— Observations. — Views  on  Poland.  —  Diet  of  Grodno. — 
Constitution  abolished. —  Acts  of  Prussia.  —  Resistance. — 
Kosciusko  leads  an  opposing  force. — Martial  operations. — 
Insurrection  in  Warsaw. — Conduct  of  the  King. — Punish- 
ment of  traitors. — Military  operations  of  Prussia  and  Russia. 
-  -Defeat  of  the  Poles. — Surrender  of  Cracow. — The  Em- 
peror joins  the  plunderers. — Efforts  of  Kosciusko. — Siege 
of  Warsaw. — Bravery  of  the  besieged — and  of  insurgents^ 
— Retreat  of  the  Prussians. — Defeat  of  Kosciusko. — Disas- 
ters of  the  Poles. — Capture  of  Praga. — Inhuman  massacre. 
Surrender  of  AVarsaw. — End  of  the  contest. — Degradation 
of  the  King.— His  abdication. — Final  paitition  of  the  king- 
dom. 

While  the  French  were  thus  arranging  their  do-       xciv" 
mestic  concerns,   the  operations  of  their  armies,  al-       ^ 
though  always  prosperous,  were  not  conspicuous ;  but  state  of  miU- 
the  course  of  events,  the  acts  of  other  nations,  and  the  Ijj^^y  P^^ecd- 
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skilful  and  judicious  use  which  they  made  of  their 
.  power  and  opportunities,  enabled  them  to  extend  their 
dominion,  convert  their  enemies  into  dependents  or 
allies,  and,  by  well-contrived  compacts,  to  assure  their 
future  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

From  the  power  or  influence  of  Tuscany,  little  was 
to  be  apprehended.  No  conquests  had  been  made  on 
cither  side :  engaged  in  the  war  against  his  will,  the 
Grand  Duke  now  restored  the  grain  which  he  had 
seized*,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  met  with  no  ob- 
stacle. Overjoyed  at  this  event,  which,  according  to 
the  expression  of  one  of  their  writers,  introduced  the 
French  republic  into  the  system  of  Europef,  the  Con- 
vention received  the  Tuscan  minister  with  ostentatious 
ceremony,  heard  his  speech  with  fervent  acclamation, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  fraternal  kiss^. 

After  several  battles  and  sieges  in  the  Eastern  and 
AVestern  Pyrenees,  the  Spaniards,  from  being  at  first 
invaders,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
their  own  country,  which  they  did  with  spirit  and  per- 
severance. Although  the  republicans  were  beset  by 
contagious  and  other  diseases,  ill  supphed  with  food, 
and,  to  a  sliocking  degree,  destitute  of  clothing,  their 
energy  in  the  field,  and  perseverance  as  besiegers  never 
failed,  and  they  had  established  themselves  in  several 
towns  within  the  Spanish  frontier. 

A  disposition  to  peace  was  gaining  ground  in 
Spain :  the  cause  which  first  animated  her  ceased  with 
the  extirpation  of  the  royal  family ;  resentment  against 
their  murderers  subsided ;  she  felt  no  sympathy  in  the 
interests  and  pursuits  of  other  powers ;  and  a  never- 
dying  jealousy  of  the  commercial  and  naval  ascendancy 
of  England  was  sustained  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  acquisition  of  colonial  possessions,  while  every 
successful  exploit  at  sea  brought  back  a  bitter  recol- 
lection of  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet"  and  arse- 
nal at  Toulon.     The  lead  in  the  councils  of  Spain  had 


•  See  Tol.  V.  p.  607. 
+  Revue  Chronologique,  p  244. 

J   Histories  in   peneral.     Thiers,  tome  vii    p.  331.     Annual  Register,  vol. 
xxxvii.  p.  33S'.     Dcbretfg  and  other  collections. 
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fallen  to  a  man,  said  to  have  been  of  low  origin,  named 
Emanuel  Godoy,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  means  the 
most  odious  and  disgraceful,  and  who  governed  the 
affairs  of  the  country  under  the  title  of  Duke  de  Alcu- 
dia*.  A  negotiation  was  opened  at  Basle,  and  a  treaty 
was  speedily  concluded.  The  French  yielded  up  the  *^"'y  ^^ 
towns  and  places  they  had  conquered  in  Spain,  posses- 
sions for  which  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  an 
use  or  to  create  a  desire;  but  they  received  in 
compensation  a  territory  of  the  highest  value  and 
commercial  importance,  the  Spanish  portion  of  St. 
Domingo. 

By  the  effect  of  late  transactions,  Holland  was 
essentially  united  to  the  republic  of  France,  although 
retaining  the  semblance  of  a  separate  government. 
When  assured  of  the  possession  of  the  country,  the 
French,  of  course,  turned  their  thoughts  to  profitable 
spoil ;  but  they  could  not  use  the  means  resorted  to  in 
Flanders ;  they  had  before  them  no  shrines  to  plunder, 
no  church  lands  to  confiscate,  no  palaces  of  the  wealthy 
to  ransack,  but  were  obliged,  in  a  commercial  country, 
to  draw  from  the  people  their  contributions  in  another 
form.  They  began  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  they 
described  the  "  treacherous  Stadtholder"  as  having 
lavished  their  blood  and  treasures  for  the  vile  purpose 
of  supporting  a  confederacy  of  tyrants  to  enslave  a 
brave  peoj)le  ;  acquitted  the  Batavians  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  conspiracy;  promised  to  preserve  their 
independence,  property,  safety,  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gious worship  ;  and  advised  them  to  exercise  their 
so'«'^ereignty  by  altering  and  modifying  their  form  of 
government.  As  an  explanation  of  this  delusive  mass 
of  professions,  the  French  rulers,  for  so  they  must  be 
termed,  having  first  secured  the  circulation  of  their 
assignats  among  the  trades-people,  demanded  by  a  new 
proclamation,  an  enormous  supply  of  victuals,  apparel, 
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•  Such  is  the  account  generally  pven  of  him  in  the  historical  and  biographi- 
cal memoirs  of  the  time.  In  a  work,  said  to  be  written  by  himself,  called  Me- 
moirs of  Don  Manuel  de  Godoy,  a  claim  is  advanced  to  high  and  ancient  nobility, 
and  (he  causes  of  his  elevation  are  only  obscurely  hinted.  He  is  termed  in  the 
Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iii.  p.  403,  au  insolent  and  rapacious  favo- 
rite, entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  France. 
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and  cattle,  to  be  delivered  within  a  montli*.  This 
operation  was  immediately  followed  by  a  proclamation 
from  the  representatives  of  the  French  people,  decree- 
ing the  confiscation  of  all  goods,  ships,  and  property 
belonging  to  governments  at  war  with  them,  or  to 
emigrants,  or  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  deposited  in 
trust  by  them ;  and  all  persons  possessing  sucli  property 
were  to  give  inventories,  and  were  restrained  from  ac- 
cepting bills  of  exchange  or  negotiating  loans  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  and  being  dealt  with  as  enemies  of  the 
French  republic. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
plunder,  the  Dutch  patriots  prepared  a  public  instru- 
ment of  the  new  order  of  things,  beginning,  as  if  in 
self  derision,  with  a  declaration  that  equality,  liberty, 
safety,  property,  and  resistance  to  oppression,  were  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  They  abolished  the  form  of 
government  confirmed  in  1787,  as  obtained  by  force 
alone,  and  all  hereditary  dignities  whatever.  By 
subsequent  proclamations,  provision  was  made  for  the 
election  of  representatives  and  for  other  internal  ar- 
rangements ;  and  in  another,  for  defence  against  at- 
tacks supposed  to  be  meditated  by  England.  Every 
inhabitant  was  commanded  to  contribute,  in  the  space 
of  a  month,  all  his  uncoined  gold  and  silver  or  plate  ; 
spoons  and  forks,  medals,  and  personal  ornaments  not 
exceeding  in  value  three  hundred  florins  (£*22  10s.) 
excepted. 

In  a  widely  different  spirit,  the  King,  according  to 
the  powers  vested  in  him  by  acts  of  Parliament,  issued 
an  order  in  council,  allowing  the  payment  of  all  bills 
of  exchange  dra^Mi  or  negotiated  in  Holland  before  the 
16th  of  January,  at  dates  not  exceeding  three  months  ; 
but,  to  preclude  all  possibility*  of  re-establishing  their 
old  system  or  renewing  their  ancient  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  the  new  government  concluded  with  the 
French  republic  a  treaty  of  alUance,  off'ensive  and  de- 


•  2CX),t)00  quintals  of  wheat,  avoirdupoise  weight ;  five  millions  of  rations  of 
straw  ;  five  million  bushels  of  com;  l.50,0(XI  pair  of  shoes;  '20/)00  pair  of 
boots;  20,0(.K»  coats  and  waistcoats;  40,000  pair  of  breeches;  l.^O/XK)  pair  of 
pantaloons  ;  200,000  shirts  ;  50,000  hats  ;  and,  within  two  months,  1 2,000  oxen. 
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fensive,  which  placed  the  United  Provinces  in  a  state       x^iy" 
of  helpless    subjection.      France   guaranteed   to    the 


Dutch  their  independence  and  the  abolition  of  the  ir95. 
stadtholdership ;  there  was  to  be  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  against  the  enemies  of  the  two  republics 
during  the  war,  and  against  Great  Britain  for  ever. 
The  Dutch  were  to  furnish  for  the  present  campaign 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates  for  the 
north  sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  half  their  troops  were  to 
be  under  the  command  of  French  generals.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  campaign  were  to  be  made  in  concert ; 
and  the  States  General  might  send  a  deputy  with  a 
deliberative  voice  to  the  coifimittee  of  public  safety ; 
their  arsenals  and  ammunition  w'ere  to  be  restored, 
and  they  were  to  retain  all  the  immoveable  effects  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  and  other  immoveable  property 
not  already  disposed  of.  As  a  counterpoise  to  this 
mockery  of  concession,  the  French  claimed  to  them- 
selves, as  indemnities,  Dutch  Flanders  and  the  right 
side  of  the  Hondt,  Maestricht,  Venlo,  and  their  de- 
pendencies ;  a  French  garrison  was  to  be  established 
in  Flushing,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and,  if  necessary,  in 
Breda,  Bois-le-Duc,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  and,  be- 
sides other  degrading  stipulations,  as  a  further  consi- 
deration for  the  benefits  conferred,  the  Dutch  were  to 
pay  a  hundred  millions  of  livres  (£4,666,666)  in  cash, 
or  good  bills  on  foreign  houses*. 

Syeyes  boastfully  announced  to  the  National  Con-  ^^^^^' 
vention  the  execution  of  this  treaty.     "  The  Thames,"  expected  by 
he  said,  "  must  regard  with  inquietude  the  future  des-  ^'■''^"*='^' 
"  tinies  of  the  Scheldt ;  London  is  too  enlightened  not 
"  to  perceive  that  Bruges  and  Antwerp  will  acquire 
"  over  its  commerce  the   same   superiority  that  our 
"  armies  have  gained  over  our  enemies.     The  French 
"  republic,  which,  by  the  mere  strength  of  its  position, 
"  must  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  INIediterranean, 
"  which,  in  the  west  and  on  the  ocean,  can  oppose 
"  mighty  forces  against  the  English  tyranny,  acquires 

*  Dcbrctt's  Collection  of  Stale  PaptTs,  vol.  iii.  part  1,  p.  22*.  Annual 
Kegister,  vol.  xxxvii.  page  34*,  and  various  other  periodicals  and  collections. 
Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iii.  p.  166. 
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"  in  the  north,  the  only  thing  she  wanted,  a  great  and 
"  superb  naval  and  commercial  existence.  The  union 
"  of  the  French  and  Batavian  republics  already  pro- 
"  claims  to  the  world,*  that  British  tyranny  must  soon 
"  be  superseded  by  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  which  you 
"  will  have  conquered,  and  which,  great  and  magnani- 
"  mous  in  your  prosperity,  you  will  impart  to  all  man- 
"  kind*." 

The  Dutch  patriots  convoked  primary  assemblies, 
to  form  a  national  Convention,  just  at  the  time  when 
that  form  of  government  had  been  proved  useless  and 
destructive  and  was  to  be  abolished  in  France.  Beside 
the  heavy  sacrifices  already  enumerated,  they  consented 
to  receive  into  their  pay  twenty-five  thousand  French 
troops ;  and  they  sent  to  Paris  two  ambassadors-extra- 
dinary,  with  no  real  power  but  that  of  doing  whatever 
tlicir  allv  should  command ;  and  their  ambassador  at 
Vienna  was  directed  to  offer  a  mediation  for  peace, 
and,  in  case  of  its  not  being  accepted,  to  quit  the 
capital  of  Austria.  The  Prince  of  Orange  issued  a 
temperate,  sensible,  but,  of  course,  unavailing  procla- 
mation. As  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  were 
not  entirely  alienated  from  their  old  affections,  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  of  tumultuous  risings  against 
the  new  order  of  things ;  but,  for  the  present,  the  as- 
cendancy of  French  principles  and  French  military 
power  prevented  any  formidable  display  of  resistance. 

The  National  Convention  of  France,  after  a  series 
of  reports  and  speeches,  establishing  as  principles  that 
they  had  a  right  definitively  to  retain  all  countries 
which  they  held  as  conquests,  and  that  there  were 
certain  points  in  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers,  particu- 
larly the  Rhine,  fixed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  to  form 
the  indisputable  limits  of  their  territor}',  decreed  that 
all  conquered  countries  on  their  side  of  the  Rhine,  all 
Belgium,  and  the  state  of  Liege  and  Luxembourg, 
should  be  united  to  their  republic. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Stadtholder,  an  em- 
bargo was  laid  on  all  Dutch  ships  in  British  ports ; 

•  Moniteur,  du  9  Prairial,  an  3  (28  May  1795),  p.  1004.     Homme  d'Etat, 
tome  iii.  p.  167. 
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and,  in  a  few  months,  England  issued  a  proclamation 
for  reprisals  against  the  United  Provinces,  which  were 
thus  involved  in  avowed  and  open  hostilities,  without        n95. 
power  to  exercise  any  free  will  or  separate  judgment,  war!™  ^^ 
in  respect  to  its  prosecution,  continuance,  or  termi- 
nation*. 

If  the  Dutch  really  expected  from  their  subjection 
to  France  any  of  the  advantages  proposed  to  them, 
they  were,  in  all  respects,  miserably  disappointed. 
Not  only  were  they  oppressed  and  plundered  at  home, 
but,  at  the  command  of  their  new  masters,  under  pre- 
tence of  rescuing  the  important  island  of  St.  Eustatia 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Stadtholder,  authorized  by 
commissioners,  the  two  republics  expelled  the  gover- 
nor and  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  thus  be- 
came in  effect  a  French  colonyj*. 

Ceylon  was  feebly  protected  ;  its  governor,  attach-  Capture  of 
ed  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  hopeless,  after  the  recent  ^^yi^"- 
change,  of  obtaining  large  sums  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, entered  into  a  negotiation,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  surrendering  the  por- 
tion of  the  island  under  his  command  to  Great  Britain. 
Commodore  Kainier,  with  an  adequate  naval  force  and 
a  body  of  Europeans  and  sepoys,  under  Colonel  Stuart,  August, 
sent  on  shore  an  order  from  the  government  of  Co- 
lombo to  the  commander  of  Fort  Oostenburg,  to  admit 
the  English  ships.  No  definitive  answer  being  re- 
turned, active  operations  were  commenced  ;  but  in 
their  outset  the  Diomed  man  of  war  foundered  on  a 
rock  near  Pigeon  Island.  The  next  day,  the  troops  isth. 
were  landed  without  opposition,  ground  was  broken 
and  trenches  opened  :  after  some  not  very  strenuous 
resistance,  a  practicable  breach  was  effected;  and  to 
prevent  the  threatened  assault,  the  commander  signed 
a  capitulation,  by  which  the  whole  sea  coast,  but  not 
the  entire  island,  was  obtained.  A  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory remained,  by  treaty,  under  the  government  of 
the  King  of  Candia,  who  made  up  for  the  smallness  of 
his  dominions  and  his  want  offeree  to  maintain  them, 

*  Histories,  State  P.apers  in  alt  periodicals  ami  rolleclions. 
t  Marphorson,  vol  iv.  p.  451. 
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CHAP.  by  the  grandeur  of  his  titles  ;  styHng  himself  the  De- 
xciv.       scendant  of  the  Sun,  the  Offspring  of  the  Lion,  and  the 

'  ~~7  Ruler  of  the  Slaves,  whom  others  term  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  World.  Without  interfering  with  this  wordy 
barbarian,  the  British  gained  by  their  conquest  not 
only  the  valuable  spices  produced  in  the  country,  but 
a  port  of  shelter  from  tlie  storms  which  annually  ravage 
the  opposite  coast  of  India,  and  an  advanced  military 
station,  which  in  many  contingencies  of  war  might  be 

The  Malaccas,  of  the  highest  importance.  Malacca,  Cochin,  and  the 
residue  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  continent  of 
India  yielded  also  mthout  a  struggle;  and  thus,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  was  the  power  of  Holland  anni- 
hilated. 

ofc'^di^T^'^  In  the  same  period,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 

attacked  by  a  British  squadron,  under  Sir  George 
Keitli  Klpliinstone,  and  a  military  force  led  by  Sir 
A  lured  Clarke.  All  the  troops  that  were  landed,  re- 
gulars, seamen,  and  marines,  amounted  only  to  sixteen 
hundred,  entirely  destitute  of  artillery ;  the  enemy  pos- 
sessed a  large  train,  and  infinitely  superior  numbers  of 
men  ;  but  they  consisted  principally  of  hottentots  and 
burglier  militia.  They  had  a  camp  at  Muyzenberg, 
strongly  placed  and  well  fortified,  flanked  by  a  steep 
mountain  on  the  riglit,  and  Simon's  Bay  on  the  left,  the 
shores  of  which  cannot  easily  be  approached,  because 

Aug.  r.  the  water  is  shallow  and  the  surf  high.     Due  prepara- 

tions having  been  made,  Major-General  Craig  put  his 
forces  in  motion,  and  Commodore  Blanket  assisted 
with  his  squadron.  Difficulties  and  resistance  were 
surmounted  :  the  Dutch  precipitately  abandoned  their 
camp,  and  with  their  artillery  retired  to  a  ridge  of 
high  rocks.  A  reinforcement  of  men,  artillery,  and 
pro^'isions,  under  General  Clarke,  enabled  the  English 
to  advance  to  tlie  post  of  Wynberg,  a  tongue  of  land 
projecting  from  the  Table  Mountain.  Governor  Sly- 
shens,  alarmed  at  these  appearances,  sent  to  require  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  forty-eight  hours,  that  he 
might  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  Twenty -four 
hours  were  granted,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 

September  16.  colony  was  Surrendered,  the  garrison   becoming  pri- 
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soners  of  war.     The  value  of  this  acquisition  was  great       chap. 
in  itself;  but  more  particularly  as  the  loss  of  it  left  to       ' 
our  enemies  no  intermediate  station  at  which  their  ar-         179^. 
maments  intended  for  India  could  obtain  supplies  or 
succour*. 

During  five  months  after  the  subjugation  of  Hoi-  ina.fionof 
land,  the  French  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  INIoselle  ^^^^  Fr'-'uh 
remained  in  a  state  of  surprising  inaction.    They  were 
still  commanded  by  Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  and  by  the 
subordinate  generals  who  had  led  them  to  glory,  and 
who  possessed  their  entire  confidence.    But,  beside  the 
difl[iculties  which  beset  the  government  in  Paris,  a 
latent   cause  contributed  to  produce  the  effect.     Pi-  ridicgni 
cheo^ru,  the  brave  and  ardent  leader,  whose  conduct  becomes  a 

111  11  1  •  •  !•  n  -I  •      I'ovalist. 

had  saved,  and  whose  moderation  in  speaking  of  his 
own  exploits,  had  adorned  the  republic,  was  now  be- 
come a  convert,  or  rather  had  regained  his  natural 
bias,  toward  royalty,  and  had  entered  into  engagements 
for  the  restoration  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  From  the 
moment  when  he  rescued  the  national  Convention  from 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Jacobins,  and  sent  some  of  their 
leaders  to  Cayenne,  he  felt  that  he  had  acquired  the 
implacable  hatred  of  that  faction.  His  disgust  was 
increased  by  the  penury  to  which  he  was  condemned, 
and  which  he  disdained  to  alleviate  by  acts  of  rapine 
and  plunder.  His  pay,  four  thousand  livres  (£167) 
per  month,  when  given  in  assignats,  did  not  amount 
to  two  guineas  a  week.  A  negotiation,  conducted  on 
the  part  of  the  French  princes  by  Fauche  Borel,  a 
printer  of  Neuchatel,  terminated  in  the  accession  of 
the  general  to  their  interests ;  but,  suspected  and 
watched  by  the  agents  of  the  republic,  he  could  not  at 
once  throw  off  the  mask,  especially  as  he  had  no  reason 
to  hope  fn-  the  co-operation  of  his  troops,  and  could 
only  anticipate  the  fiite  of  Dumouriezf . 

Wliilo  tlie  French  armies  were  thus  inactive,  that 
of  the  Emperor  was  not  more  alert;  not  from  the  hope 

•  Roso,  p.  232  ot  scqq.     Gazettes  and  Histories. 

t  For  particulars  of  the  negotiation  and  arrangement,  see  Memoire  coneernant 
la  trahison  de  Pichegru,  par  M.  de  Montgaillard  ;  see  also  Lacretelle,  torn.  xiii. 
p.  80;  Thiers,  torn.  vii.  p.  461 ;  Victoires  et  Conqiietes,  torn.  iv.  p.  113,  276  ; 
torn.  V.  p.  2. 
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of  any  result  from  that  transaction,  for  it  is  said  to 
have  been  utterly  disapproved  ofby  General  Wurmser*, 
and  never  authoritatively  sanctioned  by  his  govern- 
ment. The  imperial  army  was  reciiiitcd  and  rein- 
forced ;  but  jealousies  and  fears,  personal  interests  and 
a  disgraceful  confederacy,  prevented  any  generous 
effort  or  strenuous  exertion.  The  reduced  state  of  the 
French  army,  through  want  and  desertion,  did  not 
incite  their  adversaries  to  any  useful  cnterprize.  After 
some  obstinate  and  destructive  skirmishes,  Jourdan 
captured  the  town  of  Luxembourg,  but  Marshal  Ben- 
der obtained  favourable  terms  of  capitulation f.  After 
a  long  period  of  inaction,  Jourdan  unexpectedly  crossed 
the  llhine,  and  attacked  Dusscldorf,  which  was  eva- 
cuated, the  Austrians  retreating  toward  Lahn,  harassed 
by  tlic  enemy.  At  the  same  period,  Pichegru  crossed 
tlie  Rhine  near  Manhcim,  which  he  took,  and  pro- 
secuted the  siege  of  Mentz,  which  had  long  been 
blockaded,  and  the  scene  of  some  bloody  conflicts;}:. 
Clerfaye  was  advancing  with  a  considerable  force  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Wurmser;  and  Pichegru,  to 
prevent  this  operation,  gave  battle  to  the  latter  ge- 
neral ;  at  first  he  had  the  advantage,  but  was  finally 
defeated  and  driven  back  into  Manheim. 

According  to  an  arranged  plan,  Jourdan  crossed 
the  Main,  and  invested  Mentz ;  but  Clerfaye  fell  sud- 
denly on  his  rear,  captured  his  artillery,  raised  the 
blockade,  and  pursued  him  in  his  retreat  to  Dussel- 
dorf.  Both  the  French  generals  were  compelled  to 
recross  the  Rhine ;  but  Pichegru  left  a  strong  garrison 
in  ^lanheim,  which  was  finally  recaptured.  The 
Austrian  armies  united,  regained  also  the  Palatinate 
and  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle  ;  but  were  disappointed  in  an  effort  to  pene- 
trate to  Luxembourg. 

Li  Italy,  the  war,  although  not  distinguished  by 
brilliant  achievements,  was  favourable  to  the  French  : 
General  Scherer  gained  some  advantages  in  the  straits 
near  the  Riviere  di  Ponente ;  the  peace  with  Spain  gave 


•  Lacretelle,  torn.  xiii.  p.  89. 

+  Victoireset  Couqueles,  lom.iv.  p.  IDO. 
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reason  to  hope  for  ample  reinforcements ;  and  the  re- 
publicans were  in  possession  of  all  the  summits  of  the 
Alps,  from  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  the  i7i)5. 
county  of  Nice.  Both  parties  were  occupied  in 
strengthening  their  positions ;  the  French  at  Bor- 
ghetto  and  Albenza,  their  opponents  at  Dego ;  while 
General  Dewins  extended  his  redoubts  over  the 
heights  which  cover  Savona  and  Vado. 

Genoa,  whose  neutrality  had  already  been  violated  Genoa. 
by  tlic  French,  was  threatened  by  all  parties ;  the  ports 
were  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet,  and  all  provisions 
destined  for  the  army  of  Italy  intercepted.  The  French,  ^^^  ^^ 
at  length,  made  an  attack  on  the  whole  Austrian  line, 
and,  after  several  well-contested  actions,  obtained  pos- 
session of  La  Pietra,  Loano,  Finale,  Vado,  and  consi- 
derable magazines  which  the  Austrians  had  amassed 
in  Savona.     They  might  have  made  themselves  com- 
pletely masters  of  the  Apennines ;  but  the  Emperor 
and  the  King   of  Sardinia  sent   reinforcements,   and 
secured  the  advantageous  positions.     After  many  diffi-  Aimistice. 
culties,  an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine;  and,  although  the  stipulations  were  not  ex-     ^^' 
pressly  extended  to  Italy,  the  season  compelled  the 
observance  of  a  truce  in  that  quarter. 

In  contemplating  these  events,  we  look  with  aston-  Conduct  of 
ishment  at  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
high  and  generous  feeling  of  family  affection  and  poli- 
tical justice,  which,  a  few  years  before,  had  induced 
him  to  make  such  distinguished  and  successful  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Stadtholder*.  was  now  extinct, 
and,  without  an  effort,  either  of  arms  or  of  negotiation, 
he  saw  him  deposed,  despoiled,  banished,  proscribed, 
his  property  plundered,  and  his  dominions  surrendered. 
To  a  request  of  assistance,  the  answer  was,  that  the 
interests  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  forbad  itf.  While 
these  acts  were  in  progress,  under  the  semblance  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  he 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  republic. 

•  Sec  vol.  ir.  p.  27C>.  t   Homme  d'Etat,  fom.iii.  p.  121. 
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Seeing  the  enemy  on  the  Rhine,  and  apprehensive  for 
his  own  dominions,  he  had  effected   a  truce  with  Pi- 
1795.         chegru ;  and   to  save  his  pride   from  the   avowal  of 
B^£"^^'""  ""^  defeat,  and  the  appearance  of  humiliation,    he  easily 
obtained  from  the  French  the  concession  that  negotia- 
Jan.  22.  tious  sliould  bc  Carried  on  at  Basle,  a  neutral  territory ; 

and  powers  were  there  exchanged  between  Count 
Goltz,  who  had,  for  several  years,  been  envoy  extraor- 
dinary from  Prussia  to  Louis  tlie  Fifteenth  and  his 
successor,  on  his  part,  and  M.  Barthelemy,  tlieir  am- 
bassador in  Switzerland,  on  that  of  the  republic.  If 
the  discussions  were  protracted  through  several  months, 
the  delay  was  not  occasioned  so  much  by  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  terms,  as  by  contrivances  for  preserving 
secrecy  and  eluding  or  misdirecting  observation.  The 
princi])al  mover  in  the  politics  of  I^russia  was  Prince 
Henry,  brotlier  of  Frederick  tlie  (ircat,  who,  resenting 
what  he  considered  the  indifference  or  neglect  of  his 
nepliew,  the  reigning  monarch,  opposed  the  war,  and, 
shewing  himself  adverse  to  all  its  operations,  was,  by 
many,  considered  as  a  revolutionist*. 
April  T).  (ioltz  having  died  bi'fore  tlie  terms   were  finally 

Peace  be-  arranged,  tlie  conclusion  of  the  treaty  devolved  on 
and  Prussia.  Barou  Hardeubcrg,  then  a  cabinet  minister  and  after- 
ward highly  I'xalted  in  the  Prussian  councils.  Two 
compacts,  dated  on  the  same  day,  stipulated  a  cessation 
of  all  hostilities  between  the  French  republic  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  both  in  his  royal  capacity  and  as 
elector  of  Brandenbourg,  and  prescribed  certain  lines 
of  demarcation,  beyond  which  the  troops  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers  were  not  to  bc  permitted  to  pass ;  and 
to  effect  this  end,  the  two  contracting  parties  were  to 
keep,  on  the  most  essential  points,  armies  of  observa- 
tion. The  French  retained  the  provinces  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine  ;  and, 
as  the  King  of  Prussia  separated  himself  from  the 
general  German  confederacy,  the  French  agreed  to 
accept  his  good  offices  in  favour  of  the  provinces  and 

•  Homme d'Etat,  torn.  viii.  p.  9. 
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states  of  tlie  German  empire,  who  should  desire  to       xrfv^' 
enter  into  negotiation  with  them  through  that   me- 


dium*. ]796. 

Thus,  as  the  French  exultingly  observed,  "  the  observations. 
"  nucleus  of  the  coalition  was  broken :  thus  was 
"  their  republic  most  authoritatively  acknowledged, 
"  and  thus  the  ambitious  desire  entertained  ever  since 
"  the  days  of  Richelieu,  of  making  the  llhine  their 
"  boundary,  was,  in  effect,  conceded  by  one  of  their 
"  greatest  opponents."  The  conduct  of  Frederick 
William  has  met  with  much  deserved  censure ;  reason- 
ing from  subsequent  events,  it  would  be  pronounced 
no  less  adverse  to  his  interest  than  to  his  honour ;  but 
his  apparent  interest  at  the  time  strongly  recommended 
his  proceedings ;  and  he  was  not  without  some  excuse 
on  the  ground  of  honourable  feeling.  His  gene- 
rous sentiments  and  heroic  aspirations,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1792,  had  been  checked  and  thwarted 
through  the  indecision  and  selfishness  of  his  great 
allies.  The  Emperor  could  not  be  induced  to  agree 
in  any  magnanimous  effort  for  the  liberation  and  re- 
storation of  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  his  ambitious  eager- 
ness to  repossess  provinces  which  had  been  separated 
from  his  dominion  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  by  a 
solemn  treatyf,  had  not  only  impeded  the  success,  but 
tarnished  the  glory  of  their  arms ;  and  the  King  had 
more  ground  for  apprehension  in  an  overwhelming 
greatness  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  in  the  uncer- 
tain results  of  the  growing  power  or  encroaching 
opinions  of  France.  He  might,  therefore,  watch  with 
prudent  jealousy  the  attempts  of  his  dangerous  ally, 
and  prevent  an  accession  of  power  which  might  be 
turned  to  his  destruction.  These  and  some  other 
motives  of  prudence  and  self-defence  might  have 
been  alleged  as  accounting  for  his  conduct;  but,  in 
fact,  Frederick  William  was  impelled  and  govet-ned 

*  For  the  treaties,  see  Annual  Register,  vol  xxxvii.  •3'>9,  and  all  the  Collec- 
lions  :  for  the  motive  of  the  course  of  negotiation,  Honune  d'Etat,  torn.  iii. 
p.  76  to  136;  and,  for  some  further  information  and  judicious  observations, 
History  of  the  f'auses  and  Effects  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
Marquis  Lucchesini,  p.  II. 

t  That  of  Westphalia,  executed  24th  Oct.  1648. 
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by  a  design  in  the  highest  degree  dishonourable  and 
unjust,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect  with  disgrace- 
ful and  ruthless  perseverance. 

Maimed  as  she  was  by  the  last  dismemberment*, 
Poland  still  presented  a  desirable  prey  to  cupidity  and 
ambition.  Austria  had  benefited  nothing  by  the  late 
spoliation,  but  was  anxious  to  gain  that  which  might 
form  a  counterpoise  to  the  acquisitions  of  Russia  and 
Prussia ;  the  Emperor  could  not  remain  a  quiet  specta- 
tor, while  the  two  sovereigns,  whose  growing  power  he 
had  so  much  reason  to  guard  against,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  residue  of  that  unfortunate  kingdom. 

After  the  signature  of  the  treaties  with  Russia  and 
Prussia,  a  diet,  devoted  to  those  powers,  was  assembled 
at  Grodno,  and,  by  directions  from  the  assembly,  they 
formally  abolished  the  late  constitution,  and  the  mea- 
sures adopted  under  its  sanction,  declaring  that  the 
acts  of  the  diet  which  framed  it  had  caused  all  the 
calamities  of  the  state  and  the  loss  of  immense  pro- 
vinces; and  the  King  was  made  ])ersonally,  and  in 
abject  terms,  to  disclaim  all  that  he  had  before  ])ro- 
mised  relative  to  the  regal  succession.  All  the  ancirnt 
institutions,  so  ruinous  to  tlie  interests  of  the  republic, 
were  thus  revived,  and,  among  others,  the  permanent 
council,  to  wliich  the  Russian  minister,  Ingelstroin, 
constantly  addressed,  in  the  shape  of  notes,  the  man- 
dates of  Catherine.  He  was  the  general  commanding 
the  Russian  forces  in  Poland,  and,  by  his  command, 
the  army  of  the  state  was  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand 
men.  Yet,  injured  and  indignant  as  they  were,  the 
Polish  peasantry  and  people  repulsed  the  insidious 
attempts  made  by  Jacobin  emissaries  to  lure  them  into 
the  adoption  of  their  principles  and  mode  of  conduct. 
Oppression  alone  produced  resistance,  and  a  struggle, 
interesting  to  every  liberal  feeling,  although  its  final 
result  was  most  unhappy. 

Madalinski,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the  Aus- 
trian military  service  when  the  new  constitution  was 
established,  witnessed,  with  the  anguish  of  a  patriot, 
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its  present  overthrow.  When  his  brigade  was  ilis-  chap, 
banded,  he  proceeded,  with  fourscore  associated  gen-  ^ 
tlemen,  to  the  palatinate  ofSandomia,  where  the  nobi-  1795. 
lity  were  ready  to  join  them ;  and,  although  they  could 
not  suddenly  array  a  force  sufficient  to  cope  with  that 
of  Russia,  they  continued,  with  four  thousand  men,  to 
harass  and  alarm  Ingelstrom.  The  Tlussian  general 
api)lied  to  the  permanent  council  for  the  aid  of  the 
Polish  troops ;  but  they,  judiciously  considering  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  these  men  were  more  likely 
to  co-operate  with,  than  to  oppose  their  countrymen, 
did  not  issue  the  order.  Ingelstrom  then  required 
them  to  strike  terror  by  arresting  all  suspected  persons, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  sex ;  but  the  council 
alleged  that  such  an  act  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Poland.  The  Russian  then  lodged  fifteen  thousand 
of  his  troops  in  Warsaw,  to  keep  possession  of  the  city 
and  secure  the  person  of  the  King  :  the  people  made  a 
riot ;  and  some,  most  imprudently  and  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  the  patriot  leaders,  displayed  the  emblem  of 
Jacobinism,  the  red  cap. 

Ingelstrom  had  but  just  left  Cracow  for  Warsaw,  Kosciusko 
when  Kosciusko  presented  himself  at  the  head  of  be-  on'o'siT^  force. 
tween  three  and  four  thousand  men.  Several  Palatin-  ..  i/'-^.t- 
ates  promised  to  join  him ;  and,  at  an  assembly  held 
for  that  purpose,  a  firm,  energetic,  yet  temperate,  de- 
claration of  insurrection  was  prepared,  and  a  provi- 
sional government  established.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  they  read  the  constitution  of  1791 ;  and  swore, 
on  the  altar,  to  maintain  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives.  A  proclamation  was  also  issued, 
inviting  the  nation  to  form,  with  all  speed,  a  general 
confederation ;  and  exposing,  with  just  severity,  the 
conduct  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  while  it  noticed  with 
respect  tliat  of  Austria,  which  was  considered  as  a 
friendly  power.  This  tribute  was  tendered  in  vain. 
The  Austrian  minister  at  Warsaw  repudiated  it  as  an 
attempt  to  represent  the  Emperor  as  secretly  favouring 
an  insurrection  which  he  abhorred,  as  proclaiming  and 
adopting  the  monstrous  principles  and  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  Convention.     The  ministers  of 
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CHAP.       the  other  two  powers  required  from  the  council  formed 
'  by  Russia  the  speedy  and  exemplary  punishment  of 

]7!)4.        the  revolters ;  and  Stanislaus  was  forced  to  proclaim 
his  disavowal  of  his  loyal  subjects,  and  to  reiterate 
against  them  the  unfounded  reproaches  of  their  ene- 
mies. 
5yi,„.ji,,i  Meanwhile,  Kosciusko  was  not  only  joined  by  the 

..i.eraiions.  commou  pcoplc  and  the  peasantry,  but  two  hundred 
students  in  the  University  of  Cracow  placed  tlremselves 
in  the  ranks.  To  give  to  the  insurrection  a  name  of 
rebellion,  the  Russians  ventured  to  send  against  Kos- 
ciusko two  squadrons  of  the  Polish  army,  and  after- 
ward a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Waldziki ;  but, 
when  put  in  motion,  they  joined  their  countrymen.  A 
Russian  division  of  four  battalions,  a  r(^giment  of  Cos- 
sacks, and  one  of  light  horse,  under  General  Tormas- 
sow,  was  encountered  near  Raslawice,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  by  a  numerous  body  of  insurgents, 
chiefly  armed  with  clubs  and  scythe  blades.  In  irre- 
sistible crowds  they  rushed  on  the  cannon,  turned 
them,  and  drove  the  Russians  from  the  field,  with  a 
loss  of  four  hundred  men,  two  officers  of  rank,  and 
half  their  artillery. 
inMivnrtion  ^^  "Warsaw,  placards  began  to  be  exhibited,  incit- 

111  Warsaw.  ing  tlic  pcoplc  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke  of  foreign- 
ers. Ingelstrom  wrote  to  hasten  the  march  of  the 
Prussian  troops ;  and  in  all  parts  the  Polish  military 
were  being  disarmed :  the  Russian  general  having 
reduced  his  force  by  sending  a  strong  detachment 
against  Kosciusko,  the  secret  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion seized  the  opportunity  to  begin  their  operations. 
In  various  conflicts  they  were  victorious :  Ingelstrom, 
brave,  and  dreading  disgrace,  maintained  his  position 
even  after  hope  of  success  had  vanished ;  the  streets 
were  barricaded  and  commanded  by  cannon,  while 
riflemen,  placed  in  the  houses,  dealt  destruction  from 
the  windows,  and  huge  stones  were  thrown  from  the 
roofs.  The  Russian,  having  burnt  as  many  as  he  could 
of  his  ministerial  papers,  was  obliged  at  last  to  evacuate 
the  city  ;  and  the  insurgents,  without  difficulty,  re- 
^^^  established  perfect  order.      A  provisional  council  of 
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regency,  formed  of  eight  nobles  and  six  citizens,  de-       xctv ' 

clared  their  adherence  to  the  insurrection  at  Cracow : 

they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  King,  assuring  him  of  1794. 
their,  respect  and  attachment,  and  prayed  him  to  fa- 
vour their  undertakings,  and  not  to  quit  the  capital. 
Stanislaus  answered  that  he  had  never  intended  to  K?ng.'''''^'''° 
leave  Warsaw ;  that  he  had  always  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  but, 
during  the  course  of  a  life  chequered  with  woes  and 
disasters,  he  had  never  before  seen  the  whole  nation  so 
happily  united  in  one  single  and  powerful  will ;  and  he 
argued  from  the  circumstance  a  permanent  prosperity. 
He  exhorted  them  to  confute  their  enemies,  who  ac- 
cused them  of  .Tacobinism,  by  shewing  their  respect  for 
religion,  property,  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  the 
throne;  and  recommended  to  their  attention  several 
important  subjects,  particularly  subsistence  and  police, 
and  the  repression  of  acts  of  plunder  and  cruelty.  All 
these  directions  were  punctually  complied  with :  the 
Prussian  minister  was  protected  by  a  military  guard  ; 
and  polite  attention  was  paid  to  two  Russian  princesses 
who  resided  in  Warsaw  ;  the  suppressed  orders  of 
knighthood  were  publicly  and  ceremoniously  re-esta- 
blished on  the  following  Sunday,  being  Easter,  with  a 
grand  Te  Deum,  at  which  the  King  assisted. 

In  the  imperfect  destruction  of  his  papers,  Ingels-  Punishment  of 
trom  had  left  uninjured  several,  which  showed  the  con- 
duct of  certain  nobles  in  favouring  the  views  of  the 
spoilers  of  tbeir  country,  in  the  preceding  partitions, 
and  up  to  the  present  day.  The  people  clamoured  for 
vengeance  ;  but  the  Provisional  Council  insisted  that 
the  formalities  of  law  should  be  rigidly  observed.  On 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  twenty-one,  Wenceslaus 
Rogozinki  was  tried  and  condemned  ;  but  his  sentence 
was  not  even  published  until  the  opinion  of  the  King 
should  be  declared.  With  more  compliance  with  po- 
pular feeling  and  less  attention  to  the  forms  of  justice, 
Kossakowski,  already  mentioned*  as  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  confederacy  of  Targowitz,  and  who 

•    Vol.  V.  r-  192. 
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bore  a  commission  in  the  Russian  army  as  General-in- 
Chief  of  Lithuania,  was  irregularly  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Council  of  Wilna,  a  tribunal  not  invested 
with  any  judicial  authority,  found  guilty,  and  hanged. 
A  similar  fate  attended  the  Bishop  Kossakowski,  llo- 
gozinski,  and  three  other  eminent  adherents  to  the 
Kussian  cause:  an  inscription  placed  on  the  gallows 
denoted  that  it  was  the  punishment  of  traitors  to  their 
country.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  arrest- 
ed ;  the  city  guard  surrounded  the  municipal  mansion, 
erected  gibbets  before  the  door,  and  required  tliat  the 
guilty  should  be  brought  forward  to  expiate  their 
offences  ;  but  the  president  Zakrzewski  firmly  refused, 
and  caused  tlie  gibbets  to  be  removed  ;  they  were 
replaced,  the  prison  forced,  and  eight  victims  taken 
out  and  instantly  executed.  Kosciusko  strenuously 
reprobated  these  acts,  treating  them  as  attempts  of  the 
oppressors  of  his  country  to  Jacobinize  his  righteous 
cause. 

In  this  crisis,  Prussia  was  marshalling  a  numerous 
army,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  to  be  commanded  by 
the  King  in  })erson.  The  Empress,  not  hesitating  to 
designate  the  brave  men  who  struggled  for  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  rebels,  sent  against  them  a  reinforce- 
ment of  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  under  (ienerals 
Demisow,  Ferscn,  and  Suworow.  These  trooj)s,  in  their 
progress,  committed  barbarous  excesses,  which  were 
met  by  savage  retaliation.  All  eyes  were  turned  to- 
ward Kosciusko,  who,  under  every  disadvantage,  with 
a  force  very  inadequate  both  in  men  and  in  artillery, 
maintained  a  conflict,  which,  although  not  crowned 
with  success,  must  transmit  his  name  with  radiant 
honour  to  posterity.  He  was  attacked,  near  Sielce, 
by  an  united  Kussian  and  Prussian  army,  v.-ho  out- 
flanked him ;  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance  of  four 
hours,  drove  him  from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  many 
men  and  eleven  or  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  Another 
engagement  took  place  almost  immediately  afterward, 
near  Chelra  ;  it  lasted  six  hours,  and  terminated  in  a 
manner  equally  disadvantageous  to  the  Poles. 

As  the  Prussians  now,  for  the  first  time  during  this 
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contest,  appeared  in  arms,  the  National  Council  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Polish 
Prussia,  exposing  the  conduct  of  that  government,  and  1794. 
the  false  and  contradictory  character  of  the  proclama- 
tions which  it  had  issued.  Frederick  William  did  uth. 
not  answer  this  paper,  but  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Cracow,  which  was  soon  surrendered,  although  not  a 
shot  had  been  fired,  nor  had  the  Prussians  yet  brought 
up  any  besieging  artillery.  The  treachery  which  oc- 
casioned this  surrender  was  made  indisputable,  when 
General  Winiaski,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
command,  abandoned,  almost  immediately,  the  cause 
of  his  country  and  joined  the  Russians. 

AVhile  the  people  of  Poland  were  thus  beset  by  The  Emperor 
two  overpowering  enemies,  a  third  made  his  appear-  p'Junderers. 
ance.  The  Emperor  took  Sandomir,  and  invaded  the 
palatinates  of  Lublin  and  Chelm.  This  aggression  was 
void  even  of  the  slight  pretences  with  which  such  acts 
are  sometimes  coloured  :  it  was  not  more  repugnant  to 
good  faith  than  to  good  policy.  The  only  plausible 
reason  to  be  assigned  was  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  to 
gain  possession  of  Cracow,  which,  if  left  in  the  hands 
of  Prussia,  would  render  that  kingdom  too  powerful, 
and  to  gain  a  counterpoise  by  more  extended  acquisi- 
tions. 

Kosciusko,  measuring  his  exertions  by  his  duty  Efforts  of 
rather  than  his  hopes,  directed  the  people  in  the  fron-  *^<^'*ciusko. 
tier  palatinates  to  collect  their  utmost  armed  force,  to 
carry  in^'asion  into  the  country  which  had  been  gained 
by  the  enemy,  and  particularly  to  assist  insurgents 
in  all  parts.  In  Lithuania,  serious  insurrections  had 
broken  out ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  those 
at  Wilna,  the  Poles  penetrated  into  Courland,  cap- 
tured Liebau,  and  found  the  people  in  general  dis- 
posed to  throw  off  the  llussian  yoke.  Dantzic  evinced 
the  same  disposition  with  regard  to  Prussia  ;  but  their 
spirit  was  shewn  in  vain.  Forty  thousand  Russians 
overran  Lithuania;  "Wilna  was  recaptured  by  Suwo- 
row,  and  Lithuanian  blood  unsparingly  shed.  Liebau 
was  soon  subdued ;   and  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  pre- 
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^^y-       cautions  and  by  terror,  repressed  the  spirit  which  was 

'__  rising  in  Dantzick. 

i7!)4.  Kosciusko  was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  force  in 

Siege  of  War.  ^^^^  about  Warsaw,  where  the  combined  invaders  were 
determined  to  finish  the  war.  The  whole  Prussian 
heavy  artillery  had  arrived  ;  and  Schwerin,  who  com- 
manded it,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  captiu-ed  a 
strong  redoubt  between  Wola  and  Warsaw.  The 
Russians  having  taken  a  position  on  the  right  of  their 
allies,  a  summons  was  sent  to  demand  the  surrender 

August  2.  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  an- 
nounced to  Stanislaus  that  non-compliance  would  cause 
and  justify  all  the  dreadful  extremities  which  must  fall 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  an  open  town,  which  by  its 
obstinacy  provoked  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the  ven- 
geance of  two  armies.  In  answer,  Stanislaus  depre- 
cated the  threatened  severities,  alleging,  with  truth, 
that  the  position  of  Kosciusko  left  not  to  the  people  of 
AVarsaw  the  power  of  determining  the  question  of  sur- 
render or  resistance.  Unawed  by  threats,  the  Poles 
distinguished  themselves   in  several  gallant  exploits. 

22ud.  A  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  at  Koster,  headed 

by  Nimojewski.  At  Syrem,  they  captured  magazines 
and  military  chests,  and  at  AVroclawek  carried  off  a 
convoy  of  ammunition  intended  for  the  siege  of  War- 
saw. Their  force  increased  as  they  marched  ;  and 
even  when  they  penetrated  into  Silesia,  destroyed  ma- 
gazines and  took  a  convoy  of  cattle  destined  for  the 
camp,  the  inhabitants  added  recruits  to  their  army. 
Kosciusko  detached  Madalinski,  with  fifteen  hundred 
cavalr}-  and  four  battalions  of  infantry,  to  their  aid ; 
but  they  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  men :  thus  were  the  insurgents  left  to 
themselves,  while  they  were  daily  harassed  by  regular 
troops. 

•28ih.  General  Dombrowski  defeated  the  Prussians  before 

Bravery  of  the  Warsaw,  oblioring  them  to  abandon  their  batteries, 
after  losing,  in  a  well-contested  fight,  a  great  number 
of  men.  The  inhabitants  behaved  with  the  utmost 
heroism.     Without  distinction  of  rank,  or  sometimes 
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even  of  sex,  they  were  seen  to  accompany  the  batta-       xcrv'' 

lions,  rush  upon  the  batteries,  and  spike  tlie  cannon : 

priests,  monks,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Mussuhnen,  co-ope-  iroi. 
rated  in  these  exploits.  Immense  supplies  and  artil- 
lery, coming  up  the  Vistula  for  the  besiegers,  were 
destroyed  by  the  spirit  and  contrivance  of  a  canon, 
aided  by  citizens,  servants,  and  peasants,  who  defeated 
the  guard  and  sunk  the  convoy  in  the  river. 

A  new  insurrection  at  Posen,  in  the  rear  of  the  an^i  of 
besieging  army,  gave  much  alarm  to  Frederick  Wil-  ^"^""^s*^"  ^' 
liam.     His  troops  had  suffered  severely  from  combats, 
sickness,  and  desertion.     Men  had  been  confederated, 
and  depots  of  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  cloth- 
ing formed  in  separate  forests,  without  the  least  intel- 
ligence being  conveyed  or  suspicion  excited.     In  one 
day,  the  explosion  took  place  on  thirty  different  points : 
detachments  of  the  enemy,  cut  off  from  mutual  sup- 
port, were  compelled  to  retreat,  or  killed,  or  captured. 
Rich  proprietors  fell  into  the  ranks  like  humble  pea- 
sants.    Sobronowski,  at  the  head  of  a  picked  squa- 
dron,  advanced  toward   Bamburg  and  Thorn.      The  Scptcinbcr  o. 
King  of  Prussia,  thus  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  prusslnns. 
Warsaw,  commenced  his  retreat  in  the  night,  harassed 
by  the  Polish  troops,  who  took  from  him  large  quan- 
tities of  stores,  ammunition,  and  forage :  he  revenged 
himself  on  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
thus  abandoning,  without  honour  or  advantage,  an 
entcrprize  commenced  in  defiance  of  justice  and  good 
faith.     Madalinski  penetrated  into  that  part  of  Poland 
denominated  Western  Prussia,  took  several  places,  and 
was  joined  by  Dombrowski,  whose  presence  was  not 
deemed  necessary  at  Warsaw. 

No  longer  entertaining  apprehensions  from  the  Dofcatof 
Prussian  army,  Kosciusko  attempted  to  aid  the  people  i^osciusko. 
of  J/ithuania  in  expelling  the  Russians,  who  were  in 
formidable  numbers,  headed  by  Suworow.  This  gene- 
ral had  already  sustained  two  obstinate  engagements 
with  Sierakowski,  in  which  no  signal  advantage  ac- 
crued to  either  side,  to  compensate  for  a  profuse  effu- 
sion of  blood.  He  was  preparing  for  a  third  attack, 
when  he  learned   the   approach  of  Kosciusko.     The 
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Polish  general,  to  prevent  his  union  with  Fersen, 
fought  a  battle  near  Mareiowice,  between  ten  and 
twelve  leagues  from  Warsaw,  in  which  he  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  of  men,  three  generals,  a  hundred  in- 
ferior officers,  and  twenty-one  canon,  and  was  himself 
dangerously  wounded,  and  made  prisoner. 

From  this  time,  nothing  but  disaster  attended  the 
Poles.  Poniatowski,  sensible  that  all  hopes  from  the 
insurrections  must  fail,  if  the  enemy  were  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  repaired  with  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  the  suburb  of  Praga.  After  the  Poles  had 
sustained  defeat,  with  great  loss,  in  several  well-con- 
tested actions,  Denissow  and  Fersen  having  united 
with  Suworow,  a  battle  gained  by  them  near  the 
suburb  of  I^raga,  afforded  to  its  inhabitants  a  sure 
and  melancholy  presage  of  their  impending  fate, 

Praga  was  well  fortified;  more  than  a  hundred 
cannon  were  mounted  on  thirty-three  batteries  ;  they 
had  nearly  twelve  thousand  regular  troops,  among 
whom,  and  among  a  numerous  population,  the  best 
spirit  prevailed.  They  expected  a  regular  siege ;  but 
Suworow  remembered  Ismail,  and,  ])romising  his 
troops  two  days  of  unrestrained  plunder,  ordered  an 
immediate  assault.  For  two  hours,  the  defence  was 
gallantly  maintained,  and  the  Pussians  suffered  se- 
verely ;  but  three  divisions  having  penetrated  into  the 
place,  the  rest  speedily  followed:  a  sanguinary 
conflict  ensued :  the  assailants,  stimulated  as  they 
were  by  hope  of  plunder,  could  not  be  resisted; 
they  prevailed,  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  barbarously 
murdered  in  the  streets  or  in  their  own  houses: 
many  endeavoured  to  escape  into  the  city ;  but  the 
bridge,  damaged  by  the  artillery',  broke  down,  and  they 
])erished  in  the  Vistida.  The  brave  troops  would  not 
lay  down  their  arms  to  any  but  the  general  in  chief; 
he  appeared,  accepted  their  submission,  and,  after  a 
few  days,  sent  them  into  Warsaw;  while  from  the 
streets  of  Praga  were  removed  eighteen  thousand 
human  bodies. 

This  tremendous  example  struck  terror  into  a  large 
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portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  who  desired  an 
immediate  capitulation ;  others  were  anxious  to  defend 
their  liberty  and  their  beloved  constitution  to  the  last,  1794. 
even  when  hope  no  longer  could  cheer  their  prospects,  ^^alsrw!""  °^ 
Stanislaus  wished  to  treat ;  but  the  troops  and  Waw- 
reski,  their  commander,  were  still  desirous  to  try  the 
fate  of  arms.  Ignatius  Potocki,  whose  patriotism 
could  not  be  doubted,  was  referred  to,  and  he  decided 
on  negotiation,  as  a  course  not  to  be  avoided.  To  him 
was  assigned  the  painful  task  of  waiting  on  the  victor, 
and  the  still  more  painful  necessity  of  hearing  the  sen- 
timents of  Catherine  ;  a  mixture  of  pride,  injustice,  and 
falsehood.  He  proposed  to  treat  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
public ;  Suworow  answered,  that  the  Empress  was  not 
at  war  with  the  republic,  her  troops  were  only  em- 
ployed to  reduce  to  subjection  those  Poles,  who,  by 
taking  up  arms,  had  disturbed  the  public  repose ;  in 
fine,  lie  refused  to  confer  with  any  who  were  not  in- 
vested with  autliority  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
Three  municipal  magistrates  were  then  dispatched; 
the  surrender  of  Warsaw  was  agreed  on,  and,  when 
they  required  an  assurance  of  safety  to  persons  and 
property,  the  Russian  general  said,  "  There  is  one 
"  thing  forgotten ;  but  I  grant  it  with  the  rest, — an 
"  oblivion  of  the  past." 

One  of  the  terms  engrafted  on  this  capitulation  Nov.  7. 
was,  that  the  people  should  give  up  their  arms;  to  this  End  of  the 
cession,  "S^^awrenski  and  a  few  others  would  not  agree ; 
after  some  negotiation,  they  were  permitted  to  quit 
Warsaw,  but  with  a  menacing  assurance  that  they 
would  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  no  quarter  granted. 
The  noble  conduct  of  this  general  formed  a  powerful 
contrast  with  that  of  Stanislaus,  who  consented  to  re- 
tain, under  such  humiliating  circumstances,  a  crown 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  worn,  and  which  he 
ouglit  long  before  to  have  abdicated.  The  capitula- 
tion was  formally  published  by  the  magistrates,  and, 
on  the  following  day,  Suworow  took  possession,  while 
the  brave  and  proud,  although  unfortunate,  defenders 
of  tlieir  country  retired,  amid  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  the  people.      The  troops  under  Wawrenski    made 
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some  attempts  at  a  renewed  resistance ;  but,  harassed 
by  the  forces  led  by  Fersen,  Denissow,  and  Kleist, 
defeated  in  a  battle,  deprived  of  their  artillery  and  all 
resources,  they  accepted  an  honourable  capitulation ; 
the  greater  part  quitted  a  country  which  tliey  could 
no  longer  defend ;  while  some  repaired  to  Warsaw, 
to  await  better  days. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  lamentable  and 
disgraceful  conflict.  Austria  having  eff"ected  little  in 
the  field,  and  Prussia  having  retreated  from  Warsaw, 
baffled  and  defeated,  Russia  appeared  to  be  sole  arbi- 
tress  of  the  fate  of  the  conquered  country.  Stanislaus 
Augustus  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  capital ;  and 
the  allies,  while  arranging  the  manner  in  which  his 
kingdom  should  be  parcelled  out  among  them,  behaved 
to\\ard  him  with  a  sort  of  burlesque  ceremony,  com- 
municating, in  pompous  terms,  the  result  of  discus- 
sions in  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  participate,  in  the 
form  of  resolves  which  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce. 

At  the  end  of  ten  months,  at  the  mandate  of  the 
imperious  Catherine,  the  feeble  Stanislaus  Augustus 
abdicated  a  throne  he  was  so  little  qualified  to  fill,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days*  in  opulent  insignifi- 
cance, enjoying,  to  the  last,  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats  (£'9 3, 7 00),  allowed  by  his  patroness 
and  oppressor.  Nearly  another  year  elapsed  before 
the  partition  was  definitively  adjusted,  and  then  was 
concluded  the  treaty  by  which  Poland  was  expunged 
from  the  map  of  Europe. 

Austria  had,  for  her  share,  the  entire  palatinates  of 
Sandomir  and  Lublin,  and  the  greater  part  of  Cracow, 
together  with  those  portions  of  the  district  of  Chelm, 
and  the  palatinates  of  Bryeze,  Podlakia,  and  Mazovia, 
which  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bug ; 
about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles.  Prussia 
took  the  portions  of  the  palatinates  of  "Mazovia  and 
Podlakia,  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bug;  a  part 


•  Two  years;  he  died  llili  February,  1797.  It  was  t-uggested  that  one 
motive  of  lus  quiet  resignation  was,  that  the  allied  powers  might  be  induced  to 
dL'icharpe  immense  debts,  which,  during  his  reign,  he  had  contracted,  No  such 
stipulation  was  made,  and  the  allied  jxjwprs  did  not  make  definitive  arrange- 
ments for  this  act  of  justice  till  a  few  days  before  his  death,  26th  January,  1797. 
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of  the  palatinate  of  Troki  and  of  Samogitia,  on  the  left       ^^|^; 

of  tlieNicmen;  in  short,  a  district  of  the  Lesser  Po-  

land,  forming  a  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  about  1796. 
one  thousand  square  miles.  Russia  obtained  all  the 
portion  of  Lithuania  which  yet  remained  to  Poland,  as 
far  as  the  Niemen,  and  the  l)oundaries  of  Bryese  and 
Novogrodek,  and  from  thence  to  the  Bug,  with  the 
greater  part  of  Chclm  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river, 
and  the  remainder  of  Volhinia,  making,  inclusive  of 
Courland  and  Samigallia,  which  had  already  submitted 
to  her,  about  two  thousand  square  miles.  The  terri- 
torial inequalities  of  this  definitive  partition  were  com- 
pensated by  local  aptitudes,  by  culture,  and  by  popu- 
lation*. 

•  In  relating  these  events,  I  have  principally  followed  Hisloire  de  trois 
Dt'iiiembremons,  torn.  iii.  liv.  13  and  14;  Caslera,  Hisloire  de  Catherine  II. 
torn.  iii.  p.  158  to  175;  Anonymous  History,  p.  398,  et  seq.  ;  View  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  by  Mr.  Tooke,'vol.  i.  p.  281  ;  and  Segur,  Histoire  do  Fr(^deric- 
(inillannie  II.  torn.  iii.  c.  12.  It  may  be  observed,  that  all  these  writers  are 
adverse  to  the  proceedings  of  the  allied  sovereigns :  if  I  could  have  found  an 
apologist,  I  would  have  consulted  and  quoted  him. 
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Sea-fights — In  the  Mediterranean. — Capture  of  Lc  Censeur 
and  the  Ca-ira. — Loss  of  the  Illustrious. — In  the  Channel. 
Capture  of  the  Minerva — and  the  Alcide  — A  British 
merchant  fleet  intercepted,  —  Lc  Censeur  re -captured. — 
In  the  West  Indies.  —  The  French  take  Sainte  Lucie 
and  St.  Vincent's. — The  Carribs —  their  insurrection. — 
Grenada — Dominica  —  Saint  Domingo  —  Jamaica. — Other 
naval  actions. — The  Blanche  and  La  Pique. — A  monument 
voted  to  Captain  Faulkner. — La  Prevoyante  and  La  Rai- 
son. —  The  Boyne  burnt.  —  Attack  on  Sierra  Leone. — 
Gloomy  aspect  of  Continental  affairs. — State  of  England. — 
Scarcity — Riots. — Efforts  of  the  press. — Irreligious  publi- 
cations.— Age  of  Reason. — Corresponding  Society. — Ad- 
dress to  the  King.—  Meeting  at  Copenhagen  House. — The 
King  attacked  going  to  Parliament. — Opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion.— Address  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Mr. 
Sheridan. —  Mr.  Fox  moves  an  amendment. — Mr.  Pitt. — 
General  Tarleton — Mr.  Jenkinson. —  Amendment  rejected. 
Amendment  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford — Proceedings 
on  the  insult  offered  to  the  King. — Observation  of  Lord 
Lansdowne. —  Consequent  proceedings. — Second  procla- 
mation— laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. — Bill  brought  in 
—  opposed.— Lord  Lauderdale — Duke  of  Bedford — Earl  of 
Radnor. —  Second  reading  moved. — Duke  of  Bedford — 
Lord  Lauderdale  — Duke  of  Norfolk — The  Earl  of  Mans- 
field— The  Bishop  of  Rochester. — Lord  Lauderdale.—  Mr. 
Pitt  moves  to  bring  in  a  bill  against  seditious  meetings. — 
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Mr.  Fox.— Progress  of  the  discussion.— Proceedings  of  the 
societies.-  Whig  CKib. — Corresponding  Societ5\— Meeting 
at  Copenhagen  House.— PubHc  meetings.— Other  proceed- 
ings.— Their  effect. — Progress  of  the  bills. — Violent  decla- 
ration of  Mr  Fox.— Mr.  Pitt.— Mr.  Fox.— Other  members. 
Further  efforts.— Mr.  Grant.— Mr.  Dundas.— Substance  of 
the  Act.— Treason  Bill.— Sedition  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords.— Opposition.— The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.— Bill 
passed. — Whig  Club.— General  satisfaction.  —  Publication 
by  Mr.  Keeves.— Motion  by  Mr.  Sturt. — Debate.— Com- 
mittee.—Mr.  Sheridan's  motion.— Motion  in  the  House  of 
Lords. —  Prosecution  ordered. — Observations.  —  Event  of 
the  prosecution. — Proceedings  respecting  scarcity. —  Mr. 
Pitt. — Mr.  Lechmere. — Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet. — Agree- 
ment entered  into.— Bill  respecting  bread. — For  regulation 
of  wages. — Distillery. — Bounties. — Private  acts  of  benevo- 
lence.— Loan. — Messages  from  the  King  concerning  peace. 
Address  moved. — Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Debate. — House  of  Lords. — Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  England       chap. 

was  no  longer  a  warring  power  on  the  Continent ;  but  ' 

some  occurrences,  both  on  sea  and  land,  are  to  be 
recorded. 

In    the   Mediterranean,    Vice- Admiral    Hotham,        179.-, 
who  commanded  in  chief,  with  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  Mardi  8th. 
and  frigates,  having    received   information    that   the  s*^'"^ ''s'''s. 
French  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  and  concluding  that  Corsica 
would  be  their  object  of  attack,  dispatched  orders  to 
San  P'iorcnzo  for  the  Berwick,  of  seventy-four  guns,  to  7th. 
join  him ;  but  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  that 
vessel  had  already  been  captured  by  the  enemy.  Their 
fleet,  commanded  by  llear-Admiral  Martin,  consisting 
of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  abimdantly  superior  in  comple-  terraucan. 
ment  of  men  and  weight  of  metal,  was  soon  discerned. 
The   Censeur,   a    seventy-four,    was    encountered  by 
Captain   Freemantle,  in  the   Inconstant   frigate,  and 
Captain  Nelson,  in  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four,  and 
must  speedily  have  surrendered,  but,  the  main  body  of 
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the  French  squadron  advancing  to  her  aid,  the  Britisli 
ships  were  obhged  to  rejoin  their  own  fleet,  while  the 
Censeur,  totally  disabled,  was  taken  in  tow. 

Two  days  afterwards,  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
Genoa,  the  disabled  ship,  and  the  Ca-ira,  of  eighty 
guns,  which  had  her  in  tow,  were  taken,  and  a  cannon- 
ade between  the  two  fleets  occasioned  considerable 
slaughter,  without  any  material  benefit  to  cither  party. 
An  unfortunate  incident  gave  the  enemy  a  revenge, 
although  not  a  compensation  for  his  loss :  the  Illus- 
trious, of  seventy-four  guns,  was  stranded  at  Nice  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  went  to  pieces.  A  spirited  action 
took  place  between  the  Dido  and  the  Lowestoflc,  and 
two  French  frigates,  the  Minerve  of  forty-two,  and  the 
Artcmise  of  thirty-six  guns;  the  Minerve  was  captured, 
but  tlie  Artcmise  escaped.  In  a  partial  conflict,  after 
driving  the  enemy  into  Frejus  Bay,  Admiral  Ilotham 
captured  tlie  Alcide  of  seventy-four  guns  ;  but  she  took 
fire  and  blew  up,  half  her  crew  being  destroyed  by  the 
explosion. 

These  small  advantages  were  more  than  com- 
pensated to  the  enemy.  A  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  the 
Fortitude,  the  Bedford,  both  seventy-fours,  the  Lutine 
frigate,  and  the  Censeur,  the  late  prize,  very  ill  ap- 
pointed, were  met  by  six  sail  of  the  line,  under  Admiral 
Richery,  off" Cape  St.  Vincent.  An  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  Censeur  was  recaptured ;  and  the  For- 
titude and  the  Bedford  would  probably  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  but  that  the  enemy  were  drawn  from 
fighting  to  the  more  alluring  task  of  plundering  the 
merchant  vessels,  of  which  thirty-five  fell  into  their 
hands ;  the  remainder  escaped*. 

In  the  Channel,  Admiral  Cornwall  is,  commanding 
a  small  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
chased  several  French  ships  of  war  into  Belleisle 
Roads,  and  took  nine  merchant  ves.sels ;  but  soon  after- 
ward he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line, 
fourteen  frigates,  two  brigs,  and  a  cutter,  from  which, 
although    surrounded,   he   managed,  with  admirable 


•  Gazettes;  Rose's  Naral  Historj' of  the  War,  p.  205. 
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skill,  to  effect  a  retreat,  almost  without  loss.     Shortly       ^xcV' 
afterward,  the  main  Channel  fleet,  under  Lord  Brid- 


port,  encountered  and  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  as        ]7i):,. 
already  has  been  related*.  •^""''  ^'^• 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  dis-  \Ve.st  indies, 
couraging,   although  not   absolutely  desperate.     The 
French  had  succeeded  in  spreading  the  flame  of  revolt 
and  insurrection  among  the  negroes,  the  Carribs,  and 
the  Maroons,  and  their  precepts  and  their  practices 
spread  over  the  islands,  where  they  prevailed,  all  the 
horrors  of  murder,  plunder,  and  conflagration.     Rein-  The  French 
forced  by  detachments  from  Guadaloupe,  they  gained  ^^^i^^' 
possession,  without  much  effectual  struggle,  of  Sainte  st  Vincents! 
Lucie ;   Saint  Vincents  fell  an  easy  prey,  more  to  the 
treachery  of  the  Carribs  than  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
The  treaty  of  peace  which  gave  this  island  to  the  crown  The  ran  ihs. 
of  Great  Britain,  contained  no  reservation  or  condition  ^i"j' '" 
in  favour  of  these  people ;  but  the  humane  generosity 
of  the  British  government  placed  them  in  a  state  of 
security  and  ease.     They  were  permitted  to  hold  their 
lands  without  the  exaction  of  rent  or  labour;  they 
wTre  always  duly  paid  for  their  services  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry;  so  that  their  apparent  interest 
concurred  with  their  constant  professions,  in  warrant- 
ing expectations  of  sincere  attachment.     While  the 
English  force  maintained    a  superiority,  the  Carribs 
were  profuse  in  declarations  of  adherence,  and  even 
resentful  of  any  expression  that  seemed  to  imply  a 
doubt  on  the  subject;  but  when  the  French,  in  an  Their 
irresistible  body,  made  a  descent  from  Guadaloupe,  lecUon. 
they  raised   the  standard  of  hostility,    and,   under  a 
leader  named  Joseph  Chatoyer,  issued  ferocious  decla- 
rations and  practised  horrible  cruelties.     The  British  Ma,.^.!^  j2 
troops,  the  militia  of  the  island,  and  the  negroes  who  re- 
mained faithful,  made  a  vigorous  stand ;  Chatoyer  was 
killed  in  battle,  but  the  French  were  not  yet  expelled. 
The    most   memorable  conflict   which    occurred   ter-  ^'"'ober. 
minated  unfavourably  to  the  British.     Major  Ecuyer, 
advancing  toward  Mount  Young,  being  disappointed 

*  Chapter  93. 
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in  his  expectation  of  support,  and  preparing  to  retreat, 
was  surprised  by  six  hundred  of  the  enemy,  his  camp 
taken,  and  a  great  number  of  his  followers  put  to  the 
sword  After  some  other  conflicts,  the  main  body, 
under  Major-General  Irving  and  Brigadier-General 
Meyers,  expelled  the  enemy  from  Vigie,  and  compelled 
them  to  seek  safety  in  intrenchments  at  Mount  Young 
and  Mount  AVilliam*. 

In  Grenada,  french  in  its  original  colonization, 
retaining,  among  all  its  inhabitants,  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  affections,  the  task  of  exciting 
insurrection  presented  no  difficulties.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  republican  arms  in  Guadaloupe, 
some  of  the  most  depraved  people  of  colour  repaired 
to  Victor  Hugues  for  advice  and  assistance,  and  re- 
turned to  Charlotte  Town,  commonly  called  Gouyave, 
with  all  the  ajiparatus  of  insurrection  ;  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, red  caps,  national  cockades,  flags,  inscribed 
"  Liberty,  equality,  or  death;"  Commissions,  signed 
by  Hugues,  Goyrand,  and  Le  Bas,  assigning  to  some 
the  rank  of  officers,  with  promises  of  aid,  and  a  decla- 
ration from  the  commissioners.  The  people  rose; 
plunder,  burning,  and  murder,  were  perpetrated,  with- 
out respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  A  proclamation 
of  the  Governor-General  Home,  offering  pardon  to  all 
who  would  surrender,  and  denouncing  rigorous  mea- 
sures against  those  who  should  continue  obstinate, 
produced  a  counter-proclamation.  This  paper  was 
from  Julien  Fedon,  a  mulatto,  whom  the  French  had 
constituted  a  general,  summoning  the  commander  of 
the  forces,  and  all  others,  to  surrender  within  two 
hours,  and  declaring  that  all  persons  taken  in  arms,  or 
who  should  not  have  joined  the  national  flag,  should 
be  punished  with  death,  their  estates  burnt,  and  their 
lands  confiscated.  This  proclamation,  and  a  declara- 
tion by  the  commissioners,  abounded  in  the  accustomed 
terms  of  republican  coarseness ;  it  spoke  of  the  tyrant 

•  Account  of  the  Black  Carribs  of  St.  Vincents,  from  the  Papers  of  tlie  late 
Sir  William  Young,  8vo.  1795;  Letter  of  Major-Gencral  Irvinp,  in  tJie  Gazette; 
Debrett's  Slate  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  2;  Appendix,  p.  "0;  Clironolwjical  History 
of  the  West  Indies,  by  Captain  Thomas  Southey,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 
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Home ;  and  threatened  the  heads  of  the  EngHsh,  as       ^xc^' 

vile  satelHtes  of  George ;  and,  among  other  menaces,  ' 

Victor  Hugues  declared,  that  had  he  found  Grey  1795, 
and  Jervis,  he  would  have  hanged  them,  as  he 
would  Prince  Edward.  These  specimens  of  disgust- 
ing vulgarity  and  atrocious  savageness,  were  not  mere 
verbal  effusions  of  hatred  or  vain  glory,  but  the  pro- 
duce of  rancorous  hearts,  and  followed  by  deadly 
acts.  Governor  Home,  General  Campbell,  and  forty-  ^^'"^  ^' 
six  other  gentlemen,  were  all  sacrificed  in  cold  blood 
in  one  day ;  and  wanton  murders  of  defenceless  pri- 
soners were  continually  perpetrated.  Finally,  the 
English,  although  insufficiently  reinforced,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  seek  safety  in 
the  mountains*. 

With  his  usual  allies,  the  runaway  negroes  and  the  Dominica. 
French  inhabitants,  Victor  Hugues  made  also  an  at- 
tempt on  Dominica,  where  a  force  was  landed  from 
Guadaloupe  ;  but,  although  almost  unsupported  by 
regular  troops,  the  loyal  inhabitants  repulsed  the  in- 
vaders and  crushed  the  insurrection.  Many  of  the  j 
rebels  were  subjected  to  legal  punishment;  many  of 
the  French  planters  were  driven  from  the  island  ; 
about  six  hundred  were  sent  to  England,  and  tran- 
quillity was  restoredf. 

In  Saint  Domingo,  the  horrors  of  war  were  aug-  st.  Domingo. 
mented  by  the  destructive  effect  of  an  epidemic  called 
the  yellow  fever;   and  Jamaica  was  kept  in  alarm  by  Jamaica. 
an  insurrection  of  the  Maroons :  but  both  these  islands 
will  claim  more  particular  notice  in  a  future  page. 

In  many  naval  engagements  the  honour  of  the  other  naval 
British  flag  was  well  sustained,  not  against  a  timid  or  ^'^'^o°s. 
irresolute,  but  a  brave  and  determined  foe;    inferior 
only  in    skill,  but  never  deficient  in  valour  or   reso- 
lution,  and  that  as   well  in  conflicts  between  single 
vessels  as  when  fleet  was  opposed  to  fleet.     Conspi- 

•  Narrative  of  the  Insurrection  in  Grenada,  by  .Toliii  Hay  (who  was  one  of 
the  parly  of  prisoners  with  Governor  Home,  but,  with  two  others,  set  at  liberty)  ; 
Narrative  of  the  Revolt  and  Insurrection  of  Grenada,  by  Gordon  Turnbull ;  and 
tlie  Gcneml  Accounts  in  Si)Uthcy,  vol.  iii.  p.  9G,  ct  scqq. ;  and  in  the  Annual 
Register,  and  General  Histories  and  Collections. 

t  Rose,  p.  2'i7  ;   Soulhcy,  vol.  iii.  p.  96s 
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cuous  among  those  of  the  first  description  is  the  action 
which  took  place  in  the  West  Indies  between  the 
Blanche,  an  English  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  and 
the  Pique,  of  thirty-eight.  The  English  commander, 
Captain  Faulkner,  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball,  while 
lashing  for  the  second  time  the  bowsprit  of  the  French, 
to  the  capstern  of  his  own  ship.  Mr.  Watkins,  the 
first-lieutenant,  succeeding  to  the  command,  bravely 
continued  the  engagement,  blowing  up  his  transom 
beam  to  facilitate  his  operations ;  and,  at  length,  after 
a  prodigious  carnage,  the  French  captain  struck  his 
colours  and  was  carried  into  Martinique*.  General 
Smith  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Cjrey  (April  14),  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  honor 
of  Captain  Faulkner ;  Mr.  Windham  resisted  the  pro- 
position on  the  ground  of  precedent ;  but  it  was  car- 
ried. 

Having  been  apprized  that  five  French  ships, 
armed  en  flute,  were  preparing  to  quit  Hampton 
Roads,  in  Virginia,  Admiral  Murray  dispatched  Cap- 
tain Cochrane  in  the  Thetis,  and  Captain  Beresford  in 
the  Hussar,  to  intercept  them.  After  a  spirited 
though  short  contest,  three  of  the  French  ships  struck 
their  colours;  one  afterward  escaped,  two  others  se*- 
curcd  themselves  by  flight,  while  two.  La  Pre voy ante 
and  La  Raison,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors; the  French  commodore  fled  in  the  actionf. 
As  an  incidental  disadvantage  to  our  navy,  incurred 
by  mere  misfortune,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
Boyne,  of  ninety-eight  guns,  recently  returned  from 
the  West  Indies,  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Spithead. 

An  attack  was  made  by  a  small  French  squadron 
on  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  inhabitants, 
having  no  means  of  resistance,  struck  the  British  flag; 


•  The  loss  on  board  the  Blanche  was  returned  at  eight  killed  and  twenty- 
one  wounded ;  while  on  board  La  Pique,  one  hundred  and  ten  were  found 
wounded  and  seventy-six  dead ;  but  many  more  had  been  thrown  overboard  or 
perished  in  the  sea  by  the  fall  of  the  masts.  For  a  minute  and  technical  account 
of  the  action,  see  Rose,  p.  228  ;  Southey,  vol.  iii-  p.  %. 

t  Rose,  p.  23L 
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but  the  invaders  continued  for  two  hours  to  rake  every 
street  with  grape  shot  and  to  plunder  the  houses  which 
remained  standing.  They  were  preparing  to  involve  1794. 
the  whole  town  in  flames ;  but  having,  at  the  request 
of  the  free  American  negroes,  agreed  to  spare  their 
party,  they  limited  their  acts  of  destruction  to  the 
church,  the  colonists'  warehouses,  and  the  dwelling  of 
every  English  inhabitant.  To  this  settlement,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  trade  in  negroes,  the 
French  had  promised  that  the  ravages  of  war  should 
not  be  extended,  and  it  was  rapidly  advancing  in  pros- 
perity. It  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
attack :  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  settlers  were  en- 
abled to  re-establish  their  afl'airs,  and  detach  a  party 
to  form  a  new  settlement,  and  to  confirm  the  friendly 
intercourse  they  had  previously  maintained  with  the 
Foulahs*.  j.g^ 

Turning  from  these  distant  and  comparatively  un-  Gloomy  aspect 
important  scenes,  to  those  which  vitally  afi'ected  the  °J^j°"^°^°^ 
state  and  interests  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  appear  that, 
from  the  aspect  of  aff'airs  on  the  Continent,  none  but 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  could  arise.  Selfish- 
ness and  fear  impelled  many  powers  of  Germany,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Prussia,  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  constitutional  head ;  and  the  eff'ect  of  a 
congress  held  at  llastadt  was  to  leave  to  the  Emperor 
the  election  only  of  seeking  peace,  on  any  terms,  with 
the  overwhelming  repubhc,  or  prosecuting  the  war 
with  such  resources  as  his  hereditary  dominions  and 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  England  could  afibrd.  The  late 
unprincipled  transactions  in  Poland  had  sunk  the  dig- 
nity of  thrones,  and  afi"orded  topics  for  invective  and 
comparison  whenever  the  spoliations,  subjugations,  or 
usurpations  of  France  were  mentioned. 

England,  secure  within  herself,  and,  notwithstand-  sute  of  Eng. 
ing  occasional  checks  or  disappointments,  mistress  of  ''^"^* 
the  ocean,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  external  foes ;  but 
many  circumstances  concurred  with  the  falseness  or 
instabiUty  of  her  allies  to  occasion  measures   which 
would  give  force  to  the  exertions  of  the  disaflected. 

•   MThcrson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  pp.  .310,  .350, 
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^^^y'  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these,  was  a  scarcity 

of  grain,  occasioned  by  two  successive  bad  harvests. 

1 795.        The  humbler  classes  severely  felt  the  pressure  ;  and 
Scarcity.  ^|^g  iustigators  of  disaffectiou,  raising  the  usual  clamour 

against  forestallers  and  monopolists,  and  attributing 
all  evils  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  succeeded  in 
iviois.  driving  the  people  to  dangerous  riots  in  various  parts 

April  18.  q£  i^i^g  country.    In  Sussex,  four  hundred  of  the  Oxford 

Militia,  stationed  at  Bletchington  Barracks,  issued 
forth,  with  loaded  arms,  and,  in  Seaford  and  other 
places,  plundered  the  butchers  and  bakers ;  and  were 
not  deterred  from  their  dangerous  proceedings  until 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  a  party  of  regulars. 
At  Birmingham,  excited  by  inflammatory  hand-bills, 
a  mob  of  a  thousand  people  arose,  clamouring  for  "  a 
"  large  loaf,  as  they  were  starving,"  attacked  and 
June  22.  partly  destroyed  a  mill  and  bake-house,  resisted  the 

military,  and  were  not  finally  (piellcd  until  some  blood 
liad  been  slied.  Similar  commotions,  although  not 
so  serious,  took  place  at  Nottingham,  Coventry,  and  in 
various  other  parts.  These  events  occurred  before  the 
harvest ;  and,  as  the  weather  in  summer  was  most  irn- 
])romising,  it  was  antici[)atcd,  and  so  the  event  proved, 
tliat  the  crops,  instead  of  affording  means  to  allay, 
would  furnish  grounds  for  increasing  the  prevailing 
discontent*. 
Kflbrts  of  the  Evcry  cngiuc  of  the  press,  from  a  placard  or  news- 

luess.  paper  paragraph  to  a  pamphlet  or  volume,  was  em- 

ployed to  depress  the  spirit  of  those  who  loved  their 
country,  and  exasperate  the  malevolence  of  her  domes- 
tic enemies.  As  it  was  obvious  that  faith  in  any  fixed 
system,  and  more  especially  the  Christian  religion  as 
established  by  the  law  of  England,  must  offer  a  power- 
irreiigious  ful  barrier  against  the  immoral  and  sanguinary  pro- 
ru  itationb.  jp^,j.g  q£  |.|^p  republican  reformers,  attempts  were  made 
to  overthrow  all  belief  in  revelation,  and  to  decry  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  an  incredible  compound  of  false- 
hood and  folly.  Publications  to  that  effect  were  not 
new.     They  had  in  former  times  been  produced  and 

•  Auuudl  RtgisUr,  vol.  xxxvii.  Chronicle,  passim 
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refuted :   but  an  attack  on  that  which  is  held  sacred       ^xcv 

always  seems  new ;  for  the  exposure  of  it  is  either  for-  

ii^otten,  or,  when  renewed,  contemned  as  old  and  hack-  1795. 
iieyed.  The  attack,  from  its  appearance  of  audacity 
and  vigour,  from  the  gratification  it  affords  to  low 
malice  and  profligate  audacity  by  assaiUng  the  system 
held  sacred  and  its  ministers,  always  carries  away  a 
number  of  persons  who  are  earnest  in  proportion  to 
their  corruption  and  wickedness  ;  and  who,  in  this 
country,  make  up  for  their  want  of  reason  and  of  im- 
portance by  their  loudness  and  indecency.  Thomas  Agcof  Reason. 
Paine,  who,  in  the  days  of  Robespierre,  had  escaped 
almost  by  a  miracle  from  the  guillotine*,  produced  a 
farrago  entitled  "  The  Age  of  Reason,  being  an  inves- 
tigation of  true  and  fabulous  theology,"  to  which  a 
second  part  was  afterward  added.  His  want  of  learn- 
ing he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  copying  from  the 
works  of  the  anti-religious  writers  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try ;  and  he  was  not  prevented  by  feeling  or  modesty 
from  repeating  assertions  often  detected  as  false,  and 
aiding  them,  when  necessary,  by  inventions  of  his  ownf. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  this  subject,  or 
to  investigate  the  opinions  of  the  writer.  They  were 
adopted  by  the  lowest  class  of  revolutionary  leaders  ; 
and  their  author  was  with  them  as  much  as  ever  the 
subject  of  admiration  and  boastful  eulogy. 

•  The  anecdote  of  his  escape,  as  detailed  in  a  most  intelligent  periodical 
publication  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  430),  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be 
recorded.  "  There  were  some  gaolers,  who,  being  as  brutal  as  their  superiors, 
"  used  to  summon  all  their  prisoners,  for  the  pleasure  of  beholding  their  suspense, 
"  when  the  cart,  or,  as  it  was  too  truly  called,  la  gni/ule  bicrrc  roulatite,  arrived 
"  to  take  any  of  them  to  the  tribunal.  In  the  prison  where  he  was  confined,  the 
"  keeper  hnd  some  humanity  ;  and  it  was  his  custom,  when  he  received  the  fatal 
"  list, to  mark  the  door  of  the  intended  victim's  apartments  with  chalk,  unknown 
"  to  them,  and  call  them  out  when  the  cart  came.  The  doors  opened  into  a 
"corridor;  and,  when  opened,  went  back  against  the  wall.  Paine's  door  hap- 
"  pened  to  be  open  when  the  keeper  went  round  to  make  his  mark,  and  he 
"  chalked  it  on  the  inside  :  it  was  shut  when  he  came  to  take  the  prisoners  out ; 
"  and  the  destroying  angel,  says  Paine,  passed  by.  Before  the  mistake  was 
"  discovered,  the  reign  of  blood  wa.s  over."  The  account  is  also  given  by  him- 
self, in  a  letter  quoted  in  Sherwin's  Life  of  him,  p.  162. 

t  Many  persons  wrote  in  refutation  of  tliese  productions:  t^vo  in  particular 
may  be  mentioned — Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  LandafT. 
The  first,  infinitely  superior  to  his  antagonist  in  learning  .and  critical  strength, 
shewed  himself  not  at  all  his  inferior  in  the  powers  of  vituperation  and  abuse  ; 
the  bishop,  in  a  ralm,  tranquil,  dignified  manner,  analyzed  his  principles,  repelled 
his  falsehoods,  and  exposed  his  ignorance  and  presumption. 
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^^p.  If  there  were  in  the  British  dominions  spirits  who 

were   to  be  rendered  disloyal  through   despair,    the 


1 795.  aspect  of  public  affairs  presented  them  with  motives : 
Socicr^""^'"^  if  there  were  any  whom  it  was  possible  to  exasperate 
into  violence,  no  effort  was  withheld  that  could  pro- 
duce the  effect.  Encouraged,  rather  than  repressed, 
by  the  result  of  recent  prosecutions,  the  Corresponding 
Society  and  turbulent  individuals  laboured  in  forward- 
ing disaffection  and  discord.  Riots  were  raised  in  the 
metropolis,  under  the  pretext  of  animosity  against 
crimping  houses ;  and  a  meeting  was  convened  in  an 
inclosed  field,  behind  the  long  room  in  the  Borough- 
road  in  Saint  George's  Fields,  by  advertisements  of  an 
inflammatory  tendency,  and  composed  of  many  thou- 
sand persons*.  Not  unmindful  of  the  dangers  attend- 
ing such  an  assemblage,  the  volunteers  of  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  placed  themselves  in 
convenient  positions ;  and,  probably,  the  knowledge  of 
their  presence  restrained  the  violence  of  the  leaders, 
or  at  least  prevented  the  mischiefs  which  might  have 
arisen  from  a  sudden  impulse.  As  a  means  of  excite- 
ment, biscuits  were  distributed,  embossed  with  the 
words,  "  Unanimity,  firmness,  and  spirit;"  and  on  the 
other  side,  "  Freedom  and  plenty,  or  slavery  and 
"  want."  A  noisy  declaimer  and  itinerant  missionary 
of  their  body,  named  John  Gale  Jones,  was  placed  in 
the  chair,  and  opened  the  business  with  a  character- 
istic harangue,  claiming  a  reform,  by  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage.  An  address  to  the  na- 
tion was  voted,  in  a  strain  strictly  imitative  of  their 
French  models,  fiill  of  inflated  sentences  of  complaint 
and  defiance,  and  boastful  professions  of  firmness,  de- 
manding universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments  as 
the  natural  and  undoubted  rights  of  the  people. 

An  address  to  the  King  was  also  voted,  reminding 

'  At  this  day,  the  district  called  Saint  George's  Fields  is  covered  with  build- 
ings, and  present  no  area  on  -which  a  mob  like  that  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  or 
the  one  now  in  question,  could  assemble.  But  the  time  exists  in  human  me- 
morj'  when  the  whole  space,  after  passing  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges, 
was  an  open  country,  with  only  prisons,  hospitals,  chapeLs,  taverns  with  gardens, 
and  a  few  houses  erected  in  dispersed  positions.  In  1795,  building  had  made 
some  progress,  but  there  was  still  ample  space  for  a  meeting  of  many  thousands. 
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him,  in  the  usual  manner,  of  the  Revohition,  and  the       ^xcv' 

])rinciples  which  placed  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  

the  throne,  and  telling  him  that,  if  he  had  not  an  1795. 
honest  minister,  who  would  speak  the  truth,  the  ^ddjesstothe 
people  should  instruct  their  sovereign,  and  save  him 
from  destruction.  The  resolutions  they  passed  were  in 
correspondence  with  these  sentiments ;  speaking  of 
their  natural  and  undoubted  rights,  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments ;  stigmatising  the  war  as  un- 
natural, cruel,  and  unjust,  the  cause  of  the  present 
high  price  of  provisions ;  the  only  remedy  for  which, 
and  all  other  calamities,  would  be  immediately  to  ac- 
knowledge the  brave  French  republic,  and  obtain  a 
speedy  and  lasting  peace.  They  voted  thanks  to  Citi- 
zen Earl  Stanhope  and  Citizen  Sheridan,  for  shewing 
them  that  they  had  one  honest  man  in  each  house ;  to 
Citizens  Erskine  and  Gibbs,  for  their  able  and  elo- 
quent defence  of  the  prisoners  on  the  late  trials,  and  to 
the  two  citizens  attorneys,  for  their  judicious  manage- 
ment of  their  cause.  A  deputation  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  society  waited  on  Citizen  Earl  Stan* 
hope,  as  they  called  him,  to  request  that  he  would  deli- 
ver their  address  to  the  King ;  but  his  lordship  being 
absent  from  town,  their  eagerness  to  publish  their  effu- 
sions could  not  be  restrained,  and  a  committee  of  six 
carried  the  address  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
adding  to  the  title  of  Address  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  convened  at  a  general  meeting,  that 
it  was  approved  also  by  some  thousand  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis  who  attended  the  meeting*. 

This  disgusting  display  of  ignorance,  presumption, 
and  bombast,  would  be  beneath  notice,  had  no  further 
objects  been  contemplated,  or  had  the  transactions  of 
the  day  been  their  ultimate  aim ;  but  subsequent 
events  shewed  that  the  principal  movers  had,  by  some 
means,  acquired  the  power  of  inflaming  and  directing 
a  great  body  of  the  people,  and  that  they  could  origin- 
ate and  give  action  to  dangerous  commotions,  although 

'  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  ♦32,  *H4,  •35;  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.*137, 
•  I3y  ;  History  of  two  Acts  for  the  safety,  &c.  p.  90  to  98. 
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they  might  not  have  decided  in  their  own  minds  the 
precise  extent  of  their  operations. 

After  abstaining  three  months  from  any  pubHc 
demonstration,  the  Corresponding  Society  held  a  new 
meeting,  in  some  fields  in  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone, 
near  a  tavern  with  a  tea-garden,  called  Copenhagen 
House.  The  concourse  amounted,  it  was  said,  but 
probably  with  exaggeration,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  ;  a  man  named  John  Binns  presided, 
and,  upon  the  model  already  adopted,  an  address  to  the 
nation,  a  remonstrance  to  the  King,  and  a  string  of 
resolutions,  were  voted,  in  terms  equally  inflated  and 
affected,  and  in  sentiments  no  less  violent  and  vague 
than  those  of  the  former  meeting.  The  address  to  the 
people  maintained  that  the  late  address  to  the  King 
had  cither  been  artfully  and  prematurely  suppressed,  or 
passed  over  with  unfeeling  contempt.  If  the  former, 
ministers  had  proved  themselves  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  liberties  of  the  nation !  If  the  latter,  his 
Majesty  should  consider  the  sacred  obligations  he  was 
bound  to  fulfil,  and  tlic  duties  he  ought  to  discharge. 
That  to  the  King  was  entitled.  The  humble  and  earnest 
Ivcmonstrance  of  two  hundred  thousand,  and  upwards, 
fiiithful,  though  greatly  aggrieved,  subjects,  associated 
and  assembled  with  the  Corresponding  Society  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  concluding  paragraph,  it  said,  "  Listen, 
"  then,  sire !  to  the  voice  of  a  wearied  and  afflicted 
"  people,  whose  grievances  are  so  various  that  they 
"  distract,  so  enormous  that  they  terrify.  Think  of 
"  the  abyss  between  supplication  and  despair !  It  is  our 
"  right  to  advise  as  well  as  supplicate;  and  we  declare 
"  it  to  be  our  opinion,  that  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
"  tion  of  the  people,  the  removal  of  your  present  mi- 
"  nisters,  and  a  speedy  peace,  are  the  only  means  by 
"  which  this  country  can  be  saved,  or  the  attachment 
"  of  the  people  secured."  The  resolutions,  besides 
the  topics  formerly  insisted  on,  introduced  the 
assertion  that  there  had  been  a  plentiful  harvest,  but 
that  the  people  were  deprived  of  its  benefits  by 
the  combinations   of  monopolists,    which   could    not 
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have  effect  but  for   the   corrupt  state  of  tlie  repre-      ^xcv' 
sentation*.  ' 

By  what  art  or  means  so  many  working  people,  1795. 
complaining  of  distress  and  poverty,  were  induced  to 
waste  a  whole  day,  in  listening  to  these  effusions,  has 
never  yet  been  ascertained ;  but  an  alarming  and  awful 
event  soon  displayed  the  ferocity  which  had  been 
infused  into  their  minds,  and  the  barbarous  excesses  to 
\vhich  they  were  prepared  to  lend  themselves. 

On  the  third  day  after  this  meeting,  his  Majesty  29th. 
went  to  open  the  session  of  Parliament ;  the  crowd  was  '^•'*'  ?^^"? 
observed  to  exceed  any  that  had  before  been  collected ;  gofng  to  ''^ 
greater  even  than  at  the  coronation.  Pall  Mall,  the  I'^'ii''^'"^"*. 
Parade  in  Saint  James's  Park,  and  Parliament  Street, 
were  completely  choaked  up  with  the  throng.  Several 
noblemen  and  cabinet  ministers,  who  had  been  held 
up  to  public  hatred,  were  treated,  as  they  passed  in 
their  carriages,  with  hisses,  hootings,  and  groans.  All 
these  signals  of  disgust  and  contempt  were  vehemently 
repeated  when  the  King  began  his  progress  from 
Buckingham  House.  Their  cries  were,  "  Bread," 
"  Peace,"  "  No  Pitt,"  "  No  w^ar,"  "  No  famine;"  and 
some  cried,  "Down  with  George."  When  his  carriage 
was  opix)site  the  ordnance  office,  a  pebble,  marble, 
or  bullet,  proceeding,  as  some  supposed,  from  an 
air-gun,  struck  the  glass,  through  which  a  small  hole 
was  broken,  different  from  that  which  would  have  been 
made  by  a  missile  discharged  from  the  hand,  but  re- 
sembling that  of  a  gun-shot.  In  his  further  progress 
toward  the  house,  the  same  cries  and  displays  of  vio- 
lence were  continued,  and  stones  were  thrown,  which 
did  not  reach  the  carriage  so  as  to  do  any  mischief. 

During  the  whole  of  this  alarming  and  disgraceful 
scene,  the  King  displayed  that  calm  composure  and 
dignified  intrepidity,  which  can  result  only  from  in- 
nate bravery,  and  consciousness  of  unsullied  integrity. 
When  the  window  of  the  coach  was  perforated,  he 
merely   observed  to  the    Earl  of  Westmorland,  who, 

•  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  ♦47  ;  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  •  13/,  et  seqq. ;  and 
History  of  the  two  Acts,  p.  08,  ct  seqq.  Thelwall,  Hodgson,  and  Gale  Jones 
figured  as  actors  on  the  occasion,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  meeting.  ' 
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^^-       with  Lord  Onslow,  accompanied  him,  "  That's  a  shot ;" 

'        and,  without  changing  his  position  to  avoid  further 

1795.  danger,  he  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  having 
only  said  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  jNIy  Lord,  I  have 
been  shot  at,"  proceeded,  with  undisturbed  calmness, 
to  the  business  of  the  day,  delivering  his  speech  from 
the  throne  with  his  accustomed  firmness  and  pro- 
priety. 

When  the  royal  carriage  was  returning  to  the 
palace,  the  violence  and  discord  increased  rather  than 
abated.  Stones  were  thrown  with  more  effect ;  the 
glass  panels  of  the  carriage  were  shivered,  and  a  mis- 
sile, either  a  stone  or  oyster  shell,  for  both  were 
thrown,  passing  through  one  of  the  windows,  nearly 
struck  the  King.  When  he  quitted  the  state  coach  at 
Saint  James's  Palace,  and  in  his  private  carriage  was 
proceeding  to  Buckinu:ham  House,  he  was  almost 
without  guards,  and  the  ruffians  who  had  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  these  disgraceful  transactions, 
renewed  their  attacks  with  augmented  fury  and  auda- 
city; they  beset  the  coach  in  such  numbers,  that,  but 
for  the  timely  rescue  of  some  horse-guards  dismissed 
from  duty,  who  returned  to  the  sjiot,  the  King's  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  effectually  obstructed.  As  a 
last  display  of  malignity,  the  wretches  pursued  the 
state  carriage  to  the  royal  mews,  broke  every  remain- 
ing piece  of  glass,  and  its  complete  demolition  was 
only  prevented  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  servants  and 
a  few  soldiers.  The  military,  during  this  agitating 
day,  abstained,  however  provoked,  from  any  hos- 
tile movement,  and  were  so  cautious,  that,  not  even 
by  accident,  by  the  unruly  motion  of  a  horse,  or 
the  unintentional  discharge  of  a  fire-arm,  was  any 
mischief  occasioned.  In  all  this  period,  his  calmness 
and  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  the  sovereign  ;  and 
he  gave  an  interesting  proof  of  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  subjects  at  large,  by  attending,  on  the 
follomng  night,  at  one  of  the  theatres,  where  he  re- 
ceived more  than  usual  testimonials  of  loyalty  and 
aflfection*. 

•  Annual  Reg:ister,  toI.  xxxvii.  Chronicle;  History  of  the  two  Act;*,  and  all 
the  periodical  works  of  the  time. 
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In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  the  King  expressed       v^y^' 
great   satisfaction   that,  notwithstanding   many  unfa- 


vourable   events,    the    prospect   resulting   from    the        1795. 
general  situation  of  affairs  had,  in  many   important  Openmg  of 

.  11'  1  rr.1        *^^*6  session. 

respects,  materially  improved  during  the  year,  ihe 
French  had  been  prevented  from  achieving  their 
threatened  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  recent  operations 
of  the  Austrians  had  checked  their  progress  on  the 
side  of  Germany.  Their  successes  in  other  parts,  and 
the  effect  of  their  separate  treaties,  were  counter- 
balanced by  the  destruction  of  their  commerce,  the 
diminution  of  their  maritime  power,  and  the  unparal- 
leled embarrassment  and  distress  of  their  internal 
situation.  A  general  sense  appeared  to  prevail  in' 
France,  that  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  settled 
government  could  alone  afford  relief  from  the  pressurel 
of  difficulties ;  should  the  distraction  and  anarchyl 
which  had  produced  the  present  crisis,  terminate  in 
any  order  of  things  compatible  with  the  tranquillity  of 
other  countries,  and  affording  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  security  and  permanence,  the  appearance  of  a 
disposition  to  negotiate  for  a  general  peace,  on  just  and 
equitable  terms,  would  be  met  on  his  part  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  give  it  full  and  speedy  effect.  His 
Majesty  adverted  also  to  the  war  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  that  with  the  Dutch  ;  the  assistance  rendered  to  our 
fleets  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  treaty  concluded 
with  her  and  with  the  Emperor,  and  a  commercial 
treaty  with  America.  He  regretted  the  necessity  of  ^ 
imposing  new  burtliens  on  the  people,  and  particularly  ( 
directed  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  high  price  / 
of  grain,  and  the  small  promise  of  relief  afforded  by  V 
the  late  harvest.  ^ 

An  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Address 
by  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  seconded  by  the  honourable  m^^ed  in  the 
Robert  Stewart,  afterwards  so  much  more  known  as  co°I!mons. 
Lord  Castlereagh.     Their  speeches  were  firm,  but  free 
from  arrogance  or  presumption.     The  last  campaign, 
it  was  confessed,  had  not  been  distinguished  by  bril- 
liant  successes  ;    but   our   exertions    had   forced    the 
enemy  to  employ  unjustifiable  means  for  the  support 
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of  their  unjustifiable  system ;  a  system  which  neces- 
sarily tended  to  exhaust  itself  and  to  weaken  him  by 
his  very  victories.  Our  resources  were  unimpaired: 
the  people  were  not  deprived  of  their  comforts  by  the 
war ;  and  the  national  debt  was  in  a  state  of  liquida- 
tion. The  defection  of  some  of  our  allies  was  to  be 
regretted ;  but  it  was  not  w  ithout  excuse.  Hanover 
was  a  particular  instance.  Close  to  the  frontier  of  the 
enemy  on  one  side,  and  having  a  suspicious  friend  on 
the  other,  the  existence  of  its  government  was  endan- 
gered ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  no  serious  argument 
would  be  raised  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  Such  a  theme 
might  be  a  proper  subject  for  a  school-boy's  exercise,  or 
for  a  declamation  at  Copenhagen  House,  but  was  un- 
worthy a  real  statesman.  Our  successes  in  the  Me- 
diterranean and  our  ascendancy  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  were  mentioned ;  and  while  the  principle  of  the 
war  was  vindicated,  confidence  was  expressed  in  the 
desire  of  government  to  restore  peace. 

Mr.  Sheridan  appeared,  in  opposing  the  address, 
to  have  depraved  his  mind  and  debased  his  powerful 
intellect  to  the  level  of  the  declaimers  in  the  Corre- 
sponding Society,  St.  George's  Fields,  or  Copenhagen 
House.  He  began  by  obser\'ing  that  the  fifth  word 
in  the  King's  speech  was  "satisfaction;"  and  if  to  be 
"  satisfied"  with  every  thing  was  a  mark  of  piety  and 
Christian  resignation,  the  present  ministers  were  the 
most  pious  men  in  the  world.  He  ridiculed  the  im- 
provement of  our  situation  with  respect  to  Italy  and 
the  Uhine,  and  censured  our  war  with  Holland,  al- 
though it  might  be  thought  by  ministers  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  our  situation.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  after  having  cheated  this  nation,  together 
with  Spain,  had  now  forsaken  the  confederacy,  and 
increased  the  "  satisfaction "  of  the  minister.  Our 
West  India  conquests  were  reduced  from  three  islands 
to  two  ;  the  scarcity  with  which  we  were  once  threat- 
ened was  now  acknowledged  as  famine  ;  and  he  was 
astonished  how  such  words  could  be  inserted  in  the 
speech,  and  pronounced  by  his  Majesty  \vith  a  smile 
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of  conscious  triumph,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  carried  through  the  midst  of  his  starving,  dejected, 
and  even  beset  with  his  irritated,  clamorous  subjects. 
Jealousies  were  commonly  entertained  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Hanoverian  troops  into  this  country ;  but  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  import  the  whole  Hano- 
verian council,  and  instal  them  in  the  office  of  his 
Majesty's  present  ministers ;  they  might  advise  him  to 
adopt  measures  which  no  arguments  or  events  could 
recommend  to  those  who  now  regulated  his  councils. 
That  virtuous  lady,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  had  also 
sent  her  fleet  to  the  north  seas ;  but  it  was  to  eat  Eng- 
lish meat  and  to  learn  English  discipline,  not  to  afford 
a  cordial  co-operation  in  any  professed  object  of  the 
war.  It  had  been  said  that  general  discontent  would 
produce  some  change  in  the  situation  of  the  affairs  of 
France.  If  a  state  of  misery,  famine,  and  discontent 
were  the  guides  to  a  better  order  of  things,  the  people 
of  England  were  in  the  right  road  to  its  attainment. 

He  did  not  forget  j\Ir.  Jcnkinson's  proposal  of  a 
march  to  Paris,  or  to  contrast  it  with  the  feeble  and 
ineffectual  efforts  at  Noirmoutier  and  Poitou,  where 
British  blood  had  not  flowed,  but  British  honour  had 
bled  at  every  pore.  The  minister  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, when  that  weak  monarch  was  the  pensioner  of 
France,  was  not  more  guilty  of  treason,  than  the  mi- 
nister who  should  expend  the  treasure  of  this  country 
in  replacing  upon  the  throne  of  France  the  family  of 
the  13ourbons,  the  natural  enemies  of  Britain.  No 
association  with  the  republic  could  be  so  destructive 
to  our  interests  as  one  with  them ;  for  never  were  there 
worse  neighbours  on  earth  than  the  French  during  the 
monarchy. 

]\Ir.  Fox  introduced  an  amendment,  with  a  speech 
of  great  oratorical  beauty  and  force  of  argument.  He 
treated  the  declaration  of  satisfaction  as  an  insult, 
which  merited  indignation  and  punishment.  After 
having  persisted  three  years  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
war  for  miserable  speculations,  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  debt  one  hundred  millions,  and  subjected  the  peo- 
ple to  five  millions  a-year  in  permanent  taxes,  ministers 
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^^cy'       insulted   the   country  by  putting  into   his  Majesty's 

mouth  the  impudent  falsehood   that  their   condition 

1796.  was  "  materially  improved."  In  answer  to  their  as- 
sertion, he  reviewed  the  military  transactions,  treated 
on  the  scarcity  of  grain,  which  had  been  anticipated 
by  himself  and  many  of  his  friends  in  the  last  session ; 
but  their  observations  were  treated  with  disdain  or 
imputed  to  a  factious  spirit.  Remarking  on  the  compa- 
rative state  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  he  reiterated 
the  observations  on  the  French  assignats  and  the  paper 
currency  of  America,  and  gave  a  glowing  description 
of  the  proud  situation  of  France,  after  it  had  been 
said  that  she  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness, 
which,  from  her  deplorable  situation,  would  render 
her  an  easy  prey. 

He  treated  as  most  vague  and  unsatisfactory  the 
assertion,  that  his  Majesty  would  seize  on  the  first 
favourable  moment  to  treat  for  peace ;  and  recapitu- 
lated the  arguments  he  had  used  at  various  periods 
from  1792,  contending  that, at  every  moment  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  our  ministers  might  have 
negotiated  with  the  French  on  better  terms  than  they 
could  at  this  time ;  and  that  our  relative  situation  had 
been  progressively  growing  worse. 

After  many  more  observations  on  the  West  Indies 
and  Quiberon,  on  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, and  the  Rights  of  Man,  he  stated  his  amendment, 
which  requested  the  King  to  review  the  events  of  the 
last  three  years,  and  the  comparative  circumstances  of 
the  belligerent  powers ;  to  reflect  on  the  situation  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  those  nations  of 
Europe  which  had  maintained  a  dignified  neutrality; 
on  the  conduct  of  Prussia  and  Spain  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  to  take  decided  and  immediate  mea- 
sures for  bringing  about  a  peace  with  France,  what- 
ever might  be  the  present  or  future  form  of  her  inter- 
nal government,  and  look  for  indemnity  where  alone 
indemnity  is  to  be  found,  in  the  restoration  of  indus- 
try,  plenty,  and  tranquillity  at  home ;  declaring,  that 
if  the  existing  powers  of  France  were  to  reject  a  pacific 
negotiation  upon  suitable  terms,  and  to  persevere  in 
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hostilities,  the  House  would   strenuously  support   a      c^,^p- 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;   confident  that  the 


spirit  of  the  nation,  when  roused  in  such  a  cause,  1795. 
would  still  be  able  to  accomplish  what  was  just  and 
necessary,  however  exhausted  and  weakened  by  the 
ill -concerted  projects  of  those  who  had  directed  his 
councils. 

To  these  vehement  philippics,  an  answer  in  all  Mr.  Pitt. 
their  details  was  not  attempted.  Mr.  Pitt  considered 
the  amendment  to  contain  a  proposition  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  he  could  hardly  think  the  leader  of  oppo-  ^_^ 
sition  serious  in  making  it.  After  describing  the  sup- 
posed state  of  universal  degradation  and  disappoint- 
ment to  which  we  had  been  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  we  were  advised,  at  this  moment,  to  sue 
for  peace.  Without  being  informed  how  a  negotiation 
was  to  be  conducted,  or  what  indemnity  this  country 
was  to  expect,  it  was  a  mere  mockery  to  suppose  we 
could  return  to  a  state  of  security  and  peace.  Confin- 
ing himself  to  the  matter  of  the  address,  he  submitted 
to  the  candid  consideration  of  the  House  whether, 
notwithstanding  our  acknowledged  reverses,  he  could 
justly  be  charged  with  insulting  the  nation  by  the  use 
of  the  word  "  satisfaction."  Allowing  for  all  the  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  enemy,  and  all  the  disasters  sus- 
tained by  tliis  country  and  her  allies,  the  house  could 
not,  on  a  fair  comparison,  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
French  were  reduced  in  their  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  From  the  depreciated  state  of  the  assignats,  he 
believed  that  the  enemy  could  not  raise  the  resources 
for  a  new  campaign,  without  restoring  the  system  of 
terror.  After  some  other  remarks  on  their  financial, 
colonial,  and  internal  condition,  and  lamenting  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  emigrants  who  fell  fighting  for  their 
lawful  King  at  Quibcron,  he  said  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  of  things  was  materially  improved. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  intimated  that  the  armies  employed  General 
against  Spain,  being  disbanded  and  mixed  among  the  Tarieton. 
people,  would  increase  the  dangers  and  difficidties  of 
the  countrv;   but  General  Tarieton,  with  more  accu- 
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rate  military  prescience,  foretold  that  they  would  be 
employed  in  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  justified  his  former  declaration  re- 
specting a  direct  march  to  Paris,  by  citing  the  autho- 
rity of  General  Dumouriez,  whose  character,  as  a 
military  man,  gave  weight  to  his  opinion.  The  deter- 
mination of  France  to  retain  Holland  was  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  an  immediate  peace.  Possessing  the 
whole  coast  from  Bayonne  to  the  AYeser,  she  might  in 
peace  usurp  our  commerce,  and  in  war  distress  us  by 
her  cruisers ;  and  be  enabled,  by  the  increase  of  her 
navy,  to  oppose  not  only  strength  to  strength,  but 
strength  to  our  weakness. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  made  an  able  and  eloquent  reply, 
a  majority  of  four  to  one  concurred  in  rejecting  the 
amendment*. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Fox  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
speech  in  support  of  it  had  no  more  novelty  or  origi- 
nality than  the  motion  itself.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  Lord  Grenville  observed,  that  if  the  new  consti- 
tution of  France  should  be  found  likely  to  secure  a 
government  likely  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity,  his  objections  to  treat  would  be  entirely 
removed :  the  Duke  of  Bedford  professed  himself  satis- 
fied, and  offered  to  withdraw  his  amendment :  the 
ministerial  peer,  not  denying  his  expression,  objected 
to  making  the  words  of  an  individual  in  debate,  not 
taken  down  at  the  time,  a  ground  of  either  offering  or 
renouncing  any  motion,  as  unparliamentary ;  but  the 
Duke  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  address  was 
agreed  to. 

An  address  of  the  Lords  on  the  King's  speech  was 
not,  as  usual,  moved  immediately  on  his  departure; 
attention  having  first  been  called  to  the  insult  he  had 
sustained.  On  a  narrative  of  the  transaction  by  Lord 
Grenville,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  privileges :  witnesses  were  examined,  who  proved 
all  the  facts  already  stated  ;    and  an  address  to  the 
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King  was  voted,  expressing  concern  that  persons  were      ^xcv' 
found  so  insensible  of  the  happiness  derived  from  his 


just  and  mild  government,  and  of  the  virtues  which  so  1795. 
eminently  distinguished  his  character,  as  to  be  capable 
of  such  flagitious  acts,  and  their  earnest  wishes,  in 
which  they  were  sure  of  being  joined  by  all  descrip- 
tions of  his  subjects,  that  prompt  and  effectual  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  discover  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  crimes  so  atrocious. 

An  address,  so  moderate  in  its  terms  and  so  loudly  observations  of 
called  for  by  the  occasion,  did  not  pass  without  ani-  dow'nc.'^"^' 
madversion  from  the  INIarquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  whole  transaction  was  only 
an  alarm-bell  to  terrify  the  people  into  weak  compli- 
ances ;  a  scheme  planned  and  executed  by  ministers 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  power; 
a  power  which  drew  into  their  own  hands  the  consti- 
tution, which  he  could  not  consider  as  safe  in  their 
possession. 

A  conference  with  the  House  of  Commons  was  Conference. 
required ;  but  the  intent  of  it  not  being  at  first  stated, 
the  Speaker,  ever  justly  vigilant  for  the  preservation 
of  privileges  and  forms,  objected  to  the  omission :  the 
mistake  was  rectified ;  managers  were  regularly  ap- 
pointed ;  the  House,  on  their  rej^ort  and  a  perusal  of 
the  evidence  which  had  been  taken,  concurred  in  the 
measure;  and  the  King,  in  answer  to  the  joint  address, 
promised  to  give  directions  for  the  inquiries  suggested, 
but  said  he  had  too  much  reason  to  be  assured  of  the 
affectionate  and  steady  attachment  of  his  people  at 
large,  to  have  felt  any  other  sentiment  on  this  occasion 
than  that  of  concern  at  so  high  a  violation  of  the  laws. 
A  proclamation  issued,  requiring  all  magistrates  and  Consequent 
others  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  apprehend-  proceedings. 
ing  the  authors,  actors,  and  abettors  in  these  outrages, 
and  proffering  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  to 
any  who  would  give  information  of  the  perpetrators  of 
any  act  by  which  the  royal  person  was  endangered, 
but  in  vain*. 

•  To  avoid  returning  to  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  stated  lliat 
criminal  i>rocccdingi,   were  instituted   only  against  one  person,  a  j"urneymaii 
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CHAP.  Addresses  of  congratulation,  replete  with  expres- 

sions of  loyalty  and  affectionate  attachment  to  his  Ma- 


1795.       jesty,  were   presented  by   the  corporation,  the  mer- 
November  4.    chants,  bankers,  and  traders,  and  the  light  horse  vo- 
lunteers of  the  city  of  London.     Similar  sentiments 
prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  accompanied 
with  a  general  expectation  that  some  measures  would 
be  taken  to  repress  the  audacity  and  check  the  pro- 
Nov.mbcr  12.  cecdiugs  of  the  seditious :  subsequently,  an  appropri- 
ate form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  offered  up  in 
all  churches. 
yir..mi  piocia-        A  sccond  proclamation  was  speedily  issued,  refer- 
lauiion.  j.jj^g  ^q  ^\^q  rcccut  asscmblics  in  the  fields,  the  ha- 

rangues and  proceedings  calculated  to  create  discon- 
tent and  endanger  the  public  peace :  the  seditious  and 
treasonable  papers  which  had  been  delivered,  exciting 
the  late  tumults,  and  an  anxiety  generally  existing, 
occasioned  by  rumours  and  apprehensions  that  sedi- 
tious and  unlawful  assemblies  were  intended  to  be 
held,  and  such  other  criminal  practices  to  be  repeated; 
and  the  proclamation  commanded  all  justices  of  peace, 
officers  of  corporations,  and  all  others  in  authority,  to 
exert  themselves  in  apprehending  persons  delivering 
inflammatory  discourses  in  such  assemblies,  and  in 
bringing  to  justice  those  who  had  issued  seditious  and 
treasonable  papers. 
Laid  bt  lore  the  Copics  of  tliis  paper  wcrc  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Lord?.  ^^  house  by  Lord  ISIansfield ;  and  Lord  Grenville  gave 
notice  that  on  the  next  day  but  one,  when  the  procla- 
mations came  to  be  discussed,  he  should  offer  a  bill, 
founded  on  them,  for  better  securing  the  safety  of  his 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  obtained  a  sum- 
mons of  the  House  for  that  day. 

printer,  named  Ryd  Wake.  He  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon  (20th  Feb.  1796) 
merely  for  assembling,  with  many  other  disorderly  persons,  around  the  King's 
state  carriage,  shouting,  hissing,  hooting,  and  groaning  and  uttering  seditious 
cries,  such  as  "No  war;  down  with  him;  down  with  George."  The  case  was 
so  clearly  established  by  witnesses  of  undisputed  character,  that  Mr.  Erskine 
confessed  himself  unable  to  offer  any  defence ;  a  verdict  ol  guilty  was  pro- 
nounced ;  Wake  was  immediately  taken  into  custody ;  and  in  the  ensuing  term 
("ih  May)  received  judgment  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  in  the 
pcnitentiar)'  house  at  Gloucester,  for  five  years ;  to  stand  an  hour  in  the  pillory, 
and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  for  ten  years,  in  one  thousand  pounds. 
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According  to  notice,  the  bill  was  presented.     Its       ^xc^^' 
principal  enactments  were,  that  if  any  person,  during 


the  life  of  the  Kins:  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  ses-  1795. 
sion  of  Parliament  after  his  decease,  should,  within  or  Biii  brought  in. 
out  of  the  realm,  compass,  devise,  or  intend  death,  de- 
struction or  bodily  harm,  or  the  wounding,  imprison- 
ment, or  restraint  of  the  King,  his  heirs,  or  successors, 
or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  from  the  imperial  crown 
of  this  realm,  or  any  other  of  his  dominions,  or  to  levy 
war  against  him,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or 
stranger  to  invade  his  dominions,  and  should  express 
such  compassings,  devices,  and  designs,  by  any  writing, 
preaching,  or  malicious  and  advised  speaking,  such 
person,  being  legally  convicted,  by  the  oaths  of  two 
credible  witnesses,  should  suffer  the  penalties  of  high 
treason.  That  any  person,  who,  by  writing,  preach- 
ing, or  speaking,  should  incite  or  stir  up  the  people  to 
hatred  or  dislike  of  his  Majesty's  person  or  the  esta- 
blished government  and  constitution  of  the  realm, 
should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  high  misdemea- 
nor ;  and  on  a  second  conviction,  to  transportation  for 
seven  years.  '  For  these  minor  offences,  persons  were 
not  to  be  prosecuted  but  by  order  under  the  sign  ma- 
nual, nor  after  the  lapse  of  six  months.  The  rights  of 
both  houses  to  unlimited  freedom  of  discussion  were 
preserved ;  and  to  those  persons  charged  with  high 
treason  were  retained  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
statutes  of  William  and  of  Anne. 

This  bill.  Lord  Grenville  observed,  was  perfectly 
conformable  to  ancient  precedents  ;  and  was  copied, 
with  such  variations  only  as  existing  circumstances 
rendered  necessary,  from  a  statute  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  in  that  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, passed  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign. 

It  was  received ;  and,  on  the  motion  for  its  being  opposed. 
printed.  Lord  Lauderdale  commenced  an  opposition 
which  was  never  relinquished  or  intermitted  during 
the  progress  of  the  measure.     New  crimes  and  new  ^'^^^  Lauder- 
treasons,  he  observed,  were  introduced  into  the  cri- 
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minal  code ;  and,  by  the  new  framing  of  words  and 
phrases  to  describe  those  crimes,  the  bill  held  out  a 
total  alteration  of  the  laws  respecting  treason,  and  a 
most  dangerous  innovation  on  the  constitution.  No 
connexion  had  been  proved  between  the  persons  as- 
sembled in  the  fields  near  Islington  and  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  flagitious  acts  committed  on  the  per- 
son of  their  Sovereign.  Was  a  proclamation  a  fit 
ground  for  an  act  of  Parliament  so  directly  attacking 
the  privileges  of  Englishmen  ?  From  the  moment 
this  bill  should  pass,  every  liberty  and  privilege  of  the 
subject  would  be  abolished.  No  public  meeting  could 
be  held  to  petition  for  the  repeal  of  any  law  considered 
as  a  grievance,  or  for  any  purpose,  however  legal,  ne- 
cessary, or  useful.  It  was  an  introduction  of  a  system 
of  terror,  which  was  to  continue  during  the  life  of  the 
King,  and  even  a  session  afterward. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  declined  for  the  present  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  measure,  convinced  that, 
while  it  was  yet  in  their  power,  the  people  would 
meet  and  display  a  sense  of  this  attack  upon  their 
liberties.  After  a  few  observations  by  the  Earl  of 
lladnor,  who  declared  that,  from  once  hearing  the 
pending  bill,  he  had  taken  no  alarm,  but  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  support  it,  Lord  Grenville  moved 
the  second  reading,  explaining  again  the  motives  for 
introducing  it,  the  state  of  the  existing  law,  and  the 
application  of  the  precedents. 

On  this  question,  the  lords  who  had  already  spoken 
renewed  their  opposition  with  augmented  vehemence. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  thought  the  dignity  of  the  House 
required  some  proof  of  the  proceedings  of  meetings 
which  had  rendered  such  a  strong  measure  necessary. 
AVlien  ministers  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
they  appointed  a  select  committee,  and  reported  to  the 
House  a  mass  of  evidence ;  but  now  they  seemed  to 
disregard  all  idea  of  deliberation,  inquiry,  or  evidence. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  laws  which  Lord  Gren- 
ville had  referred  to  were  chiefly  directed  against  bulls 
issued  by  the  Pope ;  and  the  measures  in  Charles  the 
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Second's  reign  were  adopted  when  he  was  just  re-       ^■^(^' 

stored,  and  when  they  might  be  absolutely  necessary  

for  his  protection.  1705. 

Lord  Lauderdale  maintained  that  the  Correspond-  i^^rd  Lauder- 
ing  Society  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  outrage  than  dale. 
liis  Majesty's  cabinet.  The  Cabinet,  indeed,  were  ten 
times  more  involved;  for  by  commencing  and  madly 
continuing  the  war,  they  had  reduced  the  lower  order 
to  abject  distress.  Was  it  then  matter  of  wonder  if 
tliirty  or  fifty  infatuated  individuals,  in  a  mixed  as- 
sembly of  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand,  should 
break  out  and  vent  their  indignation  in  any  manner 
that  the  irritation  of  the  moment  suggested  1  When 
laws  were  either  strained  to  a  degree  of  oppression,  or 
new  ones  made  totally  subversive  of  liberty,  it  must 
be  expected  that  the  people  would  resort  to  force. 
Times  and  circumstances  might  not  only  justify  resist- 
ance, but  make  it  a  duty ;  and  in  certain  instances,  he 
should  feel  himself  compelled  to  resist  an  act  of  Par- 
liament founded  in  tyranny  and  oppression,  if  prudence 
did  not  restrain  him. 

In  supporting  the  right  of  resistance,  the  Duke  of  Duke  of  Nor- 
Norfolk  maintained  that  in  every  limited  monarchy  it  f^ik. 
must  necessarily  exist ;  although  to  define  the  point  at 
which  it  should  begin  to  be  exercised,  or  even  to  dis- 
cuss it  without  strong  or  urgent  occasion,  might  be 
highly  improper. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  it  had  ever  been  the  EariofMans- 
practice  in  this  country  to  regulate  the  laws  of  treason  *'^''*^- 
by  circumstances,  and  to  make  enactments  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  he  cited  the  provi- 
sions adopted  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  and 
Queen  Anne  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion. The  present  bill  was  in  itself  a  wise  and  salu- 
tary measure,  and  did  not  need  the  defence  derived 
from  example :  but  he  had  heard  with  surprise  the 
times  of  Charles  the  Second  reprobated,  when  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  was  minister,  he  whose  attachment 
to  the  constitution  and  whose  distinguished  virtues 
had  contributed  essentially  to  its  preservation,  and 
whose  whole  conduct  exhibited  a  model  worthy  the 
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imitation  of  every  minister.  To  guard  against  such 
attempts  as  had  recently  been  made,  the  statute  of 
Edward  the  Third  was  insufficient,  from  its  uncertainty, 
and  the  facihty  it  afforded  to  evasions ;  the  provisions 
in  the  statute  of  Ehzabeth  were  copied  into  that  of 
Queen  Anne.  A  denial  of  her  right  was  declared  to 
be  high  treason ;  and,  on  this  act,  a  person  had  been 
convicted  and  executed.  After  noticing  the  leaven  of 
republicanism,  and  the  sect  of  Fifth-monarchy-mcn, 
which  remained  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
his  lordship  adverted  to  the  word  *'  Constitution." 
The  people  of  this  country  had  been  accustomed  to 
hold  their  constitution  in  the  utmost  veneration,  and 
to  prize  the  blessings  it  produced ;  and  he  hoped  this 
sentiment  in  general  was  not  impaired  in  consequence 
of  the  comparisons  arising  out  of  recent  events.  All 
the  ill  temper  and  ill  blood  which  pervaded  the 
country  arose  from  the  seditious  publications  with 
which  it  was  inundated.  Their  grossness,  justly 
despised  by  men  of  sense,  would  not  form  the  antidote 
to  their  pernicious  influence.  The  murderers  of  Henry 
the  Fourtli  confessed  tliat  they  had  been  induced  to  per- 
petrate the  crime  by  the  doctrines  they  had  imbibed. 

On  a  division,  the  majority  was  nearly  ten  to  one*. 

In  the  further  debates,  little  occurred  worthy  of 
note.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Ilorsley)  was 
severely  reprehended  for  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  mass  of  the  people  had  to  do  with  the  laws 
but  to  obey  them,  with  the  reserve  of  their  undoubted 
right  to  petition  against  any  particular  grievance. 
Lord  Lauderdale  declared,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Turkey,  and  heard  such  a  declaration  from  the  mouth 
of  a  Mufti,  he  should  have  attributed  it  to  his  ignor- 
ance, the  despotic  government  of  his  country,  or  the 
bias  of  his  religious  opinions ;  but  to  hear  it  from  a 
British  prelate,  in  a  British  House  of  Parliament, 
filled  him  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  Against 
these  observations,  the  Bishop  ably  and  amply  vindi- 
cated himself;  but  the  phrase  was  treasured  up,  and 
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added  one  to  the  stock  of  words  used  to  stigmatize  in-       ^xcv' 
dividuals  when  they  coukl  not  be  confuted*.  

On  the  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Duke  1795, 
of  Bedford  and  Lord  Lauderdale  made  a  strenuous 
resistance ;  hoping  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  would 
show  itself  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  nothing  else 
would  save  the  state  from  ruin ;  but,  on  a  division,  an 
ample  majority  appeared  in  favour  of  the  measure| ; 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  joining  in  a  protest. 

While  this  bill  was  proceeding,  Mr.  Pitt  intro-  loth. 
duced  another  into  the  House  of  Commons.     After  mJves\o bring 
descanting  on  the  criminal  outrages  committed  against  j,"  "^^^'J^gg^i 
a  virtuous  and  beloved  sovereign,  he  trusted  that  the  tious  meetings. 
House  would  feel  the  necessity  of  applying  some  cor- 
rection to  the  laws  in  force  against  such  crimes ;  means 
must  be  found  to  repress  the  spirit  which  gave  birth 
to  so  daring  an  offence,  and  to  prevent  such  conse- 
quences of  sedition.     The  House  should  adopt  means 
to  prevent  those  seditious  assemblies,  which  served  as 
vehicles  to  faction  and  disloyalty,  which  fanned  and 
kept  ahve   the  flame  of  disaffection,   and  filled  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  discontent.     As  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  his  Majesty's  person  already  occupied  the 
other  house,  his  intention  was  not  directed  to  alter  or 
enforce  the  laws  made  for  the  King's  safety,  but  to  pre- 
vent those  meetings,  to  which  all  the  mischiefs  were 
attributable.    Having  described  the  manner  of  forming 
and  conducting  these  assemblages,  their  specious  pre- 
texts and  real  purpose,  to  create  faction,  excite   dis- 
loyalty, and  prepare  the  minds  of  those  who  attended 
for  rebellion,  he  observed,  that  to  correct  the  abuse  of 
a  sacred  and  invaluable  privilege,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  preserve  it  inviolate,  required  caution.  A  clear 
and  defined  power  in  the  magistrate  to  disperse  and 
put  an  end  to  all  such  meetings,  was  necessary;  he 
would   not  interfere  with   la\vful  meetings,  held  for 

•  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  been  the  first  to  censure  the  expression,  after- 
wards (December  9)  acknowledged  that  the  explanation  of  the  reverend  prelate 
not  only  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  his  good  sense  and  candour,  but  cured 
tlie  declaration  of  all  possible  exception. 

t  66  to  7. 
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legal  and  constitutional  purposes ;  but  should  propose, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  pretext  of  a  public  mect- 
1796.  ing,  notice  should  be  given  to  the  magistrate,  that 
he  might  attend  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
watch  the  proceedings,  and  prevent  any  measure  that 
might  tend  to  attack,  or  bring  into  contempt,  either  the 
sovereign  himself,  or  any  branch  of  the  established 
government;  he  should  Idc  empowered  to  apprehend 
persons  whose  conduct  should  seem  calculated  for  those 
purposes,  and  any  resistance  to  his  authority  should  be 
deemed  felony.  If  the  proceedings  were  tumultuous, 
and  leading  to  bad  consequences,  he  should  have 
power,  as  under  the  riot  act,  to  disperse  that  assembly, 
and,  after  an  order  to  disperse,  any  number  of  persons 
remaining  should  incur  the  penalty  of  felony.  This 
was  the  outline ;  the  detail  he  would  reserve  for  future 
discussion. 

To  those  public  lecturers  who  made  the  dissemi- 
nation of  sedition  the  source  of  liveliliood,  it  would  be 
I)roper  to  apply  regulations  like  those  passed  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  in  a  statute  called,  from  the 
learned  gentleman  wlio  brouglit  it  in,  Mansfield's 
Act,  by  which  all  houses,  wherein  meetings  of  an  im- 
proper kind  were  held  on  Sundays,  were  to  be  treated 
as  disorderly.  To  avoid  evasion,  the  clause  should 
apply  to  every  house  wherein  people  met,  exceeding 
by  a  certain  number  the  real  domestic  family.  He 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  as- 
semblies. 
Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  lost  not  a  moment  in  announcing  his  de- 

termined opposition  to  the  measure.  His  speech  was 
unusually  fervid  and  energetic.  He  felt  as  much 
horror  at  the  attempt  which  was  made  against  his 
Majesty  as  any  man  who  might  move,  second,  or  sup- 
port the  bill  proposed ;  but  having  agreed  so  far  with 
the  minister,  there  he  must  take  leave  of  him.  He 
believed  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  the  necessity  for 
the  bill  which  had  been  alluded  to  as  under  considera- 
tion in  the  other  house ;  the  constitution  had  existed 
for  ages,  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  law  as  it  stood ; 
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and,  therefore,  if  not  a  single  word  had  been  said  on  *^v^' 
the  present  detestable  plan,  he  shoidd  have  given  his  ' 
negative  to  the  other  proposition.  If,  as  was  alleged,  1795. 
a  seditious  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis ;  if  speeches  were  made  that 
had  a  tendency  to  strike  at  the  very  existence  of  Par- 
liament, the  speakers  were  amenable  to  the  law.  If 
seditious  hand-bills  were  distributed;  if  any  person 
had  so  conducted  himself  as  to  be  the  means  of  causing 
the  people  to  form  dangerous  resolutions,  he  was  amen- 
able to  the  law,  and,  when  proved  guilty,  was  liable  to 
adequate  punishment.  It  was  a  flimsy  pretext,  that 
the  outrage  offered  to  his  Majesty  was  the  result  of 
public  meetings.  The  House  of  Commons  ought 
never,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  to  proceed 
in  any  measure  that  might  trespass  on  the  rights  of 
the  public,  without  decisive  evidence ;  and  on  this 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  kind.  The  minister  had 
acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  right  of 
petitioning,  and  preventing  its  abuse;  but  difficulty 
and  delicacy  did  not  embarrass  him,  for  they  might  be 
settled  in  the  detail,  as  if  he  expected  to  bring 
the  public  to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  despotism. 
In  that  detail,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  never  take 
a  share;  for  he  would  never  attend  the  detail  of  a 
measure  which,  in  its  essence,  was  so  detestable. 
"  I  thought,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  knew  the  rights  of 
"man;  ay,  and  the  rights  of  Englishmen."  [Here 
was  a  loud  cry  of  Hear !  hear !]  "  What,"  said  he  ; 
"  that  is  a  slip  you  suppose :  the  rights  of  man  is  a 
"  sentence  without  a  meaning.  Do  you  say  that  men 
"  have  no  natural  rights  ?  If  so.  Englishmen's  rights 
"  can  have  no  existence ;  this  House  can  have  no  ex- 
"  istence.  Man  has  natural  rights;  and  he  who  de- 
"  nies  it,  is  ignorant  of  the  basis  of  a  free  govern- 
"  ment,  is  ignorant  of  the  best  principle  of  our  consti- 
"  tution."  The  people  were  not  to  meet  to  discuss 
the  topics  from  which  their  grievances  arose,  to  com- 
plain by  petition,  and  remonstrate  to  either  House  of 
Parliament;  or,  if  they  pleased,  to  the  King  exclu- 
sively, unless  notice  were  given  to  a  magistrate,  that 
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lie  might  become  a  mtness  of  their  proceedings ;  and 
if  he  should  think  that  any  thing  said  had  a  tendency 
to  sedition,  he  might  arrest  him  who  uttered  it,  or  dis- 
solve the  meeting.  "  Say  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Fox, 
"  that  a  free  constitution  is  no  longer  suitable  to  us ; 
"  say  at  once,  in  a  manly  manner,  that,  upon  an  ample 
"  review  of  the  state  of  the  world,  a  free  constitution 
"  is  not  fit  for  you ;  conduct  yourselves  at  once  as  the 
"  senators  of  Denmark  did  ;  lay  down  your  freedom, 
"  and  acknowledge  and  accept  of  despotism ;  but  do 
"  not  mock  the  understandings  and  the  feelings  of 
"  mankind,  by  telling  the  world  that  you  are  free  ;  by 
"  telling  me  that,  if  out  of  this  house,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the  public  administration 
"  of  this  country,  of  the  calamities  which  this  war  has 
"  occasioned,  I  state  a  grievance  by  petition,  or 
"  make  any  declaration  of  my  sentiments,  in  a  man- 
"  ner  that  may  appear  to  a  magistrate  to  be  sedi- 
"  tious,  I  am  to  be  subjected  to  penalties  hitherto 
"  unknown  to  the  laws  of  England.  Can  this  be 
"  called  a  meeting  of  free  people  1  Did  ever  a  free 
"  people  meet  sol  Did  ever  a  free  state  exist  so^  Did 
"  any  man  ever  hypothetically  state  the  possibility  of 
"  the  existence  of  freedom  under  such  restrictions'? 
"  Good  God  Almighty !  is  it  possible  that  the  feel- 
"  ings  of  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  thus 
"  insulted  r'  He  hoped  the  bill  would  never  be 
brought  in  :  he  was  not  friendly  to  any  thing  that 
would  produce  violence;  but  did  hope  that  this  bill 
would  produce  an  alarm ;  that,  while  the  power  of  as- 
sembling remained,  the  people  would  assemble  ;  in- 
stead of  surrendering  the  power  they  possessed,  would 
come  forward  and  state  their  abhorrence  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  proceeding ;  those  who  would  not,  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  traitors  to  their  country.  Revolutions 
were  not  occasioned  by  the  freedom  of  popular  opinion, 
or  the  facility  of  popular  meetings ;  but,  as  in  the  times 
of  Charles  the  First  and  recently  in  France,  by  the 
absolute  prerogative  of  the  King,  the  arbitrary  power 
vested  in  ministers,  and  the  lettres  de  cachet.  No 
danger  could  arise  from  a  popular  discussion  of  griev- 
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ances  ;  for  if  the  complaints  were  groundless,  the  more       chap. 
they  were  discussed,  the  less  would  be  the  effect  in 


exciting  discontent;  but  if  these  political  humours  1795. 
were  precluded  from  having  a  vent,  no  alternative  was 
left  but  unconstitutional  submission  or  actual  violence ; 
a  tame  acquiescence,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  or  an  open  resistance  subversive  of  the  order 
of  government. 

To  recite  the  arguments  which  formed  the  residue  Progress  of  the 
of  this  and  the  matter  of  the  other  debates,  until  the  discussion. 
time  when  the  bill  for  suppressing  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  sent  down  from  the  Lords,  would  be  only  to 
repeat  the  same  matter,  with  such  varieties  as  the 
talents  of  different  speakers,  their  disposition  to  argu- 
mentation, their  facility  in  recurring  to  historical  ana- 
logies, or  adducing  legal  authorities,  their  propensity 
to  sarcasm  and  personality,  or  their  disposition  to  in- 
vective, could  occasion.  The  want  of  proved  connexion 
between  the  speeches  and  publications  of  the  societies 
and  the  outrage  on  the  King,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
existing  law  to  repress  tumults  and  restrain  sedition, 
and  the  tyranny  and  slavery  which  must  ensue  from 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  measure,  were  urged  in 
every  possible  form,  and  illustrated  by  every  species  of 
eloquence  ;  with  how  little  effect  in  the  house,  will 
appear  by  the  subjoined  divisions*. 

Whether  in  anticipation  or  in  pursuance  of  the  Proceedings 
intimations  given  in  both  houses,  uncommon  efforts  o^^ii*^ societies. 
were  made  to  procure  strong  declarations  of  the  people 
against  the  two  bills.  The  Corresponding  Society 
took  the  lead.  In  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  patriotic 
societies  in  Great  Britain,  they  spoke  in  confident  terms 
of  the  union  produced  by  Lord  Grenville's  bill :  it  had 
prostrated  all  distinctions  arising  from  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  necessary  degree  of  reform  ;  all  person- 
alities ;  all  considerations,  except  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping its  progress  and  baffling  its  effects.     It  had  long 

*  November  10,  on  the  question  Ihat  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  214 
to  42;  November  12,  that  it  be  read  a  first  time,  135  to  22;  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time,  133  to  21  ;  to  fix  a  day  for  that  reading,  129  to  23  ;  and  November 
17,  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  213  to  43. 
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^-Scv'       been  taught  by  every  political  philosopher,  that,  in  a 

free  country,    the  governor  was  the  creature   of  the 

1795.  people  ;  but  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of  tyrants 
and  their  ministers  to  act  as  if  they  considered  the  peo- 
ple to  be  the  creatures  of  government.  They  pub- 
lished, at  the  same  time,  an  address  to  the  nation,  as  a 
reply  to  what  they  called  the  calumnies  propagated 
by  persons  in  high  authority ;  a  composition  in  which 
they  had  to  surmount  considerable  difficulties :  they 
could  not  boast  of  loyalty  or  attachment  to  the  Sove- 
reign ;  but  recapitulated,  at  great  length,  their  prin- 
ciples or  pretensions;  and,  in  conclusion, most  solemnly 
and  publicly  disclaimed  and  reprobated  the  attack  said 
to  have  been  made  on  the  person  of  the  "  chief  magis- 
"  trate." 
Whig  Club.  Such  effusions  from  such  a  body  would  be  little 

lUh.  worthy  of  notice;  but  they  received  adventitious  dig- 

nity and  fancied  importance  from  the  co-operation  of 
the  Whig  Club.  The  day  after  the  treason  bill*  had 
been  brought  into  the  lower  house,  an  extraordinary 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pre- 
sided, and  proposed  a  set  of  resolutions,  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
Mr.  Erskine.  The  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
usually strong ;  all  the  members  of  both  houses  be- 
longing to  the  club  were  present,  and  their  number 
amounted  to  fifty.  The  sum  of  their  decrees  was  a 
declaration  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the  daring 
attack  on  his  Majesty ;  a  readiness  to  give  every  aid 
to  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  offenders, 
convinced  that  the  existing  laws  would  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose ;  a  lamentation  that  this  nefari- 
ous act  had  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  striking  at  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
freedom  of  public  discussion  ;  destructive  of  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  petition,  and  subversive  of  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  it  was  highly 
expedient  that  meetings  of  the  people,  in  their  respect- 
ive districts,  should  be  immediately  called,  to  petition 

*  In  popular  speech,  the  two  bills  were  called  respectively  the  "  Treason" 
and  the  "  Sedition  Bills,"  and  by  those  names  it  will  be  convenient  to  distin- 
guish them. 
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Parliament  against  measures  which  must  tend  to  in-       ^^^S' 
fringe  their  just  rights.  ' 

Preparatory  to  a  grand  meeting  of  the  Correspond-  1-95. 
ing  Society,  in  a  field  near  Copenhagen  House,  the  Corresponding 
Citizens  were  cautioned  against  coming  with  arms,  as 
it  had  heen  suggested  that  they  would ;  should  any  of 
them  be  taken  into  custody,  they  were  advised  to  sub- 
mit :  the  act  would  be  illegal ;  and,  if  they  suffered 
patiently,  they  might  trust  to  a  virtuous  jury,  and 
would  triumph  ;  nothing  could  injure  the  cause  of 
liberty  so  much  as  violence.  Upon  this  invitation,  a  12th 
large  assemblage  was  collected  :  the  leaders  stated  it  JJf^j*"!*:,^^, 
at  four  hundred  thousand  ;  but  that  is  utterly  impos-  House.  ° 
sible,  as  it  would  have  comprised  considerably  more 
than  half  the  adult  male  population  of  the  metropolis. 
Tribunes  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  ground, 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  an  address,  petition,  and 
remonstance  to  the  King,  and  petitions  to  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons,  were  voted.  The  King  was  in- 
formed that  former  complaints  of  an  overburthened 
people,  whom  the  misconduct  and  arbitrary  counsels 
of  his  ministers  were  rapidly  driving  to  the  verge  of 
desperation,  had  been  neglected  or  perhaps  su2:)pressed : 
that,  instead  of  the  alleviation  of  existing  oppressions, 
they  were  threatened  with  the  total  extinction  of  their 
yet  remaining  liberties ;  and  that  these  tremendous  bills 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  throne  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  to  establish  the  despot- 
ism of  the  exiled  Stuarts;  and  he  was  requested  to 
prevent  the  possibility,  by  preventing  the  necessity  of 
internal  commotions.  To  the  House  of  Lords  they 
affected  a  lofty  and  distant  language.  They  had  no 
connexion  witli  them,  further  than  as  a  component 
part  of  the  legislature,  and  therefore  rarely  addressed 
them.  To  the  House  of  Commons  they  were  not 
much  more  conciliatory,  reminding  them  of  the  neces- 
sity for  their  being  reformed  ;  and  referring  to  the 
consideration  of  both  Houses  the  revolution  of  1688 
and  the  examples  of  their  ancestors.  Tiieir  thanks 
were  no  longer  offered  to  citizens,  but  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Ivight  Honourable  Charles 
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James  Fox,  with  others  who  were  named ;  they  also 
gave  thanks  to  the  Whig  Club  for  their  spirited  pro- 
ceedings and  resolutions. 

In  some  of  the  assemblies  convoked  on  this  occa- 
sion, members  of  both  houses  repeated  the  declara- 
tions, remarks,  and  predictions  which  had  produced 
so  little  effect  when  first  uttered.  On  the  same  day, 
and  from  the  same  tavern*  where  the  extraordinary 
sitting  of  the  Whig  Club  had  taken  place,  a  resolution 
was  entered  into  for  calling  a  general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster  in  Westminster  Hall.  As 
the  courts  of  law  and  equity  were  in  full  sitting,  the 
assembly  was  adjourned  to  Palace  Yard,  where  Mr. 
Fox  took  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Lauderdale,  Lord  Mount- 
morres,  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  General  Tarleton,  Mr. 
Grey,  and  Mr.  Sheridan.  An  advertisement  had  been 
issued,  calling  on  those  who  were  favourable  to  the 
bills  to  appear ;  and  Lord  Hood,  Lord  Belgrave,  Mr. 
Ryder,  and  some  others  attended ;  but  they  obtained 
no  favour  from  the  surrounding  crowd.  The  predo- 
minant party  produced  an  address  to  the  King,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  happy  escape,  and  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  bills :  the  petition 
of  his  opponents  was  described  by  Mr.  Fox  as  one  for 
slavery ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  some  extremely  ve- 
hement speeches,  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  some  others,  were  hurried  into  a 
hackney  coach,  and  drawn  through  the  streets  by  the 
people  to  Mr.  Fox's  dwelling.  The  adverse  petition 
was  signed  by  many  respectable  persons,  although  in 
number  they  bore  no  comparison  with  the  other  party ; 
and  meetings  were  called  in  several  parishes,  where 
the  ascendancy  of  the  popular  party  was  resolutely 
contested 

Li  the  city  of  London,  the  struggle  was  not  less 
earnest.  Meetings  adverse  and  favourable  to  the  bills 
were  convened  :  the  general  corporation  met  in  Com- 
mon Hall,  and  other  divisions  of  the  citizens  in  wards 


*  The  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand. 
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and  parishes ;  and  particular  denominations  and  pro-       ^^J^J 
fessions  also  held  their  assemblages,   made  declara-        ^ 


tions  and  prepared  petitions;  and  parishes  and  dis-  1795 
tricts  neighbouring  to  the  metropolis  adopted  the  same 
course.  The  Friends  of  the  People,  the  Constitutional 
Society,  and  that  for  preserving  liberty  and  property 
against  republicans  and  levellers,  more  commonly 
called  Mr.  Reeves's  Society,  framed  addresses  and  pe- 
titions to  different  ends ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be 
left  unessayed,  Major  Cartwright,  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Fox,  presented  from  himself  alone,  under  the  name  of 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  voluminous 
political  essay,  shewing  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
live  under  the  proposed  laws,  if  they  could  be  permit- 
ted to  sully  the  statute  book  ;  and  he  advised  the 
House  that  the  best  and  only  permanent  security 
which  the  people  could  have  for  their  liberties,  and 
which  would  fix  the  constitution  in  their  hearts,  was 
a  reform  in  the  representation. 

Counties  and  corporations  throughout  England 
called  meetings,  and  presented  petitions  and  addresses ; 
and  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  Edinburgh*, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  other  places  in  Scotland. 
As  a  last  effort,  when  the  bill  had  made  considerable  J>ti'- 
progress,  the  Corresponding  Society  held  a  meeting  in 

•  At  a  meeting  of  the  inliabitants  of  this  city  ('28th  Nov.).  the  Honourable 
Henry  Erskine.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  moved  some  strong  resolu- 
tions against  the  bills.  He  was  immediately  (Dec.  1)  admonished  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  faculty,  that  as  the  sentiments  and  principles 
of  the  whole  body  would  probably  be  judged  of  from  his  acts,  since,  by  their  free 
and  voluntary  choice,  he  was  annually  constituted  the  head  of  their  profession, 
and  he  was  requested  to  consider  whether  his  late  political  conduct  and  appear- 
ances had  been  such  as  to  merit  their  approbation  and  render  him  the  most  pro- 
per person  that  could  be  found  in  the  faculty  to  represent  them  to  the  world ; 
and  he  was  informed  that  the  Lord- Advocate  had  been  proposed  to  fill  his  place. 
The  election  (Dec  o)  terminated  greatly  to  his  disadvantage  ;  the  numbers  being, 
for  the  Lord-Advocate  123,  against  38.  Tlie  impression  m.ade  by  this  proceed- 
ing on  his  friends  cannot  be  better  displayed  than  in  a  speech  which  Mr.  Adam 
made  in  proposing  his  health  at  a  dinner  of  the  Whig  Club.  Of  all  the  outrages, 
he  said,  which  the  independent  spirit  of  Britons  ever  suffered,  the  insult  offered 
to  the  Honourable  Henry  Erskine  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh 
was  the  most  glaring.  The  persecutions  which  were  carried  on  through  the 
mean  subserviency  of  revenue  ofliccrs,  might  be  expected  ;  but  that  a  higli  and 
honourable  body  of  learned  men  should  be  drawn  into  such  a  service,  was  an 
instance  of  the  temper  and  condition  of  the  times,  which  would  astonish  every 
Englishman  that  heard  him.  In  descril)ing  the  unparalleled  attack  on  Mr.  Henry 
Erskine,  he  made  a  true  and  beautiful  eulogy  on  his  fine  talents  and  virtuous 
zeal  for  the  constitution  under  which  he  was  born  free. 

BB  2 
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^xcv'       ^^^^   fields  near  the   Jew's-hai^D  Tavern,  in  Mary-le- 

bone.      Their  usual  orators  addressed  them  in  their 

1795.  accustomed  strain;  and  declared  that  the  Treason  Bill 
was  a  shameful  extension  of  the  law,  and  aggravation  of 
the  punishment  for  misdemeanor ;  and  the  Sedition  Bill, 
a  repeal  of  the  Bill  of  Ilights,  and  a  direct  violation  of 
the  articles  agreed  to  by  William  and  Mary  when  they 
were  called  to  the  throne.  An  address  to  the  people 
was  framed,  complaining  not  of  the  contemplated  laws 
alone,  but  of  the  national  debt,  the  excise,  the  Sep- 
tennial Act,  the  impressment  of  seamen,  and  other 
portions  of  the  system ;  and  prescribing,  as  the  only 
remedy  for  all  these  evils,  a  radical  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  An  address  was  voted  to  the 
King,  advising  him  to  dismiss  his  ministers ;  and  sun- 
dry resolutions,  the  result  of  the  speeches,  but  no  peti- 
tion to  Parliament. 
Their  effect.  Such  is  the  outliuc  of  the  proceedings  obtained  by 

so  much  effort,  and  by  which  the  public  were  kept  in 
no  inconsiderable  fermentation.  The  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  bills  are  said  to  have 
been  ninety-four,  and  the  number  of  signatures  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  ;  for  them,  sixty-five,  with  twenty-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  subscribers*. 
Progress  of  the  Tlicsc  petitions,  which  continued  to  be  presented 
bills.  from  day  to  day,  during  the  progress  of  the  two  bills, 

gave  a  little  tone  and  variety  to  debates,  which  were 
protracted,  as  Mr.  Whitbread  avowed,  merely  to  cre- 
ate delay,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  petitions^. 
A  general  description  of  the  proceedings  will  suffice  ; 
for  those  of  one  day  differed  little  from  those  which 
had  preceded,  except  in  vehemence  and  personality. 

That  the  attack  on  the  person  of  the  King  ^vas 
treasonable,  no  member  ventured  directly  to  deny  ; 
although  Mr.  Fox  endeavoured  to  shew  that,  if  the 
offender  could  be  discovered,  a  jury  might  acquit  him, 

*  This  enimieration  is  taken  from  a  compilation  in  one  volume  octavo,  called 
the  History  of  the  two  Acts,  p.  816,  from  which  also,  beside  the  Annual  Register, 
and  other  periodical  works,  the  principal  facts  are  derived. 

t  November  25.    Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xsxii.  p.  391. 
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by  declaring  that  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  the  King.  ^^^P- 
The  principal  point  contended  for  against  the  bills  was  ' 
that  no  proof  was  given  of  any  connexion  of  the  mis-  1795. 
creant  who  assailed  the  King's  person  and  the  mob 
which  countenanced  and  abetted  him,  with  the  body 
who,  three  days  before,  assembled  in  the  fields,  and 
their  leaders.  Mr.  Sheridan  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  printed  papers  issued  on  that  day,  sug- 
gesting the  murder  of  the  Sovereign,  were  the  produc- 
tion of  some  spies  or  instigators  employed  by  govern- 
ment itself.  From  a  party  professing  an  anxious  de- 
sire of  legal  proof  in  a  matter  almost  self-evident,  an 
assertion  so  manifestly  untrue,  and  of  which  no  proof 
whatever  was  tendered,  came  with  a  peculiarly  bad 
grace.  Had  it  been  the  effect  of  these  bills  to  punish, 
by  privation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  strict  evidence 
would  justly  have  been  required ;  but  when  their  only 
intent  was  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scenes  and  the 
repetition  of  acts  which  were  deprecated  by  every  one, 
the  demand  is  absurdly  overstrained. 

Urged  by  the  heat  of  party,  some  members  pro- 
fessed  general  opinions  which  would  hardly  be  credited,  declaration  of 
if  imputed  to  them  without  the  strongest  demonstra-  ^^''-  ^''"^•'- 
tion  of  their  truth.     On  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  ^, 

-in  .  .  .    •'  iSov.  16^ 

appoint  a  day  lor  going  mto  a  committee,  Mr.  Jbox 
said,  he  hoped  these  bills  might  not  be  altered  or 
amended,  but  pass  in  their  present  form  ;  as  the  attack 
was  to  be  made  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion, he  wished  it  to  be  open,  broad,  and  intelligible  to 
the  people.  He  did  not  wish  their  poison  to  be 
sweetened  to  their  palates,  but  that  they  should  be 
prepared  and  cautioned  against  the  dreadful  draught. 
If  ministers  were  determined,  by  means  of  the  corrupt 
influence  they  possessed  in  the  two  houses,  to  pass  the 
bills,  and  they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their 
rigorous  provisions ;  if  his  opinion  were  asked  by  the 
people,  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell  them,  that 
it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation  and 
duty,  but  of  prudence.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  case  of 
extremity  alone  which  could  justify  resistance;   and 
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^xcv        ^^^  ^^^^y  question  would  be,  whether  that  resistance 
'  was  prudent. 

1795.  Mr.  Pitt  improved  the  advantage  afforded  by  this 

Mr.  Pitt.  indiscretion.  He  treated  it  as  a  broad  and  unquaHfied 
declaration  of  his  opponent,  that  if  his  arguments  and 
his  measures  did  not  prevail,  he  would  then  have  re- 
course to  different  means  of  opposition.  He  had 
openly  recommended  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  which 
must  either  consign  its  authors  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
violated  law,  or  involve  the  country  in  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  With  all  the  horror  he  felt  at  such  lan- 
guage, he  rejoiced  that  it  had  been  so  unreserved  and 
explicit.  The  principle  of  the  bills,  upon  which  such 
language  was  ventured,  had  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  a  large  majority  of  the  house,  and  he  trusted 
that  majority  would  show  that  they  had  not  lost  the 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  which  had  been  so  frequently 
referred  to ;  and,  if  driven  by  treason  to  the  hard  ne- 
cessity of  defending  the  constitution  by  force,  that  they 
would  act  with  that  energy  which  such  a  crime  must 
necessarily  excite  in  a  loyal  assembly. 

Mr.  Fox.  In  explanation,  Mr.  Fox  said,  the  case  he  had  sup- 

posed was,  that  these  bills  might  be  passed  by  a  cor- 
rupt majority,  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  sentiments 
of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  If  the  majority  of  the 
nation  approved  of  them,  he  would  not  inflame  their 
minds,  and  stir  them  up  to  rebellion ;  but  if,  in  the 
general  opinion  of  the  country,  these  bills  attacked  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  constitution,  he  then 
maintained,  that  the  propriety  of  resistance,  instead  of 
remaining  any  longer  a  question  of  morality,  would 
become  merely  a  question  of  prudence.  "  I  may  be 
"  told,"  he  added,  "  that  these  are  strong  words;  but 
"  strong  measures  require  strong  words.  I  will  not 
"  submit  to  arbitrary  power,  while  there  remains  any 
"  alternative  to  vindicate  my  freedom." 

Other  ^^1*-  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Grey  expressed  their  full 

members.  accordaucc  in  the  declaration  of  their  great  leader; 
while  Mr.  Windham  observed  that  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  Mr.  Fox's  words,  the  danger  of  which  was  not 
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diminished  by  his  explanation,  was  to  advise  the  people,       ^xc\' 
whenever  they  were  strong  enough,  to  resist  the  exe- 


cution of  the  law.  He  rested  on  no  majority,  but  that  1795. 
of  force ;  and  if  the  country  did  not  see  the  dreadful 
precipice  near  which  they  stood,  they  were  lost  for 
ever.  He  would  not  wish  for  a  dishonourable  safety, 
gained  by  flight  and  pusillanimity,  but  by  manly  forti- 
tude in  meeting  the  danger.  In  that  case,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  find  that  ministers  were 
determined  to  exert  a  vigour  beyond  the  law.  Being 
interrupted  at  this  point  by  cries  of  "  Hear,"  and 
"  take  down  his  words,"  Mr.  Windham  finished  his 
sentence  by  saying,  that  ministers  "  were  ready  to 
"  exert  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,  as  exercised  in  ordi- 
"  nary  times  and  under  ordinary  circumstances." 
This  phrase,  however  explained,  was  retained  by  the 
vitupcrators  of  the  right  honourable  speaker,  and  served 
to  expose  him  to  ridicule  and  dislike. 

During  the  further  progress  of  the  bills,  the  debates  Further 
produced  some  remarkable  displays  of  talent  from  efforts. 
members  to  whose  efforts  the  House  had  not  been  ac- 
customed. Mr.  William  Grant,  a  gentleman  honour-  Mr.  Grant. 
ably  distinguished  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  unknown 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  supported  government  with 
great  force  of  reasoning  and  brilliancy  of  eloquence  ; 
and,  on  the  motion  for  a  third  reading  of  the  sedition 
bill,  ]Mr.  Abbot*,  in  a  masterly  manner,  explained 
and  vindicated  its  principles,  shewing  their  propriety, 
as  well  from  the  records  of  history  as  the  state  of  the 
times;  and  he  analyzed  the  eflbrts  and  arguments 
against  it.  On  the  petitions  which,  flowing  in  from 
all  quarters,  daily  occupied  the  House,  ministers,  he 
said,  as  was  their  duty,  had  weighed  the  merits  of  those 
on  each  side ;  and  the  result  was,  that  out  of  the  eighty- 
two  counties  in  Great  Britain,  eight  only  had  peti- 
tioned at  all;  four  of  them,  namely,  Buckingham- 
shire, Sufl'olk,  Rutlandshire,  and  Huntingdonshire,  for, 
Middlesex  and  Northumberland  against  the  bill ;  the 
other  two,  Surrey  and  Hampshire,   had  sent  petitions 

•  Afterwards  Lord  Colchester. 
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and  counter-petitions.  Almost  all  the  great  cities  and 
towns  which  had  spoken  out,  were  divided  in  opinion ; 
1795.  such  were  London,  Westminster,  Southwark,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  both  the 
Newcastles ;  the  remainder  of  the  contending  lists  was 
swelled  with  the  names  of  places,  however  respectable, 
yet  of  inferior  note ;  and  such  as,  whichever  way  their 
number  might  preponderate,  could  not  be  conceived 
to  express  the  general  sense  of  the  nation ;  and  these, 
with  a  very  few  petitions  from  particular  trades,  com- 
posed the  whole  catalogue.  After  some  remarks  on 
the  means  by  which  these  missives  had  been  procured, 
the  manner  in  which  foreign  objects,  such  as  peace, 
had  been  introduced,  and  the  presumption  with  which 
the  petitioners  affected  to  pronounce  that  the  existing 
laws  were  sufficient  for  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
attained,  he  came  to  the  short  but  momentous  ques- 
tion, "  Would  the  law,  if  passed,  be  obeyed?"  With 
equal  spirit  and  judgment,  he  dissected  the  observa- 
tions of  the  three  champions  of  opposition,  declaring 
that  it  must  ever  live  in  memory,  for  the  words  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind,  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, Avhose  words  were  still  unexplained  (Mr.  Fox), 
did  openly  declare,  "  that  if  these  laws  should  be  rati- 
"  tied  by  the  royal  sceptre,  and  the  people  of  England 
"  should  afterwards  ask  of  him  what  they  ought  to 
"  dol  he  would  tell  them,  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
"  duty ;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation  : 
"  it  is  a  question  of  mere  prudence  alone,  whether  you 
"  should  obey  or  resist."  He  endured  the  painful  task 
of  repeating  Mr.  Fox's  words,  only  to  ground  a  repre- 
sentation to  him,  and  conjure  him  to  speak  out  again, 
in  terms  not  ambiguous  nor  oracular,  but  plainly  and 
distinctly,  "  Whether  now,  if  these  laws,  amended  as 
"  they  were,  should  pass,  he  would  repeat  his  signal 
"  to  the  inquiring  people  of  England,  and  bid  them 
"  unfurl  the  standard  of  rebellion  ]" 

Mr.  Fox  deprecated  this  appeal,  as  an  unparliamen- 
tary mode  of  requiring  a  member,  who  was  not  one  of 
the  government,  to  answer  for  his  opinions,  or  pledge 
himself  as  to  his  future  conduct.     He  complained  that 
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he  had  been  charged  with  stating  a  certain  doctrine,       ^xcv^' 

to  which   he  was  still  ready  to   adhere ;  omitting  to  

accompany  that  doctrine  with  its  application.  He  i795. 
never  said  any  thing  on  that  topic  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  defend :  what  he  had  asserted  from  prin- 
ciple, he  would  scorn  to  explain  away  from  caution ; 
and  he  would  repeat,  that  neither  Lords,  nor  Commons, 
nor  King,  no,  nor  the  whole  legislature  together,  were 
to  be  considered  as  possessing  the  power  to  enslave  the 
people.  This  doctrine  he  had  learned  from  his  early 
youth  ;  not  only  from  Sydney  and  Locke,  but  from 
Sir  George  Savile  and  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  and, 
lest  some  persons  might  imagine  him  too  pusillanimous 
to  maintain  it  without  referring  to  authority,  he  would 
state  at  once,  that,  were  there  no  authority,  he  would 
maintain  it  by  himself.  When  he  spoke  of  resistance, 
he  did  not  speak  of  actual  resistance,  or  the  propriety 
of  it  at  the  present  time ;  he  only  stated  it  as  an  argu- 
ment, to  show  that  it  might  be  just ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  considered  attentively  by  that  House,  when  they 
were  passing  a  bill,  which,  if  all  its  provisions  were 
enforced,  after  the  declared  sense  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  was  against  it,  might  provoke  that  re- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Dundas  met  these  observations  with  blended  jm,-.  DunJas. 
strength  and  pleasantry ;  and,  having  disposed  of  the 
(question  of  resistance,  noticed  some  assertions  in  favour 
of  the  societies,  advanced  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  had 
declared  that  their  views  and  object  were  altered; 
admitting  that  some  very  pernicious  principles  had 
been  propagated,  that  there  were  some  disaffected  men 
among  them,  but  that  they  were  much  less  consider- 
able in  point  of  numbers  than  heretofore.  He  could 
not  believe  in  their  conversion,  unless  cogent  proofs 
were  produced.  In  1792,  Paine's  book,  on  its  first 
appearance,  was  adopted  by  the  Corresponding  and 
Constitutional  Societies,  and  circulated  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  The  principles  contained  in  that  book 
were  an  attack  on  the  monarchy,  an  attack  on  the 
legislature,  and  a  libel  on  the  revolution  As  a  proof 
that  their  conversion  was  not  sincere,  he  referred  to 
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their  meeting  three  days  before  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  they  expressed  themselves  in  the  most 
insolent  and  indecent  manner,  in  an  address  to  his 
Majesty.  From  all  their  conduct  and  publications, 
their  design  evidently  was  to  subvert  the  constitution. 
If  these  societies  had  really  given  up  their  detested 
systems,  the  present  acts  would  be  so  much  waste  paper, 
and  would  never  be  carried  into  execution.  Until, 
however,  he  had  strong  grounds  for  believing  in  this 
change,  he  could  not  consent  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
The  third  reading  was  carried*. 

A  succinct  account  of  the  enactments  in  this  con- 
tested statute  is,  that  no  meeting,  composed  of  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  persons,  should  be  holden,  to 
consider  of  any  petition  or  remonstrance,  or  to  delibe- 
rate on  any  grievance  in  church  or  state,  without  pre- 
vious notice  by  an  advertisement,  signed  by  resident 
householders.  All  meetings  held  in  contravention  of 
this  law  were  declared  to  be  illegal ;  and  all  persons 
attending  them,  who  did  not  disperse  in  a  given  time, 
on  the  command  of  the  proper  authority,  were  to  be 
subject  to  punishment.  If  at  any  meeting,  legally 
called,  illegal  modes  of  altering  the  present  laws  were 
proposed ;  or,  if  such  meeting,  in  the  judgment  of  two 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  other  specified  civil 
authorities,  should,  by  reason  of  any  special  circum- 
stances, become  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  then 
such  justices,  or  other  civil  authorities,  were  authorized 
to  declare  the  meeting  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  to 
disperse  it  by  force,  if  necessary ;  and  were  indemnified 
for  the  maiming  or  death  of  individuals  who  endea- 
voured to  resist  them. 

By  other  clauses,  a  licence  was  made  requisite  for 
houses,  rooms,  or  fields,  where  money  was  taken  for 
admission  to  hear  discourses  or  lectures ;  the  licence 
was  made  revocable  by  the  justices ;  unlicensed  houses 
and  rooms  were  subjected  to  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
disorderly  houses;  and  justices  of  the  peace  were 
empowered  to  demand  admission  into  any  room,  house, 

•  203  to  40.     Tlic  various  divisions  which  occurred  in  other  stages   are  not 
specified:  thestiongest  display  made  by  the  opposition  wab  70  against  267. 
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or  field,  in  which  they  had  reason  to  suspect  that  dis-       ^xc\' 

courses  or  lectures  were  delivered  contrary  to  the  pro-        '       

visions  of  the  Act*.  I/95. 

On  the  Treason  Bill,  only  one  debate  in  the  House  gjfi''^"" 
of  Commons  is  recorded.     It  comprised  a  considerable 
display  of  wit  and  reading,  but  little  that  was  interest-  loth. 
ing  in  law  or  politics ;  the  bill  passed  by  a  great  ma- 
jority ;  and  a  motion  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  add  a  rider, 
preventing  the  Judges  in  Scotland  from  pronouncing 
sentence  of  transportation  for  sedition,  exceeding  seven 
years,  by  one  nearly  as  greatf. 

Lord  Grenville,  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  sedition  Biii 
Sedition  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  a  brief  ana-  '» ti>c-iiousc 

t       '         n  •  J  1     '     1         t     1  1-  <j'  Lords. 

lysis  01  its  contents  and  intended  operation. 

The  Eaiis  of  Derby,  Moira,  and  Lauderdale,  and  ^'^^• 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  reproduced  many  of  the  argu-  opposition. 
ments  which  had  been  used  in  the  other  house,  insist- 
ing on  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  law  to  suppress 
sedition,  and  deprecating  the  invasion  of  the  Bill  of  ^ 
nights.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  admitted  that  ofLansdowne. 
the  Jacobin  Society  in  France  struck  at  all  civil  insti- 
tutions; and  when  such  a  society  had  received  the 
applause  and  affiliation  of  certain  assemblies  in  this 
country,  it  was  a  debt  of  candour  against  prejudice 
to  admit  that  ministers  had  a  strong  and  rational 
ground  of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  These 
popular  societies  were  undoubtedly  an  invention  of  a 
very  formidable  nature.  Their  mode  of  proceeding,  by 
association  and  affiliation,  was  not  a  mere  puff  of  wind 
to  be  passed  by  in  silence ;  it  was  a  serious  matter  to 
see  that  an  obscure  individual,  by  these  means,  could 
obtain  a  wide  scope  of  power,  and  even  possibly  avail 
himself  of  the  physical  force  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Some  precaution  was  necessary;  but  the 
present  bills  greatly  overshot  the  mark.  The  circum- 
stances did  not  warrant  such  an  inroad  on  the  consti- 
tution. 

Lord  Thurlow  noticed  the  misconceptions  that  had 

•  Copied  from  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  205. 
t  226  to  45,  and  184  to  27. 
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^(^^-      occurred  respecting   the  bill;    and  in  no    particular 

L_  more  than  in  the  idea  that  it  trenched  upon  that  im- 

1795.  portant  principle  of  British  liberty,  established  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  right  of  the  subject  to  discuss  public 
grievances,  to  petition,  complain,  or  remonstrate,  or 
otherwise  address  the  King,  or  either  or  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  the  bill  set  out  by 
recognizing  that  principle  in  the  plainest  and  broadest 
manner.  He  thought  little  of  the  effect  of  speeches ; 
if  addressed,  as  was  pretended,  to  thirty  thousand 
people,  not  one  thirtieth  part  could  hear  them :  sedi- 
tious papers  might  have  greater  effect ;  but  the  pub- 
lishers of  them  were  already  within  the  reach  of  the 
law.  He  objected  to  the  vague  and  indefinite  language 
of  some  of  the  clauses,  saying,  that  the  authors  of  the 
bill,  in  the  language  of  special  pleaders,  had  failed  to 
"  hit  the  bird  in  the  eye."  Therefore,  although  the 
bill  recognized  the  right  of  petition,  and  affected  to 
guarantee  that  liberty,  it  was  at  best  but  a  liberty  in 
fetters.  He  wished  that  any  essential  abuses  of  liberty 
should  be  punished  in  their  proper  character,  and  not 
degraded  to  the  description  of  felonies. 
Bill  passed.  J'he  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Boringdon,  Lord 

Mulgrave,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  anticipated  or 
answered  these  objections  by  reference  to  the  speeches, 
publications,  and  resolutions,  made  and  enforced  by  the 
societies  at  their  meetings  in  the  fields ;  but  no  room 
was  afforded  for  any  statement  or  reasoning  which  had 
not  already  been  offered.  The  motion  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority*,  as  was  that  for  a  third  reading^,  and 
two  protests  were  entered,  one  signed  by  eight  peers, 
the  other  by  three  of  them  separately. 
Whig  Club.  When  the  bills  had  passed,  the  Whig  Club  held  an 

19th.  extraordinary  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Erskine  took  the 

chair ;  and,  after  hearing  speeches  from  him,  from  Mr. 
Fox,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  that  an  association  should  be  entered  into  for 
procuring,  by  all  legal  and  peaceable  means,  the  repeal 
of  the  two  statutes.     At  a  subsequent  meeting,   they 

*  109  to  21.  t  107  to  18. 
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issued  a  declaration,  referring  to  and  enforcing  their      ^A^ 
])rcvious  resolution*;    but  the  tyranny,    the   slavery, 


and  all  the  other  evils  which  had  been  predicted,  as  1796. 
they  were  never  felt,  soon  ceased  to  be  feared ;  and  the  c^J^^p^ai 
public  of  the  metropolis  enjoyed  quite  as  much  repose  satisfaction. 
and  security,  as  when  the  fields  and  highways  were 
blackened  with  time-wasting  multitudes,  hastening  to 
bestow  their  attention  on  itinerant  politicians,  to  follow 
their  fancies  and  to  imbibe  their  principles.  In  fact, 
the  public  had  never  interested  themselves  in  the  cause. 
If  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  persons  really 
signed  the  petitions  sent  to  Parliament ;  if  they  were 
all  adults  and  all  males,  they  form  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  that  their  en- 
forced or  solicited  endeavours  can  hardly  be  mentioned 
as  opposed  to  the  immense  number  who,  by  their  qui- 
escence, shewed  their  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
harmlessness  of  the  measuref. 

During  the  late  discussions,  Mr.  Reeves  had  pub-  rnbUcatiou  by 
lished  a  pamphlet,  intitlcd  "  Thoughts  on  the  English  j^i^^i^eeves. 
"  Government,"  which,  in  the  course  of  a  long  disser-  Out.  26. 
tation,  contained  the  following  passage : — ''  With  the 
"  exception  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  two  Houses 
"  of  Parliament,  and  the  interposition  of  juries,  the 
"  government,  and  the  administration  of  it  in  all  its 
"  parts,  may  be  said  to  rest  wholly  and  solely  on  the 
"  King,  and  those  appointed  by  him.  Those  two  ad- 
"  juncts,  of  Parliament  and  juries,  are  subsidiary  and 
"  occasional ;  but  the  King's  power  is  a  substantive 
"  one,  always  visible  and  active.  By  his  officers,  and 
"  in  liis  name,  every  thing  is  transacted  that  relates  to 
"  the  peace  of  the  realm  and  the  protection  of  the  sub- 
"  ject.  The  subject  feels  this,  and  acknowledges  with 
"  tliankfulness  a  superintending  sovereignty,  which 
"  alone  is  congenial  to  the  sentiments  and  temper  of 
"  Knglishmcn.  In  fine,  the  government  of  England  is 
"  a  monarchy ;  the  monarch  is  the  ancient  stock  from 
"  which  have  sprung  those  goodly  branches  of  the  legis- 

•   History  of  the  two  Acts,  p.  780. 

t  For  a  general  account  of  the  transactions  respecting  these  two  bills,  beside 
the  History  already  referred  to,  sec  Political  Papers,  by  the  Kev.  C.  Wyvill, 
vol.  V. ;  Prelitninary  Papers,  p   xxiv.  to  xxvii,  and  p.  3(*3  to  328. 
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"  lature,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  that  at  the  same 
"  time  give  ornament  to  the  tree,  and  afford  shelter  to 
"  those  who  seek  protection  under  it.  But  these  are 
"  still  only  branches,  and  derive  their  origin  and  their 
"  nutriment  from  their  common  parent ;  they  may  be 
"  lopped  off,  and  the  tree  is  a  tree  still ;  shorn,  indeed, 
"  of  its  honours,  but  not,  like  them,  cast  into  the  fire. 
"  The  kingly  government  may  go  on  in  all  its  func- 
"  tions  without  Lords  or  Commons :  it  has  heretofore 
"  done  so  for  years  together ;  and  in  our  times  it  does 
"  so  during  every  recess  of  Parliament ;  but  without 
"  the  King,  his  Parliament  is  no  more.  The  King, 
"  therefore,  alone  it  is  who  necessarily  subsists  without 
"  change  or  diminution ;  and  from  him  alone  we  un- 
"  ccasingly  derive  the  protection  of  law  and  govern- 
"  ment." 

Whether  the  opinions  thus  expressed  are  histori- 
cally or  politically  true  or  false,  they  were  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  literary  criticism  alone.  They  offered 
in  themselves  no  motive  for  public  excitement,  no  fuel 
to  the  flame  of  any  existing  discontent :  they  formed 
part  of  a  treatise  in  eighty  octavo  pages ;  sufficiently 
sober  in  all  its  parts  to  be  repulsive  to  those  who  read 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  popular  clamour ; 
nor  did  its  price,  two  shillings,  place  it  within  the  reach 
of  those  who,  by  extensive  diffusion,  give  effect  to  sedi- 
tion or  scurrility.  It  was  used,  however,  to  afford 
vent  to  some  of  the  ill-will  entertained  against  the 
author. 

Mr.  Sturt,  having  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Corresponding  Society,  signed  by  more  than  twelve 
thousand  persons,  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  this  selected  paragraph,  not  forgetting  to  in- 
form them  that  the  author  was  the  framer  and  pre- 
sident of  the  association  against  republicans  and  level- 
lers; and  moved  for  a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 

As  this  was  a  question  of  privilege,  Mr.  Pitt  moved 
in  vain  for  the  orders  of  the  day,  alleging  that  matters 
more  important  demanded  attention.  To  impede  the 
progress  of  those  more  important  matters  was  the  chief 
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motive  for  introducing  the  question ;  and,  for  many  ^^J^y' 
days,  debates  and  motions  were  renewed.  In  tlie  ^ 
course  of  them,  no  opportunity  was  omitted  of  decry-  1795. 
ing  the  pamphlet  and  vituperating  the  author.  Mr. 
Jekyll  hoped  tliere  was  still  enough  of  honour  and 
independence  in  a  British  jury,  and  virtue  sufficient 
in  English  judges,  to  bring  the  author  to  condign 
punishment.  j\Ir.  Erskine  declared  that  if  this  was 
not  a  libel,  he  did  not  know  what  was  :  he  deemed  it 
a  dangerous  and  malicious  libel;  and  any  man  who 
would  maintain  the  contrary  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
law.  If  the  Attorney-General  went  into  court  and 
demanded  a  verdict,  the  jury  would  pronounce  the 
defendant  guilty,  without  desiring  time  to  deliberate. 
Mr.  Fox  said  tliat  a  more  atrocious  libel  had  never  ap- 
peared, from  the  pen  of  a  ministerial  hireling,  against 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  of  a  more  dangerous 
nature  and  a  worse  tendency  than  any  that  had  been 
issued  by  the  Constitutional  and  Corresponding  So- 
cieties. 

Mr.  Sheridan  entered  into  a  logical  and  critical 
review  of  the  whole  pamphlet,  deducing  from  it,  as 
the  opinions  of  the  author,  eight  propositions,  tending 
to  exalt  the  power  and  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  to 
debase  the  importance  of  Parliament ;  to  decry  the 
revolution  in  1688  ;  to  shew  that  the  dissenters  were 
enemies  to  the  country,  and  the  Whigs  impostors ;  and 
that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  was  not  a  final  decision,  and 
was  intitled  to  little  or  no  weight.  It  was  the  foulest, 
the  falsest,  the  dullest,  and  the  most  malicious  libel 
that  had  ever  come  under  the  cognizance  of  tlie 
House. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  author,  conimiuee. 
After  several  days,  Mr.  Sheridan  brought  up  a  report, 
shewing,  what  might  have  been  proved  in  an  hour, 
tliat   the  pampldet  proceeded  from  Mr.   Reeves.     He 
suggested  that,  beside  a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney-  Moiion  of 
General,  tliere  should  be  an  address  to  his  ISIajesty  ^'''  Sheridan. 
to  remove  ^fr.  Reeves  from  all  places  of  trust ;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  committed  to  Newgate,  he  should 
be  summoned  to  the  bar,  to  receive  a  reprimand  from 
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the  Speaker,  and  to  make  a  disavowal  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  concluded  by  moving  that  one  of  the 
books  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in 
Palace  Yard,  another  before  the  Royal  Exchange. 

These  propositions,  tending  to  cast  so  much  igno- 
miny on  a  man  who  was  destined  to  a  trial,  but  not  yet 
convicted,  proceeded  most  strangely  from  the  professed 
friends  of  liberty :  they  were  easily  repelled,  and  a 
prosecution  alone  was  voted.  The  Earl  of  Albemarle 
moved  some  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but, 
on  the  representation  that  the  matter  was  under  inves- 
tigation in  the  other  house,  an  adjournment  was  car- 
ried*. Lord  Hawkesbury  took  the  opportunity  of 
describing,  in  warm  terms,  the  character  and  talents  of 
Mr.  Reeves,  and  his  great  usefulness  as  law  clerk  in 
the  department  over  which  his  lordship  presided. 
Beside  the  prosecution  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, none  of  the  other  propositions  were  adopted. 

By  this  proceeding,  the  opposition  party  neither 
increased  their  popularity,  nor  advanced  their  charac- 
ter :  their  motives  were  too  obvious  to  demand  respect 
or  conciliate  esteem.  It  was  avowed,  both  by  Mr. 
Grey  and  Mr.  Fox,  that  an  individual  was  selected  for 
attack  because  his  exertions  in  a  public  cause  were 
distasteful  to  them-j* ;  and  therefore  he  was  vilified  and 
persecuted.  Even  supposing  his  opinions  to  be  un- 
tenable and  his  expressions  unguarded,  no  statesman 
could  have  apprehended  evil  from  them,  nor  could  it 
have  been  calculated  that  faction,  in  its  utmost  malig- 
nity, would  have  put  such  an  essay  on  a  footing  with 
the  exasperating  and  insulting  specimens  of  disloyalty 
published  by  the  societies.  To  delay  the  bills  was 
their  first  and  great  object ;  and  perhaps  their  irrita- 
bility was  in  no  slight  degree  increased  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Whigs,  in  their  connexion  with  the  demo- 
crats, were  described  and  censured^. 

To  terminate  the  narrative  at  once,  a  criminal  in- 
formation was  filed  and  speedily  brought  to  trial  at 


•  31  to  2. 

t  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  G15,  016. 

X  See,  for  example,  the  pamphlet,  p.  72. 
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Guildhall,  before  liOrd  Kenyon  and  a  special  jury.    The       ^xc\^* 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  with  Mr.  Law  and  Mr. 


Abbot,  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  which  was  opened  iroG. 
with  a  learned,  luminous,  and  manly  speech.  Witnesses 
were  rendered  unnecessary,  by  a  gratuitous  admission, 
on  the  part  of  the  accused,  that  he  was  the  author. 
INIr.  Plumer,  in  defending  him,  shewed  that  a  libellous 
intent  could  not  jnstly  be  charged  ;  that,  far  from 
libelling  the  revolution,  he  had  mentioned  it  with 
respect  and  veneration ;  and  he  shewed,  by  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pamphlet,  that 
the  imputation  of  an  intent  to  supersede,  or  even  to 
vilify  or  degrade,  either  House  of  Parliament  could 
not  justly  be  imputed.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  sum- 
med up  the  case  with  great  candour  and  impartiality  ; 
leaving  it  to  the  jury  to  decide  with  what  intention 
the  work  was  composed ;  and  advised  them  to  see,  with 
every  fair  leaning  to  the  side  of  lenity  and  compassion, 
whetlier  the  party  was  guilty  or  not.  In  explaining 
the  phrase,  a  fair  leaning,  his  lordship  said  it  was  not 
to  be  such  a  leaning  as  would  do  away  the  effect  of  the 
criminal  law ;  for  it  was  as  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  country  that  the  criminal  as  that  the  civil  law 
should  be  put  in  force.  They  were  not  to  exercise 
that  blind  mercy  which  would  obliterate  the  offence, 
if  proved.  Far  from  verifying  Mr.  Erskine's  predic- 
tion, that  they  would  find  the  defendant  guilty  with- 
out leaving  tlicir  box,  it  was  not  until  they  had  con- 
sumed an  hour  in  deliberation,  that  the  jury  declared 
the  pamphlet  a  very  improper  publication ;  but,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  defendant's  motives  were  not  such 
as  the  information  imputed,  they  found  him  not 
guilty*. 

Scarcity,    that    dreadful    visitation,    the    effect   of  Pn.roodings 
which  can  only  be  mitigated  by  patience  and  pru-  '^psr''y^'"s 

•  Tlic  (rial  at  Itirpo  is  in  Howell's  Collection,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  .')29.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Beloc  has  said,  that  Ok-  criticism  with  which  the  verdict  is  introduced  was 
owinf!;  to  the  obstinacy  of  one  juryman,  who,  actuated  by  parly  fcclinijs  or  per- 
sonal dislike,  would  not  ajrrcc  with  the  other  eleven  in  a  more  verdict  ot  not 
guilty.  His  opinions  and  feelings  were  known  and  disclosed  to  tho  defendant ; 
but,  from  neglii^encc  or  overweening  confidoncc,  he  neglected  to  strike  out  liis 
name  in  rechuing  the  list.  — Beloc's  Scxagenerism,  vol  ii.  p.  12U.  The  statement 
is  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Howell. 
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dence,  had  been  used  as  the  means  of  irritating  and 
inflaming  the  suffering  people  ;  and  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  superior  classes  and  of  the  legislature. 
A  committee  of  the  privy  council  had  entered  pro- 
foundly into  the  consideration,  and  framed  an  elabo- 
rate report* :  it  formed  a  topic  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne ;  and,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  the 
House  of  Commons  formed  itself  into  a  committee  to 
consider  the  subject.  In  the  preceding  session,  the 
King  had  been  empoweredf  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion and  sanction  the  importation,  duty  free,  of  certain 
species  of  grain,  and  of  cattle,  vegetables,  and  many 
other  articles  of  food  and  nutriment,  until  six  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session.  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  first  place,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  high 
price  of  corn.  He  proposed  to  amend  the  law  relative 
to  the  assize  of  bread,  which  was  governed  by  decisions 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  founded  on  depositions, 
periodically  taken  before  him,  of  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  market ;  and  he  pointed  out  as  matter  for  consi- 
deration the  making  of  bread,  not  always,  as  hitherto, 
from  wheat  of  the  first  quality,  but  from  a  mixture  of 
inferior  grain,  Indian  corn,  and  other  wholesome  and 
nutritious  substitutes.  He  suggested  the  propriety  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  wheat  flour  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch,  and  of  a  bill  for  preventing  obstructions  in 
the  transit  of  grain. 

Many  observations  were  made  on  the  suggestions 
of  the  minister  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  discussion  was 
the  vexatious  spirit  of  opposition  displayed.  Mr. 
Lechmere  ascribed  much  of  the  evils  sustained  by  the 
poor  to  the  monopoly,  as  he  called  it,  of  farms,  the 
manoeuvres  of  corn  jobbers,  and  the  method  pursued 
of  selling  large  bulks  by  small  samples  ;  and  he  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  granaries  all  over  the 
kingdom,  where  the  poor  man  might  buy  his  bushel 
at  a  regulated  price,  and  he  could  grind  it  with  a  hand 
mill. 


*  Annual  Register  vol.  xxxvii.  p  '93. 
t  By  statute  35  George  III.  c.  4. 
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Mr.  Fox  deemed  most  of  the  provisions  stated  by       ^^cy 

the  minister,  not  only  good,  but  perhaps  better  than L_ 

any  others  that  could  be  offered.  He  agreed  with  i79). 
him  on  the  assize;  but  expressed  some  doubts  on  the  ^^"^  ^^x. 
possibility  of  producing  a  mixed  bread,  which  should 
be  both  wholesome  and  palatable.  On  continuing 
the  prohibition  on  the  distilleries,  he  observed  that  it 
would  lessen  the  revenue ;  but  whatever  w  as  so  lost, 
was  well  gained  to  the  country  in  the  industry  and 
morals  of  its  inhabitants.  Narrow-sighted,  indeed, 
and  pernicious  would  be  the  policy  which  sought  to 
draw  revenue  from  their  dissipation  and  intemperance, 
the  relaxation  of  their  habits  and  the  debasement  of 
their  character.  He  made  observations  on  the  pay- 
ment for  labour,  and  its  disproportion  to  the  enhanced 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  did  equal  honour 
to  his  judgment  and  to  his  liberality.  He  regretted 
that  an  enormous  and  dreadful  majority  of  the  people 
of  England  could  no  longer  boast  that  they  lived  by 
the  produce  of  their  industry,  but,  during  the  pressure 
of  every  inclement  season,  were  obliged  to  depend  for 
subsistence  on  supplies  afforded  by  the  charity  of  the 
rich ;  but  he  deprecated  all  compulsory  measures, 
confessing  his  fear  that  it  would  be  found  impossible 
either  to  raise  the  price  of  labour  to  the  rate  of  provi- 
sions, or  to  lower  the  rate  of  provisions  so  as  to  meet 
the  price  of  labour. 

Although  no  longer  entitled  to  deliver  his  opinions  November. 
in  Parliament,  Mr.  Burke  gave  the  benefits  of  his  know-  pampiiiet. 
ledge  and  eloquence  to  this  subject  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  which  was  also  published  as  a  pamphlet*.  Its 
chief  aim  was  to  counteract  the  false  sentimentality  of 
the  political  cant  about  the  labouring  poor ;  to  shew 
the  absurdity  of  a  project  to  plunder  the  rich  for  their 
benefit ;  and  the  folly  of  any  attempt  to  create  a  fluc- 
tuating scale  of  wages  dependent  on  the  price  of  food 
in  the  market :  but,  far  from  washing  to  diminish  the 
real  comforts  or  the  rational  enjoyments  of  the  poor, 
he  objected  to  the  stopping  of  the  distilleries,  as  tend- 

•    Inlitled   Thoughts  and   Details  concerning  Scarcity.     Works,  vol.  vii. 
p.  373. 
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ing  to  deprive  the  lower  sort  of  an  enjoyment  which 
was  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  frequent  abuse,  but  by 
the  practical  advantages  which  resulted  from  it  to 
their  health  ;  and  contended  that  the  saving  of  grain 
was  a  futile  pretence  ;  that  employed  in  distilleries 
being  of  the  inferior  sorts,  or  of  damaged  wheat,  while 
the  refuse  contributed  amply  to  the  sustenance  of  man, 
by  being  used  in  fattening  hogs. 

A  report  from  the  committee  was  presented  by  the 
Lord  Mayor ;  and  the  result  was,  that  members  en- 
tered into  an  agreement,  the  principle  of  which,  under 
their  recommendation,  was  widely,  almost  generally, 
adopted,  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  their 
families  by  at  least  one  third,  and  by  prudential  regu- 
lations against  unmixed  bread,  and  the  use  of  wheaten 
flour  in  pastry  and  other  articles. 

A  bill  introduced  to  enable  bakers  to  make  mixed 
bread,  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  entered  into, 
encountered  a  lengthened  dissertation  from  Mr.  Francis, 
but  passed.  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  in  a  bill  for  re- 
gulating the  wages  of  labour  in  husbandry.  Aided  by 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  it  lived  to  have  a  second 
reading  moved ;  but  then  met  a  civil  death  by  a  post- 
ponement of  the  question  for  three  months.  The  act 
for  preventing  the  use  of  wheat  and  some  other  articles 
in  distillery  was  extended  for  another  year ;  and  boun- 
ties were  granted  on  the  importation  of  that  and 
other  species  of  grain  into  certain  specified  ports*. 
In  aid  of  these  legislative  efforts,  much  good  was  ac- 
complished by  the  benevolence  as  well  as  the  self- 
denial  of  individuals.  The  East  India  Company  im- 
ported from  their  settlements  a  large  quantity  of  rice, 
which  they  disposed  of  greatly  under  its  cost ;  and  the 
city  of  London  gave  bounties  to  fishermen  who  would 
sell,  in  Billingsgate  market,  cod  and  haddock  at  two 
pence  a  poundf. 

A  loan  of  eighteen  millions  was  found  necessary 


*  Many  of  these  measures  had  been  pointed  out  in  a  phamphlet  by  Lord 
Auckland,  intitled  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Apparent  Circumstances  of  the 
War,"  p.  53. 

t  Macpherson's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3C2,  366. 
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for  the  service  of  the  year.     The  terms  on  which  it       ^xcv' 
was  obtained,  and  the  taxes  required  to  pay  the  in- 


terest, were  the  subject  of  many  debates,  which  it  will        1795. 
be  necessary  to  notice  hereafter. 

By  a  message  to  Parliament,  the  King  declared  Decembers. 
that  the  crisis  which  was  depending  at  the  commence-  thrKmg  con- 
mcnt  of  the  present  session,  had  led  to  an  order  of  ceming  peace 
things  in  France  which  would  induce  him,  conform- 
ably with  his  sentiments  already  declared,  to  meet  any 
disposition  to  negotiation,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  spee- 
diest effect ;  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  general  peace, 
whenever  it  could   be  effected  on  just  and  suitable 
terms  for  himself  and  his  allies. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved  an  address  of  thanks,  in  a  short  Address 
and  general   speech,  merely  recapitulating  the   sub-  "^'^^'"^• 
stance  of  the  message.     Mr.  Sheridan  expressed  asto-  Amendment 

.,  .        .     .^  •  •  T  1.11         proposed  by 

nisnment  at  this  conciseness;  an  example  which  he  Mr. Sheridan. 
did  not  copy,  in  proposing,  as  an  amendment,  to  declare 
the  deep  regret  of  the  House  that  his  Majesty  had 
ever  been  advised  to  consider  the  internal  order  of 
things  in  France  such  as  should  not  have  induced 
him,  at  any  time,  to  meet  a  disposition  to  negotiate  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  If  the  present  order  of  things 
were  admitted  as  the  motive  and  inducement  to  com- 
mence a  negotiation,  a  change  might  be  considered  as 
a  ground  for  discontinuing  one  when  begun,  or  even 
for  abandoning  a  treaty  concluded,  and  imploring  that 
such  a  notion  might  be  altogether  disclaimed,  and 
an  immediate  negotiation  commenced.  Mr.  AVilber-  Debate. 
force  was  the  first  to  resist  this  motion,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Fox.  The  debate  was 
distinguished  by  the  triumphant  and  taunting  style  of 
the  opposition,  and  by  reference  to  opinions  and  mo- 
tions they  had  so  often  made  without  success.  The 
present  government  of  France,  they  said,  was  worse 
than  that  with  which  we  went  to  war.  We  engaged 
with  the  Brissotincs ;  the  present  men  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  that  party  ;  more  moderate,  indeed,  but 
acting  on  the  same  principles.  Ministers  had  pro- 
tested  against  treating  with  men  whose  hands  were 
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reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  Sovereign;  and  yet 
they  now  declared  themselves  ready  to  treat  with  the 
new  directory  of  France,  four  members  of  which  had 
actually  participated  in  his  sentence  and  death.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr,  Dundas  answered  these  arguments  and 
suggestions ;  and  the  amendment  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  no  amendment  was  moved : 
a  debate  on  the  address  took  place,  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  from  the  perseverance  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  in  asserting  that  we  had  been  the  aggres- 
sors in  the  war,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  was 
contradicted  by  Lord  Grenville.  The  Marquis  also 
advanced  a  proposition,  that  whenever  the  French 
crossed  the  Rhine,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Austrians 
on  the  other,  not  much  good  could  be  expected  to 
arise  from  the  future  operations  of  the  invading  party ; 
for  as  an  army  got  remote  from  home,  it  became  timid 
in  the  same  proportion  as  it  was  irresistible  and  ener- 
getic in  its  own  country.  And  hence  it  was  that  the 
bounty  of  Providence  seemed  to  have  marked  out  the 
boundaries  of  every  nation,  to  protect  it  from  the  am- 
bition of  man.  Events  speedily  followed  which  shewed 
how  liable  to  mistakes  men  of  the  best  information  and 
judgment  shew  themselves,  when  they  venture  to  make 
general  prophecies. 

These  were  the  principal  matters  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  Parliament  until  they  adjourned  for 
the  Christmas  recess. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETY-SIXTH. 


1795—1796. 

Treaties  laid  before  Parliament. — Russian  fleet. — Treaties 
with  Russia  and  America. — A  squadron  equipped  for  the 
West  Indies. — Its  disasters. — Insurrection  of  the  Maroons 
in  Jamaica. — Causes  of  dispute. — Hostilities  commenced. 
Treatment  of  the  Maroons. — Application  for  Blood-hoimds 
to  Cuba. — State  of  the  public  mind. — Mr.  Grey's  motion 
for  peace. — Mr.  Pitt. — Mr.  Grey  moves  for  a  Committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation. — Answered — rejected. — His 
motion  on  the  misapplication  of  public  money. — Mr.  Pitt. 
Mr.  Fox. — Negotiation  attempted. — Mr.  Wickham's  pro- 
posal.— Answer. — Observations. —  Proposals  of  Baron  De- 
gelmain. — Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  an  address. — Mr.  Pitt. — 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Lords. — Finance. — Loan. — Mr. 
W.  Smith's  motion. —  Committee  appointed. — Report. — 
Resolutions  moved.  —  Amendment  proposed — adopted. — 
Tax  on  legacies. — The  tax  on  landed  property  opposed  by 
Mr.  Fox.  —  Mr.  Grey.  —  Debate.  — Bill  lost.  —  Duty  on 
personal  property  —  passed.  — Lord  Lauderdale's  bill — 
rejected. — Protest. —  Tax  on  dogs  proposed. — Motion  by 
Lord  Lauderdale  on  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  duties. — 
General  Smith  on  barracks. — Mr.  Windham. — Mr.  Fox. 
Motion  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. — Lord  Grenville. 
Lord  Auckland. — Lord  Lauderdale. — Slave-trade. — Bill 
for  abolishing — lost.  —  Mr.  Francis's  motion. — General 
Maclcod  on  the  use  of  blood-hounds — supported — answer. — 
Quaker's  Relief  Bill.  Motion  to  increase  the  punishment 
of  burglary  and  highway  robbery. — Judicious  observations 
of  Serjeant  Adair. — Expulsion  of  a  Member.  -  Close  of  the 
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Session. — Mr.  Burke's  pension  —  attacks  on  the  grant. — 
Observations  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford — and  Lord  Lauder- 
dale.— Answer  of  Lord  Grenville. — Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet 
— answers.  -Notice  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Treaties  which  had  been  some  time  concluded 
with  the  Emperor,  Russia,  and  America,  had  been 
presented  to  Parliament ;  but  as  they  had  long  been  in 
operation,  no  particular  discussion  arose.  In  conse- 
quence of  our  connexion  with  Russia,  a  fleet  of  that 
power  was  received  into  our  ports,  and  the  sailors 
trained  in  naval  discipline ;  a  measure  which,  although 
not  noticed  in  the  senate,  did  not  escape  animadver- 
sion ;  Charles  the  Twelfth,  it  was  observed,  had  tauglit 
the  Muscovites  how  to  beat  him  on  land,  by  perse- 
vering in  wars ;  we  might  produce  the  same  effect  at 
sea,  by  cherishing  and  instructing  a  power,  whose  am- 
bition was  certain,  but  whose  friendship  was  precari- 
ous. The  treaties  with  the  Emperor  contained  the 
usual  stipulations  of  alliance,  friendship,  mutual  sup- 
port and  guarantee  of  territories ;  and  that  with  the 
United  States  related  principally  to  questions  of  boun- 
dary, restitution  of  captured  vessels,  and  indemnifica- 
tion for  their  detention ;  it  was  not  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  public  events ;  but  negotiations 
and  discussions  were  in  progress,  sufficient  to  cause 
great  uneasiness  in  the  British  government. 

The  disasters  which  had  occurred  in  the  West 
Indies  were  not  mitigated ;  on  the  contrary,  that  dread- 
ful scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  by  its  extended  ravages, 
occasioned  a  frightful  daily  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives. 
To  retrieve  our  losses,  and  sustain  our  reputation,  go- 
vernment equipped  an  expedition,  under  Admiral 
Christian,  to  convey  twenty-seven  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby ;  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  to  proceed  from  British,  the  residue  from 
Irish,  ports.  The  Admiral  sailed  from  Spithead  with 
a  convoy  exceeding  two  hundred  sail ;  when  they  had 
passed  Weymouth,  the  light  breeze  under  which  they 
were  joyously  proceeding,  with  all  sails  set,  changed  to 
a  gale,  and  in  the  night  became  a  violent  hurricane. 
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Several  of  tlie  transports  and  many  lives  were  lost  off      chap. 
the  isle  of  Portland,   and  the  whole   expedition  was 


rendered    unavailing*.       AVhen    the  squadron,    after        ];95. 
being  refitted  at  Spithead,  again  attempted  to  proceed,  December. 
fresh  storms  again  compelled  a  return  to  England ; 
only  a  few  transports,  with  about  eighteen  hundred 
men,  escaped,  and  landed  that  small  but  welcome  re- 
inforcement in  Saint  Lucie;  the  division  from  Cork         1796, 
was  not  more  fortunate  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  two         Feb. 
mouths  that  the  whole  force  was  enabled  effectually 
to  sail  for  its  destination. 

Jamaica,  the  most  valuable  of  our  possessions  in        i;o5. 
the  West  Indies,  was  also  a  source  of  great  anxiety,  insmiectionof 

XT  "111  i.  ^  'i  •  the  Mar()ons 

Unassailed  by  any  external  enemy,  its  peace  was  ni-  in  Jamaica. 
terrupted,  and  the  safety  of  its  population  menaced, 
by  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  Maroons,  a  race 
originally  descended  from  negroes,  who,  having  been 
the  property  of  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  the  island  to  Englad,  fled  from  a  new  subjection  to 
woods  and  fastnesses  in  the  interior,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  in  a  state  of  predatory  independence, 
under  the  sway  of  commanders  whom  they  styled 
caj^tains.  An  internal  war  between  them  and  the 
British  was  terminated  by  a  regular  treatyj*,  in  which 
their  perfect  freedom,  together  with  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  certain  lands,  were  granted ;  they  had  liberty 
to  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  to  trade,  if 
licensed,  in  all  public  markets.  They  covenanted  to 
observe  a  peaceful  conduct,  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  island  in  all  contests  with  white  inhabitants,  and 
not  to  protect  and  shelter  fugitive  slaves,  but  return 
them  to  the  British  government.  This  last  stipulation 
was  inevitably  violated.  Attachments  between  the 
sexes  occasioned  many  emigrations,  which  could  not  be 
controlled,  and  commercial  intercourse  produced  a 
community  of  interests,  which  led  to  the  reception  of 
many  slaves  into  the  society  of  the  Maroons;  and 
these,  leaving  the  territory  to  which  they  were  re- 
strained by  the  treaty,  established  themselves  at  the 

•   Sec  Annual  HtgibUr,   vol.  xxxvii  p    ♦.')5.  f    March  1st.  1738. 
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back  of  our  settlements.  Nature  endowed  these  people 
with  personal  beauty,  and  great  perfection  in  their 
corporeal  senses ;  exercise  and  the  pursuits  of  the  chase 
made  them  strong,  active,  daring,  and  expert  in  the 
use  of  fire-arms.  In  half  a  century  from  the  time  of 
the  treaty,  their  numbers  had  augmented  from  six  to 
fourteen  hundred.  The  territory  which  properly  be- 
longed to  them  was  difficult  of  access  to  strangers, 
while  to  them  it  afforded  innumerable  advantages  of 
defence,  retreat,  or  concealment. 

A  contest  with  these  people  had  its  origin,  not  in 
any  encroachment  or  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
governors,  or  of  any  attempt  to  establish  a  principle 
or  elect  a  form  of  government  on  theirs  ;  but  from  that 
evil  disposition  which  pride  and  the  absence  of  in- 
struction are  so  apt  to  generate.  To  preserve  the 
British  authority  in  its  proper  force,  and  to  restrain 
crimes  and  encroachments,  an  officer,  termed  a  super- 
intendent, resided  among  them.  Against  Captain 
Craskell,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  this 
office,  they  conceived  a  violent  dislike ;  and  they  re- 
sented the  whipping  of  two  of  their  people,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  larceny,  by  the  hands  of  a  slave.  A 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation,  was  held  in 
Trelawney  Town*,  their  principal  place:  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Maroons  resolved  themselves  into  three 
principal  heads ;  the  whipping  of  their  delinquents  by 
the  hands,  not  of  a  public  officer,  but  of  a  slave,  hired 
to  punish  slaves,  while  the  sufferers  were  by  the  treaty 
free  men ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  lands  granted  for 
their  subsistence,  which,  while  their  numbers  had  been 
so  largely  increasing,  were  worn  out ;  and  the  desire  to 
remove  Captain  Craskell,  and  reinstate  his  predecessor. 
Major  James.  To  these  complaints  it  was  promised, 
without  admitting  their  justice,  that  attention  should 
be  paid,  and  an  appearance  of  contentment  was 
restored. 

Still  jealousy  and  distrust  prevailed  in  the  govern- 


•  From  this  circumstance  the  insurgents  are  generally  called  "  the  Tre- 
Lawney  Maroons;"  another  body  of  the  same  people  was  in  hostility  with  them, 
and  friendly  to  the  British  government. 
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ment ;  they  believed  the  Maroons  to  be  in  confederacy       v^vi'' 
with  the  revolted  people  in  Saint  Domingo,  instigated 


by  democratical  agents,  and  encouraged  by  intcUi-  ]795. 
i^ence  that  almost  all  the  military  force  in  Jamaica  was  ^o^^^i^^'^s 
departed  on  other  services.  They  also  believed  that 
a  general  revolutionary  insurrection  of  the  slaves  was 
arranged ;  and,  on  these  suspicions,  corroborated  by 
corresponding  appearances,  hostile  measures  were  de- 
creed. Six  of  their  captains,  although  furnished  with  August  5. 
regular  passports,  were  seized  at  Landovery,  and  put 
in  irons,  and  a  threatening  and  boastful  message  was 
sent,  apprizing  them  of  the  preparations  made;  of 
the  rewards  offered  for  their  heads,  and  commandincr 
every  Maroon  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  appear  be-  ^' 

fore  the  governor  at  Montego  Bay,  and  to  bring  in  all 
strange  negroes  as  prisoners.  Colonel  Sandford,  being 
sent  to  Trelawney,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  dra- 
goons, was  joined  by  many  gentlemen,  who  were  confi- 
dent that  the  Maroons  would  speedily  surrender ;  and 
Lord  Balcarres,  the  commander  in  chief,  advanced 
with  the  eighty-third  regiment,  which  he  posted  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Maroon  town. 

Divided  in  opinion,  and  hopeless  for  the  most  part  Tieaullent  of 
of  a  successful  contest,  the  Maroons,  in  order  to  ascer-  the  Maroons. 
tain  the  probable  effect  of  submission,  dispatched  thirty- 
seven  of  their  body,  with  a  chief  named  Montague, 
from  Trelawney  town,  to  surrender  their  arms  at  head 
quarters ;  they  were  all,  except  their  chief,  bound  with 
their  hands  behind,  and  put  in  prison ;  two  of  them, 
selected  by  Captain  Craskell,  were  liberated  and  sent 
to  their  brethren  to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their 
arms ;  but,  incensed  at  the  late  transaction,  the  main 
body  burst  into  acts  of  open  violence,  set  fire  to  both 
their  towns,  and  retired  to  the  settlement  of  Schaw 
Castle. 

A  war  of  a  strange  and  desultory  description  en-  ^var. 
sued.  Several  skirmishes  were  fought,  and  many  un- 
important enterprises  attempted.  The  resistance  made 
by  untaught  savages  put  military  tactics  and  skill  at 
defiance ;  Colonel  Walpole,  after  a  time,  took  the 
chief  command ;    but  general  engagements  were  not 
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hazarded;  towns  were  not  fortified  and  defended  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  scope  for  military  skill  ; 
plans  for  cutting  off  provisions  were  effected  in  vain 
against  men  who  always  knew  where  they  could  pos- 
sess themselves  of  such  supplies  as  they  required  ;  nor 
was  defeat  of  great  importance  to  those  who  never 
risqued  many  men  in  action,  and  who  knew  how  to 
retreat  to  places  where  they  could  neither  be  pursued 
nor  surrounded. 

The  Maroons  were  divided  into  two  parties;  the 
Trelawney,  and  the  Accompong,  who  hated  each  other, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  latter  would  in- 
fluence the  others  to  submit ;  but  the  messenger  em- 
ployed to  make  the  proposal  was  not  permitted  to 
depart  alive  from  the  meeting  at  which  he  had 
presented  himself.  Some  young  men,  who  had  for- 
merly engaged  in  hunting  parties  with  the  Maroons, 
and  were  acquainted  with  their  places  of  safety  and 
means  of  retreat,  offered  to  form  a  corps  to  act  against 
them ;  but,  being  refused  their  request  to  name  the 
officer  who  should  conduct  them,  withdrew  their  pro- 
posal. Parleys  produced  no  satisfactory  results,  and 
menaces  only  provoked  a  mode  of  conduct  demonstra- 
tive of  a  determination  to  die  rather  than  submit. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  abstract  given  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  government  was  sixty-one  killed, 
of  whom  two  were  officers  of  rank,*  and  sixteen 
wounded,  while  not  a  man  was  discovered  to  have 
been  slain  among  the  insurgents :  they  had  also 
plundered  and  burnt  several  houses,  and  carried  away 
many  negroes. 

Against  such  an  enemy,  never  to  be  brought  to 
a  general  or  fixed  opposition,  fierce  in  conflict,  swift 
in  escape,  possessed  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
scene  of  exertion,  and  secure  of  retreat  into  unap- 
proachable fastnesses  or  impenetrable  recesses,  the 
usual  modes  of  warfare  must  be  employed  in  vain: 
military  skill  was  unavailing,  where  no  regular  mode 
of  military  opposition  was  relied  on,  and  security 
could  not  be  attained  where  life  and  property  were 


*  Colonel  FincJi  and  Captain  Oldham. 
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always  open  to  destruction  from  a  foe  whose  enter-        x^y^" 

prizes  were  limited  to  ambushes,  surprises,  and   des-        ^       

traction.  Tlie  state  of  the  island  was  truly  alarming,  1795. 
for,  could  the  Maroons  have  given  to  their  resistance 
an  appearance  of  success  and  stability,  there  was  every 
reason  to  fear  that  the  slaves  would  be  induced,  through 
the  intrigues  of  external  enemies,  and  the  fermenta- 
tion of  ill-governed  spirits  among  themselves,  to  forego 
their  present  loyal  and  submissive  principles,  and  join 
the  insurgents,  or  form  for  themselves  a  similar  system. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  legislature  of  J;;-  Application  for 
maica  sent  Colonel  Quarrell,  as  a  commissioner  to  the  biocHi-ho.inds 
governor  of  Cuba,  to  obtain,  by  purchase,  a  small  num- 
ber of  blood-hounds  to  subdue  the  Maroons.  It  could 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  those  who  proposed  and 
supported  this  measure  that  it  would  be  subject  to 
much  animadversion  ;  but  necessity,  a  knowledge  of 
the  success  with  wdiich  it  had  recently  been  resorted 
to  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  a  resolution  that  the 
dogs  should  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion, decided  the  question. 

Colonel  Quarrell  was  to  treat  for  a  number  of  dogs  Their  powers 
of  a  peculiar  breed,  and  their  proprietors  and  directors,  '^"'^  qualities, 
called  Chasseurs  del  Rey.  The  dogs  are  of  the  size  of 
a  large  hound,  with  a  hard,  rough  hide,  and  very  strong 
and  swift.  They  are  trained,  by  the  chasseurs,  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  docility;  and  so  disciplined, that  they 
will  not,  except  when  resisted,  kill  the  object  they  pur- 
sue. The  Chasseurs,  under  the  control  of  a  govern- 
ment officer  culled  tlie  Alcade  Provinciale,  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  discovering  and  bringing  in  run- 
away sla\es  or  criminals,  for  which  they  are  eminently 
qualified  by  the  strength,  firmness,  and  elasticity  of 
their  bodies,  the  lightness  of  their  dress,  and  of  their 
arms.  The  hounds,  when  they  find  a  fugitive,  do  not 
assail,  but  bark  at  him  ;  and  by  a  threatening  growl 
compel  liim  to  remain  motionless  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Chasseur.  They  arc  much  dreaded  by  negroes  of 
every  description. 

While  the   negotiation   for  these  auxiliaries   was   Thoy  arc 
pending,   uncertain   news  arrived   of  tlie  peace  con-  obt^iined. 
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eluded  between  France  and  Spain;  and  the  probability 
that  it  would  occasion  a  different  relation  between  the 
mother  country  and  Great  Britain  added  to  the  delays, 
already  sufficiently  vexatious,  arising  from  the  hesita- 
tive and  dilatory  disposition  of  the  Spaniards.  At 
length,  Colonel  Quarrell  effected  an  agreement  with 
thirty  Besucal  Chasseurs,  entered  into  articles  by  which 
each  man  was  to  take  three  hounds  to  Jamaica,  to  re- 
main three  months,  on  stipulated  terms  of  pay  and  sus- 
tenance. 

After  surmounting  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
during  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  the  commissioner 
landed  in  Jamaica,  where  he  found  the  state  of  affairs 
truly  lamentable.  The  Maroons  had  derived  from 
success  and  experience,  boldness  and  confidence :  they 
had  established  means  of  communication,  by  which 
they  gained  the  earliest  intelligence;  and  their  pro- 
jected enterprizes  threatened  serious  dangers.  The 
arrival  of  the  new  succours  reversed  the  picture.  Hope 
and  gladness  revisited  the  planters,  while  terror  and 
despair  prevailed  among  the  insurgents.  By  judicious 
management  on  the  part  of  General  Walpole,  all  hos- 
tile conflict  was  avoided :  the  Maroons  listened  eagerly 
to  proposals  of  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  speedily 
concluded.  Its  conditions  were  few,  and  apparently 
simple ;  but  they  occasioned  much  diversity  of  opinion, 
and,  finally,  a  total  departure  from  the  system  intended. 
The  insurgents  were  humbly  to  implore  pardon ;  to  go 
to  such  place  and  settle  on  such  lands  as  the  legislature 
should  allot,  and  to  give  up  all  runaways.  By  a  sepa- 
rate article,  General  Walpole  covenanted  that  none  of 
the  Maroons  should  be  sent  from  the  island ;  and  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  Lord  Balcarres.  Thus  was 
peace  restored ;  but  confidence  did  not  ensue.  Dis- 
putes arose,  which  afterward  gave  a  totally  different 
aspect  to  affairs*. 

Amid  all  these  gloomy  appearances  in  our  domestic, 
colonial,  and  foreign  relations,  it  could  not  be  concealed 
or  doubted  that  the  friends  of  government  felt  a  proper, 


Chiefly  from  Dallas's  History  of  the  Maroons. 
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altliougli  not  abject  or  unmanly,  sense  of  their  position.  v^y^' 
The  confidence  of  the  minister  was  not  founded  on  his  ^ 
preponderating  talent,  the  firmness  of  his  adherents,  1795. 
or  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign  alone,  although  he  was 
not  inclined  to  undervalue  these  advantages ;  it  rested 
mainly  on  the  strong  and  immoveable  good  sense  and 
soundly  judging  mind  of  the  great  and  influential 
body  of  his  countrymen,  acting  upon  and  guiding  the 
feelings  of  those  who  might  else  have  been  seduced. 
Vain  were  the  declamations  of  party,  ineffectual  the 
clamours  and  struggles  of  sedition  and  impiety ;  the 
people,  true  to  their  own  interest,  retained  their  at- 
tachment to  their  real  friends.  The  consequence  is 
well  expressed  by  a  judicious  American  writer,  who 
says,  "  This  country  is  still  fresh  as  a  youthful  bride- 
"  groom,  of  which  nothing  can  afford  a  clearer  proof 
"  than  the  present  complaints  among  one  party  of  the 
"  moneyed  men,  that  they  had  not  permission  to  sup- 
"  ply  the  minister  with  eighteen  millions  at  £4. 13s.  6d. 
"  per  cent,  interest.  This  loan  bears  above  ten  per 
"  cent,  advance  in  the  market ;  although  there  is  no 
"  covenant  on  the  part  of  government  not  to  open  a 
"  new  one.  Indeed,  it  is  expected  that  a  considerable 
"  sum  will  be  borrowed  for  the  Emperor;  and  so  high 
"  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  upon  the  late  successes  of 
"  the  Austrian  armies,  that  he  may  have  just  as  much 
"  as  he  chooses  to  ask  for*."  In  one  respect,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  minister  was  improved :  he  had  no  longer 
to  regret  the  separation  of  an  old  adherent.  Pleased 
with  opinions  he  was  known  to  entertain  in  favour  of 
peace,  Mr.Wilberforce  had  obtained  a  renewal  of  their 
intimacy  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  session,  par- 
ticularly on  the  treason  and  sedition  bills,  had  warmly 
exerted  himself,  both  in  Parliament  and  without,  in 
support  of  governmentf. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  recess,  Mr.  Grey        1796. 
introduced  the  subject  of  peace  by  moving  an  address,  Febm.-ivy  15. 
desiring  his  Majesty  to  take  steps  for  communicating  motiorfor 


peace. 


•   l.ettor  from  nouverncur  Morris,  in  London,  to  Gcnoral  Washington,  19th 
December,  1795. — Sparks's  Life  of  Gouverneiir  Morris,  vol.  iii  p   01. 
t  Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11 U,  11 '2,  et  seqq. 
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^^P-      directly  to  the  executive  government  of  the  French 

1__  repubhc  his  readiness  to  meet  any  disposition  to  nego- 

179G.        tiation  on  their  part,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give   it 
the  fullest  and  speediest  effect. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  the  mover  and  Mr. 
Fox  alone,  and  no  one  spoke  in  opposition  to  it  but 
Mr.  Pitt.  Two  months,  it  was  said,  had  elapsed  since 
the  transmission  of  his  Majesty's  message;  three  since 
the  delivery  of  his  speech,  in  which  the  possibility  of 
peace  was  admitted ;  during  that  time,  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunities  for  negotiating  had  occurred, 
and  yet  no  advance  toward  the  desired  object  appeared 
to  have  been  made.  Ministers  had,  indeed,  changed 
their  language ;  the  preservation  of  social  order,  the 
safety  of  the  regular  government,  or  the  extirpation  of 
doctrines  hostile  to  our  tranquillity,  were  no  longer 
the  points  of  contest ;  but,  while  they  were  deluding 
the  people  with  hopes  of  peace,  and  while  they  had 
pacific  professions  in  their  mouths,  a  new  campaign, 
with  all  its  expenses  and  calamities,  was  to  be  enter- 
prized.  The  French  wej^e  no  longer  spoken  of  as  the 
avowed  enemies  of  God  and  man,  of  virtue,  social 
order,  happiness,  and  humanity;  we  had  no  objection 
to  consider  them  as  a  republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  Grey  dwelt,  in  the  usual  terms,  on  the  manner 
in  which  we  had  thrown  upon  the  French  every  sort 
of  abuse :  if,  at  one  time,  they  had  published  proposi- 
tions, justly  accounted  hostile  to  every  sort  of  good 
government,  they  had  all  been  directly  and  unequi- 
vocally retracted.  The  refusal  to  open  a  negotiation 
on  former  occasions  was  referred  to  with  a  view  of 
shewing  that  the  opportunities  we  then  possessed  were 
superior  to  any  now  in  our  power ;  and  Mr.  Fox  drew 
a  highly  coloured  picture  of  the  improved  and  com- 
manding situation  of  the  enemy,  in  contrast  with  what 
it  had  been  when  they  did  not  hold  an  inch  of  ground 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  old  France.  Many  infer- 
ences were  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  other  govern- 
ments  in  making  peace,   and   much   argument   was 
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employed  to  shew  that  such  an   attempt  on  our  part       ^^^a^' 

would  be   both   safe   and   wise.       The  governors  of       " 

France  would  not  dare  to  refuse  reasonable  terms;  if        i796. 

they  did,  others  would  be  appointed   in   their  place. 

"  When  peace  shall  be  proposed,"  Mr.  Fox  observed, 

"  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  not  be  offered  on  the 

"  dividing  system,  and  that  this  country  will  never 

"  give  its  sanction  to  any  such  transaction  as  the  in- 

"  famous  partition  of   Poland.     I  hope,  when  peace 

"  shall  arrive,  that  the   interests  of  humanity  as  well 

"  as  of  kings,  and  that  of  every  particular  state,  will 

"  be    consulted,    and  that     tranquillity    will    be    re- 

"  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  justice,  in  answer 

"  to  the  prayers  of  mankind,  who  are  now  fatigued 

"  with  war,  slaughter,  and  devastation." 

In  the  name  of  other  ministers,  as  well  as  his  own,  Mr.  piit. 
INIr.  Pitt  protested  against  the  practice  of  being  called 
upon,  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  time 
to  time,  to  declare  what  were  precisely  their  views  on 
the  posture  of  aifairs,  or  the  steps  which  they  might 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt.  Unquestionably,  those 
who  placed  no  confidence  in  ministers  were  intitled  to 
oppose  their  measures  and  to  question  their  sincerity  ; 
but  whenever  the  House  should  adopt  a  motion  like 
the  present,  and,  instead  of  addressing  his  Majesty  to 
remove  his  ministers,  apply  to  take  their  business  into 
their  own  hands,  they  would  deprive  the  country  of 
every  chance  of  successful  negotiation.  lie  maintained 
the  necessity  of  keeping  together  the  remains  of  that 
confederacy,  on  which  depended  the  only  hope  of 
impressing  on  the  enemy  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  reasonable  terms,  and  bringing  the  war 
to  a  desirable  conclusion.  In  order  to  give  to  a  nego- 
tiation full  effect,  he  said,  we  should  not  only  keep  up 
to  the  strict  letter  our  engagements  with  our  allies, 
but  maintain  with  them  full  concert  and  harmony  ; 
and  he  took  upon  himself  to  assert,  that,  since  his 
Majesty's  message  had  been  delivered,  ministers  had 
taken  every  measure  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  the  attention  and  regard  due  to  her 
allies,  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity,  either  to 

VOL.    VI.  D  D 
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meet  or  to  make  overtures  for  negotiation.  No  etiquette 
with  respect  to  taking  the  first  step,  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  mode  of  making  it,  would  be  an  obstacle  to 


negotiation. 


March  10. 
Mr.  Grey 
moves   for  a 
Committee  on 
the  state  of  the 
nation. 


The  great  point  being  what  prospect 


there  was  of  obtaining  just  and  honourable  terms, 
measures  to  ascertain  that  point  were  now  in  train ; 
and  if  the  enemy  were  sincere,  they  must  speedily 
lead  to  a  negotiation.  If  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
enemy  should  incline  them  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty,  a 
peace  must  be  very  different  in  its  terms  from  any 
which  their  public  declarations  had,  for  a  long  time 
past,  seemed  to  indicate :  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
a  speedy  peace  would  be  impossible.  He  would  not 
wish  for  any  but  an  honourable  peace. 

The  motion  was  rejected.* 

Mr.  Grey  again  appealed  to  the  House,  by  moving 
that  it  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  con- 
sider on  the  state  of  the  nation.  His  speech,  of  course, 
embraced  a  general  review  of  every  topic  relative  to 
the  war  and  the  position  of  the  country.  He  treated 
on  the  augmentation  of  the  national  debt  by  seventy- 
seven  millions,  requiring  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  charged 
the  minister  with  having  expended  enormous  sums 
beyond  the  grants  of  Parliament,  without  estimate, 
and  without  their  consent.  He  pursued  this  inves- 
tigation through  all  the  heads  of  expenditure,  the 
navy,  the  army,  and  the  ordnance,  charging  not  only 
profusion,  but  an  illegal  appropriation  of  the  sums 
granted.  In  conclusion,  he  entreated  the  House  to 
look  at  the  pressure  which  was  felt  by  their  constitu- 
ents, and  called  upon  the  independent  country  gentle- 
men to  vote  for  the  inquiry.  The  great  danger  they 
had  to  dread  was,  the  overgrowing  influence  of  a 
minister,  whose  conduct  was  hostile  to  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
destroy : 

"  Non  Hydra  secto  corpore  fermior, 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem. 


*  189  to  50. 
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It  was   a  monster,  which,  if  that  house  did  not       x"  v\" 
destroy,  would  assuredly  destroy  the  country.  ' 

Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Steele  had  not  a  very  diffi-  i796. 
cult  task  in  answering  the  observations  of  the  mover  ;  -'^"s^^^'^ed- 
and  he  received  a  homely,  but  forcible  reproof  from  Sir 
Gregory  Page  Turner,  who,  although  desirous  of 
peace,  did  not  think  its  attainment  would  be  for- 
warded by  the  continual  production  of  motions,  dis- 
playing to  the  enemy  the  situation  of  the  country,  the 
disclosure  of  which  must  retard  negotiation. 

The  sense  of  the  House  appeared  in  the  majority  rejected. 
which  repelled  the  motion*. 

Mr.  Grey  also  attempted  to  obtain  the  assent  of  jj;^  motion  on 
the  House  to  fifteen  resolutions,  charging  the  Chan-  the  misappU- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  acts  of  mal-administra-  pubJS" 
tion  with  respect  to  the  public  money,  which  would,  as  ^°'^'^y-, 
he  said,  form  the  ground  for  articles  of  impeachment.  '^^ 
He  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  ministers  had 
grossly  misapplied  the  money  of  their  constituents, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law, 
to  conceal  which  they  had  laid  before  the  House  an 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  various  grants  which 
he  would  prove  to  be  completely  false.  He  would  not 
comment  on  their  gross  mismanagement  of  the  public 
money,  where  the  application  was  within  their  dis- 
cretion, but  confine  himself  to  three  distinct  charges. 
First,  a  violation  of  the  express  stipulation  of  the 
appropriation  act,  by  applying  grants  to  other  services 
than  those  for  which  they  were  voted ;  secondly,  to 
conceal  this  misconduct,  they  had  presented  false  ac- 
counts ;  and,  thirdly,  that  they  had  violated  the  act  for 
regulating  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  It 
would  be  for  the  House  to  determine  whether  they 
would  enforce  the  act  for  appropriating  the  public 
revenue  to  its  proper  service,  or  allow  the  dispensing 
power  of  a  minister  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  the  discretion  of  the  executive  power  to  sup- 
plant the  wisdom  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  happiness   in   finding   an  Mr.  Pitt. 


•  207  to  45. 
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xcvi'  opportunity  to  discuss  regularly  and  precisely  certain 
"  topics  which  had  been  loosely  thrown  out  at  times 
1796.  when  business  of  importance  pressed  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  Pursuing  the  order  of  discussion 
adopted  by  the  mover,  he  made  a  powerful  and  lumi- 
nous defence  of  all  the  proceedings  which  had  been 
impugned  ;  shewing  the  necessity  for  deviating  in 
some  degree  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  vindi- 
cating his  measures  both  by  reason  and  precedent,  and 
shewing  that  many  of  the  imputed  charges  were  un- 
founded or  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Fox,  with  his  accustomed  ability,  replied  to 
the  arguments  of  the  minister  ;  and  the  House,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Steele,  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day*. 

"While  these  motions  were  proceeding,  ministers 
were  making  a  sincere,  though  not  very  hopeful,  effort 
to  open  a  negotiation.  After  a  residence  of  some 
weeks  in  Paris,  M.  de  Jacobi,  a  minister  from  Prussia, 
made  some  intimation  to  the  British  government,  as  a 
common  friend  to  all  the  belligerents ;  and,  soon  after 
their  elevation  to  power,  the  Directory  had  sent  an 
agent,  named  Poterat,  to  Vienna ;  and  he  had  obtained 
several  audiences  of  the  minister,  Baron  Thugut,  not 
as  a  person  endowed  with  a  public  character,  but  as  a 
mere  private  traveller,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  that  cabinet  with  respect 
to  peace.  Thugut  demanded,  as  indispensable  preli- 
minaries, that  Great  Britain,  Sardinia,  and  the  empire, 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty ;  that  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  the  states  of  the  empire  occupied  by  the 
French  armies  should  be  restored ;  and  that  France 
should  no  longer  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Provinces. 
Mr.wiok-  To  ascertain  the  views  of  the  French  government, 

mT  1''^^°^^^  ^^^'  ^^^ickham,  our  minister  in  Switzerland,  wrote  to 
M.  Barthelemy,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Basle, 
submitting  to  him  three  questions.  1.  Was  there  a 
disposition  in  France  to  open  a  negotiation  with  his 
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Majesty  and  his  allies  for  the  re-establishment  of  a       ^xcvi 
general   peace,  by   sending  ministers  to  a  congress] 


2.  Would  there  be  a  disposition  to  communicate  the  iroo. 
general  grounds  of  a  pacification,  such  as  France 
would  be  willing  to  propose,  in  order  that  his  Majesty 
and  his  allies  might  examine  in  concert  whether  they 
might  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  negotiation  1  3. 
Or  would  there  be  a  desire  to  propose  any  other  way 
for  arriving  at  the  same  endl  Mr.  Wickham  also 
declared  that  he  was  authorized  to  receive  an  answer 
to  these  questions,  and  transmit  it  to  his  court ;  but 
not  in  any  manner  to  enter  into  negotiation  or  dis- 
cussion. 

After  the  lapse  of  eighteen  days,  Mr.Wickham  re-  '26th. 
ceived  an  answer,  written  by  authority  of  the  Directory,  Answer, 
expressing  their  ardent  desire  to  procure  a  just,  honour- 
able, and  solid  peace.  The  step  taken  by  Mr.  Wick- 
ham would  have  afforded  them  a  real  satisfaction,  if 
his  declaration,  that  he  had  no  order  or  power  to  nego- 
tiate, did  not  give  room  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
pacific  intentions  of  his  court.  If  it  was  true  that 
England,  beginning  to  know  her  OAvn  interests,  wished 
to  open  again  for  herself  the  sources  of  plenty  and 
prosperity  ;  if  she  sought  for  peace  with  good  faith ; 
would  she  propose  a  congress,  of  which  the  necessary 
result  must  be  to  render  all  negotiations  needless?  Or 
would  she  confine  herself  to  the  asking  in  a  vague 
manner,  that  the  French  government  should  point  out 
any  other  way  for  obtaining  the  same  object  ?  Inti- 
mating that  the  sole  motive  for  this  proceeding  was  a 
desire  to  obtain  for  the  British  government  the  favour- 
able impression  which  always  accompanies  the  first 
overtures  for  peace,  while  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  produce  no  effect ;  and  observing,  by  way  of 
contrast,  that  the  Directory  had  no  guides  to  its  policy 
but  openness  and  good  faith,  they  said  that  the  consti- 
tutional act  did  not  permit  them  to  consent  to  any 
alienation  of  that  which,  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  constituted  the  territory  of  the  republic.  With 
respect  to  tlio  countries  occupied  by  the  French  ar- 
mies, and  which  hud  not  been  united  to  France,  they, 
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as  well  as  other  interests,  political  and  commercial, 
might  become  the  subject  of  a  negotiation,  which 
would  present  to  the  Directory  the  means  of  proving 
how  much  it  desired  to  attain  speedily  to  a  happy 
pacification. 

On  this  answer,  Lord  Grenville  most  justly  ob- 
served, that  its  tone  and  spirit,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  demands,  and  tl  e  manner  of  announcing  them, 
were  remote  from  any  disposition  for  peace.  In  con- 
formity with  this  opinion,  it  is  observed*  that  the 
answer  of  the  French  government  was  equivalent  to  a 
refusal  to  treat;  for  it  laid  down,  by  implication,  a 
preliminary  article  that  France  should  retain  and  Eng- 
land surrender  all  conquests  previously  made.  It  re- 
jected, too,  the  idea  of  a  congress,  that  certain  means 
of  effecting  a  general  peace,  if  sincerely  desired.  If 
it  were  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  the  republic  to 
conclude  peace  at  once  with  all  the  opposed  cabinets, 
England,  on  her  side,  could  discover  no  sufficient  gua- 
rantee, nor  any  evident  integrity,  in  the  government  of 
France,  which  should  induce  her  to  abandon  her  allies 
by  a  separate  peace. 

At  the  same  time.  Baron  Degelman,  the  imperial 
minister  in  Switzerland,  had  pursued  nearly  the  same 
course  with  Mr.  Wickham,  and  with  a  similar  result. 
In  fact,  the  directors  were  desirous  of  war,  to  confirm 
their  authority,  acquire  resources,  and  support  their 
armies.  We  shall  obtain  a  stable  peace,  they  said, 
such  as  the  French  people  can  alone  desire,  by  the 
prevalence  of  our  arms.  Cease  then  to  complain  that 
the  government  has  not  had  recourse  to  more  active 
negotiations.  For  four  years,  the  nation  has  had 
hardly  any  relation  with  foreign  governments,  but 
through  its  victories :  she  maintains  scarcely  any  am- 
bassadors ;  the  science  of  diplomacy  has  passed  from 
cabinets  into  camps ;  her  soldiers  are  her  negotiators  ; 
and  now  our  preparations  for  war  must  be  our  nego- 
tiators for  peacej-. 

•  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iii.  p.  289. 

t  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iii.  p.  285  a  292.  The  papers  referred  to  are  in  Le 
Moniteur,  dii  21  Avril,  1796. — Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  1407. — 
Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  '209,  and  other  collections. 
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As  ministers  could  no  longer  be  charged  with  re-       chap. 

—  —      —  -  X.C  VI, 


fusing  to  treat,  Mr.  Fox,  at  a  late  period  of  the  session, 

made  a  vehement  attack  on  them  for  the  manner  and        1796. 

means  they  had  adopted.     In  a  speech  of  nearly  four  ^oibnl-^ 

hours'  duration,  he  recapitulated  all  the  objections  he  an  address. 

had  made  to  the  commencement  and  conduct  of  the 

war;  dwelt   on  all  the  disasters  of  the  country   and 

successes  of  the  enemy,  and  moved  a  long  address  to 

his  INIajesty,  stating  most  of  the  topics  which  formed 

his  speech,  and  concluding  with  this  sentence :  "  Until 

"  ministers  shall,  from  a  real  conviction  of  past  errors, 

"  appear  inclined  to  regulate  their  conduct  on  a  dif- 

"  ferent  system,  we  can  neither  give  any  credit  to  the 

"  sincerity  of  their  professions  of  a  wish  for  peace,  nor 

"  repose  any  confidence  in  their  capacity  for  conduct- 

"  ing  a  negotiation  to  a  prosperous  issue.     Odious  as 

"  they  are  to  an  enemy,  who  must  still  believe  them 

"  secretly  to  cherish  those  unprincipled  and  chimerical 

"  projects  which  they  have  been  compelled  in  public 

"  to  disavow,  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 

"  from  the  display  of  insincerity  and  incapacity  which 

"  has  marked  their  conduct ;  our  only  hopes  rest  on 

"  his  Majesty's  royal  wisdom  and  unquestioned  affec- 

"  tion  for  his  people,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 

"  to  adopt  maxims  of  policy  more  suited  to  the  cir- 

"  cumstances  of  the  times  than  those  by  which  his 

"  ministers  appear  to  have  been  governed,  and  to  di- 

"  rect  his  servants  to  take  measures,  which,  by  differ- 

"  ing  essentially,  as  well  in  their  tendency  as  in  the 

"  principle  upon  which  they  are  founded,  from  those 

"  which  have  hitherto  marked  their  conduct,  may  give 

"  this  country  some  reasonable  hope,  at  no  very  distant 

"  period,  of  the  establishment  of  a  peace  suitable  to 

"  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  likely  to  preserve 

"  the  tranquillity  of  Europe." 

As  Mr.  Fox  and  INIr.  Pitt  were  the  only  speakers 
in  the  debate,  it  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  intellec- 
tual duel ;  and,  as  the  general  matters  had  been  copi- 
ously and  frequently  discussed  on  former  occasions,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  general  argu- 
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ment,  but  only  to  recapitulate  a  few  leading  points 
urged  on  both  sides. 

Having  laid  down  as  an  indisputable  proposition, 
that  we  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  peace,  Mr.  Fox 
introduced  an  observation  which  had  been  used  by  an 
ancient  orator,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  the  world  ever 
saw ;  Demosthenes  used  this  brilliant,  and  no  less 
solid,  argument,  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  his 
noblest  orations.  When  he  observed  the  conduct  and 
the  fate  of  the  Athenians,  and  compared  their  calami- 
ties with  the  mismanagement  of  their  rulers;  this  mis- 
management, so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  despair,  he 
directly  stated  as  a  ground  of  hope.  "  If,"  said  he, 
"  they  had  fallen  into  these  misfortunes  by  the  course 
"  of  natural  and  irremediable  causes,  then,  indeed, 
"  there  would  be  reason  for  despair ;  if,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  they  are  the  fruits  of  folly  and  misconduct,  it 
"  may  be  possible,  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  repair 
"  the  evil."  In  like  manner,  if  our  policy  had  been 
erroneous,  and  our  measures  ill  conducted,  we  might 
still  entertain  some  hope,  because  our  errors  might  be 
corrected,  and  the  losses  from  our  misconduct  re- 
trieved. 

He  adverted  with  triumph  to  the  minister's  speech 
in  1792,  when  he  proposed  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and 
flattered  the  country  with  the  hope  of  fifteen  years' 
peace*.  This  was  full  two  years  and  a  half  after  the 
first  revolution  in  France,  after  the  king  had  been 
compelled  to  return  to  Paris,  after  the  National  Assem- 
bly had  annihilated  the  titles  and  destroyed  the  feudal 
tenures  of  the  nobility;  confiscated  the  lands  of  the 
church,  banished  part  of  the  clergy,  and  compelled 
those  who  remained  to  take  an  oath  contrary,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience ;  then  it 
was  that  this  prospect  of  fifteen  years'  peace  was  held 
out.  It  was  after  the  King  of  France  had  been  made, 
as  was  said  at  the  time,  to  stand  in  a  splendid  pillory, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  that  this  expectation  of  last- 
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ing  tranquillity  was  raised.     Had  not   the  House   a       ^^^yV' 

right  to  conclude  that,  in   the  opinion  of  the  King's  '__ 

ministers,  these  events  interfered  so  little  with  their        1796. 
system  of  neutrality — were  in  so  small  a  degree  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  country,  as  not  even 
to  render  the  duration  of  tranquillity  for  fifteen  years 
uncertain. 

Mr.  Fox  reviewed,  in  his  accustomed  manner,  all 
the  events  of  the  war,  censuring  this  country  for  not 
having  interposed  as  a  mediator,  instead  of  engaging 
in  it.  Our  conduct  he  ascribed  to  three  causes.  The 
reception  given  to  the  deputation  from  the  Correspond- 
ing Society  ;  the  decree  of  the  nineteenth  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  the  attack  on  the  Dutch  monopoly  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  The  first  was  too  insignifi- 
cant for  a  serious  answer ;  of  the  decree,  we  had  never 
demanded  a  repeal  or  explanation  ;  and  the  complaint 
about  the  Scheldt  might  have  been  obviated  by  nego- 
tiation. The  murder  of  the  King,  or,  as  he  perse ver- 
ingly  termed  it,  the  unfortunate  event  of  his  death, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  eulogizing  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Burke  (although  he  deprecated  the  application  of 
them  to  the  subject  of  the  French  revolution),  and 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  his  virtues.  "  This  able 
"  man,"  he  said,  "  represented  my  proposition  for  re- 
"  cognizing  the  government  of  France,  as  a  petition 
"  to  France  for  peace,  by  throwing  ourselves  at  her 
"  feet,  a  surrender  of  our  beloved  sovereign's  head  to 
"  the  block ;  in  fine,  it  was  entirely  to  give  up  the  con- 
"  stitution.  The  unfortunate  event  had  then  taken 
"  place ;  but,  by  this  petition  or  message  to  the  Direc- 
"  tory,  ministers  had  acknowledged  the  power  of  those 
"  very  men  who  pride  themselves  on  the  part  they 
"  took  in  promoting  it,  and  who  celebrated  it  by  an 
"  anniversary  festival." 

After  recurring  to  many  often-repeated  arguments 
on  the  conduct  of  our  allies  and  ourselves  ;  towns 
taken  by  the  Emperor  in  Alsace,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Hungary;  the  capture  of  Valenciennes  for 
the  Emperor ;  and  other  events  of  former  campaigns ; 
he  entered  into  a  vehement  description  of  the  merits, 
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^^P-       virtues,  and  sufferings  of  La  Fayette ;  the  firmness  and 

'__  constancy  of  his  lady ;    the  treatment  of  Alexander 

1796.  Lameth,  who,  seeking  refuge  in  this  country,  had, 
after  a  fortnight's  residence,  been  sent  away,  by  virtue 
of  the  Alien  Act ;  and  of  General  Dumouriez,  toward 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  allies  had  been  most  im- 
politic. 

He  censured,  in  every  particular,  the  late  attempt 
at  negotiation.  Why  had  it  not  been  entered  upon 
when  the  confederacy  against  France  was  in  full 
force  ■?  Why  delayed  three  months  after  his  Ma- 
jesty's message'?  The  pretence  set  up  by  the  French, 
that  they  could  not  give  up  any  territories  which  had 
been  consolidated  with  the  republic,  was,  indeed,  a 
matter  of  regret;  but  it  doubled  his  indignation  against 
those  ministers  who  had  deferred  any  proposition  for 
peace  until  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  it  on 
safe  and  honourable  terms.  We  had  completely  failed 
in  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  commenced. 
Holland  was  lost,  the  King  of  France  exiled,  and  the 
aggrandizement  and  power  of  the  republic  more  alarm- 
ing than  ever.  Of  our  allies,  those  who  had  been  the 
first  to  treat,  had  sustained  the  least  injury ;  as  was 
shewn  by  Prussia  and  Spain ;  while  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, whose  good  faith  had  been  so  loudly  vaunted, 
must  be  compelled,  for  his  own  safety,  to  accept  such 
terms  as  the  Directory  might  vouchsafe  to  grant.  The 
Empress  of  Russia  had  indeed  suffered  nothing :  her 
only  object  in  the  alliance  was  to  plunder  Poland,  in 
which  she  had  been  collaterally  supported  by  Eng- 
land ;  a  mortal  blow  to  another  professed  object  of  the 
war,  the  balance  of  power.  Poland  was  abandoned 
to  its  fate,  suffered  to  be  sacrificed,  annihilated,  de- 
stroyed, for  the  sake  of  those  absurd  and  vicious  prin- 
ciples which  governed  the  policy  of  ministers,  and 
which  had  involved  us  in  war,  and  which  must  now  be 
deserted.  To  save  the  country,  we  must  retrace  our 
steps:  all  other  remedies  would  prove  mere  palliatives, 
rather  mischievous  than  useful ;  and  he  recommended 
a  complete  change  of  system. 
Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt  noticed,  with  some  pleasantry,  the  manner 
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in  which  the  authority  of  Demosthenes  had  been  called       xcv^' 
in  to  enforce  an  axiom,  indisputable  in  itself,  but  inap-      ' 
plicable  to  the  present  discussion.     It  might  be  useful        1796. 
to  take  a  review  of  past  events,  in  order  to  apply  to  our 
present  situation  the  lessons  of  experience ;  to  examine 
the  sources  of  former  errors,  and  the  causes  of  existing 
calamities,  in  order  to  obviate  future  misconduct,  and, 
if  possible,  to  procure  redress  for  present  evils ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  war ;  whatever 
the  events  which  had  occurred  during  its  progress,  or 
the  pressure  of  the  calamities  it  had  occasioned ;  under 
our  present  circumstances,  compelled,  as  we  were,  to 
continue  it,  by  the   ambition    and   obstinacy  of  the 
enemy ;  left  without  the  option  of  a  safe  and  honour- 
able retreat ;  a  mere  appeal  to  past  events  could  neither 
be  necessary  nor  proper ;  prudence  would  require  us 
to  dismiss  all  retrospect,  in  order  to  look  to  the  means 
of  future  exertion,  and  the  prospect  of  probable  success. 
If,  by  the  refusal  of  the  enemy  to  accede  to  fair  and  ho- 
nourable terms  of  peace,  that  period  was  now  arrived 
'vvhich  Mr.  Fox  formerly  declared  would  secure  his  cor- 
dial support  to  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  that  period 
which,  by  exhibiting  in  the  strongest  light  the  unjust 
policy  and  unreasonable  ambition  of  the  enemy,  wliich 
he  had  pronounced  would  undoubtedly  unite  all  Eng- 
land and  divide  all  France,  he  would  better  have  ful- 
filled the  pledge  so  solemnly  given,  by  admitting  the 
necessity  and  justice  of  prosecuting  the  war,  than  by 
occupying  a  wide  field  of  general  reasoning,  and  en- 
tering into  a  minute  historical  detail  of  past  events. 
His  Majesty's  ministers  were  accused  of  having  plunged 
the  nation  unnecessarily  into  a  bloody  and  expensive 
war :  a  charge  in  which  Parliament  were  implicated  ; 
because,  on  the  most  mature  consideration,  they  had 
declared  that  they  considered  the  present  to  be  a  just 
and  necessary  war. 

On  his  financial  statement  in  1792,  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  I  felt  not  less  satisfaction  in 
"  exhibiting  to  the  country  the  high  degree  of  pros- 
"  perity  to  which  it  had  then  reached,  than  the  right 
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"  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  feel  in  giving  his 
"  melancholy  picture  of  its  present  reduced  situation  ; 
179G.  "  and  it  was  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  when  that 
"  period  of  prosperity  was  past,  the  right  honourable 
"  gentleman  should  dwell  on  the  retrospect  rather  rap- 
"  turously,  although  it  seemed  but  little  to  affect  him 
"  at  the  time  it  was  enjoyed." 

In  general  policy,  he  admitted  the  partition  of 
Poland  to  be  unjust;  but  it  does  not  go,  as  was  said, 
to  overturn  the  balance  of  power;  for  that  country 
being  nearly  divided  equally  among  three  great  powers, 
could  little  contribute  to  the  undue  aggrandizement  of 
either.  But  how  strange  did  it  seem  in  him  to  inveigh 
so  strongly  against  the  partition  of  Poland,  who  had 
so  vehemently  censured  ministers  for  their  endea- 
vours to  prevent  the  partition  of  Turkey.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  principle,  that  this  country  could 
not  interfere  to  prevent  that  partition,  precluded  the 
jDOssibility  of  any  interference  with  respect  to  Poland. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  reproduced  the  real  causes  of  com- 
plaint :  the  famous  decree  of  the  nineteenth  of  Novem- 
ber; the  reception  given  and  encouragement  held  out 
to  seditious  men,  delegated  from  this  country,  who,  with 
treason  in  their  mouths  and  rebellion  in  their  hearts, 
were  received,  welcomed,  and  caressed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  France ;  the  declaration  of  that  government 
against  all  old  established  systems ;  and  their  offer  to 
join  the  rebellious  subjects  of  any  state  to  overturn 
their  government.  It  was  contended  that  this  ob- 
noxious decree  was  subsequently  rescinded.  But  what 
was  the  explanation  given]  That  the  French  would 
not  interfere  in  the  government  of  another  country, 
unless  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  majority  wished 
for  a  change.  He  also  proved  the  fallacy  of  their 
pretencUng  to  renounce  aggrandizement,  by  their  con- 
duct toward  Belgium,  and  their  claims  with  respect 
to  the  Scheldt.  In  every  point  of  view,  the  French 
had  been  the  aggressors  ;  and  yet  the  mover  required 
that  we  should  bow  down  before  the  enemy,  with  the 
cord  about  our  necks ;  that  we  should  abjure  our  re- 
corded professions,  and  receive  a  severe,  although  un- 
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(loscrvcd,  sentence  of  condemnation.     He  then  vecapi-      ^J^J^^- 
tulatcd  the  events  of  the  war,  to  shew  that  neither  in       ' 
1793,  nor  after  the  campaign  in  1794,  had  there  been        i796. 
any  external  circumstances,  or  any  indication  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  to  warrant  a  hope  of  successful  nego- 
tiation, or  of  obtaining  terms  better  than  those  we  couhl 
now  expect. 

As  to  La  Fayette,  he  merely  repeated  what  had 
already  been  decided — that  it  did  not  belong  to  this 
country  to  interfere  on  his  behalf;  and  ministers,  feel- 
ing no  antipathy  to  Lameth,  had  felt  great  reluctance 
in  ordering  him  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  but  their  mo- 
tives were  not  a  proper  subject  of  discussion.  The 
act  of  Parliament  had  vested  in  them  a  discretionary 
power,  which  they  must  be  allowed  to  exercise. 

He  vindicated  the  proceedings  of  government,  in 
the  late  attempt  at  negotiation,  from  the  imputation 
of  insinceritv;  observing?  that  there  was  one  around 
which  Mr.  Fox  had  not  stated,  but  which  the  Direc- 
tory strongly  rested  upon  in  their  answer — the  pro- 
posal for  holding  a  general  congress.  This  they  had 
declined  and  reproached,  but  had  not  attempted  to 
substitute  any  other.  A  congress  was  the  only 
mode  in  which  wars  were  concluded  in  all  cases 
wherein  allies  were  concerned,  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Munster,  the  two  last  treaties  only  excepted.  If 
they  really  thought  ministers  insincere,  their  policy 
would  have  been  to  make  just  and  moderate  de- 
mands, which,  if  rejected,  would  exhibit  in  the  face 
of  the  world  that  want  of  candour  and  that  appetite 
for  war  so  unjustly  attributed  to  us.  We  do  not,  he 
concluded,  shut  the  door  against  negotiation  when- 
ever it  can  be  fairly  entered  upon  ;  but  the  enemy, 
far  from  meeting  us,  say  plainly  they  cannot  listen  to 
any  conditions  but  such  as  in  honour  we  cannot  accept. 
The  terms  of  peace  which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman pointed  at,  and  which,  after  all,  he  considers 
as  very  disadvantageous,  are,  that  the  French  may 
retain  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  that  we  should 
keep  our  acquisitions  in  the  colonics.  What,  how- 
ever, is  the  proposal  of  the  Directory  1    No  less  than 
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this :  that  every  thing  should  be  restored  to  them, 
and  that  they  in  return  should  give  up  nothing.  It  is 
also  urged  that  we  were  to  blame  in  so  abruptly 
breaking  off  the  negotiation,  and  communicating  the 
result  to  the  world.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  enemy  cut  short  all  farther  treaty  ; 
and  as  to  the  communication  of  the  result,  it  will  have 
the  important  consequence  of  dividing  the  opinions 
of  France,  and  uniting  those  of  England. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Grey,  and  several 
eloquent  members  of  opposition,  are  named  in  the  di- 
vision ;  but  as  none  of  them  addressed  the  chair,  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  considered  the  question  as 
exhausted;  after  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Fox,  the 
division  was  five  to  one  against  the  address*. 

On  the  same  day  the  Earl  of  Guilford  made  a 
motion,  in  the  same  terms,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Grafton, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ; 
and  opposed  by  Lords  Sydney,  Hawkesbury,  Fitzwil- 
liam,  Grenville,  and  Mulgrave.  It  was  negatived  on 
a  division-j*. 

In  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  he  had  negotiated  a  loan 
of  eighteen  millions,  which  would  be  advanced  at 
£4:  13s.  6d.  per  cent,  and  mentioned  the  new  taxes 
which  must  be  imposed.  A  strong  competition  for 
this  contract  had  arisen  in  the  city  between  two  par- 
ties, of  which  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Morgan  were  the 
ostensible  heads.  Mr.  William  Smith  espousing  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  unsuccessful  competitor, 
stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  undue,  if  not 
corrupt,  manner  in  which  the  contract  had  been 
granted,  and  alleged  that,  for  the  public,  a  better 
bargain  might  have  been  effected.  Mr.  Fox,  reserving 
his  general  objections  to  another  occasion,  declared 
strongly  against  the  acts  by  which  competition  had 
been  prevented.  The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt 
passed  without  a  division. 

*  216  to  42. 
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Mr.  Smith  then  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire      ^y^' 

into  the  circumstances  attending  the  negotiation  of  the '__ 

loan  ;  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  thankfully  assented,  but  ob*         1795. 
jected  to  its  being  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  \ll\^  smith's 
as  it  would  occasion  a  great  interruption  of  business,  motion. 
INIr.  Sheridan  disapproved  of  a  select  committee,  be- 
cause  it  would  defeat  inquiry.     If  they  were  sent  to 
scramble    up  stairs,    a  few    gentlemen  in  the   confi- 
dence of  the  minister  might  attend,   although  others 
would  not ;  and  thus  they  would  have  a  partial  report : 
on  a  division*,  his  opposition  failed.     A  select  com-  committee 
mittee  was  appointed,  with  power  to  send  for  persons,  appointed. 
papers,  and  records ;  all  members  who  came  were  to 
have  voices,  and  they  were  to  report  evidence  to  the 
House.     After  several  days,  Mr,  William  Smith  pro-  Feb.  9. 
duced  their  report,  which,  containing  written  and  oral  ^^"fjj.^ 
evidence  only,  filled  fifty  pages  in  the  journalsj',  and 
founded  on  it  forty  resolutions,  condemning  the  con-  Kesoiutions 
duct  of  the  minister,  the  terms  of  the  loan,  and  the  moved. 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  made.     It  would  be 
impossible,  by  any  detail  of  the  arcruments   used,  to   Amendment 

1  T    ^  •  ^   •        ^■  •  \r        proiiosed. 

impart  the  shghtest  interest  to  this  discussion.  Mr. 
Sylvester  Douglas  made  a  clear  and  powerful  analysis 
of  the  whole  transaction  as  it  appeared  in  the  evi- 
dence. Although  only  one  of  the  forty  resolutions 
was  before  the  House,  he  would  take  the  liberty  to 
answer  them  altogether,  and  would  begin  by  declaring 
that  every  one  of  the  honourable  gentlemen's  thirty- 
nine  articles;]:,  which  was  framed  for  the  sake  of  es- 
tablishing the  fortieth,  was  either  founded  in  misap- 
prehension, suppression,  partial  statement,  or  j)erver- 
sion  of  evidence,  and  mixed  up  with  much  false 
argument,  unfounded  insinuation,  and  misapplication 
of  principles,  and,  above  all,  so  obviously  offered  to 
the  House  as  the  ground- work  of  a  most  unjust  and 
dangerous  accusation,  that  he  would  object  to  them 
all.  He  therefore  moved  an  amendment  on  the  first, 
affirming  generally  the  first  article,  that  the  principle 

*  36  to  19.  t  Vol.  li.  i).31Cto.%0. 

I  Thi.s,  beinp  supposed  to  allude  to   Mr.  Smith's  icli'^iou.s  persuasion  as  a 
Dissenter,  produced  a  general  langh. 
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of  making  loans  by  competition  had  been  productive, 
in  many  instances,  of  great  public  advantage,  but 
adding,  which  amounted  to  a  negative  of  the  others, 
that  this  principle  could  not  be  applied  in  its  full 
extent  to  the  bargain  for  the  late  loan,  consistently 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  a  due 
attention  to  the  equitable  claims  of  individuals.  After 
some  observations  by  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Steele,  the 
House,  by  the  general  effect  of  their  vote,  rejected 
Mr.  Smith's  resolution*,  expressed  general  approba- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  loan  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  every  part  of  the 
transaction. 

Among  the  taxes  proposed  was  one  on  legacies. 
It  was  to  be  two  per  cent,  on  those  above  a  certain 
amount,  given  to  persons  in  the  first  collateral  degree 
of  relationship,  and  advancing  to  three,  four,  and  six 
per  cent,  on  those  further  removed  or  not  at  all  of 
kin.  The  tax  was  to  include  both  landed  and  personal 
estate ;  but  not  to  operate  on  the  actual  possessions,  or 
affect  the  first  degrees  of  consanguinity :  the  widow 
and  the  direct  descendant  would  be  excepted. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  measure, 
bringing  in  one  Bill  for  imposing  the  duty  on  suc- 
cessions to  real  estates,  the  other  on  legacies  of  per- 
sonal property.  On  the  motion  that  the  first  of  these 
should  go  into  a  committee,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  of  all 
the  shapes  in  which  despotism  had  ever  existed,  that 
was  the  highest  which  rendered  the  sovereign  heir  to 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country.  This  the  present 
bill  did  in  a  very  limited  degree ;  but  if  the  principle 
were  once  adopted,  the  progress  was  easy,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  calculate  how  far  it  might  be  ex- 
tended. Mr.  Grey  termed  it  a  partial  and  bad  mode 
of  levying  a  land  tax.  This  proposition  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Jekyll,  but  denied  by  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne.  Sir  William 
Pulteney  and  Mr.  Alderman  Newnhman  made  several 
objections;  and  Lord  Sheffield  said,  that,  in  preference 
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to  this  tax,    he   would   recommend    a  stamp  on  the       xr\V' 
transfer  of  stock.     The  motion  was  carried*.  


Bin  lost. 


When  it  was  proposed  to  take  the  report  into  con-  i  79g. 
sideration,  Mr.  Crewe  attempted  to  frustrate  the  mea-  ^^'^" 
sure  by  postponing  it  for  three  monthsf.  When  the  12th 
third  reading  was  moved,  Mr.  Francis  drew  from  the 
histories  of  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  France,  reasons  against 
the  measure.  The  motion  was  carried  by  an  incon- 
sidefable  majority^.  On  another  question,  a  division 
less  flattering  took  place  ||;  and,  finally,  the  members, 
on  a  division,  being  even§,  and  the  Speaker  giving  his 
casting  vote  against  proceeding  immediately,  Mr.  Pitt, 
perceiving  so  many  gentlemen  unfriendly  to  the  mea- 
sure, moved  a  postponement  for  three  months,  and 
thus  it  was  lost. 

Against  the  other  bill,  tlie  opposition  was  less  sue-  Duty  on 
cessful.     The  chief  obi  cctions  were  urged  by  Alderman  i'°'so"fi 

"  ^  .  property. 

Newnham,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  who 
deprecated  the  probable  exposure  of  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Grey  added  to  these  some  observa- 
tions on  the  hardship  which  would  be  sustained  by 
persons  who,  although  not  illegitimate  themselves, 
being  derived  from  those  who  were  so,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  strangers  ;  and  so  subjected  to  the 
highest  rates  of  duties.  To  these  objections,  the  At- 
torney-General opposed  the  fact,  that,  in  other  acts 
relating  to  legacies,  passed  in  1780,  1783,  and  1789, 
similar  circumstances  existed,  and  no  complaint  of 
evil  had  arisen.  On  two  divisions,  the  opposition  rassed. 
counted  the  same  numbers^,  and  the  bill  passed. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  I'Hi- 
introduced  a  bill  to  suspend  the  operation  of  this  mea-  daTe's  biii.  ^^' 
sure  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  in  order 
that,  before  Christmas,  it  might  be  repealed.  The 
bill  having  been  read  a  first  time,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
informed  the  noble  Earl  that  his  proceeding  was  alto- 
gether irregular,  as  an  act  could  not  be  repealed  or 
altered  during  the  session  in  which  it  had  passed. 

*   61  to  24.         t  f*!  to  .r2.         +  48  to  46.         [|  ol  lo  5.?.         §  54  to  r>4. 
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CHAP.      Lord  Lauderdale  undoubtedly  knew  this  ordinary  and 

indisputable  principle  :    his  bill  was  rejected ;  but  he 

1796.         gained  the  opportunity  of  entering  a  protest  on  the 
Rejected.        joumals,  which  was  signed  by  no  other  peer. 
Tax  on  dogs  Some  sprightliuess  was  infused  into  the  business 

proposed.         q£  flj^ancc  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Dent  to 
April  5;  imposc  a  tax  on  dogs.      A  petition  being  presented 

from  Leicestershire,  praying  for  such  a  measure,  Mr. 
Dent  proposed  an  annual  tax  of  two  shillings  and  six 
pence  on  every  dog  that  was  kept,  except  those  used 
as  guides  for  blind  persons.  This  measure  would  pro- 
mote the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  poor,  lessen  the  rates, 
render  provisions  more  cheap  and  plentiful,  diminish 
the  instances  of  hydrophobia,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
open  a  considerable  source  of  revenue.  He  calculated 
the  poj^ulation  of  the  country  to  be  ten  millions  ;  and 
these  might  compose  two  millions  of  families.  Allow- 
ing a  dog  to  each  family,  they  would  amount  to  two 
millions ;  but  supposing  them  to  be  diminished  one 
half,  the  tax  would  produce  a  revenue  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  bill  which  Mr.  Dent  produced  did  not  live 
to  go  into  a  committee,  the  attempt  is  mentioned  as  a 
specimen  of  honest  pertinacity ;  as  the  foundation  of  a 
measure  which  was  carried  in  a  subsequent  session  ; 
and  as  the  cause  of  a  lively,  but  unimportant  debate, 
in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Courtenay  displayed 
their  characteristic  talents. 
Motion b  Lord         "^^^  ^^ivl  of  Laudcrdale,  after  an  exposition  of  the 
Lauderdale  on   naturc  and  destination  of  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent, 
hdf  per  cent.^"  dutics  arising  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands, 
duties.  and  censuring  the  manner  in  which  the  amount  had 

been  applied  in  payment  of  pensions,  proposed  an 
address,  requiring  that  it  should  be  expended  in  re- 
pairing and  erecting  fortifications,  and  in  otlier  public 
uses,  for  the  safety  of  those  islands.  Lord  Grenville 
fully  answered  the  historical  statements  which  had 
been  advanced,  and  vindicated  the  use  made  of  the 
fund  by  precedents  drawn  from  all  times,  under  the 
sanction  of  all  administrations,  and  of  every  Attorney 
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and  Solicitor  General  during  a  whole  century.  The 
motion  was  lost  on  a  division* ;  but  the  Earl  indem- 
nified himself  by  signing  a  solitary  protest.  IJ'OS. 

General  Smith  made  a  strong  appeal  on  the  sub-  Aprils. 
ject  of  barracks.  The  expense,  £1,1()(),(){)0,  was  a  ^XriS''' 
trifling  object,  when  compared  with  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  measure.  Barracks  were  already  erected 
capable  of  containing  thirty -four  thousand  troops, 
which  was  double  the  number  of  the  usual  peace 
establishment.  From  this  fact,  one  of  two  inferences 
must  follow;  either  that  ministers  had  betrayed  the 
trust  of  the  nation,  in  needlessly  squandering  the  pub- 
lic money,  or  that  they  meant  to  maintain  a  standing 
army,  that  (to  borrow  one  of  their  own  expressions) 
they  might  "  exercise  a  vigour  beyond  the  law."  lie 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  subject,  contending  that  the  money 
had  been  illegally  employed,  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Windham  admitted,  that,  in  not  submitting  the  Mr.wiiuiham. 
expense  to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  there  had  been 
a  departure  from  strict  form  ;  but  no  inconvenience 
had  arisen,  and  the  public  judgment  had  not  been 
misled.  The  measure  had  received  the  approving 
judgment  of  the  House  in  1793,  on  a  motion  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Taylorf;  and  the  event  of  that  discussion  was 
a  virtual  recognition  of  the  principle  acted  upon. 
Barracks  sufficient  for  twenty  thousand  men  had  been 
erected  many  years  since ;  but  they  were  calculated 
for  the  reception  of  infantry  only ;  and,  being  placed  in 
inconvenient  situations,  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  billet  the  soldiers  on  innkeepers ;  a  practice  un- 
known in  any  other  country,  unjust,  and  productive  of 
much  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  service.  He 
next  deduced  from  the  statements,  arguments  to  show 
that  in  all  ]iarts  of  the  transaction  a  strict  attention 
had  been  paid  to  economy. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  urged  on  the  neces-  Mr.  Fox. 
sity  of  keeping  the  soldiers  apart  from  those  preachers 

•    7.1  to  10.  T  Vol.  V.  p  .388. 
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of  sedition  whose  instructions  would  be  subversive  of 
all  discipline;  and  adverted  to  a  passage  in  Le  Medecin 
malgre  lui  of  Moliere,  where  a  pretended  physician 
says,  "If  I  cannot  make  him  dumb,  I  will  make 
"  you  deaf."  Mr.  Fox,  seizing  on  this  argument,  ex- 
claimed, "  What  is  the  full  meaning  and  extent  of  this 
"  doctrine  1  Can  the  troops  be  made  partially  deaf? 
"  Can  they  be  prevented  from  listening  to  the  voice  of 
"  sedition,  without,  at  the  same  time,  shutting  them 
"  up  from  the  knowledge  of  those  general  principles 
"  of  rational  liberty,  whose  animating  influence  ought 
"  ever  to  inspire  the  soldiers  of  a  free  country  ?  They 
"  ought  not,  he  says,  to  be  taught  disobedience ;  but 
"  indiscriminate  obedience  is  not  the  duty  of  an  Eng- 
"  lishman,  whether  a  soldier  or  any  other  citizen. 
"  Where  commands  are  illegal,  it  is  his  duty  to  resist 
"  them.  It  is  not  Mr.  Paine,  nor  much  more  inge- 
"  nious  men,  who,  by  what  they  say,  can  injure  the 
"  constitution.  Those  are  its  real  enemies  who  are 
"  constantly  making  practical  comments  on  such  au- 
"  thors.  Paine  says  that  our  constitution  is  a  mere 
"  farce,  a  mockery ;  that  there  is  no  real  check  upon 
"  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government.  Do  not 
"  ministers  practically  say  the  same?  Do  they  not, 
"  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  pass  acts  in  direct 
"  violation  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  con- 
"  stitution?" 

A  speech  in  this  style  produced  no  eff'ect  ;  the 
motion  was  rejected*. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  economy,  mixed  with 
topics  of  general  politics,  formed  the  ground  of  two 
motions.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  reviewed,  with 
bitter  censure,  the  operations  of  government,  particu- 
larly in  matters  of  expenditure,  in  disregard  of  the 
reports  of  parliamentary  commissioners  appointed  on 
his  motion  in  1779  ;  and  complained  of  the  undue 
influence  acquired  by  the  moneyed  interest.  On  the 
present  system,  the  Bank  might  be  converted  into  a 
citadel  in  the  midst  of  London,  and  stand  in  the  place 
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of  Parliament,  between  the  King  and  the  nation.  He 
moved  resokitions  affirming  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  House  to  inquire  whether  any  new  offices  had  uog. 
been  created,  old  salaries  increased  on  slight  pretences, 
or  unduly  continued ;  and,  on  the  whole,  whether  the 
public  expenses  had  increased  beyond  the  supplies 
annually  granted.  INlany  reflections  on  the  origin  and 
condifct  of  a  war,  bloody  and  expensive  beyond  ex- 
ample, without  plan  or  object,  were  added ;  and  the  IVIar- 
quis  said,  that  in  a  situation  so  alarming,  and  so  mani- 
festly tending  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  Parliament,  which  had  for  some  years  past  been 
rapidly  on  the  decline,  it  was  necessary,  by  a  timely 
revival  of  its  ancient  energy  and  integrity,  to  convince 
the  people  that  their  constitutional  guardians  were 
awake  to  the  common  danger,  and  determined,  by 
firm  measures  of  public  order  and  reform,  effectually 
to  relieve  the  subject,  and  remedy  evils,  which,  if  still 
suffered  to  accumulate,  would  be  past  all  remedy,  and 
must  terminate  in  public  confusion. 

Lord  Grenville  shewed  how  unfounded  were  some  Lord  Gren- 
of  these  complaints,  by  referring  to  the  many  aboli-  '^■''^^• 
tions  and  retrenchments,  in  matters  of  official  expen- 
diture, which  had  taken  place  since  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  in  1782;  and  Lord  Auckland,  more 
methodically,  refuted  the  assertions  of  the  noble  mover, 
by  placing  in  exact  figures  the  comparative  state  of 
the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  in  1783,  the 
first  year  of  peace,  and  the  present  time.  The  House 
shewed  its  sense  of  the  matter  by  an  unusually  strong 
division*. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  at- 
tempted to  re-establish  the  propositions  so  unsuccess- 
fully advanced,  and  made  a  great  display  of  figures  to 
refute  the  statement  of  Lord  Auckland.  He  proposed 
fifteen  resolutions ;  but  he  seems  to  have  gained  the 
only  end  he  hoped  for,  by  making  his  speech  ;  for  the 
previous  question,  being  moved  on  his  first  resolution, 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

*  104  lu  12. 
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xrvi '  Indefatigable  in  the  cause  which  he  cordially  em- 

^  braced  as  that  of  virtue,  humanity,  and  religion,  Mr. 

1796.        Wilberforce  obtained  leave,  not  without  great  opposi- 

Biu'for'  ^^°^'  ^^  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  at 

abolishing  the    a  pcriod  to  be  limited.     It  was  truly  observed  by  Mr. 

biave-trade.  pj^^^  that,  on  a  subjcct  which  had  been  so  often  and  so 
elaborately  debated,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  argument  of  great  novelty  could  be  adduced.  *Some 
assertions  and  contradictions  took  place  with  respect 
to  the  present  state  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
leave  was  granted*.  In  its  further  progress,  the  bill 
was  constantly  opposed.     On  the  motion  for  a  second 

March  3, 7.  reading,  and  on  that  for  going  into  a  committee,  divi- 
sions took  place  favourable  to  the  measure-]* ;  and,  in 
committee,  the  day  of  abolition  was  fixed  for  the  first 
of  March,  1797.  But  when  it  was  moved  that  the 
report  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  strength 
of  the  opponents  was  augmented  ;  and,  after  a  strenuous 

lost.  debate,  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  very  small  majority;!:. 

April  11.  Mr.  Francis  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to 

the  regulation  of  already  existing  slaves.  He  prefaced 
a  speech  of  extraordinary  length,  by  asserting,  as  he 
said,  without  a  risk  of  contradiction,  that,  including  the 
greatest  learning  by  which  the  House  was  at  all 
times  adorned  and  sometimes  instructed,  there  was  no 
man  here  better  qualified  than  himself  to  introduce  a 
serious  subject  of  any  kind  with  a  dull,  tedious,  ela- 
borate exordium.  His  motion  was  for  a  Bill  for  the 
better  regulation  and  improvement  of  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  or  America.  His  argument,  beside  a 
censure  on  Mr.  Pitt,  for  not  using  the  strength  of  his 
ministerial  influence  to  effect  the  total  abolition  of  the 
trade,  consisted  in  an  elaborate  description  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  the  slaves  were  subjected,  and  propo- 
sals for  granting  them  many  immunities,  and  en- 
dowing them  with  portions  of  land,  clothing,  food, 
and  medicine,  as  an  admission  of  their  right  to  them  ; 
and  therefore  proposed  a  compulsory  allowance  of 
them  for  ever.     Besides  contradictions  as  to  the  sup- 

*93to67.  t  64  to  31,  and  76  to  31.  t74to71. 
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posed  facts   which  were   adduced,    several  mcmhers,       xcvi' 

friendly  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade,   remonstrated 

strongly  against  this  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  pro-  ]  79g. 
perty  of  the  planters  by  a  legislation  in  which  they 
were  in  no  wise  represented.  Considering  the  use 
which  had  been  made  of  this  argument  in  the  Ameri- 
can war,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  plan,  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  it,  should  at  this  period  have  been  proposed : 
but,  after  a  debate  of  some  duration,  the  mover  de- 
clined pressing  for  a  division,  and  permitted  his  propo- 
sition quietly  to  perish. 

Before  the  result  of  their  operations  could  be  Mavcii2i, 
known,  before  even  the  terms  or  mode  of  their  intended  Macieod  on 
emiiloyment  had  been  ascertained,  General  Macieod  "ic  use  of 
hastened  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  blood-hounds  in 
tlic  war  against  the  Maroons,  as  a  question  of  much  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  honour  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  interests  of  humanity  for  ages  tc 
come.  Admitting  that  he  possessed  no  information  on 
the  subject,  except  that  derived  from  the  newspaper,  and 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  his  own,  dated  the 
fifth  of  January,  he  recited  an  extract  from  Robertson's 
History  of  America,  narrating  the  account  given  by 
Bartholomeo  de  la  Casas,  of  the  cruelties  practised  by 
the  Spaniards,  asking  whether  the  House  would  wink 
at  such  abominable  practices  1  It  was  usual,  in  Cuba, 
for  the  Spaniards  to  feed  their  dogs  with  human  flesh, 
that  they  might  be  unnaturally  bloody  and  fierce  ;  it 
was  common,  among  the  soldiers,  to  split  a  child  in 
two,  or  cut  up  an  Indian  in  quarters,  and  feast  their 
dogs.  Would  the  House  sit  careless,  while  fifty  couple 
of  blood-hounds  were  imported  from  Cuba,  and  thirty 
Chasseurs,  to  pursue  the  same  bloody  and  inhuman 
sports  ?  And  who  were  the  sportsmen  1  British  sub- 
jects, Britisli  soldiers,  and  British  oflicers!  Surely  Par- 
liament would  not  suflcr  them  to  enjoy  a  chase  that 
stained  the  character  of  the  country,  and  would  blot 
the  annals  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  as  much  as  it  had 
those  of  PhiHp  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
Spain.     He  moved  for  a  communication  of  the  intelli- 
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^^y^-       gence  received  by  ministers,  relating  to  the  mode  of 

carrying  on  this  war. 

1796.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Courtenay,  supporting  the 

Supported.  motion,  described  the  war  as  one  of  extermination ;  the 
unfortunate  Maroons,  by  oppression,  the  breach  of 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  EngUsh,  and  in  vindication  of 
their  rights,  had  been  driven  to  take  up  arms.  The 
cause  was  the  pubhc  whipping  of  a  poor  wretch 
through  the  town  for  steahng  a  pig.  Such  was  the 
pride  of  these  independent  people,  that  they  preferred 
death  to  such  an  ignominious  punishment.  We  had 
no  right  to  try  the  man  at  all ;  as,  by  a  stipulation 
in  our  treaty,  the  Maroons  were  exempt  from  all 
cognizance,  except  a  tribunal  of  their  own.  Like  all 
other  savages,  they  had  strong  passions,  and  their 
resentment  of  injuries  was  indiscriminating.  If  we 
had  broken  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  we  must 
abide  the  consequences.  We  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  descents  of  the  Maroons  from  their  moun- 
tains, when  our  mode  of  warfare  was  so  much  worse 
than  theirs. 

Answer.  Thosc  Vehement  declamations  were  not  answered 

in  detail ;  but  Mr.  Dundas  generally  asserted  facts  and 
grounds  directly  opposite,  stating  that  government 
possessed  no  information  that  could  be  offered  to  the 
house  as  authentic,  and  that  the  employment  of  these 
dogs  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  direction  of  min- 
isters here.  If  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  had  caused 
such  an  application  of  them  to  be  made,  ministers, 
on  the  first  intimation,  would  adopt  measures  to  pre- 
vent or  prohibit  their  use  in  the  manner  so  justly  re- 
probated. After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Barham 
and  Mr.  M.  Robinson  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Courtenay  on  the  other.  General  Macleod 
withdrew  his  motion,  stiU  threatening  that  he  had 
not  relinquished  the  subject,  but  would  stick  to  it  as 
fast  as  the  dogs  did  to  their  prey. 

Propositions  relating  to  existing  laws  were  brought 

^^^.j  J,  forward:  some  with  a  view  to  real  utility;  others,  per- 

haps, for  the  sake  of  popularity  alone.     On  the  mo- 
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tioii  of  Mr.  Abbot,  a  committee  was  formed  to  inspect       x^"^^" 
and  consider  all  temporary  and  all  expiring  laws  of 


a  public  nature.     A  long  report,   made  by  him,  was        1796. 
the  foundation  for  many  useful  enactments*. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  presented  a  petition  from  the  Apri/2^1 
Quakers,  complaining     of  hardships  they    sustained  Quaker's 
with  respect  to  tithes;    consistently  with  their  reli-  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^' 
gious  principles,  they   could  not  pay  them  volunta- 
rily ;  and,  on  default,  a  justice  of  peace  might  issue  a 
warrant  of  distress,  for  sums  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 
He   proposed  to  extend  this  jurisdiction  to  all  sums  26. 
where  the  tithe  was  not  questioned,  and  to  take  from 
the  magistrate  the  power  of  electing  whether  he  should 
send  the  defaulter  to  prison  or  distrain  his  goods.    He 
also  proposed  to  enable  Quakers  to  give  evidence  in 
criminal,  as  in  civil  cases,  on  their  solemn  affirmation, 
without  violating  their  religious  scruples  by  taking  an 
oath.     A  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  in 
the  upper  House,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con- 
sidering the  great  importance  of  the  question  of  right 
which  it  involved,  and  the  late  period  of  the  session, 
moved  its  second  reading  on  that  day  three   months, 
which,  after  a  few  words  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  L^gj 
the   Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  May  14, 15. 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill  lost. 

Considering  the  punishment  of  death  not  to  be  March  11. 
attended  with    sufficient  terror   to    deter  men  from  .^lotion  to 
the   crimes   of  burglary   and  highway  robbery,   Mr.  plmSmientof 
Joddrell  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  subjecting  persons  ["ijjsiary  and 
convicted  of  those   offences  to     be    anatomized,   like  robiiriy! 
those  who  had  been  guilty   of  murder.      Mr.  Buxton 
seconded    the    motion,    because  the   measure,  by   in- 
creasing  the  materials    for  dissection,   was  likely  to 
promote    improvement   in   surgery ;  and  Mr.  Francis 
supported  it  from  detestation  of   the  crimes.       Fortu- 
nately for  humanity  and  the  honour  of  the  countrv,   r  j  • 

-,.       A      .  .     4    1    •  1  1     1    .       1  •  J  •  ^      Judicious  ob- 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  added  to  his  great   acquirements  scnationsof 
as  a  lawyer,  the  inestimable  benefits  derived  from  ex-  Adll?"' 
perience  in  many  years'  practice  as  Recorder  of  London. 
It  was  much  to  be  lamented,  he  said,  that  there  should 

*   Journals,  vol.  li.  p.  702. 
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be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  criminal  laws  of  this  king- 
dom any  thing  which  could  operate  as  a  deduction 
from  the  general  admiration  to  which  our  judicial 
code  was  otherwise  entitled.  Unhappily,  however, 
inequalities  did  exist  in  the  classes  and  definitions  of 
crimes,  by  which  the  severest  penalties  were  attached 
to  species  of  offence  infinitely  less  obnoxious  than 
others  which  were  punished  much  more  slightly. 
Were  gentlemen  aware  that  a  ragged  boy,  who 
passed  the  most  populous  street  in  the  metropolis 
after  sunset,  and  who,  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass 
with  his  knife,  and  drawing  out  two-penny-worth  of 
ribbon,  or  a  pair  of  garters,  was  guilty  of  burglary, 
and  must  receive  sentence  of  death  ?  Was  the  person 
who  took  a  few  shillings  without  committing  any 
violence,  to  be  compared  to  the  nocturnal  way-laying 
murderer  ?  Since  the  punishment  of  torture  had  been 
banished,  little  more  than  the  penalty  of  death  was 
left  to  be  inflicted  for  offences  the  most  foul  and  fla- 
gitious ;  and  it  was  painful  to  reflect  that  it  was  not 
entirely  reserved  for  murder  and  high  treason:  and 
that  legislature  would,  in  his  opinion,  act  most  un- 
wisely which  should  be  induced,  on  any  account,  to 
remove  the  barrier  set  up  by  God  and  nature  between 
those  and  all  other  crimes.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject  he  was  supported  by  the  Attorney-General 
and  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  motion  was  negatived. 

A  court-martial  having  found  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  guilty  of  acting  fraudulently,  and 
in  a  scandalous  and  infamous  manner,  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  he  was  cited  to  the  bar,  heard 
at  large  in  his  own  defence,  and  finally  expelled  the 
House :  the  fact  is  memorable  as  a  precedent. 

In  closing  the  session,  his  Majesty  adverted,  in 
terms  of  applause  and  thanks,  to  the  exertions  of  both 
Houses,  on  all  the  difficult  matters  which  had  claimed 
their  attention;  and  reviewed  with  satisfaction  the 
provisions  they  had  made  for  repressing  sedition  and 
civil  tumults,  and  for  decreasing  the  distresses  of  the 
people.  On  the  subject  of  peace,  he  said — "  You 
"  have   omitted  no  opportunity  to    prove    your    just 
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"  anxiety  for   the  re-establishment  of   general   peace       ^cvf' 
"  on   secure  and   honourable  terms;    but    you  have, 


"  at  the  same  time,  rendered  it  manifest  to  the  world,         iruG. 

"  tliat,  while  our  enemies  shall  persist  in  dispositions 

"  incompatible  with  that  object,  neither  the  resources 

"  of  my  kingdom,  nor  the  spirit  of  my  people,  will  be 

"  wanting  to  the  support  of  a  just  cause,   and  to  the 

"  defence  of  all  their  dearest  interests." 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  a  subject  of  discussion  Mr.  Burke's 
arose,  less  interesting  in  the  debates  than  in  the  conse-  p*^"^^*^"- 
quences.     Of  his  own  mere  goodness,  it  is  said,  unso-  1795 
licited  by  any  one,  and  certainly  not  by  him  who  was  October. 
the  object  of  it,  the  King  bestowed  on  Mr.  Burke  two 
pensions,  one  of  twelve  hundred,  and  the  other  two 
thousand  five  himdred,  pounds  a  year,  payable  from 
the  civil  list .  and  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  duties. 
Mr.  Burke  was,  at  the  time,  labouring  under  severe 
and  incurable  anguish  of  mind,  evidently  producing 
corporeal  decrepitude,  and  destroying  the  springs  of 
life,  occasioned  by  the  early  death  of  his  only  son,  his 
pride  and  his  hope,  which  had  occurred  in  the  pre- 
ceding year*. 

AVhen  the  grant  became  known,  it  formed  a  theme  Attacks  on 
of  vehement  abuse  to  those  who  personally  hated  Mr.  *^^*^  °™"^" 
Burke,  or  who  were  banded  against  the  cause  of  which 
he  was  so  able  and  conspicuous  a  supporter.  In  the 
newspaper  most  earnest  and  active  in  support  of  the 
opposition  party,  and  now  honoured  with  the  confi- 
dence, and  benefited  by  the  assistance,  of  the  members 
who  composed  it,  a  paragraph  appeared,  stating  the 
extent  of  the  royal  donation ;  treating  it  as  the  reward 
of  that  political  apostacy,  and  those  baleful  exertions, 
which,  more  than  the  meetings  at  Copenhagen-house, 
tended  to  incite  and  stir  up  the  people  to  hatred  and 
dislike,  not  of  the  good  and  greatly  abused  King,  but 
of  his  corrupt  ministersf. 

On  the  day  when  this  paragraph  appeared,  the  November  13. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  in  a  debate  on  the  Treason  Bill,  of  the  Duke  of 
treated  the  war  as  having  been  undertaken  and  obsti-  ^*^^*"'^''' 

•  2  Aupust,  1701.     For  particulars,  and  a  ik'linealion  of  the  parent's  feel- 
ings, see  i'rior's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  et  seq. 
t  Morning  Chronicle,  l3lh  November. 
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nately  prosecuted,  without  regard  to  the  interest  or 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  spoke  of  pensions  almost  un- 
paralleled in  profusion,  lavished  on  the  very  man  once 
distinguished  as  the  advocate  of  rigid  parsimony ;  but 
whose  conduct  and  writings  had,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
contributed  to  create  and  continue  the  war,  and  cause 
all  its  consequent  enormous  expenses.  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  in  terms  less  delicate  and  cautiously 
chosen,  expanded  this  censure,  and  named  Mr.  Burke 
as  the  man  who  was  to  have  an  enormous  pension  for 
endeavouring  to  inculcate  doctrines  adverse  to  the 
principles  of  freedom.  To  these  reflections.  Lord 
Grenville  liberally  answered,  that  he  was  proud  to 
boast  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  recommending  the 
pension,  and  ready  to  take  his  share  of  responsibility  ; 
a  public  reward  was  never  more  merited  than  that  in 
question.  The  public  would  feel  a  lasting  gratitude 
to  the  man  who  had  opposed  the  shield  of  reason  and 
sound  argument,  to  defend  the  wise  establishments  of 
our  ancestors  against  the  daring  inroads  of  the  most 
pernicious  principles  ever  broached  by  folly,  enthu- 
siasm, and  madness. 

Depressed  as  he  was  in  spirits,  weighed  down  by 
domestic  calamity,  and  enfeebled  in  body,  the  old  war- 
rior was  not  sufficiently  subdued,  tamely  to  bear  the 
assaults  thus  directed  against  him ;  again  he  took  up 
his  arms,  and  shewed  his  never-failing  powers  in  all 
their  mastery,  in  a  pamphlet  intitled  "  a  Letter  to  a 
"  noble  Lord." 

To  analyze  this  able  production  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  work  ;  but,  as  a  general  outline,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  of  Lord  Lauderdale  his  notice  is  slight, 
rather  contemptuous,  treating  him  less  as  a  separate  or 
substantive  antagonist,  than  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Duke, 
against  whom  his  principal  animadversions  are  directed. 
He  considered,  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  benefit  of 
his  exertions,  his  having  increased  the  displeasure  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and  his 
falling  under  the  censure  of  Citizen  Brissot,  or  of  his 
friend  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  and  they  were  intitled 
to   his  thanks  for  having  so  faithfully   and  so   fully 
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acquitted,  toward   him,  whatever  arrear  of  debt  was      <"HAr. 
left  undischarged  by  the  Priestleys  and  the  Paines. 


Having  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of  de-  1795. 
parting  from  his  own  principles  of  economy,he  proceed- 
ed, in  a  strain  more  personal,  to  discuss  the  difference 
between  a  moderate  grant  conferred  on  him  by  a  good 
and  virtuous  sovereign,  and  the  enormous  benefactions 
profusely  lavished  on  the  Duke's  ancestor,  the  first 
Lord  Russell,  by  Henry  the  Eighth. 

He  adverted  then  to  his  Grace's  partiality  to  French 
principles,  and  his  too  condescending  familiarity  with 
those  underlings  of  faction  who  professed  them ;  warn- 
ing him  of  the  inevitable  consequences,  should  their 
exertions  be  crowned  with  success.  The  duty  of  in- 
surrection and  love  of  plunder  would  make  his 
immense  property  an  irresistible  allurement ;  while 
ingratitude,  their  four  cardinal  virtues  compacted  and 
amalgamated  into  one,  would  repel  every  claim  he 
could  advance  to  consideration  or  forbearance.  They 
would  laugh  at  his  parchment  and  his  wax  ;  his  deeds 
would  be  drawn  out  with  the  rest  of  the  lumber  of  his 
evidence  room,  and  burnt  to  the  tune  of  ga-ira,  in  the 
courts  of  Bedford  (then  Equality)  House.  He  was 
made  for  the  frenchified  faction,  in  every  part  of  their 
double  character.  As  robbers,  he  was  a  noble  booty  ; 
as  speculists,  a  glorious  subject  for  their  experimental 
philosophy.  They  would  no  more  regard  a  Marquis  of 
Tavistock  than  an  Abbot  of  Tavistock ;  the  Lord  of 
Woburn  would  not  be  more  respectable  in  their  eyes 
than  the  Prior  of  Woburn ;  they  would  make  no 
difference  between  the  superior  of  a  Covent-garden  of 
nuns,  and  of  a  Covent-garden  of  another  description  ; 
they  would  not  care  a  rush  whether  his  coat  were 
long  or  short ;  the  colour  purple,  or  blue  and  buff ; 
they  would  not  examine  what  part  of  his  head  his 
hair  was  cut  from  ;  but  would  look  with  equal  respect 
on  a  tonsure  and  a  crop. 

Although  the  known  eloquence  of  the  author  shone 
in  every  part  of  this  production,  his  characteristic 
blemishes  were  not  less  apparent.  Amid  the  glowing 
passages  in  whicli  it  abounds,  the  fury  of  personal  vitu- 
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peration  continually  offends  against  good  taste,  and  the 
.  introduction  and  expansion  of  low  and  disgusting  me- 
taphors, reduce  the  reader  often  to  the  necessity  of 
turning  to  other  passages,  to  mitigate  his  feeling  of 
disgust. 

Beside  the  less  considerable  efforts  made  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  reviews,  several  persons  wrote 
answers  to  this  pamphlet ;  some  irritated  by  the  reflec- 
tions on  themselves  and  their  associates ;  some  stimu- 
lated by  the  glorious  prospect  of  being  the  personal 
antagonists  of  Burke;  and  some,  perhaps,  with  the 
hope  of  acquiring  the  favourable  notice  of  the  peer  in 
whose  cause  they  drew  the  pen.  They  omitted  no 
fact  in  the  author's  political  life,  spared  no  imputation 
on  his  conduct,  principles,  or  motives,  and  recapitulated 
every  indiscreet  expression  which  he  had  printed  or 
uttered,  from  his  first  pamphlets  to  the  debates  on  the 
American  war  and  the  regency,  to  cast  on  him  the 
odium  of  being  a  profligate,  selfish  apostate,  and  mere 
declamatory  libeller.  Such  was  the  scope  of  all  these 
attacks;  from  the  cumbrous  pedantry  of  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, who  poured  on  him  a  flood  of  Greek  and  Latin 
quotations,  down  to  those  minor  pretenders  in  politics 
and  literature,  who,  having  no  classical  abuse  at  their 
command,  resorted  to  their  more  ready  and  appropriate 
weapons,  the  tropes  of  Saint  George's  Fields,  and  the 
figures  of  Billingsgate  and  Saint  Giles's*.  All  these 
writers,  whose  opinions  could  be  considered  of  any 
value,  concurred  in  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
mighty  genius  of  the  man  they  attempted  to  decry f. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  himself,  when  he  made  his  motion 
respecting  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  duties,  declared 
that  he  would  avoid  canvassing  the  conduct  of  a  parti- 
cular person,  whom  it  might  have  been  imagined  he 
should  have  adverted  to,  in  consequence  of  a  recent 

♦  See  Gilbert  Wakefield's  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke;  Letter 
to  Heni7  Duncombe  by  William  Miles  ;  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
Attack  by  Thos.  Geo.  Street;  Sober  Reflections  on  the  seditious  and  inflammatory 
Letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  by  John  Thelwall;  and  Warm  Reply  by  A.  Macleod. 
To  these  many  might  be  added. 

t  For  example,  see  Wakefield's  pamphlet,  p.  f) ;  Miles's,  p.  96;  and 
Street's,  p.  G5. 
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publication.     No  man  could  more  admire  that  gentle-       x^cyi" 
man's  genius,  wit,  and  talents ;  although  no  man  more       ^ 
sincerely  regretted  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been        i796. 
degraded  on  a  late  occasion.     And  Lord  Grenville, 
whose  former  vindication  Mr.  Burke  had  most  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  declared  himself  glad  to  find  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  avoided  any  such  allusion ;  had  he, 
however,  chosen  to  introduce  that  topic,  he  was  fully 
prepared   to   vindicate   what    had   been  granted,   on 
grounds  equally  honourable  to  Mr.  Burke's  character 
and  to  the  conduct  of  administration. 
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France. — State  of  the  new  government. — Parties. — Koyalists. 
— Jacobins. — Conduct  of  the  Directors. — Agitation  of  the 
Jacobins. — Baboeuf. — Views  of  the  government. — Prussia. 
— The  Emperor. — His  Treaty  with  Russia  and  England. 
French  plan  of  campaign. — La  Vendee  tranquillized. — 
Bonaparte  commands  the  army  of  Italy.  —  Views  of  his 
early  life. — His  progress. — The  times  favourable  to  him. 
— His  person. — Succeeds  General  Scherer. — State  of  the 
army.  —  His  first  address  to  them.  —  Composition  of  the 
army.—  Force  opposed. — Instructions  to  Bonaparte. — First 
movement  of  the  army, — Conduct  toward  Genoa. — Battle 
of  Montenotte. — Battle  of  Millesimo. — Battle  of  Dego.  — 
Further  success  of  the  French. — State  of  Sardinia. — The 
King  solicits  peace. — Answer  of  Bonaparte. — Bonaparte's 
perfidious  counsel. — Sardinia  obtains  peace. — Truce  with 
Parma  and  Modena. —  The  bridge  of  Lodi. — Projects  of 
Bonaparte. —  His  entry  into  Milan. — Plans  announced  to 
him. — Resisted. — The  directors  submit. — Progress  of  Bo- 
naparte.— Retreat  of  Beaulieu. — Armistice  with  Naples. — 
Capture  of  Bologna  and  Modena.  —  Armistice  with  the 
Pope.  —  Conduct  toward  Venice. — Verona.  —  Louis  the 
Eighteenth. — Remonstrances. —  Declaration  of  Bonaparte. 
— Concession  of  Venice. — The  French  take  possession  of 
Verona. — Exactions  from  Venice. — Capture  of  Leghorn  — 
Siege  of  Mantua. — Observations  on  Bonaparte.-  -Plunder 
of  works  of  art. — Bonaparte's  disinterestedness. — Pecula- 
tion of  agents. — Campaign  in  Germany. — The  Archduke 
Charles  commands.  —  Position  of  the  armies.  — Wuiniser 
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dispatched  into  Italy. — Successes  of  the  French. — The  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg  obtains  an  armistice. — Contributions  levied. 
— Battle  of  Neresheim. — Defeat  of  Bernadotte. — Jourdan's 
retreat. — Moreau's  retreat. — Effect  of  these  events  on  Eng- 
land.— State  of  Corsica. — Views  of  Bonaparte. — Porto  Fcr- 
rajo  taken.  —  Corsica  evacuated.  —  Porto  Ferrajo  also. — 
Naples  purchases  peace. — Parma. — Revolution  in  the  States 
of  Modena. — Formation  of  the  Cispadane  Republic. — State 
of  Holland.—  The  colonics  taken. — Manifesto  of  the  Dutch. 
— Order  in  council. — Rejected  by  the  Dutch. — Expedition 
to  recover  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Compact  between 
France  and  Spain. — Spanish  manifesto. — Answer. — State 
of  the  French  government. — Babccuf 's  conspiracy. — Insur- 
rection.— Dread  of  Bonaparte. — x^rmy  of  Italy. — Battles  of 
CastigHone,  Peschiera,  and  Corona. — "VVurmser  retu-es  into 
Mantua. — Violence  and  cruelty  of  the  French.  —  Other 
victories.  —  Battle  of  Areola.  —  Proceedings  in  the  West 
Indies. — Court-martial  on  Admii^al  Cornwallis. — Promotion 
of  Colonel  Moore. — Capture  of  St.  Lucie. — Re-capture  of 
St.  Vincent's. — Grenada. — St.  Domingo. — Attack  on  New- 
foundland.— Naval  engagements. —  Capture  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith. — His  treatment. — Feeling  of  the  French  govern- 
ment.— Negotiation  with  the  Emperor. — Lord  Malmesbury 
goes  to  Paris. 

In  France,  the  authority  of  the  executive  Directory      chap. 
was  exercised  amidst  the  uncertainties  of  newly  ac-       xcvii. 
quired  power ;  beset  with  the  difficulties  arising  out  of         ~ 
discordant  principles  and  factious  discontents;  capable  France. 
of  stability  only  from  the  effect  of  military  success.   ^^^^"^  °^ '''° 
The  two  parties  from  which  they  had  most  opposition  ment. 
to  expect  were  in  themselves  too  adverse  to  make  an  ^^■^^^'^s. 
united  effort :  the  royalists,  who,  in  spite  of  misfortune  Royalists. 
and  persecution,  maintained  their  duty  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  the  furious  Jacobins,  who  could  relish  no  jacoiins. 
system  of  government  but  tliat   which   had  enabled 
them  to  revel  in  crime,  and  glory  in  demolition  and 
murder.    Each  of  these  parties  was  equally  dissatisfied 
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xcvu       ^^^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  constitution ;  the  royalists  could  not  for- 

1_  get  that  the  assembly  by  which  it  had  been  formed 

1795.  began  its  career  amid  the  massacres  of  September ;  and 
the  others,  that  the  existing  constitution  was  sanctioned 
mider  the  sound  of  the  artillery  by  which  Paris  was 
overawed,  and  their  faction  subdued.  That  the  exe- 
cutive directory  consisted  entirely  of  regicides,  could 
not,  of  course,  recommend  them  to  the  royalists :  the 
form  of  their  appointment  and  the  nature  of  their 
office,  so  like  royalty,  was  in  itself  repugnant  and 
odious  to  the  Jacobins.  The  offences  of  the  insurrec- 
tion had  been  absolved  by  an  act  of  amnesty  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  new  government ;  and 
those  who  remained  in  prison  were  discharged.  They 
were  not  altered  by  their  captivity  or  conciliated  by 
their  enlargement.  They  considered  their  liberty,  as 
one  of  them  states  it,  to  be  due,  not  to  the  triumph  of 
the  popular  cause,  but  to  the  mean  policy  of  their 
enemies ;  and  menaced  in  their  hearts  the  tyrants  who 
Conduct  of  the  h^d  just  loosod  their  chains*.     The  conduct   of  the 

directors.  .•'  iii  t  r     t 

du'ectors  was  not  calculated  to  allay  these  leehngs, 
or  to  belie  the  prepossessions  from  which  they  arose. 
Some  portions  of  the  pomp  and  state  of  royalty  speedily 
followed  the  possession  of  supreme  authority.  The 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Monsieur,  the  King's  brother ;  during  the  reign  of 
terror  a  house  of  detention,  filled  with  numerous  pri- 
soners of  the  higher  orders ;  was  now  the  habitation  of 
the  newly  installed  heads  of  the  republic ;  and  their 
love  of  pomp  was  displayed  in  costly  dresses  for  them- 
selves, and  in  a  numerous  guard  splendidly  appointed. 
They  affected  regal  state,  had  attendants  of  ceremony, 
gave  audiences,  and  received  their  own  and  foreign 
ministers  with  the  ceremony  of  established  courts. 
Agitation  of  Thcsc  indications  of  departure  from  the  system  of 
the  Jacobins,  jibg^.^y  ^^^^  equality  gave  great  offence ;  and  the  re- 
publicans, however  divided  in  many  respects,  united 
in  their  complaints  on  this  state  of  things,  and  formed 
ominous  assemblages  in  coffee-houses  and  public  walks, 

*   Buonarolti's  History  of  Baboeuf's  Conspiracy,  page  5^. 
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as  well  as  in  places  where  tlicy  were  less  open  to  ob-       ^,p^^- 
servation.     They  attempted  to  re-open  the  hall  of  the 


Jacobins;  but  that  being  refused,  they  were  permitted  1795. 
to  hold  meetings  in  the  Pantheon,  or  church  of  St. 
Genevieve :  but  when  their  proceedings  at  that  place 
grew  too  violent  for  endurance,  and  they  were  expelled 
by  a  military  force,  headed  by  Bonaparte,  who  had 
been  appointed  general  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
they  found  an  asylum  in  some  old  and  shattered  build- 
ings in  the  faubourg  St.  Margeau.  Their  principal  BabcEuf. 
leader  was  Babocuf,  who  denoted  his  principles  by 
assuming  the  name  of  Gracchus ;  and,  in  his  speeches 
and  publications,  denounced  the  government  to  hatred, 
and  recommended  an  agrarian  law.  He  extolled  the 
virtues  and  the  views  of  Robespierre,  whose  patriotic 
intentions  had  been  frustrated  because  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  the  words  "  agrarian  law."  A  few 
rich  men  had  been  despoiled ;  but  the  sans-culottes  had 
not  been  benefited.  Aristocracy  was  in  riches ;  and  if 
they  were  to  be  possessed,  it  signified  little  whether 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Villeroi  or  a  Laborde,  or 
in  those  of  a  Danton,  a  Barras,  or  a  Rewbell*. 

Amidst  all  the  changes  of  her  government,  the  views  of  the 
struggles  of  faction,  the  distress  of  her  finance,  and  s*'^'^"""'^'"'- 
her  reverses  in  war,  France  always  adhered  tena- 
ciously to  a  maxim  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Riche- 
lieu, that  nature  had  assigned  to  her  as  a  natural  boun- 
dary the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  decree  by  which  all 
notions  of  conquest  were  renounced,  was  contemned,  as 
opposed  to  this  principle ;  to  its  accomplishment,  all 
efforts  in  the  field,  all  conquests  and  annexations,  were 
directed ;  and  in  all  treaties  or  proposals  for  peace, 
it  was  undeviatingly  maintained.  By  conquest,  they 
had  acquired  Liege  and  the  Austrian  Low  Countries ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Basle  gave  them  those  portions  of 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  Distaste  to  Prussia. 
the  war,  views  on  Poland,  jealousy,  and  dissatisfaction 
against   the  Emperor,  united   in   swaying  Frederick 

•  An  account  and  a  good  description  of  Babcpuf,  as  a  plebeian  beau,  is 
given  bj  La  Vallee,  Ilistoirc  des  Factions,  tome  iii.  page  37. 
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William  to  make  this  cession ;  but  he  was  also  strongly 
impelled,  by  the  promise  of  France,  to  secularize  and 
transfer  to  his  dominion  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  states 
in  Germany ;  a  proposal  extraordinarily  advantageous 
to  him ;  as  he  would  acquire  possessions  near  to  his 
own  dominions,  and  ready  to  conform  to  his  laws,  in- 
stead of  provinces,  distant,  profitless,  and  maintaining 
governments  and  privileges  of  their  own ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, would  have  the  gratification  of  substituting  the 
Protestant  for  the  Romish  religion  in  the  secularized 
states.  A  peace,  concluded  with  such  short-sighted 
policy,  such  selfish  views,  and  in  such  entire  disregard 
of  the  general  interest,  deprived  the  King  of  his  proper 
self-esteem,  and  tarnished  the  brightness  of  that  glory 
which  raised  Prussia  so  high  in  the  rank  of  European 
nations  ;  and  when  that  kingdom  was  doomed,  ten 
years  afterward,  to  experience  loss,  insult,  and  de- 
gradation, it  could  be  attributed  only  to  her  perse- 
verance in  that  false  and  impolitic  system  which  dic- 
tated the  treaty  of  Basle.  How  little  respect  it  gained 
him  from  the  French  was  shewn  when,  speedily  after 
it  was  concluded,  the  line  of  demarcation  and  neu- 
trality, which  formed  one  of  its  most  material  stipu- 
lations, was  violated  in  the  little  territory  of  Berg, 
where,  under  General  Lefevre,  a  French  force  passed, 
in  contempt  of  a  Prussian  officer,  who,  not  having 
strength  to  repel  aggression,  found  his  representa- 
tions evaded  and  his  remonstrances  treated  with  dis- 
dain*. 

Dissatisfaction,  amounting  almost  to  animosity,  pre- 
vailed between  Austria  and  Prussia :  complaints  were 
urged  with  heat  and  vehemence  on  both  sides ;  but, 
excited  to  immediate  exertion  by  the  wrongs  he  com- 
plained of,  the  Emperor  assumed  a  conduct  distin- 
guished by  a  spirit  of  firmness  and  magnanimity.  He 
concluded  a  triple  alliance  with  Russia  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  negotiation  was  conducted  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  each  nation  with  a  secrecy  which  jDrevented 
the  disclosure  of  its  general  intent  or  particular  stipu- 


Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iii  pp.  151,  227. 
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lations.       It  was  divided  into  three  compacts  ;   one      xrvn 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London ;  the  second  ' 


between  Austria  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  third  1795. 
between  Austria  and  Russia  :  the  Empress,  at  last, 
engaging  to  aid  her  aUies  with  all  her  forces  by  sea 
and  land*.  Beside  the  general  directions  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  resentment  of  the  conduct  of 
Prussia  was  shewn  by  an  order  to  the  Austrian  com- 
manders to  act,  as  circumstances  might  direct,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgment ;  to  pass  the  line  of 
demarcation,  if  they  found  it  advantageous  to  their 
operations,  paying  no  respect  to  a  neutrality  which 
appeared  to  be  contrived  only  for  their  injury. 

For  the  approaching  campaign,  the  French  had  French  pUm  of 
formed  a  plan  of  vast  extent,  combining  the  offensive  *^''^'"P''^'°"- 
operations  of  the  three  great  armies  in  one  system, 
and  all  tending  to  the  same  point.  That  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  under  Jourdan,  was  to  keep  its 
right  wing  bearing  on  the  Rhine,  while  its  left  should 
advance  into  Germany,  regulating  its  progress  by 
that  of  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  Moreau.  Of  this 
army,  the  centre  and  right  were  to  penetrate  into 
8uabia,  and  advance  by  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  guided  in  their  proceeding 
by  the  anticipated  success  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which, 
descending  from  the  Appenines  above  Savona,  was  to 
invade  the  plains  of  Lombardy ;  thus  the  three  great 
armies  of  the  Republic  might,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  effect  of  combined  movements,  have  found 
themselves  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  without  foregoing 
their  communications  with  France. 

For  this  grand  plan,  the  Directory  were  indebted, 
not  to  their  colleague  Carnot  alone,  but  to  General 
Clarke,  who  had  been  called  to  tlieir  aid ;  and 
much  of  the  political  arrangement,  by  which  the 
success  of  their  arms  might  be  strengthened  and 
rendered  effective,  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by 
Talleyrand,  whose  name  had  been  erased  from  the  1795. 
list   of  emigrants,   himself  permitted    to    return  and       ^^r'-  '^• 

*   Hoinnic  d'Elat,  tumc  iii.  page  193. 
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assist  them  with  his  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  talent 
for  intrigue.  An  insurrection  in  La  Vendee  and 
the  neighbouring  country  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
vigour  and  severity  of  General  Hoche,  who  captured 
the  two  royalist  Generals,  Charrette  and  Stofflet,  and 
put  them  both  to  death*. 

Ample  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  armies,  and 
particularly  that  of  Italy,  where,  from  obvious  indica- 
tions, it  appeared  that  the  Emperor  intended  to  make 
his  principal  effort.  The  command  of  this  army  was 
confided  to  a  general  already  mentioned,  as  assisting 
in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  in  the  repression  of  the 
recent  tumults  in  Paris,  whose  acts,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  council,  fixed  the  attention  and  regulated  the 
destinies  of  Europe  for  the  term  of  twenty  years, 
whose  exploits,  during  a  similar  period,  have  never 
been  paralleled,  and  whose  name  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten while  the  records  of  history  shall  remain ;  to  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte-]'. 

*  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  ill.  p.  292  to  295. 

t  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  and  much  unwarranted  heat  has  been 
displayed  concerning  the  orthography  of  this  name,  that  is,  whether  the  first 
syllable  ought  to  be  Buo,  or  only  Bo.  His  brother  Louis  expresses  great  anger 
against  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  having  obstinately  written  the  name  Buo,  and  not 
Bo ;  the  latter  orthography,  he  says,  having  been  consecrated  by  an  ancient 
usage  of  the  family ;  it  must  have  been  done  to  give  an  appearance  of  foreignness 
to  Napoleon  and  separate  his  gloi7  from  that  of  France.  (Reponse  a  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  p.  6).  Some  other  writers,  with  less  warmth,  entered  into  the  same  views 
and  took  great  pains  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  orthography.  Were 
the  point  of  any  importance,  I  should  say  that  the  Italian  orthography,  both  from 
reason  and  ancient  usage  in  the  family,  ought  to  be  preferred.  I  have  before  me 
"  La  VedovaComediafacetissima,  di  M.Nicolo  Buonaparte,  cittadinofiorentino," 
printed  in  1568,  two  centuries  before  Napoleon  was  born  ;  a  proof  that  such  was 
the  acknowledged  name  at  that  period  ;  but  the  compiler  of  a  collection  called 
"  CEuvrcs  de  Napoleon,"  while  he  pretty  generally  excludes  the  u,  says,  "  that 
"  in  the  genealogical  documents  which  have  been  communicated  to  him,  the 
name  is  written  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  the  other,  although  the  text 
was,  always,  Italian.  (CEuvres  de  Napoleon,  tome  i.  p.  1.)  Montholon  (Me- 
moirs, vol.  iii.  p.  9,)  makes  the  same  observation,  and  Les  Cases,  (Journal,  vol.  i. 
p.  96)  repeats  it,  Avith  the  addition,  that  "  Napoleon's  father  always  introduced 
"  the  u;  and  his  uncle,  the  Archdeacon  Lucien  (who  survived  Napoleon's 
"  father,  and  was  a  parent  to  Napoleon  and  his  brothers),  at  the  same  time,  and 
"  under  the  same  roof,  wrote  it  Bonaparte.  During  his  youth, Napoleon  followed 
"  the  example  of  his  father.  On  attaining  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he 
"  took  good  care  not  to  alter  the  orthography  which  agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
"  Italian  language ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  and  when  intirely  amongst  the  French, 
"  he  wished  to  adopt  their  orthography,  and  thenceforth  wrote  his  name  Bona- 
"  parte."  In  the  latter  assertion  this  author  is  hardly  correct;  Napoleon,  in  all 
his  public  dispatches,  during  the  early  period  of  his  career,  signed  a  I'ltalienne; 
but,  from  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Egypt,  invariably  used  the  other  ortho- 
graphy. See  also  A  Voice  from  Saint  Helena,  by  Barry  O'Meara,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
Such  were  Ills  iiublic  dispatches ;  but,  in  communications  less  important,  he  was 
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This  extraordinary  personage  was  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  having  been  born  on  the  1 5th  of  August, 
1769,  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  where  his  family  had  long  nm. 
been  established.  It  has  been  attempted,  by  those  who  cady  ufe!"'^ 
wished  to  conciliate,  or  have  endeavoured  to  flatter  Na- 
poleon, to  shew  that  his  family  contained  in  its  members 
noble  or  even  royal  personages  ;  but  when  such  asser- 
tions were  tendered  to  him,  he  treated  them  as  trifling, 
or  resented  them  as  indignities*.  When  very  young, 
he  commenced  his  education  at  the  Royal  Military 
School  at  Brienne,  where  he  shewed  great  indiflercnce 
to  classical  literature,  but  made  rapid  and  solid  pro- 
gress in  mathematics.  At  an  earlier  period  than  the 
course  of  regular  education  would  have  allowed,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  general  school  in  Paris,  and, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  obtained  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  was  placed  in  gar- 
rison at  Valence.  In  this  situation,  his  education 
received  a  finish  which  greatly  influenced  his  future 
life,  and  laid  the  basis  of  many  of  those  acquirements 
which    afterwards   occasioned    much   astonishment|; 

less  observant.  I  have  seen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sainsbury,  of  Red  Lion 
Square,  two  letters  written  by  him  to  General  Galon,  chef  de  la  troisieme  division 
do  rarmcede  I'interieur,  on  the  same  day  (11  Nivose,  an  4 — 31  Dec.  1795;,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  spells  his  name  with,  in  the  latter,  written  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  same  evening,  without  the  u.  Too  much,  perhaps,  has  been  said  on  this 
unimportant  subject;  I  shall  only  add,  that,  as  a  contrary  course  might  give  un- 
necessary offence  to  some  one  person  in  the  world,  I  shall  continue  to  spell  the 
name  as  above. 

•  On  this  subject,  a  remarkable  instance  is  recorded :  "  At  the  interview  at 
"  Dresden,  before  the  Russian  campaign"  (in  1812),  Las  Cases  says  (vol.  i.  pt.  1. 
p.  97) — "  the  Emperor  Francis,  one  day,  told  Napoleon,  then  his  son-in-law, 
"  that  his  family  had  governed  as  sovereigns  at  Treviso  :  a  fact  of  which  there 
"  could  be  no  doubt,  as  Francis  had  caused  all  the  documents  proving  it  to  be 
"  drawn  up  and  presented  to  him.  Napoleon  replied,  with  a  smile,  that  he  did 
"  not  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  tliat  he  preferred  being  Rodolph  of  the  Haps- 
"  burgh  of  his  own  family." 

t  The  anecdote,  as  related,  is  sufficiently  curious  to  merit  a  detailed  extract. 
On  the  seventh  of  October,  1808,  when  he  was  at  Erfurt,  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  other  great  sovereigns,  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on 
the  Golden  Bull,  which,  until  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  regulated  the 
♦•lection  of  Emperors  of  Germany,  ami  the  Prussian  primnte  fi.xcd  its  date  in 
1409.  Napoleon  corrected  him,  making  it  L356.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
expressing  some  surprise  at  this  great  exactness,  Bonaparte  said  :  "  Sire,  when 
"  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  of  artillery" — Some  surprise  was  exhibited  by  his 
royal  auditors,  but  he  proceeded  :  "  .Sire,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  second 
"  lieutenant  of  artillery,  I  was  three  years  in  garrison  at  Valence.  I  was  not 
"  fond  of  society,  and  lived  greatly  retired.  By  a  happy  chance,  my  abode  was 
"  next  that  of  a  learned  and  most  obliging  bookseller.  In  tliesc  three  years  I 
"  read  his  whole  collcctiou  over  and  over  again,  not  confining  myself  to  matters 
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by  a  judicious  application  of  those  hours,  which 
others,  if  they  did  not  employ  them  in  worse  pursuits, 
wasted  at  the  fish-pond,  the  billiard-table,  or  the  ten- 
nis-court, this  extraordinary  individual  so  qualified 
himself,  that,  when  he  had  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
negotiator  or  legislator,  he  was  able  to  astonish,  to  in- 
struct, and  to  master  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

After  the  recapture  of  Toulon,  to  which  he  so 
materially  contributed*,  it  had  been  intended  to  employ 
him  in  the  diplomatic  department  at  Genoa;  but  the 
mission  did  not  take  effect ;  he  was  cashiered,  restored, 
again  cashiered,  imprisoned,  released,  and  left  in  ob- 
scurity and  neglect.  He  next  served  under  Dugom- 
mier,  who  estimated  him  highly  and  justly,  in  the 
Alps  ;  he  was  pursued  by  the  sanguinary  jealousy 
of  the  Jacobin  government ;  saved  from  its  fangs  by 
the  friendship  of  the  younger  Robespierre ;  received 
a  nominal  appointment  of  commandant  of  artillery 
in  Holland,  but,  not  being  actively  employed,  passed 
his  time  in  privacy  and  poverty  in  Paris,  until  Barras 
called  him  to  his  assistance  during  the  insurrection  of 
the  sections.  From  this  time  he  advanced  in  favour 
and  in  fame ;  he  married  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady,  Madame  Josephine  Beauharnois,  widow  of  the 
general  who  had  fallen  under  the  guillotinef,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general,  and  appointed  first 
to  command  the  army  of  the  interior,  afterward  that 
of  Italy+. 

A  man  of  talent  and  ambition  could  not  have  desired 
a  time  and  a  scene  more  favourable  to  his  views  than 
was  thus  opened  to  Bonaparte.  The  Revolution,  as  it 
has  justly  been  observed,  had  produced  no  great  men. 
Great  events  had  occurred;  great  attacks  had  been 
repelled,  and  great  dangers  avoided;  but,  neither  in  the 


"  relating  entirely  to  my  own  profession  ;  and  I  forgot  nothing ;  for  I  am  endowed 
"  with  a  very  retentive  memory,  paiticnlarly  in  figures." — Memoires  '"s  Constant, 
sur  le  Vie  privee  de  Napoleon,  tome  iv.  p.  85. 

*  Vol.  V.  pp.  483—484.  t  Vol.  v.  p.  624. 

X  These  particulars  are  derived  from  all  the  histories  of  the  time,  and  the 
numerous  biographical  works  on  Napoleon :  it  would  be  tedious  to  cite  them, 
because  they  agree  in  all  material  facts,  and  vary  only  in  those  points  where  the 
position  of  each  writer  aflbrded  some  peculiar  means  of  obscrviition  or  formation. 
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senate  or  the  field,  had  any  individual  appeared  who  ^yi{ 
could  justly  lay  claim  to  a  proud  and  eminent  distinc-  ^ 
tion.  From  the  towering,  but  unstable,  Mirabeau,  1796. 
down  to  the  lowest  of  the  numerous  reptiles  who  had 
shewn  at  the  same  time  their  venom  and  their  meanness ; 
the  feeble  Brissot,  with  his  phrase-making  adherents ; 
the  vehement  Danton,  with  his  blood-thirsty,  ravenous 
followers;  the  crafty,  timid,  and  sanguinary  Robes- 
pierre ;  all  had  appeared  with  momentary  gleams, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  high  expectations ;  but 
want  of  clear  and  definite  views,  of  powers  of  combi- 
nation, of  personal  courage,  or  vigilant  prudence,  left 
them  all  failing  in  the  times  of  active  crisis,  and  they 
perished,  without  leaving  any  reputation  approaching 
to  greatness.  In  arms,  the  French  had  achieved  prodi- 
gious exploits ;  the  valour  of  the  troops  was  generally 
guided  by  men  of  bravery  and  skill ;  but  not  one  had 
yet  appeared,  who,  while  he  conciliated  their  affections, 
could  command  the  respect  of  mankind.  The  feeble, 
presumptuous,  treacherous  La  Fayette;  Dumouriez, 
brave  and  active  in  the  field,  but  so  involved  in  the 
variety  of  his  views,  and  so  shallow  in  his  designs,  that 
a  vulgar  demagogue  could,  with  impunity,  brave  and 
insult  him  in  the  capital  he  had  saved ;  Pichegru,  of 
undoubted  valour  and  conduct,  but  devoted  to  an  in- 
trigue so  ill  concealed  that  his  enemies  could,  without 
injustice,  hold  him  up  to  distrust  as  a  traitor  to  the 
government  by  which  he  was  employed ;  and  without 
particularizing  others,  suffice  it  to  name  Hoche,  who, 
full  of  bravery,  not  deficient  in  military  conduct,  nor 
suspected  of  any  latent  views,  was  the  victim  of  his 
personal  vices  and  ill-regulated  desires,  and  hastening 
to  the  grave  by  courses  which  deprived  him  of  all 
claims  to  respect ;  all  these  left  a  chasm,  which  Bona- 
parte was  destined  to  fill.  The  favourable  reports  of 
Dugommicr  led  his  troops  to  form  great  expectations ; 
and,  as  he  afterward  expressed  it,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  army,  it  seemed  as  if  the  officers  had  scarcely 
eyes  enough  to  gaze  at  him*. 

•  Las  Cases,  vol.  i.  part  1 .  p.  150. 
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In  person,  the  new  general  did  not  possess  every 
advantage  calculated  to  impart  a  high  opinion :  he  was 
of  small  height,  and  his  extraordinary  leanness  had  the 
appearance  of  inveterate  disease,  orincurable  infirmity  ; 
but  his  breadth  of  chest  and  evident  strength  of  muscle 
denoted  a  good  constitution;  while  the  commanding 
power  of  his  eye,  and  the  expression  of  his  features 
shewed  him  alike  able  to  command  or  to  persuade.  He 
had  been  married  only  three  days  when  he  quitted 
Paris  to  join  the  army. 

General  Scherer,  his  predecessor  in  command,  had 
occasioned  much  animadversion  by  his  inaction  during 
the  winter,  and  by  a  supposed  general  feebleness  in 
his  conduct,  which  had  prevented  the  receiving  of  sup- 
plies, and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  Bo- 
naparte might  easily  have  acquired  some  portion  of 
popularity  by  vilifying  the  man  he  was  sent  to  super- 
sede ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  he  had 
entitled  himself  to  his  gratitude  by  the  kindness  of  his 
reception,  his  sincerity,  and  readiness  to  afford  useful 
information*.  When  Bonaparte  assumed  the  com- 
mand at  Nice,  he  found  much  to  occasion  anxiety ;  but 
he  could  not  harbour  a  desponding  feeling.  The 
troops,  worn  down  by  famine,  and  irritated  by  neglect, 
were  thinned  by  desertion,  and  not  without  symptoms 
of  mutiny ;  one  battalion  refused  to  march  from  Nice, 
alleging  that  they  had  no  shoes,  and  had  not  received 
their  arrears  of  pay.  The  general  quelled  this  discord 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  unattended  with 
any  military  execution.  He  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  their  complaints ;  and  observed  that  the  four  depart- 
ments, on  which  the  duty  was  imposed,  had  neither 
paid  the  forced  loan,  nor  sent  in  the  contributions  of 
grain,  horses,  and  forage  required  by  the  law;  the  ad- 
ministrative state  of  the  army  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire anxiety,  but  not  despairf. 

Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  neither  an  indif- 
ference to  the  cause  of  their  country,  nor  a  fear  of  meet- 


*  CEnvres,  tome  i.  p.  2. 

t  Lettre  de  Bonaparte  au  Directoire  executif,  du  28  Mars,  1796.  Oiuvres, 
tome  i.  p.  1. 
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ing  its  adversaries,  formed  any  part  of  their  motives  ;       ^c\u{ 
and  this  opinion  he  turned  to  the  utmost  advantage  in 


his  first  address  to  them.  "  Soldiers,"  he  said,  "  you  1796. 
"  are  naked ;  badly  fed  ;  the  government  is  deeply  in 
"  your  debt,  and  has  no  means  of  paying  you.  The 
"  patience  and  courage  you  have  displayed  amidst  these 
"  mountains  are  admirable ;  but  they  produce  to  you 
"  no  glory,  reflect  on  you  no  splendour.  I  will  lead 
"  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the  world ;  rich 
"  provinces  and  great  cities  shall  be  in  your  power ; 
"  there  you  will  find  honour,  fame,  and  wealth.  Sol- 
"  diers  of  Italy,  will  you  be  deficient  in  courage  and 
"  constancy]"  This  well-timed  harangue,  delivered 
with  every  appearance  of  frankness  and  internal  con- 
viction, electrified  the  army,  and  produced  the  intended 
conviction  and  confidence ;  even  old  oflficers,  such  as 
La  Harpe,  Augereau,  and  Massena,  were  forced  to 
acknowledge,  although  not  without  feelings  of  envy 
and  self-reproach,  the  extraordinary  ascendancy  of 
their  juvenile  leader*. 

Napoleon's  army  consisted  of  between  fifty  and  Composition  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  ill  provided  with  cavalry;  but  for  '''^'^  '^""^' 
the  service  in  which  they  were  first  to  be  engaged,  amid 
mountain  passes,  gorges  and  defiles,  this  defect  would 
not  be  so  much  felt  as  in  other  situations.  The  sol- 
diers were  well  seasoned  to  the  service,  many  of  them 
having  long  been  employed  in  the  most  proud  and  glo- 
rious operations  of  the  war ;  they  were  the  men  who 
had  recaptured  Toulon,  and  had  fought  all  the  sub- 
sequent battles  in  the  Alps.  Another  portion,  which 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  with  Spain,  had,  as  General  Tarleton  judi- 
ciously anticipated,  not  been  melted  down  into  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  sent  to  augment  the  army  of 
Italy. 

To  oppose  this  force.  General  Beaulieu,  the  Aus-  Force 
trian  commander,  had  numerically  a  greater,  but,  in  ''pi'*'^^^^' 
reality,  a  much  inferior,  force.     He  was  supplied  by 
the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna  with  twenty-eight  thou- 

•  Larretellc,  tome  xiii.  p.  -151. — Iluininc  d'Etut,  toiii.  xiii.  p.  3UG  ;  thcspctch 
is  recorded  in  many  othi  r  works. 
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sand  men,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  the  foot  of  the  Al23S,  he 
found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  the  Piedmontese 
army,  instead  of  reaching  the  number  he  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  hardly  exceeded  forty  thousand, 
militia  included;  of  these,  not  more  than  twenty 
thousand  were  in  line  for  active  operations ;  the  rest 
were  shut  up  in  garrisons,  or  defending  the  passes  of 
the  mountains.  They  were  not  under  the  command 
of  Beaulieu,  but  of  General  Colli ;  and  thus,  with  a 
mutilated  army,  a  jealous  co-operator,  ruled  by  timid 
and  uncertain  governments,  Beaulieu  had  to  contend 
against  the  sublime  genius  and  commanding  mind  of 
an  opponent  whose  greatness  became  every  day  more 
and  more  apparent*. 

"When  the  directors  had  received  and  approved 
Bonaparte's  plan  of  the  campaign,  they  gave  him  in- 
structions for  accomplishing  its  objects,  with  limitations 
to  his  authority,  which  demonstrated  how  little  they 
were  able  to  appreciate  the  man  whom  they  pretended 
to  instruct  and  to  govern.  He  was  first  to  beat  the 
Austrians,  separate  them  from  the  Piedmontese,  and 
drive  the  King  of  Sardinia  into  a  forced  alliance  with 
France.  He  was  to  use  all  means  to  inflame  discon- 
tents in  Piedmont,  and  to  cause  general  or  local  insur- 
rections against  the  government;  thus  would  they 
intimidate  all  Italy,  and  dissolve  the  coalition  of  its 
petty  princes  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  cause.  Disre- 
garding the  neutrality  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  he  was 
to  take  possession  of  the  fort  of  Savona,  and  compel  the 
Genoese  to  supply  him  with  money,  and  deliver  up  the 
fortress  of  Gavi ;  or,  on  their  non-compliance,  to  take  it 
by  storm.  But  wdth  these  achievements,  his  discre- 
tionary power  was  to  end ;  they  reserved  to  themselves 
the  power  of  concluding  peace,  and  forbad  him  to  make 
any  truce,  or  accede  to  a  suspension  of  arms-j*.  The 
directions  with  respect  to  Genoa  were  entirely  dis- 
approved of  by  Bonaparte ;  but  he  obeyed  them ;  and 

*  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  xiii.  p.  304.  I  have  folloAved  this  ■work,  as  probably 
the  most  impartial.  Napoleon  himself  (Montholon,  vol.  i.  p.  2)  states  the  Aus- 
tro-Sardinian  army  at  80,000  fighting  men,  ^\-ith  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
■while  his  own  force  did  not  exceed  31,000,  with  thirty  pieces  of  horse-artilleiy. 

f  Same,  p.  o02. 
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omitted  nothing,  by  supplying  the  wants  of  his  army, 

to  restore  discipUne,  without  which,  as  he  justly  ob- 

served,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  victory*.  irge. 

After  reviewing  and  addressing  his  troops,  Bona-  pP'^''  ^■ 
parte  proceeded  to  vigorous  and  decided  action.  Mas-  mcntofthe 
sena  and  Augereau  took  up  positions  at  Loano,  Finale,  ''^""^" 
and  Savona ;  Serrurier  at  Garessio  ;  while  La  Harpe, 
menacing  Genoa,  proceeded  to  Voltri.  Napoleon, 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  would  beset  him  in 
the  attempt  to  pursue  the  course  hitherto  followed  by 
all  commanders  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  who 
had  led  invasions  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alps,  did 
not  attempt  to  cross  those  formidable  barriers,  but 
sought  a  passage  through  the  Genoese  territory,  by 
the  defiles  of  the  Bochetta  and  of  Savona,  between  the 
gorges  of  Saint  Jacques  and  Cadibone.  To  facilitate 
his  operations,  the  French  minister  at  Genoa  imperi- 
ously demanded  from  the  senate  the  passage  of  the 
army  through  La  Bochetta,  and  the  keys  of  the 
fortress  of  Gavi,  unreservedly  declaring  that  the 
French  meant  thus  to  penetrate  into  Lombardy,  and 
to  base  their  operations  upon  Genoa  itself  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  demand  spread  astonishment  and  con- 
sternation in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  senate  of 
Genoa  were  not  so  solicitous  to  protect  their  territory 
against  invasion,  as  to  prevent  insurrections  among  the 
lower  classes,  who,  having  been  imbued  with  French 
principles,  and  seduced  by  French  emissaries,  were 
devoted  to  their  cause,  while  the  superior  orders  were 
equally  opposed  to  them. 

Beaulicu  received  information  of  the  intended 
movement  of  the  enemy,  accompanied  with  an  intima- 
tion that  if  he  wished  to  secure  the  important  post  of 
Montenotte,  which  the  French  general  had  neglected, 
he  must  effect  it  before  the  expiration  of  nine  days,  at 
which  period  it  would  be  reinforced.  Beaulicu  has- 
tened to  avail  himself  of  this  information ;  but  D'Ar- 
genteau,  to  whose  misconduct  former  failures  had  been 
justly  attributed,   and  who  was  now  retained   by  the 
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♦   Letter  to  the  Executive  Dircctoi-} ,  CEuvrcs,  (onie  i.  p.  ". 
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Aulic  Council  as  second  in  command,  in  violation  of 
the  promises  they  had  made  to  the  veteran  leader, 
either  through  defective  judgment  or  treachery,  neg- 
lected the  instructions  imparted  to  him,  and  did  not 
advance  his  troops  to  Montenotte  until  four  days  after 
the  appointed  time.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  great  error 
of  the  Austrian  general,  that  he  too  much  extended 
his  line,  and  weakened  his  centre;  other  faults  are 
mentioned,  and  some  suspicions  assigned  to  account 
for  the  ill-fate  of  the  imperialists  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
tenotte, which  began  the  campaign,  and  in  which  the 
French  were  completely  victorious.  Without  de- 
scribing the  particulars  of  the  conflicts,  or  dwelling  on 
acts  of  individual  heroism,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
Bonaparte  in  person  led  to  the  attack  the  divisions  of 
Augereau  and  Massena ;  that  the  Austrian  division, 
under  d'Argenteau,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat,  which  soon  became  a  flight,  and,  by 
a  circuitous  route,  gained  an  isolated  position  at  Pe- 
retto,  three  leagues  beyond  Dego,  the  key  of  the  Aus- 
trian line  of  operations,  leaving  open  to  the  French  a 
free  passage  into  Italy.  Bonaparte  effected  the  plan 
of  dividing  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Sardinia,  by 
another  engagement,  the  result  of  profoundly  skilful 
dispositions,  which  was  fought  three  days  afterward  at 
Millesimo.  The  victory  gained  by  the  French  Ge- 
neral was  in  every  respect  of  the  highest  importance  ; 
the  slaughter  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of  his  op- 
ponents ;  the  territory  he  gained  facilitated  his  junc- 
tion with  those  by  whom  he  was  to  be  reinforced; 
he  took  immense  quantities  of  ammunition,  provisions 
and  stores,  besides  about  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  This 
loss,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  allies  to 
repair,  converted  the  penury  of  the  French,  both  in 
arms  and  necessaries,  into  plenty  and  affluence. 

Making  a  brave  and  not  injudicious,  though  un- 
successful, effort  to  retrieve  some  portion  of  their  losses, 
seven  thousand  picked  men  of  the  Austrian  army,  un- 
der General  Wuckapovick,  attacked  the  French  in  the 
village  of  Dego,  and  at  first  threw  them  into  disorder; 
but  succours  speedily  arrived,  the  whole  army  was  put 
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ill  motion,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  the  Aus-       ^cvn 
trians,  having  lost  half  their  force,  were  obhged  to  re- 


treat toward  Tortona,  by  the  roads  of  Acqui  and  Ga-        i796. 
vi*.     Pursuing  exactly  the  course  suggested   by  his  cesse^^'ofihe' 
first  instructions,  Bonaparte  captured  the  intrenched  French. 
camp  at  Ceva,  gained  the  battle  of  Mondovi;  and  Mas-  ^'"^• 
sena   took  the  town  of  Cherasco,  an  important  post, 
yielding  an  immense  booty.     The  Austrian  and  Sar- 
dinian forces  were  now  effectually  separated,  and  the 
French  menaced  a  speedy  attack  on  Turin. 

Revolutionary  means  to  forward  the  views  of  France  state  of 
had  not  been  neglected.     There  was  in  the  Sardinian  *^'^'"'^'"'''' 
capital  a  large  party,  who,  adopting  the  modern  system 
of  judging,  thought  they  best  displayed  their  patriot- 
ism by  resisting  the  government  of  their  country,  and 
provided  most  effectually  for  their  own  independence 
and  happiness  by  furthering  the  projects  of  the  enemy. 
Victor  Amadeus  was  not  endowed  with  talents  ade- 
quate to  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  his 
efforts,  if  not  always  unwise,  were  unfortunate.     He 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  French  by  commanding  a 
levy  en  masse  of  all  his  unmarried  subjects  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  ;    but  his  edict  produced  more  rebels 
than  soldiers.     Fearful  of  being  besieged  in  his  own 
capital,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  did  not   suffi- 
ciently estimate,  and  justly  mistrustful  of  the  loyalty 
of  his  subjects,  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  The  King 
conqueror,  and  solicited  a  suspension  of  arms,  prepa-  ^'^  '^'*^  ^'^^'^^' 
ratory  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Although  this  was  one  of  the  results  most  desired  ^^J^J'^.^j,  ^^ 
in  the  campaign,  Bonaparte  received  the  proposition  Bonaparte. 
with  loftiness  and  an  appearance  of  indifference.  His 
answer  to  General  Colli  was,  "The  executive  Directory 
"  has  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  treating  for  peace  ; 
"  the  King,  your  master's  plenipotentiary,  must  there- 
"  fore  go  to  Paris,  or  await,  at  Genoa,  the  plenipoten- 

*  Bonaparte,  in  his  rlispatcli  to  the  Dircctoiy,  asserted  that  Beanlieu  himself 
led  this  attack  ;  but  a  writer  of  nndoulitcd  information  says  that  the  Anstrian 
General  was  far  distant,  and  observes  that  this  groundless  assertion,  -which  would 
be  iniaccoiHitablc  in  ordinary  periods,  is  easily  explained  in  a  time  uf  revolntion  ; 
adding,  that  it  was  of  importance  to  Bonaparte,  in  the  commencement  of  his  ca- 
reer, to  fascinate  the  minds  of  men  by  extraordinary  statements.— Homme  d'Etat, 
turn,  iii.p.  31.3. 
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"  tiaries  which  may  be  sent  by  the  French  government. 
"  The  miUtary  and  moral  position  of  the  two  armies 
"  renders  a  pure  and  simple  suspension  of  arms  im- 
"  possible.  I  am  convinced  that  my  government  will 
"  grant  you  honourable  conditions ;  but  I  cannot  in- 
"  terrupt  my  march  on  mere  vague  presumptions. 
"  To  attain  your  end  and  spare  any  useless,  and  there- 
"  fore  unwarrantable,  effusion  of  blood,  you  must  put 
"  me  in  possession,  at  your  own  choice,  of  two  of  the 
"  fortresses,  Coni,  Alessandria,  or  Tortona ;  and  then, 
"  without  pursuing  hostilities,  we  may  await  the  con- 
"  elusion  of  negotiations." 

Coni  and  Alessandria  were  readily  surrendered ; 
and  Bonaparte  explained  to  the  directors  that,  having 
possession  of  these  fortresses,  together  with  Ceva  and 
other  posts  in  Piedmont,  they  might  either  grant  or 
refuse  peace.  If  they  determined  to  continue  hos- 
tilities, he  would  keep  possession  of  the  ceded  for- 
tresses, and  march  upon  Turin ;  but  if  they  resolved 
to  dethrone  the  King,  he  requested  that  they  would 
keep  him  in  play  for  a  few  decades,  to  make  operations 
the  more  certain.  An  immediate  revolution  in  Pied- 
mont was  not  to  be  expected  ;  time  would  produce  it ; 
but  the  minds  of  the  people  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
an  event ;  and,  even  if  they  desired  it,  they  were  not 
to  expect  that  the  expense  of  effecting  it  would  be , 
borne  by  France.  Should  the  Directory  think  peace 
desirable,  they  might  peremptorily  dictate  the  terms. 
Such  Avas  the  position  in  which,  in  less  than  a  month 
after  commencing  his  first  campaign,  this  young  ge- 
neral had  placed  his  country*. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  having  acquiesced  in  all 
the  terms  required  of  him,  obtained  an  armistice, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and,  be- 
side the  towns  and  fortresses  already  mentioned,  the 
French  remained  masters  of  all  the  country  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  with  permission  to  cross  the 
Po  beyond  Valenza,  and  a  free  passage  through  the 
King's  dominions.     Beaulieu  found  it  necessary,  for 


*  (Envres  de  Napoleon,  tome  1.  pp.  13  to  17. 
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the  protection  of  the  Milanese,  to  take  a  position  be-       xcvii 
tween  the  Po  and  the  rivers  Tercino  and  Terdoppio. 


Alarmed  at  this  event,  the  Dakes  of  Parma  and  Mo-        i79g. 
dena  purchased  a  truce  at  a  large  price,  in  money,  TnLwUh 
horses,  oxen,  and  provisions.  ^™^  '^"'^ 

The  French  had  already  passed  the  Po  ;  and  their  7^  IJ'^'^' 
advanced  guard  was,  in  the  front  of  the  Austrian  rear.  The  bridge  of 
posted  in  front  of  Lodi.     The  bridge,  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  cross,  was  judiciously  enfiladed 
by  cannon,   and  it  was  not  expected  that  a  passage 
could  be  effected  by  force ;    but  the  persevering  bra- 
very of  the  French,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations 
and  the   example  of  their   commander,   surmounted 
every  obstacle ;  and  at  the  expense,  it  is  said,  of  four 
thousand  lives,  the  point  was  gained.     This  conquest, 
if  dearly  bought,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte,  highly 
to  be  valued.     "  It  gives  the  republic,"  he  said,  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  Carnot*,  "the  whole  of  Lom-  n. 
"  bardy.     In  your  calculations,  you  may  proceed  as  if  Bcmaplit^- 
"  I  were  already  in  possession  of  Milan.     I  shall  not 
"  go  there  to-morrow,  because  I  mean  to  pursue  Beau- 
"  lieu,  and  avail  myself  of  his  insanity  to  beat  him 
"  once  more.      It  is  possible  that  I  may  soon  attack 
"  Mantua ;  and  if  I  carry  that  place,  nothing  can  pre- 
"  vent  me  from  penetrating  into  Bavaria :  in  two  de- 
"  cades  I  may  be  in  the  heart  of  Germany.     Could 
"  not  you  combine  my  motions  with  the  operations  of 
"  the  other  two  armies'?     I  suppose  there  is  already 
"  fighting  on  the  Rhine :  were  the  armistice  to  con- 
"  tinue,  the  army  of  Italy  would  be  crushed."      He 
desired  such  information  as  would  guide  him  in  the  de- 
termination to  enter  the  Tyrol,  or  limit  himself  to  the 
Adige ;  and  he  observed  how  worthy  of  the  republic 
it  would  be  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  when  their  three 
armies  were  united  in  the  heart  of  Bavaria,  or  of  the 
astonished  Austria;  adding,  that  if  a  forward  move- 
ment of  the  two  armies  of  the  Phine  were  determined 
on,  he  would  pass  the  Tyrol  before  the  Emperor  could 
seriously  entertain  a  suspicion  of  his  design. 

In  some  particulars,  these  anticipations  and  reso-  The  Directory 


CEuvres  dc  Napoleon,  tome  i   page  38  ;  Hoiiimo  d'Etivt,  tome  iii.  page  317. 
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^^,^-      lutions  were  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  views  of 
the  Directory,  recently  communicated  to  him  by  Car- 
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1796.  not;  but  his  growing  greatness  already  began  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  the  fears  of  a  government,  which,  owing 
its  origin  to  accident,  could  not,  without  alarm,  observe 
the  progress  of  a  man  who,  uniting  in  himself  the  high 
qualities  of  bravery,  prudence,  and  sagacity,  had  ac- 
quired the  confidence  and  love  of  the  army,  the  admi- 
ration of  the  officers  who  served  with  him,  the  applause 
of  all  France,  and  had  in  so  short  a  period  rendered 
himself  the  wonder  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  They 
were  anxious  to  deprive  him,  by  indirect  means,  of  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  a  project  which  his 
rapidly  growing  successes  rendered  at  once  more 
desirable  and  more  difficult. 
His  entry  into  Bomo  ou  the  wiug  of  couquost,  Bouaparto  easily 
captured  Pizzighitone ;  and,  having  sent  Massena  be- 
fore him  to  receive  the  submission  of  Milan,  entered 
that  city,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  in  the  triumphal 
style  of  a  conqueror ;  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace 
of  the  Archduke,  dismissed  the  government  formed  by 
that  prince,  and  estabHshed  one  of  his  own,  composed 
entirely  of  devoted  partizans  of  France.  While  he 
thus  made  himself  uncontrolled  master  of  Lombardy, 
the  Directory  was  proceeding  in  the  project  of  placing 
his  troops  under  the  command  of  Kellerman,  while  he 
should  be  sent  on  an  expedition  against  Rome  and 
Naples. 
]8.  They  explained  their  project  in  these  terms.     He 

Plans  an-         ^yj^g  ^q  commaud  the  army  which  was  to  secure  the 
him.  possession  of  al]  Italy;  Kellerman,  that  in  the  Mila- 

nese. To  Bonaparte  were  reserved  the  columns  des- 
tined to  chastise  the  English  at  Leghorn,  make  London 
tremble,  and  decide  the  fate  of  Corsica;  by  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  this  plan,  which  the  Directory 
said  they  considered  more  important  than  a  dan- 
gerous expedition  to  the  Tyrol,  he  would  shake  the 
tiara  of  the  pretended  head  of  the  church,  and  impose 
on  the  King  of  Naples  conditions  of  peace  no  less 
advantageous  to  France  than  disastrous  to  the  per- 
fidious English. 
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As  the  first  means  of  averting  this  calamitous  ar-      ^"y  ^ 
rangcment,  Bonaparte  speedily  sent  to  Paris  his  aid- 


de-camp,  Murat,  who,  jointly  with  Josephine,  used  1796. 
their  best  persuasions  with  Carnot,  and  with  Barras,  ^'^sistcd. 
whose  rigour  was  subdued  by  the  douceur  of  a  mil- 
lion (£'42,000).  In  his  official  and  confidential  letters 
he  shewed  a  loftiness  and  firmness  of  mind  sufficient 
to  confirm  the  fears,  while  it  quelled  the  spirit,  of  those 
who  thought  to  depress  him.  "  To  join  Kellerman 
"  with  me  in  Italy,"  he  said,  "  is  to  ruin  every  thing: 
"  I  cannot  willingly  serve  with  a  man  who  thinks  him- 
"  self  the  first  general  in  Europe;  and,  besides,  I  think 
"  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones. 
"  I  have  made  the  campaign,"  he  said  in  another  dis- 
patch, "  without  consulting  any  one ;  nor  could  I  have 
"  effected  any  thing,  had  I  been  obliged  to  conform  to 
"  another  man's  views.  If  you  impose  restrictions  on 
"  me,  and  oblige  me  to  regulate  my  steps  by  directions 
"  from  commissioners  of  government ;  if  they  are  to 
"  change  my  movements,  diminish  or  augment  my 
"  forces,  expect  no  good  results ;  if  you  weaken  your 
"  means  by  separating  your  troops  ;  if  you  break  up 
"  the  unity  of  military  conception,  with  grief  I  tell 
"  you  that  you  will  have  lost  the  fairest  opportunity 
"  of  making  all  Italy  bend  to  your  laws;  your  conduct 
"  will  have  more  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  cam- 
"  paign  than  if  the  Emperor  were  to  send  to  Beaulieu 
"  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  men."  These  The  directors 
modes  of  persuasion,  and  perhaps  the  still  greater  submit, 
influence  of  fear  of  the  people,  should  they  give  um- 
brage to  the  favourite  general,  induced  the  Directory 
to  adopt  his  views ;  and  Carnot  announced,  in  sub- 
missive terms,  their  entire  acquiescence.  Kellerman 
was  to  remain  at  Chambery;  and  Bonaparte,  at  his 
own  discretion,  to  adjourn  or  prosecute  his  expedition 
against  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Naples  :  the  military 
operations  against  Germany  and  Mantua  would  be 
dependent  on  his  success  against  Beaulieu ;  and,  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulty  of  sending  directions  from  Paris, 
the  government  gave  him  the  greatest  latitude  of  ac- 
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tion ;  thus  reducing  their  commissioners,  Salicetti  and 
Garreau,  to  mere  cyphers*. 

Following  now  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  Bona- 
parte proceeded  from  conquest  to  conquest,  sometimes 
unopposed,  sometimes  wresting  a  victory  from  the 
hands  of  brave  antagonists,  but  always  successful. 

Alarmed  at  impending  danger,  the  King  of  Naples 
and  the  Pope  solicited  peace.  The  King  of  Naples 
obtained  an  armistice,  for  reasons  and  with  views  of 
policy  which  Bonaparte  explained,  without  reserve, 
to  the  Directory.  "  By  the  armistice,"  he  says,  "  we 
"  obtain  these  results.  We  deprive  the  Austrians  of 
"  two  thousand  four  hundred  cavalry ;  we  deprive  the 
"  English  of  five  men  of  war  and  several  frigates ;  and 
"  we  cast  additional  disfavour  on  coalitions.  If  you 
"  make  peace  Avith  Naples,  you  will  have  weakened 
"  Austria ;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power 
"  to  make  prisoners  of  all  those  cavalry;  and  the  step 
"  taken  by  Naples  will  displease  the  coalition."  It 
would  not  be  worth  while,  he  observed,  to  march 
twenty-five  days  in  July  and  August,  to  meet  sickness 
or  death,  while  the  Austrian  army  in  the  Tyrol,  re- 
freshed by  repose  and  augmented  by  reinforcements, 
might  regain  in  the  autumn  all  they  had  lost  in  the 
spring.  By  means  of  this  armistice,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  dictate  terms  to  the  Pope,  who  was  issuing 
a  bull  against  those  in  France  who,  under  pretence  of 
religion,  were  preaching  up  civil  warf.  He  intimated 
also  his  intention  to  attack  Bologna  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight ;  and  within  that  time  he  was  in  possession 
of  that  rich  and  beautiful  city,  as  well  as  of  Modena  ; 
and  the  Pope  was  permitted  to  purchase  an  armistice 
at  the  price  of  twenty-one  millions  (£875,000)  in 
money,  beside  other  great  and  valuable  sacrifices.  He 
next  pursued  his  project  against  Venice,  displaying 
throughout  consummate  duplicity  and  perfidy.  When 
in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu,  who  had  retreated  beyond  the 


'  Chiefly  from  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iii.  pp.318  to  353,  and  CEuvres  de 
Napoleon,  tome  i.  pp.  30,  52. 

t   CEuvres  de  Napoleon,  tome  i.  page  48. 
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Mincio,  he  represented  to  the  senate  that  his  army  had       chap. 

•  •  XCVII 

braved  the  most  difficult  obstacles  to  deliver  the  fairest  ^ 
portion  of  Europe  from  the  iron  yoke  of  proud  Austria.  i^gg. 
Victory,  going  hand  in  hand  with  justice,  had  crowned 
their  efforts ;  but  to  reach  the  Austrian  general  in  his 
present  position,  the  French  army  must  cross  over  the 
neutral  territory  of  Venice,  but  would  never  forget  the 
long  amity  that  bound  the  two  republics  to  each  other. 
Religion,  government,  and  customs,  should  be  respected, 
and  every  thing  supplied  to  his  troops  regularly  paid 
for  in  money. 

Beaulieu  had  taken  possession  of  Peschiera,  a 
town  which  might  have  been  strongly  fortified,  but  had 
been  neglected.  The  French,  unmindful  of  their  own 
conduct  in  violating  the  neutral  territory,  and  occupy- 
ing Brescia,  Crema,  and  Bergamo,  treated  this  as  a 
treacherous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Venice,  and 
prepared  to  exact  vengeance.  Their  army  took  pos-  2'.)tii. 
session  of  Pavia,  and  then,  crossing  the  Mincio,  de- 
feated the  Austrians,  after  a  severely  contested  action 
at  Borghetta,  and  so  became  masters  of  Peschiera. 

They  then  proceeded  to  Verona,  threatening  to  vcroua. 
burn  it  to  the  ground,  to  avenge  the  French  blood 
which  had  been  shed  at  Borghetta.  Their  transactions 
at  this  defenceless  place  conferred  on  them  no  honour, 
although  the  conduct  of  the  republic  of  Venice  was,  in 
one  respect,  disgraceful.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  had,  Eigiit^e'enth. 
for  some  time,  found  a  refuge  at  Verona ;  but  the 
French  pretended  that  he  was  contriving  plots  against 
their  country ;  the  senate  replied,  that  their  affording 
this  asylum  to  misfortune  had  met  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  even  in  the  days  of  Robes- 
pierre ;  and  that,  Louis  being  a  Venetian  noble,  they 
took  pride  in  affording  him  the  due  protection.  Bo- 
naparte indignantly  answered,  that,  by  giving  shelter  Boniipiirie"  " 
to  the  pretender  to  the  Crown  of  France,  Venice  had 
declared  herself  the  enemy  of  the  republic ;  and  he 
announced  a  strong  inclination  to  burn  Verona,  for 
having  dared  to  consider  herself  the  capital  of  the 
French  empire.  As  the  republican  army  approached, 
the  senate  abated   their  resolution,   and  the  podesta 


Louis  the 


Remon- 
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CHAP.      announced  to  the  Kiner  the  altered  intentions  of  his 
government.      Louis,  with  becoming   spirit,   desired 


1796_        that  his  name  might  be  erased  from   the  record  of 
Concession  of  nobility,  the  golden  book,   and  that  a  sword  which 
Henry  the  Fourth  had  presented  to  them  should  be 
returned.     The  first  request  was  readily  granted :  to 
the  second  they  alleged,  that,  their  ancestors  having 
advanced  eleven  millions  (£458,000)  to  the  French 
monarch,  they  had  a  right  to  retain  the   sword  as   a 
deposit;  an  answer,  a  French  author  observes*,  very 
fit  for  a  pawnbroker,  but  extremely  indecent  in  such 
The  French     high  pcrsonagcs.      Soou  was  their  power  to  abuse 
L^Ilfof Verona    authority  terminated;  Massena  fij-st,  and,  after  him, 
June  3.  Bonaparte,  entered  the  town ;  both  were  received  with 

prostrate  submission,  and  Verona  ceased  to  be  inde- 
pendent. Bonaparte  acknowledged  that  the  com- 
plaints advanced  against  the  government  of  Venice 
were  utterly  unfounded.  "  The  truth  of  the  aff'air  of 
"  Peschiera,"  he  said,  "  is,  that  Beaulieu  deceived  them; 
"  he  required  a  passage  for  fifty  men,  and  then  took 
"  possession  of  the  town.  If  your  aim  is  to  draw  five 
"  or  six  millions  from  Venice,  I  have  nursed  up  this 
"  kind  of  rupture  on  purpose  for  you.  You  may  re- 
"  quire  of  them  indemnities  for  the  battle  of  Bor- 
"  ghetto ;  if  you  have  more  decided  intentions,  I  think 
"  you  had  better  keep  up  this  subject  of  discord ;  in- 
"  struct  me  what  you  mean  to  do,  and  await  the  favour- 
"  able  moment  of  which  I  will  avail  myself,  according 
"  to  circumstances ;  for  we  must  not  have  all  the  world 
Exactions  "  upou  our  hauds  at  once-j"."  The  Directory,  who,  a 
from  Venice,  mouth  before,  had  told  him  that  Venice  might  be 
treated  as  a  neutral,  but  not  as  a  friendly,  power,  now 
answered  that  there  could  be  no  inconvenience  in  act- 
ing toward  her  with  firmness.  This  principle  was  dis- 
played in  the  exaction  of  a  loan  of  twelve  millions 
(£500,000),  to  be  secured  on  the  debt  contracted  by 
Holland ;  and  the  sum  was  to  be  carried  to  the  account 

*  Dictionnaire  des  Batailles,  tome  iv.  p.  200. 

t  Letter  to  the  Directory,    7th  June,   1796.      CEuvres    de    Bonaparte, 
tomfe  i.  p.  50. 
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of  money  deposited  by  the  King  and  government  of      Jcvn 
England  in  the  Venetian  treasury. 


Unable  to  contend  against  an  army  superior  to  him        1796. 
in  numbers,  and  flushed  with  conquest,  Beaulieu  g-ar-  i"^^  '^;  ^ 

'  .   ,       ,   .  ,        ^         ,'  1    ^.   1      Retreat  of 

risoned  Mantua  with  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  with  BcauUeu. 
the  residue  of  his  force,  amounting  to  only  fifteen 
thousand,  retired  into  the  Tyrol,  having  first  explicitly 
declared  his  opinion,  that  unless  the  Emperor  could 
immediately  send  him  a  reinforcement  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  he  ought,  on  the  best  terms  he  could  pro- 
cure, to  make  peace.  This  demand  not  being  com- 
plied with,  and  the  Emperor,  resenting  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  expressed,  Beaulieu  resigned  the  com- 
mand to  Melas,  and  totally  withdrew  himself  from 
military  service*. 

If,  as  in  Venice,  the  laws  of  neutrality  had  little  capture  of 
effect,  where  the  lure  of  gain  was  tendered,  a  treaty  of  Leghorn. 
peace  was  not  likely  to  be  respected  where  the  same 
temptation  was  rendered  additionally  inviting  by  the 
thought  of  inflicting  injury  on  an  enemy  implacably 
hated.  Under  pretence  that  the  commerce  and  navy 
of  England  were  too  much  favoured,  and  without  any 
complaint  or  expostulation,  Bonaparte,  by  command  of 
his  government,  directed  General  Vaubois  with  his 
division  to  invade  the  Tuscan  territory.  To  deceive 
the  English,  he  appeared  to  direct  his  march  toward 
Pisa  and  Florence ;  but,  suddenly  changing  his  direc- 
tion, he  entered  Leghorn.  Apprized  indirectly  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  the  majority  of  merchants,  acting  '^^'^' 
under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Windham,  the  minister  of 
Great  Britain,  made  such  strenuous  exertions,  that,  in 
two  days,  twenty-three  English  ships  found  a  safe 
refuge  in  Corsica,  carrying  away  almost  all  the  British 
property  in  the  warehouses,  and  a  large  supply  of 
bullocks  for  the  fleet.  A  few  English  subjects  disre- 
garded tlie  advice,  and  confided  in  the  governor's  pro- 
mises of  protection ;  their  property  alone  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who,  in  revenge  for  their  disap- 
pointment of  more  ample  plunder,  destroyed  a  rich 

•   Ilummc  d'Etat,  tome  iii.  p.  3G0. 
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factory,  established  for  the  reception  of  British  manu- 
factures and  merchandize  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  To  this  measure  succeeded  a  command,  issued 
by  Bonaparte  himself,  to  examine  the  books  in  count- 
ing houses  and  the  inventories  of  warehouses,  to  ascer- 
tain the  property  of  England  or  English  merchants, 
the  Emperor,  the  Empress  of  Russia;  in  fine,  to  princes 
or  individuals  belonging  to  the  nations  with  which  the 
French  were  at  war ;  and  to  discover  all  goods  de- 
posited for  their  use  with  any  merchant  of  Leghorn. 
This  measure  had  the  efi"ect  of  depriving  the  English 
of  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  except  Corsica; 
but  it  was  more  injurious  to  its  authors  than  to  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed ;  neutral  nations  regarded 
with  suspicion  the  merchants  of  France ;  and  General 
Vaubois,  a  frank,  honourable  soldier,  regretting  to  see 
himself  the  instrument  of  such  exactions,  hastily 
quitted  Florence  and  rejoined  the  army*. 

Sensible  of  its  importance  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
further  project  of  plundering  and  subjugating  Genoa, 
Venice,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  Naples,  Bona- 
parte occupied  himself  seriously  in  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
At  first  he  hoped  to  capture  it  by  a  coup-de-main ;  but, 
that  failing,  it  was  formally  invested  and  summoned-j*. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  in  other  quarters;  but,  considering  the 
extraordinary  events  already  recorded,  and  anticipating 
the  prodigious  circumstances  which  for  twenty  ensuing 
years  marked  the  Hfe  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  not  unfit  to 
ofi'er  a  few  observations.  In  this  short  warfare  of  four 
months,  he  displayed  all  the  features,  good  and  bad, 
by  which,  as  an  individual,  he  was  afterward  distin- 
guished. His  bravery,  the  piercing  rapidity  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  perception,  his  sudden  determination 
and  unhesitating  action,  the  greatness  of  his  plans,  and 


*  CEuvres  de  Napoleon,  tomei.  p.  71.  Lacr^telle,  tome  xiii.  p.  188. — 
Homme  d'Etat,  tome  ill.  p.  413. 

t  To  appreciate  justly  the  profound  treachery  with  which  these  attempts 
were  to  be  conducted,  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  the  course  of  Napoleon's  corres- 
pondence, both  public  and  confidential, with  the  Directory  and  their  ministers  and 
agents  in  foreign  courts,  as  detailed  in  the  Moniteur,  and  in  the  collection  already 
so  often  referred  to,  called  CEuvres  de  Napoleon. 
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his  fertility  in  resources,  are  above  all  praise  and  almost 
all  comparison.  In  the  command  of  his  army,  he  had 
shewn  himself,  not  only  an  excellent  general,  but  a  i796. 
profound  politician;  gaining  the  love  and  personal 
affection  of  all  the  soldiery,  he  inspired  all  the  officers 
with  so  much  respect  or  fear  that  no  one  dared  to 
contest  his  ascendancy  or  oppose  his  measures.  His 
addresses  to  his  troops,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
this  effect,  may  be  considered  as  models  of  eloquence, 
in  the  right  sense  of  the  word.  In  his  position,  glar- 
ing metaphors  or  periods  classically  turned  would  have 
been  of  little  use ;  and  vain  glorious  boasts,  unattended 
with  immediate  results,  would  have  been  unavailing ; 
but  he  made  those  impressive  appeals  to  the  pride  and 
the  feelings  of  his  followers  which  inflamed  at  once 
their  passions  and  their  hopes;  he  was  not  sparing 
of  personal  commendations  to  any  who  distinguished 
themselves,  and  in  his  public  dispatches  attributed  to 
them,  by  name,  exploits  utterly  surpassing  belief, 
but  calculated  to  inflame  pride  and  inspire  emula- 
tion*. Yet,  while  he  exacted  rigid  discipline  and  im- 
plicit obedience  in  service,  he  dwelt  upon  their  wants, 
and  indicated  the  relief  of  them  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  that,  toward  the  vanquished,  no  restraint  would 
be  imposed  on  cupidity  or  licentiousness.  In  his  dis-  • 
patches  he  had  often  occasion  to  describe  the  wretched 
state  of  his  army,  which  was  not  utterly  removed, 
although  success  afforded  some  alleviation.  For  pub- 
lic purposes,  enormous  tributes  were  imposed  on 
every  enemy  who  was  subdued ;  every  neutral  who 
was  terrified,  and  every  friendly  power  who  w^as  in- 
vaded, was  made,  by  rigid  requisitions,  to  yield  even 
beyond  its  political  means  to  the  exactions  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

The  sums  acquired  w^ere  generally  transmitted  to 
Paris,  where  the  irreparable  derangement  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  impossibility  of  devising  means  of  sup- 
ply, rendered  them  peculiarly  acceptable.     Bonaparte 


•  Str,  for  example,  his  (li.siiiilch  to  the  Direclory  of  Gth  July,  17'J6,  CEuvres, 
tome  i.  p.  72. 
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seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  superiority  he 
thus  acquired  over  his  rulers,  when  he  wrote  to  them 
in  terms  approaching  to  contumely :  "  I  send  you," 
he  said,  "  a  dozen  millions  (£500,000) ;  they  will  not 
"  come  amiss  to  your  army  on  the  Rhine." 

It  would  be  useless  to  specify  the  various  sums 
thus  exacted  ;  but  one  mode  of  plunder  is  sufficient  to 
stigmatize  this  campaign,  and  reduce  those  who  ought 
to  have  emulated  the  character  of  civilized  heroes  to 
mere  predatory  barbarians;  it  is  the  seizure  of  the 
most  esteemed  works  of  art,  the  pride  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  sending  them 
to  Paris.  To  make  this  plunder  effectual,  a  com- 
mittee of  artists  was  deputed  to  attend  the  progress 
of  the  army  and  regulate  its  robberies ;  and  a  museum 
was  established  in  the  French  capital,  that  the  people 
might  be  gratified,  not  with  the  productions  of  native 
genius,  but  with  those  which,  wanting  talent  to  create, 
they  had  the  cruelty  to  steal*.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
this  plunder,  in  the  full  perception  of  the  peculation 
which  he  had  the  desire  but  not  the  power  to  repress, 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte  were  unsullied.  He  came  to 
the  command  a  poor  man ;  and,  although  he  might, 
without  a  chance  of  reproach,  have  appropriated  to 
himself  an  ample  portion  of  the  spoils ;  although 
terrified  or  vanquished  sovereigns  tendered  to  him 
sums  which  might  have  created,  where  it  had  not 
previously  existed,  a  love  of  lucre,  he  never  presented 
an  empty  purse  to  have  it  filled  with  gold,  or  a  casket 
that  might  be  replenished  with  diamonds :  he  had  no 
money  beyond  the  fair  amount  of  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances; no  trophies,  except  some  flags  and  other  honorary 
trifles  which  the  Directory  presented  to  his  acceptance. 

His  forbearance  was  not  followed  as  an  example : 
the  frauds  committed  by  the  commissaries  in  all  depart- 
ments were  highly  disapproved  by  the  Directory ;  and 
Bonaparte,  sensible  of  the  evil  effects  they  produced, 


•  I  forbear  to  expatiate  on  this  odious  subject:  the  well-judged  sentiment 
of  a  French  gentleman  may  be  seen  in  Lacretelle,  tome  xiii.  p  172;  for  those  of 
a  British  author  equally  sensible  and  just,  see  SirWalter  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon, 
vol.  iii.  p.  142. 
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made  great  efforts  to  abolish  them;  but,  seeing  the      xcwii 

violence  used  in  obtaining  supplies,  and  the  chicanery  ._! . 

in  paying  and  accounting  for  them,  every  officer  in-  1796. 
dulged  in  similar  acts  ;  and  the  soldiery,  stimulated  by 
their  own  desires,  and  encouraged  by  such  examples, 
indulged  in  their  utmost  extent  their  propensities  to 
plunder  and  licentiousness.  When  the  repetition  of 
scenes,  too  disgusting  to  be  mentioned,  aroused  indig- 
nation, and  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers  avenged 
tlieir  dishonour  on  the  perpetrators,  then  the  san- 
guinary ferocity  of  the  commander  displayed  itself; 
and,  because  French  blood  had  been  shed,  victims  were 
devoted  to  the  musket  and  the  bayonet ;  towns  were 
threatened  with  general  conflagration ;  and,  to  shew 
that  the  menace  was  not  used  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  terror,  the  town  of  Binasco,  in  the  Milanese,  was, 
by  command  of  Bonaparte  himself,  mercilessly  con- 
sumed, and  every  building,  public  and  private,  de- 
stroyed*. 

As  a  measure  preparatory  to  the  approaching  cam-  Campaign  in 
paign  in  Germany,  French  influence  had  obtained  from     '•'^'"^"y- 
the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  the  establishment  of  a  new  line 
of  neutrality,  and  appointed  what  was  called  a  federa- 
tive army  for  its  preservation,  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  of  the  north  of  Germanyj-.     It  was 
not  expected,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
that  the  army  of  Italy  would  have  been  so  much  in 
advance  of  the  other  two ;  for,  whatever  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  young  commander,  it  could  not  be 
anticipated  that  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  aided  by  such 
officers  as  Kleber,  Marceau,  Bernadotte,  Desaix,  Saint 
Cyr,  Ney,  Soult,  Oudinot,  Lecourbe,  and  Richepanse, 
would  have  been  unable  to  commence  their  operations 
until  those  of  Bonaparte  had  been  attended  with  such  ^j^^  Archduke 
signal  glory  and  success.     After  much  discussion  and  Chariea 
cabal  at  Vienna,  the  command,  which  C'lerfaye  had  "'^"""^"^«- 
resigned,  was  confided  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  bro- 
ther of  the  Emperor ;  a  prince  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 

•   For  the  passages,  not  parlii-iilarly  notcil,  I  have  coiisullcd  the  historical  and 
biographical  works  relating  to  the  tiini^s  and  to  Napoleon, 
t"   Honune  d'lital,  tome  iii.  p.  374.  et  seqij. 
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who,  notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of  his  health, 
shewed  a  vigorous  mind  in  conceiving,  and  a  brilUant 
courage  in  executing,  military  plans.  He  was  opposed 
to  Jourdan,  while  the  army  to  act  against  Moreau  was 
led  by  the  intrepid  and  experienced  veteran  Wurmser. 
The  situation  of  the  Imperial  and  French  armies 
in  Germany  is  thus  described.  The  Rhine  separated 
them  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  to  the  environs 
of  Spires,  wher^  it  ceased  to  be  their  common  barrier. 
Beyond  that  city,  the  cantonments,  which  they  respect- 
ively occupied  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues  from  each 
other,  extended  across  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the 
Duchy  of  Deuxponts,  and  the  Hundsruck.  The  line 
occupied  by  the  Imperial  army  passed  through  the 
town  of  Spires,  Neustadt,  Kayserslautern,  Kussel,  and 
from  thence,  crossing  the  Nahe,  terminated  at  the 
Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baccharach.  At  this 
point,  that  river  again  became  the  common  separation, 
and  continued  so  to  beyond  Cologne,  between  the  river 
Sieg  and  the  town  of  Dusseldorf.  The  two  armies 
divided  between  them  the  space  from  the  river  to  the 
last-mentioned  fortress,  before  which  the  French  had 
an  intrenched  camp.  The  Imperialists  occupied,  on 
the  Rhine,  the  strong  fortresses  of  Philipsburg,  Man- 
heim,  Mentz,  and  Ehrenbreitstein.  The  French  pos- 
sessed on  the  upper  Rhine  those  of  Alsace,  and  on  the 
lower  Rhine  that  of  Dusseldorf.  The  French  armies 
were  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men, 
while  the  Imperialists  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  In  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  armistice,  the  Archduke  gave  ten  days'  notice  of  its 
termination ;  and,  anxious  to  commence  operations  on 
the  offensive,  the  French  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
IMeuse  made  an  irruption  into  Germany.  The  objects 
intended  to  be  achieved  were,  a  diversion  which  should 
prevent  the  sending  detachments  of  the  Imperial  army 
to  Italy ;  the  separation  of  the  princes  of  the  empire 
from  the  head;  the  raising  of  contributions,  and  the 
possession  of  some  principal  fortresses,  such  as  Ehren- 
breitstein, Manheim,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Ulm.  Contrary 
to  the  system  so  well  enforced  and  so  vigorously  acted 
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upon  by  Bonaparte,  the  two  Imperial  generals  were 
quite  independent  of  each  other  ;  and  consequently  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  individuality  of  view,  will, 
and  action,  were  lost. 

Several  ingenious  manoeuvres  and  sanguinary  con- 
flicts took  place,  until  the  Court  of  Vienna,  found  it 
necessary  to  send  A^^urmser  into  Italy  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men  ;  a  resolution  which  the  French  had  learned 
by  means  of  their  spies  before  it  was  communicated  to 
the  Imperial  army,  and  formed  their  measures  accord- 
ingly. The  departure  of  so  large  a  body  from  the 
Upper  llhine,  created  an  opening  which  an  expedition 
of  the  Archduke  to  the  lower  llhine  would  not  per- 
mit liim  immediately  to  fill  up  :  and  Moreau,  taking 
advantage  of  the  crisis,  passed  over  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  captured  the  fort  of  Kehl,  which  was  ill 
defended,  or,  as  it  is  suggested,  treacherously  aban- 
doned by  the  Suabians,  and,  aided  by  Desaix,  captured 
Freydcnstadt  and  Rastadt,  defeated  the  Imperialists 
in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  to 
Eslingen.  The  Archduke,  judiciously  viewing  his 
situation,  advanced  to  encounter  Moreau,  and,  although 
attacked  at  a  disad^■antage,  maintained  his  ground  so 
bravely,  that  tlie  French  succeeded  only  in  compelling 
him  to  retreat  toward  Pfortzheim,  while  the  loss  on 
botli  sides  was  nearly  equal.  Alarmed  at  seeing  a 
portion  of  his  dominions  invaded,  and  trembhng  for 
the  residue,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  obtained  an 
armistice ;  and  Moreau  gained  the  advantage  of  de- 
taching one  potentate  from  the  cause  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  of  a  free  passage  for  his  troops  toward 
Bavaria. 

"^V^hile  their  success  lasted,  the  French  levied  a 
large  contribution  on  Frankfoit,  and  from  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  circle 
of  Suabin,  and  all  tlie  petty  princes  wlio  solicited  a 
suspension  of  arms.  Moreau  advanced  to  the  Danube  ; 
but  tlie  Archduke  contested  with  him  every  foot  of 
ground.  A  sanguinary  and  well-contested  conflict, 
which  took  place  at  Ncrcsheim,  although  no  victory 
could  be  claimed,  was  disastrous  to  the  Republicans. 
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Moreau,  enfeebled  and  straightened,  began  to  sur- 
.  round  himself  with  defensive  precautions.  Jourdan's 
army,  which,  with  little  opposition,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  made  confident  by  success,  relaxed  its  disci- 
pline, and,  occupied  in  pillage,  neglected  most  import- 
ant duties,  when  the  Archduke  opposed  to  him  a  de- 
tachment of  thirty  thousand  men,  brought  by  forced 
marches  from  the  army  opposed  to  Moreau,  and,  after 
a  brave  conflict,  routed  Bernadotte,  who  was  march- 
ing with  the  advanced  guard  towards  Ratisbon.  The 
peasantry,  in  revenge  for  recent  acts  of  rapacity  and 
cruelty,  fell  upon  the  scattered  detachments  of  the 
French,  and  obliged  them  to  convert  a  retreat,  begun 
in  good  military  order,  into  a  promiscuous  flight. 
Jourdan  fought  one  more  battle  between  Bamberg  and 
Wintzberg,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to 
retreat,  in  a  fortnight,  through  a  country,  the  conquest 
of  which  had  cost  him  two  months. 

Apprized  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which 
Jourdan  was  beset,  Moreau  detached  Desaix  with 
eighteen  thousand  men  to  trace  his  retreat ;  but  it  was 
too  rapid  for  his  endeavours.  The  contagion  of  dis- 
order began  to  infect  the  followers  of  Moreau;  and, 
justly  considering  that  the  well-being  of  France  de- 
pended, in  a  great  degree,  on  the  safety  of  his  army, 
he  commenced  a  retreat,  which  will  for  ever  be  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  war.  He  concentrated  his 
force,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  sixty  leagues,  from 
the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  Danube,  repassed  that 
river,  and  evacuated  Ulm,  and  having  gained  a  battle 
at  Biberach,  in  which  he  displayed  consummate  ge- 
neralship*, reached  and  traversed  the  difficult  passes  of 
the  Black  Forest,  sent  his  artillery  through  the  neu- 
tral territory  of  Switzerland,  and  with  a  broken,  but 
not  vanquished  army,  arrived  at  Fribourg,  Thus  one 
portion  of  Carnot's  plan  of  campaign  entirely  failed. 

In  their  consequences,  if  not  in  their  immediate 
effects,  these  events  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  England,  not  merely  as  an  ally  of  the  Empe- 

•  In  this  combat,  a  corps  of  emigrants,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and  his 
son  the  Due  D'Enghein,  displayed  great  bravery. 
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ror,  and  having  a  common  interest  with  him  in  the      ^^t^- 
result  of  hostiUties,  but  also  as  a  separate  and  individual 


power.  By  the  French,  the  importance  of  every  achieve-  i79g. 
nient,  the  advantage  of  every  acquisition,  was  estimated 
by  a  reference  to  the  ill  it  was  calculated  to  inflict  on 
England,  their  most  hated  enemy.  The  unprincipled 
expedition  against  Leghorn  was  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  English  plunder ;  and  if  the  immediate 
object  was  not  fully  attained,  an  advantage  resulted 
highly  gratifying  to  the  enemy. 

The  revolt  of  Corsica  had  always  been  bitterly  siatoof 
resented,  and  the  recovery  ardently  desired.  The  ^"'■''"•'^• 
people  of  that  island,  fickle,  restless,  and  incapable  of 
subjection  to  any  system  of  laws,  were  soon  disgusted 
with  a  constitution  establishing  a  house  of  Parliament, 
with  unlimited  freedom  of  debate,  and  a  viceroy. 
Jealousies  were  entertained  concerning  Paoli,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  discontented  at  seeing  that  station, 
which  he  considered  due  to  himself,  occupied  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliott ;  he  had  been  elected,  by  acclamation, 
president  of  the  Parliament,  but  declined  the  office, 
under  intimations  that  his  assuming  it  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Viceroy.  This  surmise  was  not  with- 
out foundation.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  suspicious  of  con- 
cealed designs  in  Paoli,  disfavoured  all  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  any  communication  with  him,  and,  on  no 
better  ground,  obliged  Colonel  Moore  to  leave  the 
island.  Beside  these,  and  many  other  peculiar  causes 
of  discontent,  the  constitution  in  its  whole  contrivance 
was  too  costly  for  a  poor,  and  too  full  of  restraints  for 
a  refractory,  population. 

A   faction,  favourable   to   France,  was    known   to  views  of 
exist,  and  daily  gathered  strength  ;  and  their  confidence  ^""'^i''^'''^- 
was  elated  by  the  increasing  renown  of  their  country- 
man, Bonaparte.      Apprized  of  their  sentiments  and 
strength,  tliat  general,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career, 
wrote  to   Faypoult,  the  French  minister  at  Genoa,  for  ,      -., 
exact  information,  pronnsmg  to  send  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred fowling  pieces  to  support  an  insurrection*.     At 

*  (Eiivres  de  Naiioleon,  tome  i.  ))■  r>-2,  9U. 
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the  capture  of  Leghorn  he  collected  a  large  number  of 
Corsican  refugees,  whom  he  amply  equipped  and  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  ammunition.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Gentili,  they  were  soon  sufficiently 
powerful  to  brave  the  governor  by  openly  wearing  the 
tri-coloured  cockade*. 

Anticipating  events  which,  under  all  circum- 
stances, might  be  deemed  inevitable,  a  squadron,  under 
Captain  Nelson,  with  a  body  of  troops  under  Major 
Duncan,  gained  possession,  on  the  first  summons, 
without  an  attempt  at  resistance,  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  in 
the  isle  of  Elba,  a  port  which  the  occupation  of  Leghorn 
by  the  French  rendered  of  considerable  importance^. 
Bonaparte  saw  this  event  with  indifference  ;  it  was  not 
to  be  avoided,  as  the  English  were  masters  of  the  sea; 
but  when  Corsica  should  be  recovered,  of  which  he 
spoke  with  confidence,  they  would  easily  be  dis- 
possessedij:.  It  was  found  that  the  expense  of  main- 
taining possession  was  not  to  be  requited  by  any  terri- 
torial advantages  in  an  island  productive  only  of  wild 
hogs  ;  and  neither  the  people  nor  the  country  appeared 
capable  of  improvement.  The  money  lavishly,  al- 
though not  improperly,  employed,  procured  us  no  in- 
fluence, and  the  loss  could  give  no  reasonable  ground 
for  regret§. 

Li  aid  of  his  other  emissaries,  Bonaparte  had  de- 
tached all  the  Corsicans  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his 
army,  inciting  their  courage  by  pointing  out  the  glory 
which  would  be  their  portion,  if,  unassisted,  they  could 
drive  out  the  proud  English.  They  took  the  island, 
but  did  not  acquire  the  glory ;  for  as,  by  an  order  from 
home,  the  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  and  placed  at 
Gibraltar,  no  more  resistance  was  made  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  retreat ; — the  fleet  quitted  the  Me- 
diterranean; and  Porto  Ferrajo,  not  being  of  sufficient 
value  to  warrant  the  expense  and  bloodshed  of  a  siege, 
was  also  evacuated.  Salicetti,  as  commissioner  from 
the  government,   accompanied  Gentili  to  the  island. 

•  Correspondence  of  Lord  CoUingwood,  p.  32. 

t  Rose's  Naval  History,  p.  271. 

J  CEuvres,  tome  i.  p.  86. 

§  Correspondence  of  Lord  CoUingwood,  p.  30. 
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The  instructions  given  by   Bonaparte   were,  in  many       xcvn 
respects,  worthy  the  reign  of  terror.     A  general  par-       ' 
don  was  to  be  granted  to  all  who  had  merely  been  led  1796. 

astray  ;  but  the  four  deputies  who  had  carried  the  crown 
to  the  King  of  England,  the  members  of  government, 
and  the  contrivers  of  that  infamous  act  of  treason, 
many  by  name,  and,  among  them,  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
were  to  be  arrested  and  tried  by  a  military  commis- 
sion ;  and  all  emigrants,  if  any  should  liave  the  auda- 
city to  maintain  their  abode  in  the  lands  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  the  republic,  were  to  be  arrested.  INIuch 
of  the  force  of  this  edict  was  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  retreat  of  the  intended  victims  on  board  the 
English  fleet.  Paoli  lived  out  his  days  in  peace  and 
safety,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  survived  to  give  great 
annoyance  to  Bonaparte*. 

As  the  French  advanced  in  their  successful  career  Napi.-s  pur. 
in  Italy,  terror  produced  its  full  effect  on  the  sovereigns  ''"'^es  peace. 
of  that  country.     The  King  of  Naples  was  now  per- 
mitted  to  purchase,   at   the   price   of  eight  millions 
(£'334,000),  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  abandon  all  his 
alliances.     The   armistice,  sold  in  the   spring  to  the  i>arma. 
Duke  of  Parma,  was  now,  on  the  mediation  of  Spain, 
converted   into    a   permanent    treaty.     Animated    by 
hopes  which  were  not  to  be  realized,   the  Pope  sus- 
pended  the  payments  and  the  contributions  he  had 
promised  as   the  price  of  an  armistice,  and  probably 
gratified  rather  than  offended  the  republic,  by  afford- 
ing  an    opportunity    of    indulging    their    predatory 
propensities  on  a  rich  and  defenceless  foef . 

It  is  noticed  by  Berthier:}:,  as  a  remarkable  circum-  Hov„iutionin 
stance,  that  the  easiest  and  most  liberal  terms  of  peace  the  .states  of 
were  granted  to  princes  of  that  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
chief  of  which  the  Republic  had  precipitated  from  the 
throne.    This  liberality  proved  that  the  French  desired 

•  CEuvrcs  dc  Napoicon,  tome  iii.  pp.  187,  222 — Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iii. 
p  488. — Life  of  Sir  John  Moore,  vol  i.  p.  87,  ct  seqq  — Eighteen  Campaigns, 
vol.  i.  p.  78,  and  the  Histories  generally. 

t  Eighteen  Campaigns,  vol.  i.  pp.  '20,  4(;,  83.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
portion  of  this  publication  hitherto  cited,  is  a  translation  of  General  Bcrthicr's 
"  Campagne  du  General  Buonaparte  en  Italic  pendant  Ics  annecs  Ime.  et  Sme. 
de  la  llepnbliqiie." 

\   Bertiiier,  p.  172. — Eighteen  Campaigns,  Vdl.  i.  p.  8.-?. 
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only  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and  not  revenge  on 
their  rulers ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  when  they 
made  these  supposed  liberal  terms,  the  French  v^ere, 
in  reality,  pursuing  the  dethronement  of  the  princes 
they  affected  to  favour,  and  the  revolutionizing  of  their 
dominions.  Their  treaties  contained  stipulations  for 
an  amnesty  of  all  political  offences ;  in  other  words,  an 
assurance  to  all  traitors  that  they  should  find  protec- 
tors in  the  French,  while,  by  the  same  compacts,  emi- 
grants were  to  be  exiled ;  and  the  republicans  exercised 
unbounded  vengeance  on  those  whom  they  accused  of 
treason.  Thus  were  disseminated  and  encouraged 
plans  for  overturning  established  governments;  and 
intriguers  were  made  bold  by  an  assurance  of  safety. 
The  effect  speedily  appeared.  Reggio,  Ferrara,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Bologna,  renounced  the  dominion  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  and,  protected  by  the  French,  formed 
a  committee  of  government,  the  members  of  which 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  Republic,  and 
were  to  govern  in  its  name ;  convoked  an  assembly  at 
Modena,  decreed  the  organization  of  a  sedentary  guard, 
and  of  a  legion  of  five  cohorts,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  council,  or  military  commission.  They  also  sent 
a  deputation  to  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  free  Transpa- 
dane  cities,  to  maintain  amity  and  fraternity ;  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  frame  a  constitution  on 
the  principle  of  a  wise  and  rational  democracy,  in 
which,  it  was  said,  the  benefit  of  freedom  would  be 
increased,  in  proportion  as  it  approximated  to  that  of 
France.  The  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  with  mili- 
tary pomp  in  the  great  square  at  Bologna,  amidst  ac- 
clamations of  "  Viva  la  Repubblica  Francese."  When 
they  presented  their  constitution  to  Bonaparte  for  ap- 
proval, he  congratulated  them  in  warm  terms,  and 
prognosticated  their  future  happiness  and  glory*. 

Holland  soon  felt  the  evils  attending  her  newly 
formed  connexion ;  her  new  patriots  had  reduced  her 
from  the  pride  of  an  independent  state  to  the  meanness 
of  a  mere  provincial  dependency ;  although  allowed, 


*   Eighteen  Campaigns,  vol.  i.  pp  84,  112. 
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as   it  were  in  scorn,  to  retain  the   lofty  titles  which  chap. 

•  \.  C  \'  1 1 

Europe  had  conceded  to  the  bravery  and  virtue  of  her 


1"),  i(^ 


the  Dutfli 


true  and  ancient  patriots.     On  the  commencement  of        1796. 
hostilities,  her  colonial  possessions  fell  an  easy  prey  to  ^^^^  colonies 
British  enterprize.    Demerary,  13erbice,  and  Essequibo, 
yielded  without  resistance  to  a  few  troops  under  Ge- 
neral Whyte,  conveyed  in  a  small  naval  force,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Parr. 

Previously  to  this  success,  and  without  much  greater 
difficulty,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  which  the  fort  of 
Columbo  alone  presented  any  resistance,  surrendered 
to  Colonel  Stewart  and  Captain  Gardner,  on  terms  of 
moderate  and  honourable  capitulation.  The  Moluccas, 
Amboyna,  and  Banda,  were  also  taken ;  the  settlements 
were  in  themselves  of  considerable  value ;  and  the  cap- 
tors, beside  a  great  acquisition  in  spice  and  other  pro- 
duce, obtained  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  money*. 

To  arouse  the  resentment  and  stimulate  the  cou-  ^j,  .  2 
rage  of  the  people,  or,  more  properly,  to  avow  in  the  Maimvsioof 
strongest  terms  their  dependence  and  subjection,  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  United  Provinces  published 
a  manifesto,  evidently  of  French  suggestion  or  com- 
position. The  Batavian  nation,  it  said,  so  often  ill 
treated,  oppressed,  trod  upon  and  pillaged  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  would  no  longer  suffer  itself  to  be 
tlie  sport  of  the  infamous  and  ambitious  ministers  of 
England,  who  with  the  dazzle  of  piratical  treasures 
blinded  the  nation  which  believed  itself  to  be  free, 
with  respect  to  the  terrible  calamities  they  had  brought 
on  Europe  and  the  whole  human  race.  In  a  similar 
tone  were  enumerated  the  transactions  of  the  American 
war,  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatia,  the  armed  neutrality, 
the  terms  of  the  peace  so  disadvantageous  to  Holland, 
and  the  transactions  in  the  present  war,  until,  by  the 
valorous  French,  the  Netherlands  were  delivered  from 
their  most  dangerous  enemies.  They  complained  of 
the  embargo  laid  on  the  Dutch  shijis,  and  the  retention 
of  the  proceeds  after  it  had  been  demonstatcd  that  the 

•  Gnzetlcs  ;  and  see  Macpherson's  Annals  dI' r'ninnierro.  v<il.i\.   pa^o^/l- 
Porcival's  ArcounI  of  Ceylon,  p\)   52,  C4. 
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xcvn       Bataviaii  republic  was  no  longer  under  the  dominion 
of  France,   since  the  solemn  declaration  of  its   inde- 


1796.  pendence.  Tlieir  colonies  had  been  taken  by  means 
of  letters  signed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  the 
British  ministry  had  endeavoured,  by  engaging  in  their 
service  the  discontented  military,  to  raise  in  the  United 
Provinces  a  civil  war  similar  to  that  in  La  Vendee. 
The  independent  Batavian  nation  therefore  solemnly 
declared,  that,  obliged  to  defend  itself  against  the  per- 
fidy and  violence  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  repel  every 
act  of  aggression  on  its  liberty,  its  independence,  its 
rights,  and  its  legitimate  possessions,  and  use  all  pos- 
sible means  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  indemnity  for  the 
losses  sustained  through  a  perfidious  ally. 
Order  in  Had  tliis  productiou  had  no  further  intent  than 

council.  j^i^r^^  which  is  apparent  on  the  surface,  it  might  have 

been  passed  over  as  a  mere  piece  of  empty  bombast  ; 
but  its  latent  effect  was  to  bind  Holland  to  France  in 
ties  of  durable  subjection,  and  to  place  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  against  that  return  to  a  friendly  relation 
with  Great  Britain,  so  conformable  to  the  ancient 
habits  and  true  interests  of  the  Dutch.  That  this  was 
its  real  intent,  became  obvious,  when  his  Majesty,  in 
Sept.-mber  3,  council,  haviug  issued  an  order  that  articles  of  com- 
merce, not  being  military  or  naval  stores,  might  be 
conveyed  by  sea,  in  neutral  bottoms,  without  molesta- 
tion, to  Holland  and  other  places,  France  excepted, 
J^-.  the  Batavian  National  Assembly  issued  a  proclamation, 

the  Dutch!"^  iu  wliich  they  reiterated  the  whole  matter  of  their  ma- 
nifesto, declaring  the  measure  to  be  an  artifice  which 
their  people  would  appreciate  and  disdain.  It  was 
prompted  only  by  the  necessity  which  was  felt  by  the 
British  minister  of  accepting,  under  the  dictation  of 
the  people,  of  an  equitable  and  speedy  peace  ;  and  to 
the  want  of  specie  and  circulating  capital,  through 
which  he  could  not  succeed  in  making  his  contracts 
with  the  powers  of  the  Baltic,  witliout  calling  in  tlie 
aid  of  the  Dutch  merchants.  They  refused,  therefore, 
the  proffered  indulgence ;  and  denounced  heavy  pe- 
nalties against  all  who  should  import  any  British  mer- 
chandize, particularly  the  produce  of  the  territories 
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recently  captured,  or  accept  or  pay  any  bills  of  ex-       xcvii. 
chansrc  drawn  from  Great  Britain.  


'&' 


Probably   the  spirit  of  disdain  for   England   and        1796. 
confidence  in  France  expressed  in  this  proclamation,  J;^OT^^r^u,e  *° 
if  not  created,  was  sustained  by  the  hopes  wliich  were  CapeotGood 
entertained  from  an  expedition  sent,  under  Rear  vVd-     ^^*^' 
miral  Engelbertin  Lucas,  to  recover  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.      It  consisted  only  of  two  sliips  of  sixty-four 
guns,  one  of  fifty-four,  four  frigates,  and  a  sloop,  with 
somewhat  less  than  two  thousand  men.      It  is  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  commanding  force  under  Admiral 
Elphinstoue  was  well  known  to  be  in  those  parts,  so 
slight  an  expedition  would  not  have  been  employed, 
but  that  the  Dutch  were  deceived  by  their  French 
allies,  who,  for  a  very  valuable  consideration,  engaged 
to  furnish  an  ample  assistance,  but,  having  received 
the  sum,   refused  to  fulfil  their  engagement*.     The 
Dutch  having  reached  Saldanha  Bay,  in  the  absence 
of  the  British  fleet,  Major-General  Craig  madejudi-  August  19. 
cious  arrangements  for  resisting  them ;   but  his  cares  Captmeofthe 
were  relieved  by  the  timely  appearance  of  Admiral 
Elphinstone  with  two  seventy- fours,  five  sixty-fours, 
and  five  frigates,  and  smaller  vessels.     Sensible  tliat 
he  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.   Admiral  Lucas, 
by   capitulation,   surrendered  his  whole  fleet.      The  L)ocomber28. 
trade  of  the  colony  and  the  reception  of  vessels  from 
countries  in  amity  with  England  was  regulated  by  a 
prudent  and  liberal  order  in  councilf . 

After  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  by  Avhich  Cdmpact  be- 
Spain  consented  to  forget  all  the  injuries  sustained  by  ^''^s  ,^'?"'^"*^° 
the  Bourbon  family,  to  acl^nowledge  the  republic,  and 
to  cede  a  portion  of  her  dominions,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee  a  strict  and  friendly  union  between  the  two 
countries.  England  was  hated  by  both ;  and,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Toulon,  Godoy,  who,  by  his  influence 
with  the  (iueen,  governed  Spain  and  was  devoted  to 
France,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  inflaming  prejudice 
and  promoting  causes  of  (piarrel.  Efforts  were  made 
by  the  British  government  to  revive  in  Spain  those 

•  Kosc,  page  273.  f  State  Papers,  Anuuiil  Register,  vol.  xxxviii. 
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xrvH  piinciples  which  had  previously  governed  her  con- 
'  duct ;   but  they  were  frustrated  by  Godoy,  who  had 

i79t;.  recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of  a  supposed  friendly 
power  turning  to  enmity,  that  of  proposing  to  become 
a  mediator.  Feigned  complaints  and  fabulous  nar- 
ratives of  English  aggression  were  daily  renewed ;  and, 
however  adverse  the  nation  might  be  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, a  council  of  state  was  convened  to  deliberate  on 
certain  propositions  relative  to  a  war  with  England, 
in  which  it  was  decided  that  Spain  ought  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  to  renounce  the  peace  she  had 
effected  with  France ;  that  she  ought  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, to  form  an  alliance  with  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  war ;  and  that  as,  left  to  her  own  resources,  she 
could  not  contend  with  success  against  England  she 
must  call  in  the  aid  of  allies.  That  the  naval  power 
of  France,  combined  with  Spain  and  Holland,  if  in- 
sufficient to  crush  that  of  England,  might  at  least  so 
engage  her  attention  in  Europe,  as  to  preclude  her 
making  any  attempt  against  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and 
hopes  were  expressed  that  the  northern  states  of  Eu- 
rope would  enter  into  an  armed  neutrality*.  The 
malignant  influence  of  Godoy,  now  styled  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  was  displayed  in  efforts  to  injure  Great 
Britain,  by  means  of  Portugal,  in  the  commerce  of 
which  country  a  large  amount  of  British  capital  was 
engaged.  It  began  to  be  reported  that  a  French  army 
was  to  march  to  Lisbon,  through  Spain.  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  of  the  mercantile  body,  denied  his 

May  13.  belief  in  the  rumours  ;  but  the  Queen  of  Portugal  had 

already,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  consented  to 
make  Lisbon  a  free  port ;  and  at  length  all  doubt  and 
suspense  were  terminated  by  the  signature  of  a  com- 

Apni  19.  p^^j.  ^^  g|.  iif^efonso,  by  which  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  was  established  between  France  and  Spain : 
each,  on  demand,  was  to  support  the  other  with  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces ;  and  as  England  was  the  only 
power  against  which  Spain  had  to  allege  any  direct 
grievances,  the  alliance  was  to  be  executed  only  against 

*   Memoirs  of  Don  Einanucl  Godoy,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  483. 
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her  during  the  present  war,   and  Spain  was  to  remain       xcvii 

neuter  with  respect  to  all  other  powers  armed  against  '_ 

the  repubhe.  i^^e. 

In  vindication  of  his  proceedings,  the  King  of  |P^^f  ^  ^^^^■"- 
Spain  pubhshed  a  manifesto,  complaining  of  the  con-  Oct.  5. 
duct  of  Great  Britain  during  the  whole  war,  and  enu- 
merating many  particulars  of  a  nature  too  slight  and 
private  to  prove  any  thing  but  the  rancour  of  the  power 
from  which  it  emanated.  War  was  immediately  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain.  To  this  paper  a  manly 
and  sensible  answer  was  published  by  the  British  go- 
vernment; the  composition,  it  is  said,of  J\Ir.  Canning*; 
the  pretexts  advanced  were  severally  noticed  and  re- 
futed, and,  confident  of  having  acquittc^d  himself  to  the 
world  of  any  share  in  originating  the  present  war,  liis 
Majesty  committed  to  the  Divine  Providence  the  issue 
of  the  contest.  Thus  was  Spain,  after  all  family  alliance 
had  been  destroyed  by  means  the  most  flagitious, 
placed,  with  regard  to  France,  in  the  very  position  she 
had  been  drawn  into  by  the  family  compact ;  and  thus 
did  her  wicked  and  misguided  government  prepare  the 
way  for  those  evils  which  for  a  time  subverted  the 
throne,  and  drenched  the  kingdom  in  bloodf. 

While  glory  thus  attended  them  in  war,  and  suc- 
cess in  intrigue,  the  French  government  in  the  interior  Fionch 
was  beset  with  serious  cares  and  troubles;  but  the  S'^' ""'"'="• 
division  of  their  opponents  into  royalists  and  terrorists, 
diminished  the  perils  of  their  situation  ;  for  both  these 
parties,  while  earnestly  desiring  their  overthrow,  re- 
garded each  other  with  a  hatred  still  more  deep  and 
rancorous.  Babocuf,  acting  on  his  avowed  principles,  fjj|!jpij[ey. 
was  fortified  by  the  accession  of  some  conspicuous  in- 
dividuals. Among  them  was  Drouet,  the  post-master 
of  St.  Menehould,  who,  on  being  discharged  from  an 
Austrian  prison,  made  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
a  bombastic  recital  of  his  heroism,  his  wrongs,  and  his 
woes ;  to  him  were  added  Santerre,  Rossignol,  and  some 
other  military  commanders,  equally  worthless.     They 

*    Alison,  vol.  iii.  p.  186. 

t  .Memoirs  of  Don  Emanuel  (Jodoy,  vol.  i.  p.  407;  vol.  ii.  \\  1;  Hoinmo 
d'Etat,  tome  iii.  p.  403;  tome  xiii.  p.  13'2;  the  Histories  generally,  and  the  t'ol- 
lectious  of  State  Papers. 
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CHAP.       formed  a   society    on   the   model,    «ind  intended    to 

_J exert  the  power,  of  the  Jacobins.       Baba:^uf  proposed 

i7yG.  to  estabUsh  an  Agrarian  law,  and  to  murder  the  five 
Directors,  their  ministers,  and  all  royalists  who  had 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  The  elegancies  of  the  court  of  Barras  were 
peculiarly  offensive  to  the  old  supporters  of  the  redcap, 
as  an  emblem  of  liberty  and  equality ;  and,  although 
their  principal  rendezvous  near  the  Pantheon  had  been 
closed,  inferior  houses  afibrded  them  places  of  meeting 
and  a  centre  of  connexion.  Their  proceedings  being 
quite  unreserved  and  unguarded,  the  Directory,  ap- 
prized of  all  their  projects  and  intentions,  found  no 
difficulty  in  arresting  the  principal  conspirators,  parti- 

Way  3.  cularly  Gracchus  himself,  some  of  the  excluded  mem- 

bers of  the  Convention,  General  Possignol,  and 
Drouet.  1  he  escape  of  Drouct  Avas  connived  at,  if 
not  favoured  ;  but  the  others  v»ere  reserved  for  trial. 

Before  this  event  could  take  place,  a  body  of  three 
or  four  thousand  conspirators  assembled  in  the  Fau- 
bourgs, and  a  portion  of  them  made  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  invade  the  Luxembourg,  while  the  residue 
marched  to  the  camp  of  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  and,  with 
cries  of  "The  constitution  of  1793;  down  with  the 

Sept.  3, 4.  "councils,  down  with  the  tyrants,"  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  military;  but  they  were  instantly  subdued; 
the  greater  portion  was  permitted  to  escape ;  many 
were  captured,  and  nineteen,  by  the  sentence  of  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  were  condemned  and  executed  ;  twenty 
were  doomed  to  transportation,  and  fourteen  to  impri- 
sonment. From  the  rashness  of  the  attempt,  and  the 
total  absence  of  arrangement  and  support,  it  was  by 
many  believed,  whether  justly  or  not,  to  be  a  mere 
trick  of  the  government,  to  impress  an  opinion  of  their 
strength,  and  discomfit  the  agents  of  disorder  in  the 
provinces.     Not  to  return  to  this  subject,  it  may  be 

Way  23.  Sufficient  to  say,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months, 

Baboeuf  and  Darthe  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
seven  others  to  transportation.  While  the  Directors 
received  Avith  dissatisfaction  the  congratulations  of  the 
royalists    on  their  triumph   over  the    Jacobins,  they 
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scrupled  not  to  renew  the  worn-out  fable,  that  all  the      x  "vii 
excitements  to  massacre  and  an  Agrarian  law  emanated 


from   the  cabinets  of  London    and  Vienna,  and  the        ir%. 
privy  council  of  the  Pretender*. 

The  Directors  were  still  far  from  enjoying  their  Dread  of 
situation  in  ease ;  they  dreaded  the  daily  growing  re-  ^^"^p^^^^^- 
nown  and  influence  of  the  General  of  their  army  of 
Italy,  anticipating,  without  any  great  depth  of  pre- 
science, that  his  power,  if  not  checked,  must  prove 
liital  to  their  own.  Attempts  were  made  to  raise  the 
renown  of  Moreau  above  that  of  Bonaparte  ;  but,  be- 
side the  striking  difference  between  an  enterprising 
conqueror,  always  advancing,  and  an  unsuccessful  ge- 
neral, wlio  owed  his  glory  to  a  masterly  retreat,  the 
quiet  and  unpretending  character  of  Moreau,  his  lenity 
toward  those  whom  he  conquered,  and  the  moderate 
and  gentle  tone  of  his  dispatches,  ^vcre  not  calculated 
to  make  strong  impressions  on  a  people  ever  delighted 
with  the  effusions  of  vain  glory,  the  vaunts  of  military 
prowess,  the  assumption  of  superiority  over  all  whom 
they  opposed,  and  the  display  of  contempt  toward  the 
vanquished. 

Whatever  satisfaction  or  stability  could  flow  from  Amy  of  Italy. 
military  success,  was    amply    supplied   during  the  re- 
sidue of  the  year  by  the  General  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
Apprized  of  the  movement  of  General  Wurmser,  he  July  29. 
hastened  to  strike  tlie    first  blow ;  and  raising,  for  a 
time,  the  siege  of  Mantua,  met  and  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Castiglione ;    they  underwent  the  like   mis-  to  Sept  13. 
fortune  at  Peschiera  and  Corona  ;    and    the    Frencli,  J^^^'l'^t'^^ 
having  taken  ail    tlic  hues   on    the   JMnicio,   resumed  Pcschicra, 
the  position    they  had  cpiitted    before^  INIantua.     For  ^"*^  ^"'''"^• 
more   than    a   month,   the  judicious  plans   and  rapid 
movements  of  Bonaparte  conferred  fresh  honours  and 
increasing  advantages  on  his   army ;  and,    at   length, 
General  AVurmser,  as  well  to  save  the  residue  of  his  Wurmser 
force,  as  to  strengthen    a  most  important  possession,  '^^'^''^  ^"^'^ 
threw  himself  into  Mantuaf. 

•  In  this  narrative,  I  have  rhicfly  followed  Lacri'teilc,  tome  xiii.  p.  12,  et 
scqq. ;  but  the  accomif  of  fuels  is  given  witli  no  material  variance  in  all  the  his- 
torical works. 

f  The  battles  foujrht  in  this  i)eriod  were  I5oru;ofortc  and  CJovernolo  (August 
24),  Serravallc  (September  .3),    Rovoredo  (1),  Covolo  (7),   Bassano  (8),  Ccrca 
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1796. 
May  29. 

Violence  and 
cruelty  of  the 
French. 


Other 

victories. 


As  if  the  manifesto  issued  by  Bonaparte,  when  first 
he  violated  the  Venetian  territory,  had  been  composed 
only  to  shew  how  well  he  could  define  duties,  every 
one  of  which  he  was  determined  to  disregard,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  army,  in  that  as  in  every  other 
country  into  which  they  penetrated,  was  marked  by  every 
excess  and  every  crime  which  could  disgrace  power 
and  irritate  weakness.  Beside  the  levies  exacted  as 
public  requisitions,  religion  was  contemned  and 
ridiculed,  private  property  pillaged,  female  modesty 
grossly  and  licentiously  abused,  and  the  respectability  of 
age  and  station  every  where  degraded  and  insulted. 
The  angry  feelings  created  by  these  outrages  enabled 
the  friends  of  the  Emperor  to  encourage  insurrections, 
which,  in  difi"erent  parts,  produced  revengeful  inflic- 
tions on  the  invaders,  and  savage  acts  of  rataliation  on 
their  part.  A  tumult  at  Arquata  occasioned  the  burn- 
ing of  several  villages,  while  a  great  number  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  were  destroyed  by  the 
musket ;  an  insurrection  in  Romagna  drew  on  the 
country  a  similar  visitation ;  Lugo,  Binasco,  and  several 
other  towns  were  burnt,  and  hundreds  of  the  peasantry 
murdered.  The  city  of  Pavia,  which  had  shewn  a  spirit 
of  strenuous  resistance,  was  threatened  with  total  de- 
struction ;  thrice,  as  a  French  narrator  states,  had  the 
order  to  set  fire  to  the  city  expired  on  Bonaparte's  lips, 
when  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  people,  burst  from  their  confinement  and  arrived : 
their  names  were  called  over,  and  none  were  missing. 
If  the  blood  of  a  single  Frenchman  had  been  shed,  he 
had  resolved,  he  said,  to  raise  on  the  ruins  of  Pavia  a 
column,  inscribed  with  the  impressive  words,  "  Here 
"  Pavia  stood."  As  it  was,  he  contented  himself  with 
shooting  all  the  municipality,  and  sending  two  hun- 
dred prisoners  into  France  as  hostages*. 

While  the  siege  of  Mantua  was  maintained,  several 
other  victories  attended  the  French  arms,  the  most 
distinguished  of  which  was  that  of  Areola,  gained  over 


(12),  and  Legnano  (13).  This  list  is  taken  I'rom  the  Precis  Claonologiquc  ijretixcd 
to  Les  CEuvres  de  Napoleon,  tome  i. 

*  Journals  of  Eighteen  Campaigns  of  Bona2)arte,  vol  i.  p.  35. 
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the  Austrian  General   Alvinzi,  after  a  conllict  main-       xcvn 
tained  with  great  intrepidity  during  three  days,   lliese       ^ 
successes  were  preparatory  to  attempts,  equally  tyran-         i796. 
nical  and  perfidious,  projected  against  the  Pope,  Genoa, 
and  Venice,  which  had  always  been   meditated,    but 
awaited  the  fall  of  jMantua,  and  other  events,  for  their 
full  execution. 

Engkmd,  incapable   of  aiding  or  influencing   the  rroccedings  in 
military  operations  on  the  continent,  maintained  a  sort  i^dics'^^'^ 
of  separate  war.     After  undergoing  most  discouraging 
difficulties,   through   the   prevalence   of    tempestuous 
weather,    the  squadron  under  Admiral  Christian,   at 
length,  proceeded  toward  the  West  Indies.     In  this 
struggle  against  the  elements,  Admiral  Cornwallis  had  f^ourt-martiai 
been  obliged  to  quit  his  damaged  flag-shij),  the  lloyal  cornxvaiug 
Sovereign,  and  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  re-  Feb. 
Burning  his  command,  or  proceeding  to  his  destination. 
According  to  the  properly  rigid  rules  of  the  service, 
he  was  brought  to  a   court-martial,  but,  to  the  great  ^   jj  jj, 
satisfaction  of  the  fleet,  honourably   acquitted. 

liieutenant-C'oloncl  Moore,    who  had,   as  already  Promotion  of 
intimated,  been  dismissed  from  Corsica,  under  unjust  M^oore. 
and  disrespectful  circumstances,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott, 
received  immediate  and  honourable  justice  from  the 
Duke  of  York,   IVIr.  Pitt,  and  Mr,  Dundas,  and  was 
intrusted   to    command  the    troops   sent   to    reinforce 
Sir  Ealph  Abercromby,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General.     On  his  arrival   at   Barbadoes,   two  strong  April  15. 
detachments  were  ordered  to  Saint  Domingo  ;   another, 
whose  success  has  already  been  mentioned,  to  Deme- 
rara   and  Berbice ;    and   a  third  to  Ste.  Lucie.      This  2f^^Y^  °l 
island,    strong   by   nature,    and    skilfully   fortified   by       * 
French  engineers,  was  vigorously   defended  at  every 
point.     The  contest  continued  a  month ;  but  at  length  22nd  lo 
British    perseverance   prevailed ;     a  capitulation   was   ^^'"^^  ^^' 
signed,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
the  island  was  left  under  the  government  of  General 
Moore*. 

♦  Tlic  particulars  arc  well  dclailod  in   the  Life  of  Sir  Joliu  Moore,  vol.  i. 
p.  109,  ct.  seqq. 
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Saint  Vincent's  was  also  captured,  after  a  less  pro- 
tracted struggle.  The  French,  being  driven  from  their 
last  tenable  position,  and  their  access  to  the  Charib 
country  intercepted,  surrendered  by  capitulation  all  the 
posts  which  they  occupied*. 

In  Grenada  and  its  dependencies,  the  enormities 
of  rebels  had  been  carried  to  a  fearful  extent.  En- 
couraged by  French  precepts  and  examples,  and  stimu- 
lated by  innate  ferocity,  the  insurgents  had  committed, 
in  every  horrible  form,  all  the  atrocities  which  furious 
passion,  armed  with  resistless  power,  can  dictate.  After 
the  surrender  of  the  "Republican  troops,  Fedon,  the 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  withdrew  with  bis  followers 
into  two  strong  positions;  and,  when  these  were  on 
the  point  of  being  forced,  gave  a  dreadful  specimen  of 
savage  exasperation,  by  slaughtering,  in  the  face  of 
the  troops,  who  could  give  no  assistance,  every  Euro- 
pean within  his  power.  This  exterminating  rage  was 
not  limited  to  prisoners,  or  to  those  who  could  justly 
be  deemed  their  enemies,  but  extended  even  to  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  cause  and  fought  with 
them  in  the  ranks.  Finally,  they  were  driven  into  the 
woods,  and  many  were  killed  by  German  riflemenf. 
For  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  colonists  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent's and  Grenada,  the  British  government  issued  a 
million  and  a  half  in  exchequer  bills,  on  liberal 
terms,  both  as  to  interest  and  the  periods  of  pay- 
men  t:J:. 

In  Saint  Domingo,  the  great  object  of  British  en- 
terprize  was  not  achieved.  Before  the  expected  re- 
inforcement could  arrive,  the  enemy  v>^as  well  prepared 
for  resistance ;  blood  was  uselessly  shed  in  unavailing 
conflicts  ;  but  the  deaths  so  incurred  might  be  deemed 
happy,  in  comparison  with  those  produced  by  the  yel- 
low fever — the  curse  of  the  clime,  and  the  dreadful 
scourge  of  the  British  army.  Thus  Saint  Domingo 
remained  a  field  of  contest,  while  Guadaloupe  still 
continued  in  the  enemy's  possession§. 

*  Rose,  p.  268.  t  Ibid 

I   Macplierson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  385. 

§  Rainsford's  History  of  Saint  Domingo,  p.  20 1. — Rose  269. 
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Admiral  Richery,  after  being  long  blockaded,  effected      ^  "  ap. 
his  escape  from  Cadiz,  and,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line, 


reached  Newfoundland.     As  we  had  only  a  fifty-gun         1790. 
ship  and  three  frigates  on  the  coast,  he  effected  a  land-  :^.*'"*;^"°, 

^  11  1  n  \  »      1  1         ^c^vfound- 

mg  unopposed,  destroyed  some  nsnermen  s  huts,  de-  land. 
molislied  some  stages  for  curing  of  fish,   secured  some 
plunder,  and  returned  to  Kochelle*. 

Tlie   naval  conflicts  during  this  year  were  not  cal-  Naval  engage- 
culatcd   to  affect  the  results  of  the   war ;  no  general  '"''"'**• 
engagement  between  fleets  occurred,  although  several 
separate  actions  conferred  glory  on  those  who  conducted 
them.    After  a  gallant  action.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  March  to 
with  four  frigates,  captured,  near  the  Saints,  four  mer-  Dccombcr. 
chantmen,  protected  by  six  frigates  and  a  sloop,  one  of 
which  he  took,  while  the  remainder  found   safety  by 
escaping  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  Raz  de  Fontcnoy. 
Other    engagements   and   captures   in   different   parts 
gave  renown  to  Captain  INIartin  and  Captain  Williams, 
Lord  A  melius   Beauclerc,    Captain   INIanley,   Captain 
Bowen,  Commodore  Nelson,  Captain  Craufurd,  Admi- 
ral   iSIurray,   and  Captain   INIainwaring.     The  narra- 
tives of  all  their  encounters  possess  some  interest ;  but 
they  are  destitute  of  variety,  and  deficient  in  general 
importancef. 

The  gallant  and  enterprising  Sir   Sidney   Smith,  Capture  of  sir 
commanding  the  ship  Diamond,  on  the  coast  of  France,   Aprins^™^^'^ 
with  a  detachment  of  boats,  boarded  and  took  a  French 
lugger-privateer,  in  Havre  de  Grace.     The  coast  was 
alarmed,  and,  an   overbearing  force  of  gun-boats  and 
other  vessels  assailing   him,   the   intrepid  commander  ^^• 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  numbers  and  weight   of  metal. 
The  crew  of  the  Diamond,  unable,  from  their  position 
and  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  render  assistance,  had 
the  mortification,  as  helpless  spectators,  to  witness  the 
rescue  of  the   prize  and  the  captivity  of  their  captain. 
On  some  pretext  of  his   being  engaged  in  exciting  in- 
surrections in  the  Republic,  the   French  commandant 
sent  him,  under  a  strong   escort,   a  prisoner  to  Paiis, 


*    Iioso.  p  '272;   Macphcrson,  vol.  iv.  p   .?8l). 
t   Vi'T  paitimlars,  sec  Ho'^e,  p.  274,  rt  soqq. 
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where    he   was   placed  in   close   confinement  in   the 
Temple*. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  situation  of  the 
Executive  Directory  was  highly  embarrassing.  They 
had  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  ill  success  of  their 
arms  on  the  Tlhine,  and  they  felt  that  any  reverse  of 
fortune  before  Mantua  would  deprive  them  of  all  they 
had  acquired  in  Italy.  The  blockade  of  that  city  had 
once  been  raised,  and  again  imminently  endangered. 
One  successful  attack,  which  they  had  every  reason  to 
apprehend,  would  reduce  their  affairs  to  a  state  of 
desperation.  A  negotiation  for  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Emperor  was  attempted,  and  an  armistice  was 
proposed ;  peace  would  have  been  conformable  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  Republic ;  but  Bonaparte  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  armistice,  as  pregnant  with  evil, 
but  incapable  of  producing  advantage.  General  Clarke, 
the  confidential  friend  of  Carnot,  was  employed  to 
smooth  the  difficulties  attending  this  proposed  nego- 
tiation, and,  as  it  is  suggested  by  one  writer,  to  be 
a  spy  on  the  conduct  of  Napoleonf,  or,  according  to 
the  authority  of  another,  to  allure  him  to  the  party  of 
the  minority  in  the  Directory:}:.  The  opinion  of  Bo- 
naparte prevailed  on  the  question  of  an  armistice  ;  but 
a  negotiation  for  peace  proceeded,  and  the  British 
government,  impelled  by  all  circumstances,  internal 
and  external,  sent  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Paris  to  make 
overtures  for  pacification. 

*   Histories. 

+  Memoirs  de  la  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  tome  x.  page  344. 

X   Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iv.  page  \A5. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETY- EIGH'rt  I. 

1796—1797. 

Dissolution  of  Parliament. — General  result  of  the  Elections. — 
Unavailing  effort  of  the  Whig  Club.  —  Plans  of  the  sedi- 
tious.— Thelwall's  Lectures. — His  treatment  at  Yarmouth. 
— Trial  of  Stone  for  high  treason. — Kyd  Wake  and  others. 
— Good  harvest. — Birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 
— Unhappy  State  of  the  Prince  and  Princess. — Address  of 
the  City  of  London.  —  Meeting  of  Parliament.  —  INIr.  Ad- 
dington  re-elected  Speaker. — King's  Speech. — Address  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  —  Amendment  moved  by  Earl  Fitz- 
william. — Rejected. — Address  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
— Mr.  Pitt. — Threat  of  invasion. — Means  of  increasing  the 
Navy.  —  Mr.  Sheridan.  —  Mr.  Fox.  —  Bill  brought  in. — 
Opposition  by  Mr.  Curwen.  —  Mr.  Wilberforce.  —  Mr. 
Sheridan.  —  Bills  passed, —  Message  concerning  Spain. — 
Finance. — Mr.  Pitt's  statement.— Mr.  Grey. — Mr.  Fox. — 
Resolutions  agreed  to. — Mr.  Fox  on  a  grant  to  the  Em- 
peror.—  Mr.  Pitt. — Mr.  Grey.— Moves  an  Amendment — 
which  is  rejected.— Proceedings  in  the  Common  Hall  of 
London.  —  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  —  Observations  in  the  Com- 
mon Hall. — Amendment  by  Mr.  Bragge.  —  Further  ad- 
vances to  the  Emperor  required. — Opposed  -Granted. — 
Difficulties  at  the  Bank. — Loan  readily  subscribed. — Spirit 
shewn  in  the  City  —  and  elsewhere.  —  Motion  about  La 
Fayette.  —  Mr.  Windham.  —  Mr.  Fox.  — Mr.  Dundas.— 
Motion  rejected. 

Soon  after  the  proror^ation,  the  House  of  Commons      xcvnr 

having  finished  its  sixth  session,  Parliament  was  dis-  

solved.   In  general,  the  contests  produced  little  excite-        i'^'''- 
ment.      Tlie  friends  of  government,  wliatever  shades  pSiami'."^ 
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of  distinction  prevailed  in  their  peculiar  sentiments, 
.  disclosed  none  in  their  appeals  to  the  public.     Min- 
isters were   embarrassed   with  the  difficulties  arising 
from  an  expensive  and  unsuccessful  war ;  often  encum- 
bered more  than  aided  by  fickle,  selfish,  and  unprin- 
cipled allies  ;    their  hopes  of  speedily  terminating  the 
contest  and  obtaining  indemnities  for  the  treasure  they 
had  sacrificed  were  manifestly  disappointed,  and  in- 
capable of  being  revived.     The  pressure  of  increased 
taxation  and  the  languor  resulting  from  violent  and 
hopeless  exertion  might  have  been  expected  to  create 
favour  for  a  party  professedly  formed  to  procure  peace; 
but  in  their  declarations  the  word  was  used  without 
any  distinct  disclosure  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
to  be  obtained,  the  sacrifices  either  of  principle  or  ter- 
ritory to  be  proposed,  or  of  any  consideration  beyond 
that  of  laying  down  arms  and  awaiting  events.     Such 
a  project  was  little  alluring  to  the  most  indolent  and 
acquiescent  of  the  people ;  but  when  it  was  supported 
and  strenuously  advanced  by  those  who  had  always 
been  most  clamorous  in  their  applauses  of  our  enemy 
and  reprobation  of  our  friends,  whose  prognostications 
of  evil  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  their  wishes  rather 
than  their  fears,  and  whose  announcements  of  their 
accomplishment  might  easily  be  taken  for  exultation, 
that  judicious  portion  of  the  public  which,  instead  of 
contemplating  only  what  had  been  lost,  reflected  se- 
riously on  what  was  yet  to  be  contended  for,  was  not 
led   to  countenance  a  feeble  and  querulous   cry  for 
peace,  when  they  saw  the  danger  with  which  it  was 
encumbered  by  many  who  united  with  it  a  clamour  for 
reform  ;    in  which,  however,  they   were   believed   to 
include  revolution. 

None  of  the  contests  for  seats  occasioned  so  much 
discussion  and  display  as  that  for  Westminster.  Sir 
Alan  Gardner  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  old  members,  pro- 
bably expecting  an  unresisted  return,  found  Mr,  Home 
Tooke  again  in  the  field  as  an  opponent.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  his  late  constituents,  Mr.  Fox  had  described 
the  dissolved  senate  as  "  having  taken  more  from  the 
"  liberties   and   added  more  to  the  burthens  of  the 
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"  people  than  any  other  Parliament  which  had  ever 
"  existed."  This  declaration,  and  the  speeclies  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  leader  of  opposition  during  the  wliole  i7%. 
election,  which  lasted  to  the  extreme  term  of  fifteen 
days,  were  sufficient  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
revolutionary  candidates.  As  the  crowd  who  came  to 
hear  these  speeches,  at  the  close  of  each  day's  poll, 
were  generally  a  mere  collection  of  idlers,  with  few 
persons  of  respectability,  and  scarcely  any  electors, 
no  forbearance  or  delicacy  was  used  toward  the  Ad- 
miral and  the  government.  Sir  Alan  Gardner  was 
daily  overborne  by  the  clamour  of  the  mob ;  Mr.  Fox 
was  heard  with  patience,  but  not  with  cordial  ap- 
plause ;  but  INIr.  Tooke  with  profound  attention,  ex- 
cept only  when  interrupted  by  vehement  acclamation, 
or  questions  or  remarks  which  often  appeared  to  have 
been  preconcerted.  To  these  distinctions  he  made  a 
title  by  the  use  of  inflammatory  declarations  and  vul- 
gar personalities.  Descending  from  the  eminence  to 
which  his  talents,  his  education,  and  his  great  acquire- 
ments ought  to  have  confined  him,  he  addressed  his 
hearers  in  language  studiously  vulgar  and  offensive. 
He  described  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  dictator,  elected  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  pretorian  band.  Mr.  Dundas  was 
a  scoundrel  minister ;  a  scoundrel  both  as  a  secretary 
of  state  and  as  a  man  ;  and  the  whole  ministry  a  set  of 
unacquitted  felons.  This  ribaldry,  not  unmixed  with 
passages  of  wit,  produced  great  effect  on  the  mob,  but 
little  on  the  electors.  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  against  whose 
interest  it  was  directed,  was,  at  the  close,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  below  Mr.  Fox,  and  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  above  his  opponent*. 

Throughout  the   country,  the  results  of  contests  General  result 
were  eminently  favourable  to  government.     The  firm  ^f^'^'^'^''^^^- 
attachment  of  the  people  to  the  real  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  their  confidence  in  the  ministers,  were 
amply  displayed  on  many  occasions ;    and  the  effect  on 

•  The  numbers  were — Vox,  51G0;  Gardner,  4bli;  Hurne  Tooke,  2819. 
The  proceedings  are  in  tlic  daily  papers  of  the  period  ;  and  the  speeches  of  the 
unsuccessful  candiilatos  in  Stephens's  Life  of  John  Hornc  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  page 
1G4  to  229. 
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their  opponents  can  best  be  described  by  the  depressed 
and  waihng  tone  of  one  of  their  most  active  and  un- 
sparing opponents.  Mr.  Erskine,  as  chairman  of  the 
Whig  Club,  desirous,  according  to  the  feeling  of  that 
body,  to  obtain  public  demonstrations  against  the  trea- 
son and  sedition  bills,  by  subscriptions  to  an  associa- 
tion, such  as  the  Club  had  entered  into,  and  which  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers,  it  was  proposed  that 
this  instrument,  on  separate  slips  of  parchment,  should 
be  signed  individually  or  in  small  bodies,  or  at  public 
meetings,  convened  according  to  the  new  law ;  and 
a  printed  letter  was  dispatched  to  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Wy\ill,  requesting  his  co-operation.  This  zealous 
promoter  of  reform,  in  his  answer,  explained  that  the 
association  could  not  be  advantageously  tendered  to 
the  freeholders  of  his  neighbourhood,  although  at 
York,  Sheffield,  and  Huddersfield,  it  might  be  better 
received.  On  the  whole,  his  correspondence  with  the 
Whig  Club,  on  this  and  another  proposal  to  obtain  sig- 
natures without  any  public  display,  shews  a  complete 
despondency  on  his  part*. 

Not  for  want  of  effort,  but  from  an  altered  state 
of  the  public  mind,  the  cause  of  sedition  made  little 
progress.  Foundations  were  laid  for  dangerous  com- 
binations under  the  name  of  unions,  by  which  the  dis- 
affected in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  to  be 
drawn  into  one  league  of  revolution  ;  but  the  ma- 
chinery of  forming  societies  not  exceeding  forty-nine 
in  number,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
statute,  could  not  readily  be  arranged-f.  To  prepare 
some  of  their  measures,  two  obscure  but  perniciously 
active  members,  named  John  Binns  and  John  Gale 
Jones,  were  sent  by  the  Corresponding  Society  to  Bir- 
mingham :  they  delivered  lectures  at  two  alehouses  ; 
but  the  magistracy,  duly  informed  of  their  proceedings, 
enforced  the  law,  and  prevented  any  mischief.  John 
Thelwall,  too,  who  had  laboured  in  his  vocation,  both 
as  a  speaker  and  writer,    undertook    to  itinerate,  and 


•  Political  Papers,  by  the  Reverend  C.  Wyvill,  vol.  v.  pp.  322  to  326. 
t  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  15th  March, 
1799. 
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published  a  prospectus  of  a  course  of  lectures   to  be      x^^'^in 

delivered  during  the  season  of  Lent,   "  in  strict  con-  

"  formity  with  Mr.  Pitt's  Convention  Act."  The  pro-  iroe. 
fessed  subject  was  to  be  classical  history ;  but  from 
the  penury  of  his  attainments,  it  was  evident  that  he 
could  not  make  any  solid  inquiries  on  that  head ;  and 
it  was  not  disguised  in  his  prospectus  that  he  used  the 
title  merely  as  a  pretext,  because  the  heads  of  his  lec- 
tures comprised  allusions  to  Poland,  America,  France, 
the  extermination  of  royalty,  and  the  natural  and  con- 
stitutional right  of  universal  suffrage*.  In  London, 
his  lectures  gained  little  attention,  and  no  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted.  Treating  his  impunity  as  a 
triumph,  he  published  an  address  in  two  newspapers, 
others  refusing  to  insert  it,  promising  to  renew  his 
course  at  a  future  period.  In  the  mean  time,  he  re- 
paired to  Norwich,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of 
twenty-two  lectures,  neglecting  at  the  same  time  no 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  restrictions  and  provi- 
sions of  the  late  statutes,  and  the  means  still  left  for 
promoting  parliamentary  reform.  Still  un visited  by 
any  prosecution  and  creating  little  attention,  he  re- 
paired to  Yarmouth,  where  he  considered  the  state  of  August. 
society  as  "  indeed  one  in  which  e:reat  advantae^e  to  His  treatment 

,      •'  PTi  1  1^  at  Yarmouth. 

the  cause  oi  liberty  was  to  be  expected  from  any 
"  undertaking  that  might  tend  to  provoke  discussion. 
"  The  principles  of  liberty,"  he  said,  "  were  in  perfect 
"  unison  with  the  interests  of  almost  every  individual; 
"  their  reverences  of  the  church  and  their  worships  of 
"  the  corporation  excepted."  He  obtained  a  room, 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  on  the  walls  toward 
the  sea,  and  began  to  instruct  the  population.  The 
magistracy  and  clergy  probably  thought  his  efforts 
beneath  their  notice;  but  not  so  the  crew  of  the  frigate 
TEspiegle,  lying  in  the  roads ;  a  considerable  number 
of  them  came  ashore ;  and,  being  joined  by  a  party  in 
the  town,  assailed  the  lecturer  in  his  rostrum,  and, 
after  assaulting  and  ill-using  many  of  them,  put  his 
audience  to  flight,  tore  his  books,  and,  as  lie  says, 

•  Thehvall's  I'rospectus,  sold  by  Symnnds.  London,  and  March,  Norwich. 
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attempted  to  secure  his  person  ;  whether  he  was  to 
have  been  murdered  or  only  transported  to  Siberia,  lie 
said,  was  not  accurately  known,  but  would  be  ascer- 
tained by  further  investigation*.  The  violence  thus 
displayed  would,  in  almost  any  other  circumstances, 
have  produced  a  considerable  sensation ;  but,  consi- 
dering the  sufferer's  character  and  principles,  the  mis- 
sion on  which  he  had  set  out,  and  the  whole  course  of 
his  conduct,  the  public  at  large,  little  moved  by  his 
accounts  of  horror,  shrieks,  bludgeons,  and  ruffians 
roaring  out  "  God  save  the  King,"  with  the  garnish  of 
hats,  shawls,  and  great  coats,  carried  as  plunder  on 
board  the  frigate,  and  lamentations  over  his  destroyed 
library,  consisting  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  and  Moyle's  Treatise  on  the  Lacede- 
monian Government,  treated  the  whole  transaction 
with  ridicule  ;  and,  after  a  short  paper  war  in  the  pro- 
vincial journals,  in  which  the  transaction  was  ex- 
plained, but  could  not  be  justified,  permitted  it  to  fall 
quietly  into  oblivion  and  contempt.  His  further  at- 
tempts, and  the  opposition  to  them  at  Lynn  and  Wis- 
beach,  are  unworthy  of  notice-]*. 

Several  trials  for  state  oflPences  occurred ;  but  they 
created  feelings  very  short  of  those  in  former  years. 
William  Stone,  charged  with  high  treason,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  brother,  John  Harford  Stone,  the  Rev. 
W.  Jackson,  and  others  in  Ireland  and  France,  occu- 
pied the  Court  of  King's  Bench  two  days;  the  evidence 
failed,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Downie,  whose  life  was 
forfeited  by  a  conviction  for  high  treason  in  Scotland, 
received  a  pardon,  on  condition  of  transporting  him- 
self, and  never  again  appearing  in  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. The  trial,  conviction,  and  punishment  of  Kyd 
Wake  have  already  been  mentioned^ ;  Crossfield,  Le 
Maitre,  Smith,  and  Higgins,  were  arraigned  at  the 
Old  Bailey  on  what  was  called  "  the  pop-gun  plot." 
Crossfield's  trial  was  taken  ;  but,  he  being  acquitted, 
the     Attorney-General     withdrew    from     proceeding 

*  Appeal,  page  19. 

t  Thehvall's  Appeal  to  Popular  Opinion,  and  Particular  Account  of  the  late 
Outrages  at  I^ynn  and  Wisbeacli. 
+  Page  357. 
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against  the  others,  Stannard,  a  shoe-maker,  convicted      xcvni 

at  the  Middlesex  session  of  seditious  words,  was  sen-  '__ 

tenced  to  six  months' imprisonment ;  and  Daniel  Isaac        179G. 
Eaton,  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon,  on  separate  indict-  '^^^^  ^^■ 
ments,  for  two  seditious  libels,  was  found  guilty.    Little  j  ,  r^  g 
sympathy  was  shewn  on  these  occasions  :  the  convicted 
were  not  adored  as  martyrs,  nor  were  the  acquitted 
elevated  into  the  rank  of  heroes. 

In  matters  of  more  general  concern,  the  good  which  ^^"^  harvest. 
presented  itself  was  not  without  an  alloy  calculated 
to  occasion  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness.  A  generally 
copious  harvest  dissipated  the  fears  which  had  arisen 
from  a  supposed  scarcity,  and  quieted  for  a  time  the 
factious  outcries  which  had  been  raised  against  mono- 
poly and  forestalling. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  January  7Ui. 
delivered,  early  in  the  year,  of  a  Princess,  who  was  Feb.  iMh. 
baptized  by  the  names  of  Charlotte  Augusta,      The  Princess  cLr- 
generaljoy  on  this  auspicious  occasion  was  diminished  lotteofWaies. 
by  the  state  of  the  heir-apparent  and  his  consort.     For  of  the '^Prince 
some  cause  undivulged,  through  motives    of  evident  ^"^^  Princess. 
propriety   and   liberal   feeling,   the   Prince,  from   the 
earliest  period  after  his  marriage,  felt  an  insurmount- 
able disgust  against  the  Princess,  and  expressed  a  de- 
termination never  to  live  with  her  as  his  Avife.     Slan- 
der, affecting  the  appearance  of  penetration,  and  ma- 
levolence in  the  disguise  of  liberality,  assigned  many 
reasons  for  this  circumstance  which  were  never  sanc- 
tioned by   the  Prince,    a,nd  which  therefore   do    not 
deserve  investigation.      One  fact  is  known,  that  his 
Royal    Highness  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with   his 
position  :    he  had  expected  that   all   his  incumbrances 
would  be  discharged,  and  that,  on  his  marriage,  he 
should  be  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  unincumbered 
revenue,    and    undiminished   dignity ;    but  that   not 
being  granted,  he  effected  great  retrenchments. 

When  the  Corporation    of    the   City  of  London  Januarj  29th. 
voted  an  address  on  the  birth  of  a  royal  heiress,  the  city'^orLoa.'^^ 
Prince  directed  Lord  Cholmondeley  to  inform  them,  <io»- 
that,  being  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  his  esta- 
blishment, he  was  precluded  from  receiving  the  address 


Feb.  rth 
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xcvifi       "^  ^  manner  suitable  to  his  situation,  and  therefore 

'__  dedined  the  presentation  of  it  at  Carlton  House.    The 

1706.  Court  of  Common  Council  very  properly  resolved,  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  City  could  not,  with  a 
proper  regard  to  its  own  dignity,  suffer  its  compliments 
to  be  presented  in  any  other  than  the  usual  form.  The 
addresses  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  presented 
by  Committees,  and  received  in  private. 

In  their  general  results  the  late  elections  were 
highly  favourable  to  the  minister  ;  the  numbers  which 
had  hitherto  constituted  his  majority  were  not  dimin- 
ished, and  the  weight  of  rank,  talent,  and  property 
was  rather  augmented.  Yet  his  situation  was  not 
without  great  embarrassments;  he  sensibly  felt  the 
alienation  of  that  portion  of  his  old  and  valued  friends 
which  still  continued  desirous  of  peace  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  some  of  his  more  recent  allies  rather 
preferred  him  to  his  inveterate  opponents,  than  con- 
fided in  the  wisdom  of  his  measures.  This  sentiment 
is  strongly  expressed  by  a  learned  and  able  member  of 
that  party.  "  With  the  power  of  Mr.  Pitt,"  he  says, 
"  I  never  wish  to  have  any  connexion.  I  should  en- 
"  deavour  to  maintain  him  in  power,  merely  from  a 
"  conviction  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  taken 
"  by  opposition,  and  the  distemper  of  the  times,  the 
"  cause  of  government  in  the  abstract,  and  our  ex- 
"  cellent  constitution  in  particular,  cannot  be  sup- 
"  ported  but  by  supporting  the  actual  minister.  Happy, 
"  I  believe,  would  it  have  been  for  Europe,  if  the 
"  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  had  found 
"  Mr.  Fox  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Pitt*." 
Meeting  of  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Addington  was 

sept!^27th!"  re-elected  Speaker,  in  a  manner  most  truly  flattering. 
Mr.  Adding-  Party  had  no  share  in  the  proceeding;  Lord  Frederick 
Speaker.'^'^'^  Campbell  proposed  him,  Mr.  Powys  seconded,  and 
General  Tarleton  supported  the  nomination  with  a 
just  acknowledgment  of  the  classical  attainments,  the 
urbanity,  and  the  attention  to  the  business  of  the  House, 
which  he  had  always  so  eminently  displayed. 

*  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  and 
Dr.  French  Laurence,  p.  65. 
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In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  the  King  said  that     xcvj}/ 
the  steps  he  had  taken  to   set   on   foot   negotiations 


had,  at  length,  opened  the  way  to  a  direct  commu-  1796. 
nication,  the  issue  of  which  must  either  produce  the  Kii?^ss!eech 
desirable  end  of  a  just,  honourable,  and  solid  peace 
for  us  and  our  allies,  or  must  prove,  beyond  dispute, 
to  what  cause  alone  the  prolongation  of  the  calamities 
of  war  must  be  ascribed.  He  would  immediately 
send  a  person  to  Paris,  with  full  powers  to  treat; 
but  Parliament  must  be  sensible  that  nothing  could  so 
much  contribute  to  give  effect  to  the  desire  for  peace 
as  their  manifesting  tbat  we  possess  both  the  determina- 
tion and  the  resources  to  oppose,  with  increased  activity 
and  energy,  the  further  efforts  with  which  we  might 
have  to  contend.  This  demonstration  on  their  part 
was  ])articularly  called  for,  when  the  enemy  had  openly 
manifested  an  intention  of  making  a  descent  in  these 
kingdoms.  The  issue  of  such  an  enterprize  could  not 
be  doubted ;  but  it  would  befit  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment to  neglect  no  precautions  that  might  either  pre- 
clude the  attempt,  or  secure  the  speediest  means  of 
turning  it  to  the  confusion  and  ruin  of  the  enemy. 

His  Majesty  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  increas- 
ing commerce  of  the  country,  the  exertions  of  the 
navy,  and  the  success  of  his  arms  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  spoke  in  language  of  hope  of  the  pro- 
bable termination  of  the  campaign  on  the  Continent ; 
and  noticed  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
(yourt  of  Madrid ;  the  blessing  of  Providence  in  an  abun- 
dant harvest ;  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
and  the  attachment  generally  shewn  by  the  people  to 
the  constitution. 

An   address,  moved  by  Earl  Bathurstand  seconded  Address  in  the 
by  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  was  opposed  only  by  ^^^^^^  °' 
Earl   Fitzwilliam,  whose  whole   speech  was  directed 
against  the  proposal  to  negotiate  ;  the  difficulties  and  moved  by  Hmi 
dangers  of  which  he  described  in  clear  and  forcible  I'lizwiiiiam. 
terms.     The  great  object  of  the  war  had  been  to  re- 
store order,  not  with  regard  to  the  internal  mode  of 
government   which  the  enemy  might  choose  to  adopt, 
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xcvui       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  influence  of  their  external  designs ;   but  the 

purport  of  the  proposed  address  was  a  recommenda- 

J796.  tion  to  acknowledge  and  approve  that  system  we  had 
formerly  opposed  and  reprobated.  Reviewing  the 
conduct  of  the  Republicans  toward  sovereigns  with 
whom  they  had  made  treaties,  his  lordship  adverted 
particularly  to  Sardinia  and  the  Pope,  whom  they  had 
obliged  to  restore  to  liberty  and  to  their  effects  all 
the  persons  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment or  penalties  for  the  propagation  of  their  anar- 
chical doctrines.  Were  their  lordships  prepared  to 
submit  to  such  indignities  1  Would  they  endure  the 
badge  of  disorder  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  suf- 
fered in  his  dominions  ?  Would  they  permit  the  na- 
tional cockade  to  be  worn  in  this  country  by  every 
man  whom  the  French  Directory  might  choose  to 
consider  a  Frenchman  1  At  the  command  of  the  Di- 
rectory were  they  ready  to  let  loose  all  those  who  had 
been  doomed  to  punishment  for  the  propagation  of 
sedition  and  for  attacks  on  the  constitution ;  to  recall 
from  Botany  Bay  the  transported  Jacobins?  Did 
ministers  mean  to  recognize  France,  circumscribed 
within  her  ancient  limits,  or  the  Republic  of  France, 
bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  contrary  to  the 
system  of  our  ancestors,  who  had  so  long  struggled  to 
confine  the  territories  of  France,  and  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  Europe  ?  After  pointing  out  many  evils 
vvhich  must  result  from  peace  under  present  circum- 
stances, his  lordship  concluded  by  proposing,  as  an 
amendment,  an  assurance  of  the  readiness  of  Parlia- 
ment to  support  the  King  in  defending  against  every 
aggression  the  dignity,  rights,  and  interests  of  the 
British  empire. 

This  proposal  occasioned  little  debate ;  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  in  a  short  speech,  stated  that  ministers  had 
never  maintained  a  republic  in  France  to  be  an 
insuperable  bar  to  negotiation,  or  that  monarchy  was 
indispensable.  The  state  of  the  country  was  not  such 
as  to  make  us  embrace  any  other  than  just,  honourable, 
and  solid  conditions  of  peace.     The  amendment  was 
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rejected,  and  the  address  carried  without  a  division ;  xcvni 

and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  recorded  his  dissent  in  a  masterly  " 

protest  in  ten  articles.  1796. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  address  was  voted  ^S-'^'^^^^-  .1, 

'  111-  Address  in  Uie 

witli  unanimity ;  but  Mr.  1  ox  guarded  his  assent  House  of 
against  being  misconstrued  into  approbation.  He  m""'^^"^' 
regretted  that  the  advice  he  had  repeatedly  given, 
during  the  last  three  years,  had  not  been  adopted 
before  a  hundred  millions  of  money  had  been  spent 
and  thousands  of  lives  devoted  to  the  cruel  contest. 
He  complimented  ministers,  rather  ironically  than  sin- 
cerely, for  having  omitted  the  words  to  which  they 
had  been  so  bigoted  heretofore,  of  the  war  having 
been  undertaken  for  the  "  cause  of  religion,  humanity 
and  social  order  ;"  nor  had  they  repeated  their  con- 
stant and  unfounded  phrase,  that  "  the  war  was  just 
and  necessary."  He  wished  that  something  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  stability  and  security  of  the  French  go- 
vernment had  been  introduced  into  the  speech  and 
the  address.  He  should  have  expected  that  his  INIa- 
jesty  would  have  mentioned,  specifically,  that  he  meant 
to  send  a  person  to  the  Executive  Directory  of  the 
French  Republic.  xYfter  many  observations  on  the 
state  of  national  prosperity,  the  acts  of  the  last  session, 
and  the  lessons  of  experience  which  ought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  American  war,  Mr.  Fox  spoke,  in  ani- 
mated terms,  of  the  brilliant  and  glorious  achievements 
of  the  navy.  What,  he  asked,  must  be  the  sort  of 
that  conflict,  in  which  all  our  eiforts  could  not  pro- 
duce to  us  a  peace  either  brilliant  or  glorious,  but  we 
must  be  content  with  hoping  for  one  that  might  be 
solid  and  permanent  1 

Unwilling  to  create  unnecessary  division,  Mr.  Pitt  Mr.  ritt. 
said  he  looked  with  satisfaction  to  the  concurrence 
expressed  in  the  object  of  the  address,  deeming  it  a 
pledge  of  general  unanimity,  and  of  great  exertions,  if, 
unfortunately,  the  desired  object  should  not  be  attained. 
Peace  might  ensue,  if  the  enemy  were  disposed  to  ac- 
cede to  it  on  just  and  reasonable  terms;  but,  if  they 
were  still  actuated  by  ambitious  projects,  we  should 
unmask  them  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  put  to  the  proof 
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the  sincerity  of  that  pledge  which  had  been  given,  that, 
if  the  enemy  rejected  peace  on  just  and  reasonable  terms, 
the  war  would  be  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Fox  had  wasted  much  ingenuity  in 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  speech  ought  to  have 
contained  an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  French 
government ;  but  it  ought  to  have  occurred  to  him, 
that  a  passport  having  been  sent  for  and  granted, 
some  communication  must  have  taken  place  on  that 
occasion,  and,  as  the  Executive  Directory  were  satisfied 
with  the  form  of  communication,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  had  been  addressed,  it  could  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  start  a  difficulty  where  they  had  found 
none.  On  the  part  of  the  British  ministers,  no  ques- 
tion of  etiquette,  no  difficulty  of  form  originating  from 
them,  would  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  nego- 
tiation. England  had  never  shewn  itself  deficient  in 
firmness  and  magnanimity :  unrivalled  in  its  resources, 
it  had  always  been  foremost  in  the  career  of  honourable 
exertion ;  and  it  had  only  to  maintain  its  accustomed 
vigour  and  perseverance  to  effect  the  restoration  of 
general  tranquillity,  on  terms  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  its  own  character,  and  the  security  and  in- 
terest of  Europe. 

Consistently  with  their  practice  in  former  wars, 
the  French  professed  an  intention  to  invade  this 
country  ;  and  the  portion  of  the  King's  speech,  advert- 
ing to  that  measure,  being  separately  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Pitt  stated,  that, 
considering  the  natural  defence  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
its  navy,  and,  although  that  was  more  formidable  than 
at  any  other  period  of  history,  a  considerable  increase 
ought  to  be  procured  of  seamen,  or  even  of  landsmen, 
who  might,  in  a  short  time,  be  trained  to  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  naval  service  ;  for  which  he  would  sug- 
gest a  levy  on  the  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
an  expedient  precisely  similar  to  that  which  was  prac- 
tised with  so  much  success  nearly  two  years  ago.  This 
levy  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  supply  of  the  sea  ser- 
vice ;  for,  as  great  numbers  in  the  old  regiments  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  sickness  and  the  fortune  of  war. 
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a  more  expeditious  method  must  be  adopted  for  their      xc^ni. 

completion  than  was  suppUed  by  the  ordinary  mode  . 

of  recruiting.  He  proposed  therefore  a  levy  of  fifteen  1796. 
thousand  men  from  the  different  parishes  for  the  sea 
service,  and  for  recruiting  the  regiments  of  the  line. 
For  our  internal  protection,  he  proposed  a  supplemen- 
tary militia  of  sixty  thousand  men,  not  to  be  imme- 
diately called  out,  but  to  be  enrolled,  officered,  and 
gradually  trained,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  service  at  a 
time  of  danger.  He  also  suggested  means  of  pro- 
viding a  considerable  number  of  irregular  cavalry. 
With  a  view  to  repelling  invasion,  this  species  of  force 
should  be  greatly  extended ;  as  an  invading  enemy, 
who  must  be  destitute  of  horses,  could  have  no  means 
to  meet  it  upon  equal  terms.  This  force,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  thousand,  he  proposed  to  raise  by  a  levy  on 
those  who  kept  horses  for  pleasure,  in  a  graduated 
proportion ;  and  he  intimated  the  pi*opriety  of  em- 
bodying the  game-keepers,  who  were  necessarily  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  who  would,  in  case  of 
invasion,  be  most  serviceable  in  annoying  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  the  first  to  animadvert  on  the 
measure  proposed.  Unless  the  present  Parliament,  he  Mr.  siicridan. 
said,  w^as  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  its  prede- 
cessor, by  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  people  to  the 
regal  prerogative,  and  surrendering,  with  the  blindness 
of  implicit  confidence,  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  it  was  their  duty  to  de- 
mand further  information.  Did  ministers  know 
whether  any  preparations  had  been  making  for  an 
invasion  1  If  not,  the  secret-service  money  must  have 
been  grossly  misapplied.  If  they  built  their  opinions 
upon  such  rant  as  Dumouriez's  fixing  the  French  flag 
on  the  Tower  of  London  ;  if  they  were  influenced  by 
some  idle  speech  or  rodomontade  of  any  member  of  the 
two  councils,  he  would  say  that  such  speeches  could 
not  be  called  a  manifestation  of  an  intention  to  invade 
us.  If  any  such  intention  were  really  entertained,  the 
event  would  be  utter  ruin  and  confusion  to  the  enemy.  * 

If  they  thought  that  the  country  would  not  rise  against 
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xc^vni       them  as  one  man;    if  they  had  any  idea  that  they 

should  be  joined  by  any  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  if 

1796.        they  supposed  that  they  should  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  mass  that  would  be  opposed  to  them,  they  and  their 
ministers  must  be  dupes  indeed. 
Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox,  with  his  accustomed  vehemence,  depre- 

cated the  confiding  of  so  large  a  force  to  ministers,  on 
the  mere  supposition  of  an  invasion.  He  disbelieved 
the  intention ;  the  French  government  was  too  well 
informed  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the 
situation  of  this  country,  to  hope  for  success  in  such  an 
enterprize.  But,  supposing  they  had  such  desperate 
intentions,  what  was  the  duty  of  Parliament?  To 
cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  people ;  to  restore 
to  them  that  for  which  their  ancestors  had  bled ;  to 
make  the  ministers  really  responsible.  Not  to  be 
confiding  in  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  but  watchful 
and  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  their  power;  to  restore  to 
the  people  the  right  of  popular  discussion ;  to  repeal 
those  laws  which  forbad  the  exercise  of  their  most  in- 
valuable rights.  In  one  word,  instead  of  amusing 
them  with  panegyrics  upon  the  form,  allow  them  to 
possess  the  spirit,  of  the  old  constitution  of  England. 
Bills  brought  Thcsc  iuvectivcs  were  not  followed  by  any  attempt 

to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  House ;  but,  without  a 
division,  bills  were  ordered  for  augmenting  the  militia 
and  raising  provisional  cavalry. 
Opposition  by  Qu  a  motiou  for  recommitting  the  first  of  these 

3ht.  "'''*^'^'  bills,  Mr.  Curwen  made  an  opposition  less  applicable 
to  the  measure  than  to  the  ministers.  After  declaring 
his  belief  that  the  rumour  of  an  invasion  was  only  a 
pretence  to  arm  them  with  power  for  purposes  of  ques- 
tionable policy,  he  added,  "  What  does  this  moment 
"  present  ?  a  phenomenon  in  politics  never  before  seen ; 
"  a  minister  guides  the  helm,  who  has  proved  himself 
"  unable  to  direct  the  power  of  the  country  with  vi- 
"  gour  or  effect ;  whose  measures  have  heaped  upon  us 
"  disasters  and  disgrace  ;  a  minister  who  has  imposed 
"  burthens  beyond  all  former  ministers  ;  whose  innova- 
"  tions  on   the    constitution    threaten    its  existence; 
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"  who  has  nailed  up  the  mouths  of  a  best  majority  of 

"  the  nation,  and  estabHshcd  triumphantly  the  system 

"  of  barracks  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  yet  his        179g. 

"  Majesty  confides ;  the  nation  is  passive  ;  and  those  in 

"  this  House  who  have  no  confidence  in  him  do  not 

"  wish  to  oppose  his  measures." 

Mr.  Fox,  adopting  the  same  tone,  said,  "  Let  the  Mr.  Fox. 
"  people  not  struggle  against  France,  only  to  yield  to 
"  the  artifices  of  the  present  ministers.  My  advice 
"  to  them  is,  be  vigilant  against  the  French ;  be  vigi- 
"  lant  also  against  the  minister,  who  has  brought  you 
"  into  this  situation  of  danger.  Beware,  that  while 
"  you  take  measures  to  prevent  your  becoming  a'  prey 
"  to  the  French,  you  do  not  become  a  prey  to  the  mi- 
"  nister.  I  say,  be  vigilant  against  domestic  as  well  as 
"  foreign  enemies :  but  learn  to  distinguish  who  are 
"  your  domestic  enemies." 

In  a  subsequent  debate  on  the  cavalry  bill,  the  Nov.  2. 
temper  displayed  by  Mr.  Fox  drew  from  Mr.  Wilber-  fo^;)^"^''''- 
force  expressions  of  surprise  and  regret.  He  did  not 
impute  to  him  or  to  his  friends  any  wish  for  an  inva- 
sion ;  but  he  believed  they  would  not  be  displeased  at  any 
small  mischief  befalling  tlic  country,  if  they  could  take 
advantage  of  it  to  get  ministers  removed  from  office*. 

Mr.  Sheridan  termed  this  speech  a  most  extraor-  Mr.  Sheridan. 
dinary  and  unprovoked  libel.  "  Good  God ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  what  motives  does  he  assign,  and  what 
"  object  does  he  allot  to  us !  In  contradiction  to  all 
"  our  professions,  in  contradiction  to  all  our  actions,  he 
"  boldly  presumes  that  we  are  a  set  of  selfish,  temporiz- 
"  ing  traitors,  who,  without  meaning  to  destroy,  would 
"  wish  the  safety  of  the  country  to  be  endangered,  for 
"  the  gratification  of  disgracing  the  present  ministers ; 
"  of  bringing  a  degree  of  disgrace  upon  them!  Upon 
"  whom'?  Upon  ministers  already  begrimed  and 
"  black  with  infamy  and  disgrace ;  as  if  it  were  pos- 
"  sible  to  aggravate  the  shame  and  indignity  of  the 
"  situation  which  they  have  brought  on  themselves." 

•  Mr.  Wilbcrforrc  afterward  said  lu;  feared  lie  had  ccoiie  too  far  against 
opposition  ;  but  a  friend,  to  whom  Ijc  conimniiicated  this  opinion,  observed  that 
hcJiad  said  wlial  (!vcry  body  thou)?lit,  but  no  one  else  had  the  <(>urage  to  speak. 
Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^1. 
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^Yii\  A  division  shewed  the  opposition  in  a  very  insigni- 

._  ficant  minority*,  and  both  the  bills  passed  without  any 

1796.        recorded  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mes^sagrcon-  ^^  ^^®  debates  on  the  address,  discussions  on  the 

cerning  Spain,  conduct  of  Spain  wcro  prevented  by  an  observation 
that,  as  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  King's  speech,  the 
subject  was  not  regularly  before  the  House.  All 
suspense  on  this  matter  was  terminated  by  a  message 
from  the  King,  accompanied  with  the  Spanish  mani- 
festoes and  the  answer.  Both  Houses,  without  hesita- 
tion, voted  addresses,  acknowledging  that  nothing  had 
been  omitted  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  which  could 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  promising 
that  no  exertion  should  be  wanting  which  could  enable 
him  effectually  to  repel  this  unprovoked  aggression, 
and  afford  to  all  Europe  an  additional  proof  of  the 
spirit  and  resources  of  the  British  nation. 
Finance.  From  many  concurrent  causes,  it  might  have  been 

apprehended  that  the  financial  business  of  the  session 
would  present  great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties ; 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  confident  in  the 
House  and  the  country,  presented  without  fear  the 
statement  of  the  wants  of  the  revenue,  and  the  mode  of 
supplying  them.  In  a  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
he  announced  the  demands  at  £27,647,000,  of  which 
eighteen  millions  were  to  be  obtained  by  a  loan,  and 
five  by  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills.  He  detailed  the 
particulars  of  expenditure  in  which  the  sums  formerly 
voted  by  Parliament  had  been  exceeded,  and  suggested 
the  new  taxes  which  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  interest  of  the  loanj*. 
Mr.  Grey.  Mr.  Grey  said  he  should  be  sorry  if  the  eloquence 

with  which  the  minister  had  adorned  the  false  and 
deceitful  statements  he  had  made  could  so  far  blind 
the  House  as  to  induce  them  to  lay  on  the  proposed 


Dec.  7. 
Mr.  Pitt '3 
statement. 


*  140  to  30. 

+  In  McPherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  will  be  found  the 
particulars  and  terms  of  the  loan,  and  the  additional  taxes  imposed.  In  this  de- 
tail he  observes,  that  only  such  duties  as  immediatly  affect  commerce  are  noticed ; 
and  that  many  duties  affecting  consumption  or  expenditure,  such  as  those  upon 
houses,  post-horses,  stage-coaches,  servants,  dogs,  licences  for  retailing  sundry 
articles,  licences  for  using  certain  articles,  and  a  variety  of  stamp  duties,  are 
omitted,  as  not  coming  Avithin  the  plan  of  his  work. 
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burthens  without  inquiring  how  the  expense  was  in-       chap. 

curred,  and  adopting  measures  by  which  the  extra-  ._, 

vagance  which  prevailed  in  the  pubhc  expenditure  1796. 
might  in  future  be  checked.  That  night,  the  minister 
had  thought  proper  to  adopt,  as  the  criterion  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  an  account  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports ;  last  year,  he  had  inferred  it  from  the  facility  of 
raising  money  ;  the  low  rate  of  interest  at  which  a 
loan  could  be  negotiated.  At  this  time,  he  could  not, 
with  decency,  hold  that  language,  when  he  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  adopt  the  expedient  against  which 
he  had  so  often  exclaimed,  a  forced  loan ;  and  when 
this  threat  was  actually  contained  in  a  letter  from  him 
to  the  governor  of  the  Bank,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
raising  of  the  supplies  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Fox  termed  the  statement  of  the  minister  one  mv.  Fox. 
of  the  falsest  ever  brought  forward  to  delude  the  people, 
and  accompanied  with  political  observations  which,  if 
true,  must  end  in  the  downfall  of  the  House  and  all 
its  privileges,  and  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship 
on  its  ruins.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  reviewed 
not  only  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  minister, 
the  insufficiency  of  his  accounts,  and  the  illegitimate 
application  of  late  grants,  but  spoke  of  La  Fayette, 
of  the  ability  of  the  French  to  maintain  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity,  and  many  other  general  subjects, 
alleging  that  if  Mr.  Pitt's  principles  were  correct,  the 
constitution  was  no  longer  worth  fighting  for,  and  that 
for  some  particulars  of  his  conduct  he  ought  to  be 
impeached.  No  comparison  had,  that  night,  been 
made  between  the  English  and  the  French  finances. 
Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  the  French 
had  been  represented,  not  on  the  verge,  but  in  the  gulph 
of  bankruptcy.  He  did  not  know  whether  they  had 
passed  the  gulph  or  not;  he  hoped  they  had;  for  while 
they  were  in  it,  they  were  most  dreadful  enemies. 

These  two  intemperate  speeches  formed  the  whole  Resolutions 
debate  :   they  were  neither  supported  nor  answered ; 
but  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Cliancellor  of  the 
Kxche([ucr  were  carried  without  a  division. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  resolutions  were  «• 
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xcvni. 

17%. 
Mr.  Fox  on  a 
grant  to  the 
Emperor. 


Mr.  Pitt. 


reported,  Mr.  Fox  renewed  his  opposition  in  terms 
even  more  vehement  than  before.  His  principal  at- 
tack was  against  a  grant  of  £1,200,000,  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Emperor  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament :  a  grant  contrary  to  positive  law,  and  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution.  "  When  I  re- 
"  turned  home,  last  night,"  he  said,  "  and  reflected  on 
"  the  various  subjects  which  had  passed  under  discus- 
"  sion,  I  felt  hurt  at  having  appeared  to  give  my  assent 
"  to  resolutions  so  extremely  unconstitutional.  I  con- 
"  sidered  myself  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty,  and  called 
*'  upon  to  come  forward  and  enter  my  solemn  protest 
"  against  a  measure  which  I  regard  as  an  infringement 
"  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  privileges  of 
"  this  House."  On  this  evening  he  would  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  every  question,  whether  of  sup- 
ply or  of  ways  and  means ;  and,  if  he  succeeded,  move, 
on  an  early  day,  that  ministers,  in  granting  a  loan  to 
the  Emperor  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  had 
been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  He 
hoped  the  people,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  would 
express  their  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  last  night 
delivered ;  and  that  the  House  would  be  obliged  (not 
by  force,  but  by  the  voice  of  the  country)  to  assert 
those  rights  which  they  had  pusillanimously  surren- 
dered. 

Mr.  Pitt  began  by  observing  on  the  singular  man- 
ner in  which  the  new  constitutional  light  had  broken 
in  upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  The  decla- 
ration which  had  infused  an  alarm  so  deadly  was  made 
yesterday,  in  a  way  the  most  clear  and  distinct.  It  did 
not  then  strike  him  as  of  so  much  importance  as  imme- 
diately to  call  him  up.  After  an  interval  of  debate,  it  had 
deranged  none  of  his  calculations,  nor  had  it  deterred 
him  from  allowing  the  resolutions  to  be  carried  with 
an  unanimous  vote.  But,  after  he  had  slept  upon  the 
subject,  he  discovered  the  dreadful  tendency  of  the 
speech  which  he  had  heard  with  so  much  indifference, 
and  was  led  not  merely  to  propose  a  reprobation  of 
the  particular  measure,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  uttered,  but  to  take  revenge 
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by  giving  his  negative  to  resolutions  which  had  no 

relation  to  it,  and  to  suspend  the  supplies  which  were 

to  give  confidence  to  the  negotiations  for  peace  or        1796. 

energy  to  the  operations  of  war.     He  vindicated  the 

application  of  the  money  as  comprised  in  the  terms  of 

the  vote  of  credit,  which  also  vested  a  discretion  in  the 

Crown,  although  not  absolute  and  independent  of  the 

control  of  Parliament,  or  exempting  the  minister  who 

exercised  it  in  an  improper  manner.     "  Whatever  may 

"  be  the  issue  of  this  discussion,"  he  said,  "  I  would 

"  rather  be  convicted  of  having  granted  a  supply,  by 

"  which   the  salvation   of  Austria   was   secured  and 

"  the  independence  of  Europe   maintained,    than  be 

"  acquitted   of  withholding  that   aid   by  which   the 

"  cause  of  our  allies  was  sacrificed  and  the  general 

"  interests  of  mankind  compromised." 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  if  the  obsequiousness  and  ser-  ^''-  ^^n'- 
vility  of  the  House  had  not  encouraged  the  designs  of 
the  minister,  they  never  would  have  seen  this  daring 
invasion  of  their  rights ;  and  concluded  a  series  of  bit- 
ter invectives  against  the  whole  conduct  and  principles 
of  the  minister,  by  declaring  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  oppose,  or  at  least  suspend,  the  supplies.  It  was 
asked,  were  the  supplies  to  be  suspended — the  supplies, 
the  possession  of  V'hich  would  afibrd  to  government  so 
much  weight  and  vigour  ?  He  would  answer,  yes  ; 
but,  in  reality,  the  proposition  did  not  go  to  negative 
the  supplies :  it  was  only  intended  to  suspend  them  till 
the  wound  given  to  the  constitution  was  made  whole. 
He  therefore  moved  an  amendment,  "  That  the  second  ^^"'^^  '^^  , 
"  readnig  be  put  oil  till  the  morrow  ;  and  it  the 
House  agreed,  he  would  tlien  propose  a  resolution,  that 
in  making  these  advances  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, the  minister  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor. 

This  amendment  was  supported  by  INIr.  Harrison  which  is 
and  Mr.  Curwen,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Wilbeiforce,  ^^^^^^^  ' 
Mr.    Yorke,    and    the    blaster  of  the   Rolls.      Lord 
Hawkesbury  wished  the   charge   to   be  brought   for- 
ward directly ;  but  at  whatever  time  it  might  be,  the 
House  would  vote  the  supplies  that  evening,  because 

VOL.    VI.  K  K 
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of  London. 


Mr.  Fox 
motion. 


xc\^n       *^®  money  sent  to  the  Emperor  was  not  included  in 

_., the  question  of  the  resolutions,  nor  was  the  House 

1796.        pledging  itself  at  a  future  time  to  justify  that  expen- 
diture. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected*. 
I3tii.  In  expectation  of  the  motion  announced  by  Mr. 

in  °hr  '"°^  Fox,  on  a  requisition  signed  by  fifty-five  of  the  livery, 
Common  Hall  a  Commou  Hall  was  assembled  in  the  city  of  London, 
at  which  it  was  moved,  and  carried  on  a  division,  that 
their  members  should  be  instructed  to  move  or  support 
a  motion  of  censure  on  the  ministers, for  having  "taken 
"  upon  themselves  to  send  the  money  of  the  people  of 
"  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  during 
"  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  without  its  consent." 

Fortified  by  this  vote,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  same  day, 
moved  a  resolution  that  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in 
issuing  money  for  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  also 
for  that  of  the  army  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was 
contrary  to  their  duty  and  trust,  and  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  House.  He  supported 
his  proposition  with  a  speech  of  his  usual  ability  and 
force.  He  was,  with  equal  ability,  answered  by  Mr. 
Pitt ;  but  the  facts  were  known ;  and  the  arguments 
and  authorities  cited,  if  they  possessed  any  interest  at 
the  time,  can  no  longer  claim  that  title  to  notice. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  debate  was  the 
vote  of  the  Common  Hall.  Mr.  Fox  mentioned  it  as 
a  decision  passed  by  a  most  respectable  public  body ; 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Combe,  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
seconded  the  motion  in  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  his  constituents.  As  the  representative  of  the  first 
commercial  city  in  the  world,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  mischief  produced  by  the  money  sent  to  the 
Emperor.  The  discounting  of  the  bills  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  remitting  money  to  the  imperial  troops  had 
swallowed  up  so  much  of  the  money  of  the  Bank  as  to 
compel  that  great  body  to  narrow  their  discounts;  and 
British  merchants  were  made  to  suffer,  that  the  Ger- 
man troops  might  be  supplied. 


Observations 
on  the  Com- 
mon Hail. 


*   16'lto5&. 
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His  colleagues  in  the  representation  of  the  City  jS\in 
severally  gave  their  voices  and  opinions  on  the  con-  ' 
trary  side.  Alderman  Lushington  said  it  was  true  irse. 
there  had  been  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  that  day, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  Common  Hall  had  resolved 
to  give  their  instructions  to  support  a  motion  for  cen- 
suring ministers;  but  he  could  never  consent  to  re- 
ceive instructions  to  pronounce  a  verdict  in  a  criminal 
case  before  he  heard  the  defence.  Alderman  Curtis 
said  he  had  been  that  day  at  the  Common  Hall,  where 
a  majority  appeared  in  favour  of  the  resolution  to  cen- 
sure the  minister  beforehand  ;  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing, he  knew  that  such  would  be  the  result ;  nor  did 
he  consider  it  as  a  regular  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  livery ;  and  Alderman  Anderson  said  there 
was  about  one-tenth  of  the  livery  assembled ;  INIr.  W. 
Smith  made  a  flaming  speech  to  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately gave  the  instructions  as  stated  by  his  colleague. 
He  told  them  he  would  not  vote  to  censure  ministers 
until  he  heard  their  defence,  and  with  this  defence  he 
was  fully  satisfied*. 

Mr.  Bragge  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Amendment 
measure  in  question,  although  not  to  be  drawn  into  ^y  ^'■"•^'^^gge. 
precedent  but  upon  occasions  of  special  necessity,  was, 
under  its  peculiar  circumstances,  a  justifiable  and  pro- 
per exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  his  Majesty's 
ministers  by  the  vote  of  credit,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce consequences  which  had  proved  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  common  cause  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  Europe. 

Some  members,  who  had  inclined  to  think  a  bill  of 
indemnity  necessary,  receded  from  that  opinion,  deem- 
ing the  defence  of  government  complete,  and  the 
amendment  was  carriedf. 

•  The  triumph  gained  by  this  vote  was  but  of  short  duration  ;  in  four  days, 
notice  was  given  of  a  motion  of  dircrtly  contrary  tendency;  and,  in  eight  days, 
a  resolution  was  carried  tliat  the  pecuniary  aid  recently  furnished  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  hud  been  productive  of  groat  advantiiges 
to  Great  Britain,  and  enabled  the  Emperor  not  only  to  withstand  the  desperate 
attempts  of  the  French  armies  to  overrun  (Jermany,  but  also  had  given  a  decided 
and  favourable  turn  to  the  war,  and  opened  a  fairer  prospect  of  obtaining  an 
honourable  peace  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 

t  285  to  81.  For  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Laurence,  who  voted  in  the  minority, 
see  Epistolary  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Burke,  p.  95. 
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Further  ad- 
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Emperor 
required. 
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Opposed. 


Granted. 

Difficulties  at 
the  Bank. 


Loan  readily 
subscribed. 


4—5. 


Shortly  afterward,  his  Majesty,  by  a  message,  in- 
formed the  House  that  he  was  at  present  engaged  in 
concerting  measures  with  his  alhes  to  be  fully  prepared 
for  the  vigorous  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war, 
if  the  failure  of  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  general 
peace  should  render  another  campaign  unavoidable; 
and  he  conceived  that  it  might  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  common  cause  that  he  should  be 
enabled  to  continue  his  temporary  advances  for  the 
service  of  the  Emperor. 

Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  grant,  not  exceeding  £500,000. 

Sir  William  Fulteney  moved  an  amendment, 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Nicholls, 
but  rejected.  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  another,  cen- 
suring ministers  for  their  former  advances ;  but  this 
point  had  already  been  too  copiously  discussed  to 
admit  of  novelty  in  argument,  or  to  warrant  an  ex- 
pectation of  success :  it  had  no  effect,  and  the  supply 
Avas  granted. 

In  these  debates,  especially  the  latter,  the  financial 
situation  of  the  country  was  the  subject  of  much  ani- 
madversion. It  was  stated  that  the  large  sums  remit- 
ted to  the  Continent  in  specie  had  rendered  gold  and 
silver  scarce,  obstructed  the  course  of  trade,  and  made 
discounts  at  the  Bank  difficult.  Whether  the  cause 
were  justly  assigned  or  not,  the  fact  was  indisputable; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  tlie  appearance  of  pecuniary 
distress  would  create  great  difficulties  in  negotiating 
the  loan;  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  buoyant  public 
spirit  of  the  country  and  their  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  government  were  strongly  displayed.  When 
the  sum  required  and  the  terms  were  known,  the  Go- 
vernor and  Directors  of  the  Bank  subscribed  a  million 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  the  individual  directors 
£400,000.  On  the  two  following  days,  moneyed  men 
assembled  in  crowds ;  the  subscription  was  filled ;  and 
great  numbers  retired,  disappointed  at  not  being  in 
time  to  place  their  money  in  this,  which,  for  the  spirit 
displayed  in  the  contribution  and  the  moderation  of  its 
advantages,  was  called  the  "  Loyalty  Loan."  To  shew 
the  real  sense  of  the  city  with  respect  to  j)ublic  affairs, 
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a  Court  of  Common  Council  was  convened  at  Guildhall ;      xc\^iii 
the  Lord  Mayor  submitted  to  them  a  letter  which  he 


had  received  from  Mr.  Pitt ;  a  motion  was  passed  for         i796. 
a  contribution  of  £100,000  out  of  the  funds  of  the  cor-  Sphit  shewn  in 
poration  ;  nor  was  the  resolution  impeded  by  informa-  the  city, 
tion  that  the  sum  required  Avas  already  subscribed,  the 
intelligence  being  treated  as  not  deserving  notice.  This 
demonstration  of  public  spirit  was  not  confined  to  the 
metropolis  ;  a  largo  portion  of  the  loan  was  taken  by 
applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  Duke  of  ^^^  elsewhere. 
Bridgewater   tendered    a  draft    on    his   banker    for 
£100,000,  but  it  could  not  be  received,  as  the  statute 
for  making  the  loan  was  not  yet  passed*. 

Before  the  Christmas  recess,  General  Fitzpatrick  Motion  about 
moved  an  address  to  his  INIajesty,  praying  his  inter-  J^a  Fayette. 
ference  in  behalf  of  La  Fayette  and  his  associates  in 
confinement,  on  the  ground  that  their  detention  was  in- 
jurious to  his  cause  and  that  of  his  allies.  The  general's 
speech  was  an  appeal  to  compassion,  carefully  pre- 
pared and  highly  rhetorical.  He  introduced  the  lady 
of  La  Fayette,  who  had  voluntarily  shared  his  impri- 
sonment, placing  her  on  a  level  with  Arria,  the  wife  of 
Psetus,  while  to  the  Emperor  was  assigned  a  companion- 
ship with  Claudius  and  Nero.  Mr.  Fox,  ISIr.  Sheridan, 
and  Mr.  Grey,  supported  the  motion ;  Mr.  Pitt  had 
spoken  in  opposition  to  it,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce 
suggested  an  amendment,  omitting  the  assertion  that 
the  detention  of  these  persons  was  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  the  allies.  To  this  amendment,  no  less  than 
the  original  motion,  Lord  Hawkesbury  declared  him- 
self adverse. 

Mr.  Windham  took  a  general  review  of  the  conduct  Mr.  WinJham. 
of  La  Fayette  during  the  revolution,  ascribed  to  him, 
as  the  principal  instigator  of  that  event,  the  wrongs 
and  miseries  endured  by  millions  who  were  suffering 
through  his  crimes,  by  thousands  not  inferior  to  him 
in  rank,  talents,  courage,  and  every  valuable  quality, 
who  owed  to  him  their  exile,  their  poverty,  or  their 
murder.      Appeals  to  abstract  feelings  of  humanity 

*  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxviii.    p.'6.'} ;    New  Annual  Register  for  1796, 
p.  (G6);  McPherson's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  j)   381. 
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xTvm'      were  the  reigning  practical  fallacy  by  which  questions 
of  a  simple  nature  were  attempted  to  be  confounded. 


i;%.  In  the  number  of  those  who  had  produced  the  French 
revolution,  and  followed  it  up  with  enormities  which 
had  surpassed  all  that  even  poets  had  fancied,  there 
were  many  who,  viewing  their  sufferings  in  naked  ab- 
straction, would  excite  compassion.  For  instance, 
Collot  d'Herbois  was  condemned  to  Guiana,  in  com- 
mon with  vast  numbers  of  the  most  learned  and 
venerable  men  existing,  the  clergy  of  France ;  ab- 
stracting the  sufferings  of  the  wretch  from  the  crimes 
that  led  to  it,  we  could  not  but  wish  him  rescued  from 
such  misery.  We  might,  perhaps,  like  many  other 
persons  in  nearly  similar  cases,  say,  "  'Tis  true,  Collot 
"  d'Herbois  killed  many  thousand  people  ;  'tis  true, 
"  that  when  the  guillotines  were  insufficient,  and  the 
"  executioners  fatigued,  he  sent  his  victims,  for  more 
"  speedy  dispatch,  into  a  great  square,  where  he  fired 
"  upon  them  with  cannon,  and  ordered  in  a  party  of 
"  cavalry  to  cut  and  trample  to  death  the  few  who  had 
"  escaped  the  guns  ;  but  'tis  also  true,  that  the  thing 
"  is  passed  ;  the  men  are  in  their  graves,  and  cannot 
"  be  brought  to  life  again.  Poor  Collot !  he  is  not 
"  the  better  for  being  in  Guiana — what  is  the  use  of 
"  it — ^let  us  send  for  him  and  bring  him  home — how 
"  can  men  of  feeling  think  of  prolonging  the  punish- 
"  ment  of  poor  Collot  d'Herbois?"  Did  gentlemen 
know,  or  rather  was  it  possible  they  should  not  know, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  best-informed  men  in 
France,  La  Fayette's  conduct  to  the  King  was  cruel, 
ferocious,  and  unmanly  "?  and  was  it  not  universally 
known  that  the  Queen  of  France  often  declared  he 
was  the  only  man  she  could  never  forgive]  This 
was  not  a  question  of  sentiment,  but  of  prudence, 
policy,  and  general  morality  ;  and  he  hoped  the  House 
never  would  consent  to  do  an  act  which  would  put  a 
premium  on  revolution,  give  the  sanction  of  example 
to  treason,  and  of  reward  to  rebellion. 
Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  said  that  Mr.  Windham  had  shewn  him- 

self to  be  counsel  against  La  Fayette,  and,  like  an  ad- 
vocate, had  endeavoured  to  search  through  all  his  life 
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for  accusations.     If  he  was  hateful  to  the  Queen  of     xcvni 
France,  the  two  persons  confined  with  him  were  not 


so.  La  Fayette  and  his  friends  were  distinguished  for  1796. 
their  moderation ;  it  was  well  known  that,  after  the 
tenth  of  October,  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  was  offered  to  him.  If  he  had  accepted 
it  and  shared  in  all  the  violences  that  followed,  he 
might,  at  this  day,  have  been  one  of  the  Directory; 
and  the  right  honourable  secretary,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing the  unhappy  prisoner  with  vengeance,  might  be 
imploring  the  powerful  director,  by  an  ambassador  at 
Paris,  to  grant  peace  to  England. 

Mr.  Dundas  thanked  Mr.  Windham  for  his  very  Mr.  Duudas. 
powerful  speech,  which  had  corrected  all  the  false  and 
delusive  notions  which  had  been  stated  that  night, 
and  treated  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  as 
somewhat  too  ostentatious.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  as  part  of  the  motion,  which  was  then  re-  Motion  re. 
jected  on  a  division*.  jcctod. 

It  is  said,  by  an  American  writer,  whose  work 
deserves  high  consideration,  tliat,  in  an  interview,  just 
before  the  period  of  this  motion,  he  solicited  from  M. 
de  Thugut,  the  Austrian  prime  minister,  the  release 
of  La  Fayette,  not  authorised  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  the  request,  but  on  his 
own  individual  judgment,  founded  on  narratives 
which  he  received  of  hardships  and  ill-treatment 
sustained  by  the  prisoner,  and  because  it  would  have 
a  good  effect  in  England.  M.  de  Thugut  contradicted 
the  account  of  ill-treatment,  denied  that  INIadame  La 
Fayette  was  detained;  she  might  depart  when  she 
would,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  and  return.  He 
would  probably  be  discharged  at  the  peace  ;  but  if  the 
English  would  ask  for  him,  they  might,  if  they  pleased, 
turn  him  loose  in  the  streets  of  London.  Austria 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  himj-.  It  is  hardly 
necessaiy  to  observe,  that,  as  this  conversation  did  not 
take  place  until  two  days  after  General  Fitzpatrick's 
motion,  it  could  have  had  no  influence  on  that  debate. 

•    132  to  60. 
t  Life  ofGouvcrneur  Morris,  vol.  i.  p.413. 
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CHAP        -^Y  Morris  afterward  communicated  it  to  Lord  Gren- 

[ ville,  adding  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  inter- 

1796.        ference  of  England  would  be  a  beneficial  policy  ;  but 
found  his  arguments  unavailing*. 

*  Same,  446.  It  appears  that,  in  Oct.  1794,  a  spirited  and  well-conducted  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a  Hungarian,  named  Balman  or  Boleman,  and  a  young  Ame- 
rican named  Huger,  to  rescue  the  prisoner  from  Olmutz.  By  most  ingenious  con- 
trivances and  much  perseverance,  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  deliver  him  from  the 
castle ;  butaccidents,which  human  sagacity  could  not  foresee  or  prevent,  frustrated 
his  complete  liberation  and  caused  his  recapture,  and  the  imprisonment  and  great 
danger  of  his  two  brave  and  disinterested  friends.  See  a  full  account  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register,  vol.  ii.  p.  514,  and  some  information,  less  perfect,  and  it 
is  said  less  correct,  in  Segur ;  Frederick  Guillaume  II.  Roi  de  Pnisse,  tome  iii, 
p.  295. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETY-NINTH. 
1796—1797. 


Kchl  besieged.  —  Huningen  taken. — Conduct  of  Prussia. — 
Her  two  treaties  with  France. — Mr.  Hammond  sent  to 
Berlin. — Mr.  Pitt  desirous  to  negotiate. — Feeling  of  France. 
— Parties  in  that  country. — England  attempts  a  negotiation. 
—  Conduct  of  the  French.  —  They  attempt  a  negotiation 
Avith  the  Emperor.  —  Bonaparte's  letter.  —  The  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  sent  to  Paris. — Messages  of  the  Directory. — 
Reception  of  Lord  Malmesbury.  —  His  proposal.  —  How 
received. — Mission  to  Vienna,  and  instructions  to  General 
Clarke. —  Situation  of  Lord  Malmesbury. —  His  rude  dis- 
missal.— Message  on  Lord  Malmesbury 's  dismissal. — Mr. 
Pitt  moves  an  address. — Mr.  Erskine. —  Mr.  Fox. — Called 
to  order.  —  Moves  an  amendment. — Rejected. — House  of 
Lords. — Address  opposed  by  Lord  Guilford.— Debate. — 
Lord  Auckland. — Lord  Chancellor. — Amendment  rejected. 
— Another  moved  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam. — Attempt  on  Ire- 
land.— Frustrated. — Loss  of  the  French. — Plan  for  invading 
England. — Its  progress,- — and  failure. — State  of  opposition 
in  England.  —  Publication  by  Mr.  Burke.  —  Feelings  of 
foreign  powers. — The  Empress  of  Russia. —  Her  death. — 
The  Emperor  Paul. — Injudicious  proceedings  of  the  Aulic 
Council. — State  of  Mantua. — Battles  of  Rivoli. — Defeat  of 
Provera. 

On  the  retreat  of  Moreau,  the  Archduke  Charles  chap. 

wisely  proposed  to  detach  a  powerful  reinforcement  xcix. 

through  the  Tyrol  into   Italy,  to  strengthen  Alvinzi  ~ 

and   liberate  AVurmser  from  Mantua.     Moreau  had  Keiii  Usieged. 
proposed  an   armistice,  which  would  have  facilitated 
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June. 


the  execution  of  this  plan ;  but  the  AuUc  cabinet  at 
Vienna,  intent  on  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  invaders 
from  Germany,  rejected  the  proposal ;  and,  by  their 
command,  the  Archduke  commenced  the  siege  of 
Kehl,  which,  after  seven  weeks  in  the  depth  of  a 
severe  winter,  capitulated.  The  French  saw  with 
pleasure  this  persevering  determination  of  their  oppo- 
nent, in  which,  beside  a  profuse  expenditure  of  life,  he 
sacrificed  the  time  and  opportunity  which  his  own 
judgment  would  have  employed  so  much  more  ad- 
vantageously. Huningen,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
soon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  imperialists ;  and  the 
French  were  expelled  from  the  dominions  of  the  Em- 
peror on  that  side  of  the  Rhine ;  the  people,  undeceived 
by  woful  experience,  had  learned  to  estimate  justly  the 
professions  of  good- will ;  and  the  pretexts  that  war  was 
intended  against  palaces,  but  peace  to  cottages,  which 
had  led  many,  not  of  the  inferior  class  alone,  to  con- 
template visions  of  glorious  fraternity  and  republican 
equality.  From  this  delusive  dream  they  were  pain- 
fully roused  when  they  felt  the  enormous  exactions, 
the  violation  of  all  social  obligations,  and  the  haughty 
contempt  of  all  remonstrances  which  characterized  the 
haughty,  needy,  and  rapacious  invaders. 

Still  no  general  good  effect  could  be  derived  to  the 
Emperor  from  the  improved  state  of  public  judgment. 
The  great  aim  of  France  was  to  disorganize  and  de- 
stroy the  ancient  government  of  the  German  Empire  ; 
and  in  this  she  was  aided  by  Prussia,  whose  sovereign 
had,  for  some  time,  pursued  the  system  of  elevating 
his  monarchy  into  rivalship  with  the  imperial  head,  or 
rather,  under  the  guise  of  independence,  a  superiority 
over  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  limits  of  independent 
states  of  the  empire  had  been  changed ;  compensation 
afforded  to  the  powerful  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  weak,  and 
the  dominions  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  secularized. 
To  carry  their  projects  into  effect,  Frederick  esta- 
blished a  formidable  army  of  observation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  hostile  movements  by  either  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  within  a  limited  space.  As  the 
influence  of  France  acquired  ascendancy  in  his  ca- 
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binet,  he  entered  into  two  treaties  with  the  republic;       ^^fx' 

one  pubUc,  by  which  the  Hne  of  demarcation  was  ex-  1__ 

tended  considerably  beyond  the  original  project ;  the        ir96. 
other,  which  was  secret,  had  a  decisive  influence  on  HeftJ/tVea- 
the  efl'ect  of  measures  in  preparation  against  the  Ger-  tics  with 
man  empire.     The  King  of  Prussia  guaranteed  to  the  ^'^''^"^'^• 
republic  his  consent  to  their  acquisition  of  the  territories 
lying  between  the  ancient  boundaries  of  France  and 
tiie  left  bank  of  the  llhine.     Indemnities  were  allotted 
to  Prussia  for  his  portion  of  these  provinces,  to  arise 
from  the  bishoprick  of  Munster  and  the  country  of 
BeckUnghauser  ;    and,  as  a  compliment  to   tlic  sup- 
posed family  feeling  of  the  King,  a  pretended  esta- 
blishment was  allotted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  to  receive  the  bishopricks  of  Bamburg  and  AVurtz- 
burg,  provided  he  would  renounce  the  stadtholdership, 
and  all  possessions,  rights,   and  privileges   annexed. 
"  By  this  treaty,"  a   Prussian  writer  observes,  "  the 
"  cabinet  of  Berlin  placed  itself,  as  to  the  affairs  of 
"  Germany,  at  the  mercy  of  France.*" 

Apprized,  indirectly  and  imperfectly,  of  the  exist-  Mr.  Hammond 

^  ^„  '  .      .       •'      ,         T-»    •   •   1  T        sent  to  Beihn. 

ence  or  a  negotiation,  the  British  government  dis- 
patched Mr.  Hammond,  an  able  and  judicious  diplo- 
matist, to  Berlin,  to  try  every  method  for  averting  ar- 
rangements, the  dangerous  and  disgraceful  nature  of 
which  was  understood,  although  the  exact  purport 
could  not  be  known.  He  did  not  arrive  until  some 
days  after  the  treaties  had  been  signed :  he  was  coldly 
received  by  the  Prussian  ministers,  who  declared  the 
determination  of  their  court  faithfully  to  observe  the 
treaty  of  Basle ;  and  his  offer  to  admit  Prussia,  in  qua- 
lity of  an  armed  mediator,  to  determine  all  questions 
of  peace  and  war  among  the  belligerents,  received  for 
answer  that  the  only  effect  would  be  to  involve  Prussia 
in  war.  Finding  that  no  benefit  was  likely  to  result 
from  his  mission,  he  departed  for  Vienna. 

At  the  same  period,  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
British  government  that  the  Emperor,  pressed  by  th 


*  In  this  narrative,  I  have  followed  Alison,  vol.  iii.  p  174  to  181,  consulting 
the  authority  on  which  he  has  relied,  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iii.  p.  374  to  398. 


sirous  to 
negotiate. 
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circumstances  of  the  war,  alarmed  by  the  want  of  sup- 
port from  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  not 
yet  cheered  by  the  events  on  tiie  Rhine,  which  threw 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  over  his  fortunes,  Avas  departing 
from  the  vigorous  system  of  resistance,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  some  negotiation  with  the  French  re- 
public. 

Disappointed  in  his  endeavour  to  gain  the  inter- 
vention of  Prussia,  and  alarmed  at  the  accounts  re- 
ceived, from  Portuguese  envoys,  of  the  attempts  made 
in  their  country  by  France,  to  which  it  was  evident, 
after  the  treaty  of  Saint  Ildefonso,  that  Spain  must 
become  subservient,  Mr.  Pitt  felt  the  necessity  of  pav- 
ing the  way,  if  possible,  toward  a  peace  ;  but  against 
such  an  effect,  many  serious  difficulties  presented 
themselves. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  England,  forming  the 
principal  barrier  against  the  encroaching  ascendancy 
of  France,  were  viewed  by  her  government  with  envy, 
and  assailed  with  unwearying  malevolence.  As  direct 
means  could  not  operate,  the  Directory  employed  all 
measures  to  irritate  the  people  of  all  nations  against 
the  enemy  they  most  hated,  and  to  destroy  that  un- 
bounded commerce  from  which  they  justly  consi- 
dered her  prosperity  to  flow.  For  this  purpose,  all 
writers  under  French  influence  incessantly  represented 
England  as  the  tyrant  of  the  seas ;  and  urged  all  na- 
tions to  make  common  cause  against  those  arrogant 
islanders,  to  wrest  from  them  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean, 
and  to  exclude  their  trade  from  all  the  ports  in  Europe ; 
and  they  set  the  example  by  rigorous  prohibitions  and 
severe  penalties  in  their  own  dominions,  as  well  as  in 
Holland,  and  all  others  in  which  their  sway  was  ac- 
knowledged. 

Still,  many  circumstances  in  France  rendered  the 
expectation  of  a  treaty,  if  not  easy  or  certain,  at  least 
not  desperate.  The  state  was  torn  by  furiously  con- 
tending factions.  The  Jacobins,  although  their  at- 
tempts had  been  defeated  and  their  associations  re- 
pressed, were  still  ready  for  exertion,  with  a  venom 
exasperated  by  disappointment :  the  royalists  were  not 
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SO  discouraged  by   their  repeated  disasters  but  that       xcrF' 
they  entertained  sanguine   hopes,  which  were  encou- 


raged by  the  accession  or  avowal  of  new  partizans  in  i796. 
the  legislature  and  in  the  army  itself.  The  Directory, 
openly  displaying  all  the  luxury,  venality,  and  abuse 
of  authority,  which  had  been,  if  not  falsely,  at  least  with 
exaggeration,  imputed  to  the  ancient  government;  un- 
supported by  ancient  title  or  meritorious  services ;  were 
daily  sinking  in  the  public  estimation,  while  pecuniary 
difficulties,  undisguised  profusion  and  peculation,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  resource  formerly  derived  from  the 
plunder  of  the  church  and  the  emigrants,  presented  a 
frightful  spectacle  of  imminent  danger  and  political 
feebleness.  Their  only  security  was  the  glory  acquired 
in  the  field ;  and  Bonaparte,  their  chief  support  in  that 
point  of  reliance,  was  an  object  of  jealousy  and  terror 
to  the  government,  no  less  than  of  applause  and 
idolatry  to  the  people. 

In  the  autumn,  the  successes  of  the  Archduke  England 
Charles  appeared  to  counterbalance  those  of  the  enemy,  negotfaUon. 
and  give  animation  to  the  Austrian  cause  ;  Jourdan 
was  defeated  ;  the  French  had  evacuated  Frankfort 
and  Konigstein,  and  the  imperialists  were  in  possession 
of  Freidberg,  in  Wittaravia.  This  appeared  to  the 
British  government  a  favourable  moment  for  renew- 
ing an  attempt  at  negotiation ;  an  effort  was  made, 
through  ]\[.  Kainemann,  the  Danish  Minister  at  Paris, 
to  open  a  communication.  The  Directory  loftily  re-  s^pt. 
polled  this  attempt,  saying,  they  would  not  receive  or 
answer  confidential  overtures  transmitted  through  any 
intermediate  channel  from  the  enemies  of  the  republic; 
but  if  they  would  send  persons  furnished  with  full 
powers  and  official  papers,  these  might,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, obtain  passports  and  proceed  to  Paris.  Although 
tlie  Danish  Minister  accompanied  this  intelligence  with 
an  opinion  that  the  period  at  which  a  successful  nego- 
tiation might  be  hoped  for  was  at  a  great  distance, 
Lord  Grenville  forwarded  a  flag  of  truce  to  Calais,  25. 
which  by  the  constituted  authorities  was  transmitted 
to  Paris,  requesting  a  passport  for  an  ambassador  to 
offer  direct  proposals  of  peace.     This  was  the  position 
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of  aifairs  when  Parliament  assembled  and  the  King's 
speech  was  composed. 

Whether  actuated  by  the  popular  feeling,  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  aspect  of  the  war,  the  Directory  no 
longer  made  a  shew  of  stern  resistance  to  proposals, 
although  in  reality  they  never  intended  their  final 
success.  A  passport  was  granted ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  their  papers  (and  in  France  the  public  papers 
durst  not  speak  any  language  but  that  directed  by 
government)  were  full  of  declamations  on  the  insin- 
cerity and  intriguing  spirit  of  the  English  government, 
the  former  overtures  to  Prussia,  the  ambitious  charac- 
ter of  our  ministry,  and  the  necessity  they  were  under 
of  cajoling  the  people  into  a  further  endurance  of  the 
war  and  submission  to  aggravated  taxation,  by  infusing 
a  belief  that  France  would  not  listen  to  reasonable 
propositions. 

At  the  same  time,  they  essayed  another  contrivance 
to  separate  the  allies,  and  to  induce  the  Emperor  to 
make  a  separate  treaty.  By  their  command,  Bonaparte 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  in  these  terms: — "  Sire,  Europe 
"  demands  peace.  This  calamitous  war  has  already 
"  lasted  too  long ;  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
"  Majesty  that  unless  you  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
"  Paris  to  commence  negotiations  for  peace,  the  Exe- 
"  cutive  Directory  commands  me  to  fill  up  the  har- 
"  hour  of  Trieste,  and  to  ruin  all  your  Majesty's  esta- 
"  blishments  in  the  Adriatic.  I  have  hitherto  been 
"  restrained  from  executing  this  plan  by  the  hope  of 
"  not  augmenting  the  number  of  innocent  victims  of 
"  this  war.  I  hope  your  Majesty,  feeling  for  the  mis- 
"  fortunes  with  which  your  subjects  are  threatened, 
"  will  restore  rest  and  tranquillity  to  the  world.  I  am, 
"  with  respect,  your  Majesty's.     Bonaparte." 

Perhaps  no  previous  period  in  the  modern  history 
of  civilized  man  can  produce,  under  all  its  circum- 
stances, a  precedent  for  this  epistle.  Peace  is  proposed, 
not  to  be  negotiated  on  equal  or  friendly  terms,  but  to 
be  solicited  as  a  boon,  under  the  impulse  of  insolent 
dictation  and  barbarian  menaces.  The  writer,  not  a 
sovereign  prince,  but   a  subject  military  commander, 
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approaches  the  potentate  hitherto  regarded  as  the  chief  v'rtx 
sovereign  of  Europe,  in  the  guise  of  familiar  equality,  ^ 
and,  although  in  a  situation  to  acknowledge  that  he  1796. 
acts  under  command,  strips  himself  of  every  appear- 
ance of  real  respect,  and  assumes  a  coarse  unmannerly 
familiarity,  which  good  taste  and  good  breeding  would 
equally  have  prohibited  to  all  his  predecessors  in  arms  : 
Marlborough  would  not  so  have  addressed  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  the  worst  days  of  his  evil  fortunes  ;  and 
if  it  had  been  possible  that  an  English  nobleman 
should  so  far  have  forgotten  himself,  the  indignant  out- 
cry of  all  Europe,  and  the  severe  censure  of  his  own 
government,  would  have  taught  him  to  repent  his  in- 
solent indiscretion.  There  have  been,  and  still  may 
be,  persons  to  whom  such  matters  appear  of  subordi- 
nate importance ;  but  those  who  estimate  rightly  the 
value  of  honour  and  honourable  distinctions  in  society, 
will  not  adopt  their  judgment;  and  if  those  sovereigns 
who,  by  abandoning  the  cause  of  their  head,  and  re- 
nouncing the  dignity  of  their  station,  had  given  facili- 
ties to  this  act  of  contumely,  could  justly  reflect  on 
their  position,  they  could  not  fail  to  anticipate  the 
abject  degradation  to  which  they  must,  in  the  course  of 
events,  be  inevitably  reduced. 

This  insolent  and  oflfensive  letter  was  confided  to 
an  emissary  named  Clausel,  an  adjutant-genei'al  in  the 
army,  who  had  secret,  verbal  instructions  to  confer 
with  the  minister  Thugut.  Although  designated  as  a 
rrnn'o  courier,  he  was  splendidly  attired,  with  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  embroidery  and  of  the  republican 
colours ;  and  the  letter  was  addressed,  not  to  Thugut, 
the  war  minister,  but  to  the  president  of  the  Aulic 
Council  of  War.  On  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  it  was  ^^^'i- 
supposed  that  the  error  in  directing  the  letter  arose 
from  a  want  of  information  in  the  writer  on  the  forms 
of  diplomatic  correspondence ;  but  at  length  it  reached 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  submitted  to  a 
meeting  of  all  the  cabinet  ministers,  Clausel  being,  in 
the  mean  time  strictly  guarded  and  prevented  from  all 
communication.  As  Sir  Morton  Eden  had  long  before 
announced  to  the  Emperor  our  intention   to   send  an 
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ambassador  to  Paris,  the  endeavour  of  the  French  to 
occasion  a  division  of  Austria  and  Great  Britain  by  a 
separate  negotiation  was  easily  seen  through ;  few  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Emperor  shewed  a  disposition 
abjectly  to  crouch  before  the  power  of  France;  the 
majority  resented  the  disrespectful  and  threatening 
tone  of  the  letter ;  and  it  was  firmly  communicated  to 
the  French  government,  through  the  Imperial  minister 
in  Switzerland,  that  no  proposition  would  be  received, 
unless  the  forms  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  nations, 
in  diplomatic  correspondence,  were  duly  observed. 
Couriers  were  dispatched  to  the  quarters  of  the  Arch- 
duke, to  London,  Petersburgh,  Berlin,  Basle,  and  Ma- 
drid, announcing  the  event ;  and  Clausel,  detained  at 
first  by  indisposition,  remained  some  time  at  Vienna 
by  desire  of  Thugut*. 

When  a  passport  from  France  was  obtained,  the 
negotiator  selected  by  government  was  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  whose  experience,  talents,  and  temper 
would  have  led  to  an  expectation  of  the  happiest 
results;  if  it  could  have  been  supposed  that  the  time 
for  making  peace  had  yet  arrived^.  Against  such  a 
hope,  every  act  of  the  French  government  furnished  a 
strong  presumption.  In  announcing  to  the  two  coun- 
cils the  approaching  arrival  of  an  ambassador,  the 
Directory  openly  denounced  the  insincerity  of  the 
British  government,  and  treated  the  transaction  as  a 
contrivance  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  to  fabricate 
calumnies  against  the  French,  to  delude  the  people, 
and  to  obtain  assent  to  taxes.  In  a  second  message, 
the  same  topics  were  repeated,  with  the  addition  that 
England  had  proposed  to  re-open  the  course  of  ex- 
change with  Holland,  and  to  license  the  exportation 


♦  Homsne  d'Etat,  tome  iv.  p.  11  a  21  ;  CEuvres  de  Bonaparte,  tome  i.  p. 
164. 

t  Of  the  selection  of  this  nobleman,  Mr.  Wilberforce  (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  170) 
gives  tliis  anecdote  : — "  I  have  been  resenting  to  Pitt  the  idea  of  employing 
"  Jackson  to  negotiate  with  France  ;  every  body  feels  it,  but  few  dare  tell  Pitt 
"  any  such  thing  People  will  not  so  much  believe  him  in  earnest  in  the  treaty 
"  as  if  he  sent  a  more  important  character.  The  Speaker  agi-ees  with  me,  that 
"  some  important  man  should  go  ;  and  even  ofl'ered  to  go  himself.  These  re- 
"  monstrances  at  last  proved  effectual :  Jackson  was  quit«  held  a  proper  man  for 
"  his  embassy,  and  Pitt  would  scarce  hear  it  questioned;  but  now  it  is  thought 
"  ridiculous  to  hold  him  fit,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  is  to  go." 
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of  merchandize    to  that    country,  and   to   what   she       chap 


XCIX. 


affectedly  persisted  in  caUing  Austrian  Flanders  ;    but 
they  recommended  efficacious  precautions,  to  proscribe,        1796. 
until  peace,  the  sale  and  consumption  of  British  mer- 
chandize in  any  part  of  the  republic. 

Under  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  Lord  Reception  of 
Malmesbury  arrived  in  Paris.  The  state  and  splen-  M^aimesbmy. 
dour  he  displayed  were  flattering  to  whatever  remained 
of  the  ancient  taste,  and  he  was  hailed  with  general 
acclamation  of  the  people  throughout  his  progress  and 
in  the  capital  itself.  He  was  accompanied  by  TiOrd 
Leveson  Gower,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  acted  as  se- 
cretary to  Lord  St.  Helen's  at  the  Hague.  Charles 
Delacroix,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  was  entrusted 
by  the  Directory  to  conduct  the  negotiation  ;  and,  in 
every  part  of  the  transaction,  a  spirit  of  insincerity, 
mixed  with  arrogance  and  rudeness,  marked  the  acts 
of  the  Republic. 

At  the  first  interview,  after  the  formal  exhibition  24tii. 
of  their  authorities,  Lord  Malmesbury  disclosed  the  "'"  i"'"p°^^'' 
outline  of  a  plan  of  pacification  ;  its  basis  was  a  res- 
titution of  conquests  ;  France  was  to  surrender  to  our 
allies  a  portion  of  the  territories  acquired  during  the 
war,  and  Great  Britain  in  like  manner  to  give  up 
those  which  she  had  obtained.  This  proposal  on  the 
part  of  England  was  frank  and  liberal ;  for  she  had  no 
restitutions  to  expect,  as  from  her  France  had  made 
no  capture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  conquest  of 
French  colonies  had  been  extensive  and  important. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  explicit  authority  from 
the  allies  of  Great  Britain  to  proceed  on  these  points, 
the  French  government  employed  the  period  of  delay 
in  demonstrating  ill-will  and  creating  difficulties.  In  How  received. 
their  answers  to  this  first  proposition,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  British  ministry  meant 
merely  to  temporize,  for  purposes  of  convenience  and 
state  necessity,  and  that  the  ambassador  had  secret  in- 
structions neutralizing  his  ostensible  powers.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  with  great  propriety,  observed,  that  it 
was  beneath  his  sovereign  to  reply  to  such  odious  sus- 
picions, and    reiterated    that  his    express  commands 
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1796.  It  was  not  convenient  to  the  French  government, 

consistently  with  their  views  of  mihtary  and  diplo- 
matic arrangement,  or  in  opposition  to  the  strong- 
desire  of  the  people  for  peace,  suddenly  to  terminate 
the  negotiation ;  and  therefore  they  protracted  it  for 
a  considerable  time,  omitting  no  opportimity  to  ca- 
lumniate and  insult  the  British  government  and  its 
ambassador,  hoping  to  irritate  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  strict  forbearance,  or  at  least  to  make  both  the 
government  and  the  negotiator  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation.  In  contempt  of  all  established  usage,  the 
confidential  memorial  of  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Dela- 
croix was  published,  by  authority,  in  the  official  jour- 
nal, and  daily  libels  Avere  promulgated  from  the  same 
source  against  the  negotiation  and  the  ambassador,  in 
which  his  public  conduct  was  decried,  his  supposed 
secret  views  displayed,  and  his  personal  character 
basely  calumniated.  These  publications  did  not  pass 
without  strong  animadversion  ;  but  the  hand  of  power 
was  speedily  stretched  forth,  and  all  animadversions 
of  this  kind  effectually  restrained. 
Mission  to  Prcsscd  by  internal  difficulties,  and  sensible,  after 

inslrurii!!!'is  to  thc    revcrscs    they  had  sustained  in    Germany,    that 
General  their  ouly  hope  rested  on  the  army  of  Italy,  and  that 

any  reverse  in  that  quarter  must  be  fatal  to  their  in- 
terests, the  Directory,  no  longer  affecting  the  lofty  and 
imperious  style  unsuccessfully  used  by  Bonaparte,  dis- 
patched General  Clarke  to  Vienna  with  minute  and 
Nov.  iciii.  prolix  instructions  to  propose  measures  for  facilitating 
a  peace.  His  authorities  were  extremely  narrow ;  in 
fact,  he  was  rather  sent  as  an  accredited  spy  than  as 
a  negotiator ;  his  principal  duty  being  to  study  and 
make  reports  on  the  passions,  interests,  and  personal 
character  of  the  influential  persons  at  court.  It  was 
laid  down  as  a  principle  that  no  cession  of  any  ad- 
vantages gained  by  republican  valour  in  Germany  or 
in  Italy  could  be  assented  to  ;  and  he  was  not  to 
stipulate,  but  to  insinuate  the  spoil,  plunder,  and 
usurpation  of  helpless,  though  independent  states,  as 
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a   compensation  to  the  Emperor  for  those  territories       chap. 
which   the   French    could  not  restore  without  sacri-       ^^^'^" 
ficing  their  new  friends  in  Italy,  and  foregoing  the         i;;,^. 
benefits    they    hoped    to    derive   from  that  beautiful 
country  when  delivered  from  the  Austrian  influence. 
To  render  this  arrangement  easy,  ecclesiastical  states 
were  to  be  secularized,  dominions  surrendered  to  po- 
tentates who  had  no  claim  on  them,  the  ties  of  alle- 
giance and  the  obligations  of  loyalty  severed,  ancient 
forms    of  government  abolished,    and,   among  other 
changes,  the   Elector    Palatine  was    to    be    endowed 
with  the  principal    territories  of  the  Church,  and  to 
receive  as  his  title,  the   King    of  the    Romans.     In 
all    these    operations,  the    will    of   the    people    was 
never  to  be    consulted ;    but  it  was  assumed  that  it 
would   be  very    agreeable  to  them,    and  secure    the 
possessions  of  the  French ;  it  might,  to  be  sure,   be 
displeasing   to  the  Emperor ;  but  the  way  to  assure 
its  adoption  would  be  to  conciliate  Prussia  by  large 
indemnities ;    and  that  done,  all  other  powers  would 
be  reduced  to  silence.     In  the  conclusion  of  these  in- 
structions, the  true   motive  of  Clarke's    mission  was 
clearly  developed.     He  was    chiefly  to  aim    at    per- 
suading the  Emperor  that,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
tended advantages  offered  by  England  in  compensa- 
tions, the  interests  of  that  country  were  opposed  to 
his,  and  that  the  house  of  Austria  would  obtain  more, 
and  with  greater  ease,  by  treating  with  the  Repub- 
lic alone. 

General  Clarke  was  also  provided  with  a  letter 
from  the  Directory  to  the  Emperor,  pointing  out  the 
state  of  affiiirs,  deprecating  the  further  efl"usion  of 
blood,  displaying  the  hazards  of  a  new  campaign,  and 
inviting  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  a  general  convoca- 
tion of  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace,  to  be  open  to 
all  the  belligerent  powers,  in  proportion  as  they  should 
shew  themselves  eager  for  the  attainment  of  its  great 
object.  This  letter  is  free  from  the  imperious  and 
threatening  tone  which  distinguished  that  of  Bona- 
parte ;  but  it  is  observed  that  its  low,  official  style* 

*  Style  buruauciMtiquc  is  the  word  used  by  the  author  from  whom  the  ob- 
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evidently  denoted  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  cabinet 
of  lawyers,  incapable  of  imparting  to  such  a  document 
the  requisite  character  of  elevation  and  dignity. 

Lord  Malmesbury,  residing  in  Paris,  could  not  be 
supposed,  nor  was  it  perhaps  desired  that  he  should 
be,  unacquainted  with  this  mission  audits  objects.  The 
Directory  had  never  intended  to  effect  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  England,  but  to  gain,  by  the  appearance  of  such 
an  intention,  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  variations  they  might  produce  in  the 
minds  of  other  powers.  The  negotiation,  therefore,  if 
so  it  may  be  called,  was  protracted  to  a  period  of  two 
months.  The  French,  with  great  acuteness,  perempto- 
rily demanded  distinct  propositions  from  our  minister, 
while  they  resolutely  abstained  from  making  any  them- 
selves ;  they  would  not  even  formally  acknowledge  the 
principle  as  a  basis  of  negotiation.  After  any  eva- 
sions, Lord  Malmesbury  obtained  a  definite  interview 
with  Delacroix,  and,  in  a  long  conversation,  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  belligerent  powers  were  amply  discussed ; 
it  terminated,  as  had  been  foretold,  in  a  declaration 
that  the  French  were  restrained  by  their  constitution 
from  alienating  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  had 
been  decreed  a  portion  of  the  republic,  one  and  indivi- 
sible. The  ambassador  vainly  opposed  to  this  assump- 
tion cogent  reasons ;  he  received,  for  his  only  answer, 
a  note,  in  terms  as  little  allied  to  politeness  as  could  be 
conceived.  "  The  executive  Directory  will  not  listen 
"  to  any  proposition  contrary  to  the  constitution,  the 
"•  laws  and  treaties  by  which  the  Republic  is  bound  ; 
"  and  notice  is  given  to  Lord  Malmesbury  to  retire 
"  from  Paris,  with  all  persons  who  have  accompanied 
"  or  followed  him,  within  eight  and  forty  hours,  and 
"  immediately  afterward  to  leave  the  territories  of 
"  the  French  Republic*." 

On  this  event,  the  King  sent,  with  a  message  to 


servation  is  derived  ;   it  is  not  properly  French,  nor  ca^rdble   of  beijig  translated 
into  English. — Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iv.  p.  .'^9. 

*  Chiefly  from  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iv.  page  1  to  HI;  alsu  Lacretelle, 
Thiers,  and  other  historians  ;  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the  periodi- 
cal publications  and  collections. 
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both  houses  of  Parhament,  copies  of  the  papers  re-      xcfx " 
specting  the  negotiation.     Mr.  Pitt  moved  an  address, 


by  which,  after  expressing  their  concern  at  the  dissap-        i796. 
pointment  of  his  endeavour  to  effect  the  restoration  of  December  26. 
peace,  and  the  manner  of  terminating  the  negotiation.  Lord 
they  declared  that,  as  the  continuance  of  war  could  be  dSs?ii!"^^'^ 
imputed  only  to  the  uniust  and  exorbitant  views  of  the  30. 
enemy,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  afford  their  most  moves  an 
firm  and  zealous  support  in  measures    calculated   to  address. 
bring  this  great  contest  to  a  safe  and  honourable  issue. 
In  proposing  this  motion,  the  minister  derived  con- 
solation from  the  circumstance  that  the  aggression  had 
uniformly  been  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,   and  that 
nothing  had  been  wanting,  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
to  restore  a  secure  and  permanent  peace,  and  the  se- 
cure and  permanent  possession  of  its  concomitant  bles- 
sings.    He  reviewed  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  to 
show  that  our  propositions  had  been   candid  and  our 
desire  of  peace  sincere.     Of  the  conduct  of  the  enemy 
he  spoke  from  the  admissions  of  the  Directory  in  an 
official  message   to  one  of  their  councils.     The  only 
pay  of  their  troops,  it  said,  were  the  horrors  of  naked- 
ness and  famine  ;  their  state  contractors,  their  judges, 
and  all  their  public  functionaries  received  no  part  of 
their  salaries  ;  the   roads  were  impassable,  the  public 
hospitals  and  general  interests  of  charity  totally  ne- 
glected ;    nothing,    in  short,  remained  in  a  state   of 
organization  but  murder    and   assassination.       Could 
this  be  the  time  for  Europe  to  prostrate  itself  at  the 
feet  of  France — suppliantly  to  bow  the  knee  and  ig- 
nomiiiiously    to   receive   its  law  ^     He  described   the 
•  difficulties  and  delays  that  had  arisen  from  the  refusal 
of  the  French  to  permit  the  proper  and  usual  arrange- 
ment of  preliminaries  by  means  of  couriers.     While 
these  preliminaries  were  in  a  course  of  being  settled. 
Lord  Malmesbury's  presence  was  barely  endured,  and 
the  frequency  of  his  dispatches  was  the  subject  of  ani- 
madversion ;    but,   no   sooner   were  the  preliminaries 
settled,  the  period  for  discussion  arrived,  the  personal 
presence  of  an  ambassador  particularly  necessary,  and 
when  he  had  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
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cuAv.      ij^to  discussion  upon  the  official  memorials  containing 

1__  his  projct,  then  he  was  ordered  to   quit  Paris,   and 

1796.  leave  the  negotiation  to  be  carried  on  by  the  means  of 
couriers.  Such  was  the  precise  form  in  which  a 
studied  insult,  refined  and  matured  by  the  French 
Directory,  was  offered  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

He  displayed  the  chicane  resorted  to  by  the  French 
government  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  shewed  that 
their  refusal  to  treat  on  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  or  to  admit  of  any  proposition  contrary 
to  their  constitution  or  to  their  treaties,  was  repugnant 
to  the  established  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 
When,  in  the  course  of  war,  any  nation  acquires  new 
possessions,  they  do  not  become  property  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  treaties  they  might  have  entered 
into  with  other  governments  were  not  and  could  not 
be  known  to  that  of  England.  "  How  is  it  possible 
"  for  this  country  to  know  what  secret  articles  there 
"  may  be  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Holland  ? 
"  what  the  Dutch  may  have  ceded  to  France,  or 
"  whether  France  may  not  have  an  oath  in  heaven 
"  never  to  give  up  such  territories'?  Who  can  know 
"  but  her  treaty  vt^ith  Spain  contains  some  secret  ar- 
"  tide,  guaranteeing  to  the  latter  the  restitution  of 
"  Gibraltar,  and  whether  the  performance  of  such 
"  engagements  may  not  be  included  under  the  pretext 
"  now  held  ouf?  In  fact,  the  question  is  not  how 
"  much  you  will  give  for  peace,  but  how  much  disgrace 
"  you  will  suffer  at  the  outset ;  how  much  degradation 
"  you  will  submit  to  as  a  preliminary  ?  In  these  circum- 
"  stances,  then,  are  we  to  persevere  in  war  with  a  spirit 
"  and  energy  worthy  the  British  name  and  character'? 
"  Or  are  we,  by  sending  couriers  to  Paris,  to  prostrate 
"  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a  stubborn  and  supercilious 
"  government  ]  I  hope  there  is  not  a  hand  in  his  Ma- 
"  jesty's  councils  that  would  sign  the  proposals,  that 
"  there  is  not  a  heart  in  this  house  that  would  sanction 
"  the  measure ;  and  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in 
"  the  British  dominions  who  would  act  as  the  courier." 
Ml.  ErskiuL.  ^Ii'-  Erskine  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  address  ; 

and   he    had    made   some   progress   in  noticing    the 
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terms  wliich  might  have  been  obtained,  when  a  ne-       xcf/ 
gotiation  with    M.   ChauveHn   was  proposed;  terms, 


which  if  the  minister  could  now  obtain,  he  would  be  i796. 
worshiped  as  a  god ; — but  when  he  had  proceeded 
to  this  point,  indisposition  prevented  him  from  con- 
cluding his  argument. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  ^'r-  f^x. 
of  Great  Britain,  which  ministers,  by  their  imprudent 
counsels  and  infatuated  policy,  seemed  determined  to 
push  to  the  last  verge  of  ruin,  he  was  thus,  unex- 
pectedly, called  upon  to  address  the  House.  His 
whole  speech  abounded  in  reflections,  in  the  same 
tone.  France  had  been  described  as  on  the  verge  of, 
or  in,  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy  ;  sometimes,  as  in 
both  situations  at  the  same  time.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had 
some  reason  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  Directory, 
had  not  they  at  least  equal  ground  to  entertain  the 
same  doubts  with  respect  to  him.  After  every  epithet 
of  reproach  had  been  exhausted  by  ministers,  to  vilify 
their  characters,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  readily  listen  to  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  those 
ministers,  except  they  were  brought  into  a  state  of 
necessity  and  submission,  which  precluded  them  from 
any  alternative,  and  compelled  them  to  an  uncondi- 
tional compliance  with  any  pacific  proposition  that 
might  be  presented  to  their  acceptance?  "  When 
"  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  addressing  the  French  minister, 
"  so  often  brings  forward  his  profession  of  high  con- 
"  sideration,  I  cannot  but  smile,  when  I  recollect  that 
"  Lord  Auckland  was  made  a  peer  (for  I  know  no 
"  other  reason  for  his  advancement  to  that  dignity) 
"  merely  because  he  declared  that  the  men  wlio  are 
"  now  addressed  in  such  respectful  terms,  '  ought  to 
"■  '  be  put  under  the  sword  of  the  law ;'  and  because 
"  he  denounced  them  as  miscreants  and  traitors  to  all 
"  Europe." 

At  great  length,  he  insisted  that  the  basis  produced  by 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  futile,  illusory,  and  unmeaning  ; 
framed  to  disgust  the  French  in  the  first  instance,  and  at 
once  to  get  rid  of  the  negotiation.  And  if  the  French, 
who  must  have  felt  themselves  mocked  bv  tliis  treat- 
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meiit,  and  Avho  must  have  been  more  and  more  assured 
of  the  insincerity  of  our  ministers,  had  thought  proper 
to  stop  all  further  proceedings,  would  they  not  have 
been  fully  justified?  Undoubtedly  ministers  expected 
that  the  French  v^^ould  resent  the  insult,  and  break  off 
the  negotiation  in  its  outset.  Thus  they  hoped  to 
obtain  easy  credit  for  pacific  intentions,  and  to  throw 
upon  the  enemy  the  odium  of  determined  hostility, 
and  an  unreasonable  rejection  of  the  preliminary  basis 
of  negotiation.  All  the  subsequent  proceedings  he 
described  as  a  series  of  frauds  and  fallacies  on  the  part 
of  government;  an  experiment  to  ascertain  what  terms 
of  insult  and  humiliation  could  be  found  to  rouse  the 
pride  of  the  Directory,  and  inevitably  to  provoke  re- 
jection. 

Proceeding  in  this  strain,  Mr.  Fox,  as  usual,  de- 
cried and  stigmatized  the  allies  of  England  for  every 
part  of  their  conduct,  and  introduced  some  sarcastic 
reflections  on  the  possession  and  loss  of  Corsica.  Heated 
by  his  argument,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Par- 
liament had  not  and  did  not  deserve  the  credit  which 
it  once  had. 

On  this,  Mr.  Yorke  called  to  order,  and  moved 
that  the  words  should  be  taken  down ;  the  Speaker 
interfered  ;  Mr.  Fox,  having  explained,  was  allowed  to 
proceed,  and,  in  conclusion,  moved  an  amendment,  de- 
claring that  the  House  sincerely  deplored  the  necessity 
they  felt  of  declaring  that  they  thought  ministers  were 
not  sincere  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  the  blessings 
of  peace,  so  necessary  for  this  distressed  country.  They 
could  not  help  lamenting  the  rashness  and  injustice  of 
minister^  whose  long-continued  misconduct  had  pro- 
duced this  embarrassing  situation,  by  advising  his  Ma- 
jesty, before  the  blessings  of  peace  had  been  inter- 
rupted, to  refuse  all  negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  diff"erences  then  subsisting,  although  the  Nether- 
lands, now  the  main  obstacle  to  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity, were  not  then  considered  by  the  French  re- 
public as  a  part  of  their  territory,  but  the  annexation 
of  them  solemnly  renounced. 

C  onsidering  the  manner  in  which  this  amendment 
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was  urged,  and  the  many  declarations  of  Parliament       xcfx' 
which  it  tended  to  reverse  and  contradict,  neither  its       ' 


rejection  nor  the  greatness  of  the  majority  could  oc-        i796. 
casion  sui-]:>rise*. 

In  the  upper  House,   Lord  Grenville   moved  the  House  of 
same  address ;  and   INIr.   Fox's  amendment  was  pro-  ^^rds. 
posed  by  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  who  represented  the  Ajj(jj.ggg 
present  as  a  day  of  disgrace  and  affliction  ;  of  disgrace  opposed  by 
to  the  King's  ministers,  and  affliction  to  his  Majesty's  ^°'^  Guilford. 
dominions.      Such  a  mass  of  criminal  imbecility,  as 
the  papers  on  the  table  exhibited,  he  never  witnessed. 
Every  principle  upon  which  ministers  had  set  out  had 
been  retracted  ;  every  pretension  which  they  had  held 
out  to  the  country  surrendered  ;  every  fact  which  they 
had  imposed  upon   the  easy  confidence  of  their  lord- 
ships, falsified. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sup-  Debate, 
ported  the  amendment,  pathetically  describing  the 
state  of  the  labouring  poor.  In  many  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  they  had  only  half  their  former  wages; 
and  in  Birmingham  four  thousand  houses  were  unin- 
habited, and  one-fourth  of  the  remainder  unable  to 
pay  the  assessed  taxes.  Observations  on  the  insincerity 
of  ministers  in  the  proposed  negotiations  were  urged, 
and  it  was  said  that  they  liad  acted  on  a  principle 
of  augmenting  the  power  of  great  states  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker ;  by  consenting  to  such  a  principle, 
Europe  would  sink  into  a  miserable  labyrinth  of  des- 
potic arrogance.  The  Earl  of  Abingdon  added,  that 
he  thought  the  conduct  of  the  French  Directory  open 
and  manly,  while  that  of  our  ministers  was  very  much 
the  reverse. 

In  a  manly  and  powerful  oration.  Lord  Auckland  Lord 
declared  that,  although  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  ^"^'^'''"<i- 
negotiation,  he  had  acquiesced  in  it,  because  he 
thought  it,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  an 
experiment  necessary  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  to  these  kingdoms,  and  to  all  the  world, 
that  the  prolongation  of  the  calamities  of  war  ought 

•  212  to  37. 
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CHAP.      to  be  ascribed  to  those  from  whose  madness  and  wicked- 
^  ness  the  war  had  originated.     Under  that  impression, 

1796.  repugnant  and  painful  as  it  was  to  him  to  send  a  pleni- 
potentiary to  Paris,  to  court  the  fraternal  embraces  of 
the  Directory,  and  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Antony  to 
the  assassins  of  Caesar, 

"  Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand," 

he  had  acquiesced  in  the  negotiation ;  believing,  how- 
ever, on  the  one  hand,  that  it  would  not  tend  to  acce- 
lerate the  return  of  peace ;  but  confident,  on  the  other, 
that,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  government,  it 
would  not  be  detrimental  either  to  the  interests  or  to 
the  honour  of  the  British  empire.  By  what  he  knew 
*  of  the    constitution  of    the    pretended    republic    of 

France,  he  could  discern  that  it  was  incompatible  with 
a  state  of  peace.  That  constitution  had  no  resem- 
blance of  a  republic,  but  was,  in  truth,  a  most  odious 
aristocracy.  Its  leaders  had  no  security  in  their  pos- 
session of  unparalleled  power,  no  safety  in  their  con- 
sciousness of  unparalleled  crimes,  but  in  the  violent 
predicament  of  war.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation ;  he  was  only  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Directory  had  thought  it  expedient  to 
precipitate  the  conclusion,  and  to  tear  off  so  abruptly 
the  thin  veil  of  moderation  which  the  distresses  and 
wishes  of  the  French  provinces  had  forced  them  to 
assume.  He  felt  the  horrors  of  war  as  powerfully  as 
any  one ;  but  it  was  unmanly  and  useless  to  complain, 
when  there  was  no  remedy  within  the  grasp  or  reach 
of  our  faculties.  To  what,  then,  were  we  to  look? 
To  the  necessity  forced  upon  us :  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  manfully  and  with  redoubled  energy ;  till  our 
implacable  enemy  should  be  brought  to  the  position 
which  alone  could  give  to  us  an  honourable  and  solid 
peace.  He  was  aware  that  some  persons  might  impa- 
tiently exclaim,  that  the  downfall  of  the  French 
finances  had  too  long  been  predicted :  that  it  had  been 
looked  for  in  vain  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and    year   after    year.      To  such  persons  he 
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<would  reply,  that  if  the  respective  predicaments  of  the      2^^^' 
two  countries  were  unhappily  reversed ;  if  the  naviga- 


tion, commerce,  and  revenues  of  France  were  prosper-  179G. 
ous,  and  those  of  Great  Britain  involved  in  universal 
bankruptcy,  still  we  should  have  no  alternative  as  to 
our  line  of  conduct ;  the  enemy  had  left  us  no  choice 
between  war  and  utter  perdition. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  considered,  as  a  circumstance  LokI 
unparalleled,  an  amendment  brought  forward  at  the  ^'^'^i'^^'^^'"^- 
important  crisis  of  a  negotiation  for  peace  abruptly  put 
an  end  to  (no  matter  how),  and  that  circumstance 
communicated  to  Parliament  from  the  throne,  the 
apparent  object  of  which  amendment  was,  to  declare 
that  the  House  was  determined  to  withhold  their 
support  to  his  INIajesty  in  the  continuance  of  tlie 
war.  In  detail,  it  was  no  other  than  an  exaggeration 
of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  encouraging  to  them,  and 
depressing  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  He  denied 
that  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Directory  was  of  a 
sopliistical  nature  ;  for  it  contained  an  ingenuous  de- 
claration of  wliat  England  was  disposed  to  surrender, 
and  what  to  demand  on  behalf  of  her  allies'?  The  whole 
conduct  and  language  of  the  French  discovered  a  de- 
termination to  avoid  all  discussion.  Having  been  per- 
sonally appealed  to,  whether  bankruptcies  were  not 
daily  increasing,  he  declared  that  in  the  present,  the 
number  was  more  than  one-fifth  less  than  the  average 
of  the  last  twelve  years.  The  manufactories  were  more 
flourishing  than  at  former  periods,  nor  was  there  any 
year  in  which  the  quantity  of  English  goods  exported 
was  greater. 

This  amendment,    being  rejected  by  a    majority  Ameiuimcnt 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  in  the  House  of  Com-  AnoUur 
mons*.   Earl    Fitzwilliam    moved  one  in   a    directly  "^'^^,'^''  ^y 
contrary  sense,  giving  his  Majesty  credit  for  a  sincere  FUzwiiiiam, 
and  anxious  desire  to  obtain  a  secure,  permanent,  and 
honourable  peace.    He  declared  that  he  would  never 
consider  the  possessors  of  the  power  in  France  (under 
whatever  name  or  external  form  of  government  that 

*    86  to  8. 
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power  might  be  exercised)  as  capable  of  maintaining 
the  ordinary  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  until  they 
should  have  disclaimed  in  conduct,  no  less  than  in 
words,  that  system  which,  having  emanated  from 
the  original  principle  of  the  French  revolution,  still 
continued  to  operate  in  a  more  dangerous,  because 
in  a  more  specious,  form,  and  which,  in  its  address 
to  his  Majesty,  in  January  1794,  this  House  described 
as  a  system  disposing  arbitrarily  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  a  numerous  people,  violating  every  re- 
straint of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion,  equally  in- 
compatible with  the  happiness  of  that  country,  and 
with  the  tranquillity  of  all  other  nations.  After  a 
short  discussion,  this  amendment  was  negatived,  and 
the  address  voted  without  a  division. 

One  motive  which  actuated  the  enemy  in  appear- 
ing to  tolerate  a  mock  negotiation,  became  apparent 
immediately  after  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Malmesbury. 
Menaces  of  an  invasion  of  the  British  dominions  had  long 
been  made,  whether  through  overweening  confidence  in 
their  own  power  and  fortune,  expectation  of  co-opera- 
tion from  the  disaffected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  hatred  so  generally 
infused  against  the  English  name,  or  the  concurrence 
of  all  these  causes,  the  public  mind  was  prepared,  and 
the  experiment  had  become  necessary.  Their  first 
effort  was  on  Ireland,  to  which  they  were  invited,  as 
well  by  general  observation  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
as  by  particular  communications  from  some  of  the 
leaders  of  sedition  and  rebellion.  In  this  operation 
they  were  to  be  aided  by  the  Dutch,  and  preparations 
were  made  in  the  French  ports  for  the  equipment  of 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates,  with 
sloops  and  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  while  commensurate  exertions  were 
made  in  the  Texel.  These  circumstances  were  not 
unknown  to  the  British  government ;  but  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  undisclosed,  and  conjecture  des- 
tined it  to  India,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Portugal, 
or,  as  the  event  showed  more  correctly,  to  Ireland. 
To  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  enemy ;   the  channel  fleet 
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was  divided  into  two  squadrons  ;  one  under  Admiral       x^^x' 
Colpoys,  to  cruize  off  Brest;  to  attack  them,  if  possible, 


on  their  coming  out,  and  to  send  intelligence  of  their        i  r96. 
movements.     Another  fleet  remained  at  Spithead,  to 
act  as  occasion  might  require  ;  while  a  third,  under 
Admiral  Duncan,  closely  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Texel,  on  the  shores  of  which  a  considerable  army  was 
encamped.     Two  days  before  the  departure  of  Lord  jj^^  ,5 
Malmcsbury  from  Paris,  the  French  armament  under 
Admiral   Bouvet   sailed   from   Brest,  watched  by   Sir 
Edward  Pellew  ;  but  from  their  course  he  was    not 
able  to  ascertain  their  destination.      From  the  tem- 
pestuous state  of  the  weather,  observations  were  ren- 
dered additionally  uncertain  ;  and  orders,  communica- 
tions and  reinforcements,  were  delayed  or  frustrated. 
Suspense  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  a  portion  ^ 
of  the  Brest  fleet,  which  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay,  after 
losing  one  man  of  war,which  foundered  in  getting  out  of 
their  own  harbour.   Storms  which  obstructed  the  arrival 
of  the  English  would  have  prevented  the  French  from 
attempting  any   landing,  had   they  been   prepared  to 
effect  it ;  but  the  s  ;uadron  was  ill  provided  with  stores 
and  victuals  ;  General  Hoche  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand ;  but  the  frigate  in  which  he  sailed,  with  his  staff, 
was  separated  from  the  fleet  in  a  gale,  and  prevented 
from  joining  the  expedition. 

Far  from  meeting  the  encouragement  they  had  Frustrated. 
been  taught  to  expect,  the  French  found  the  popula- 
tion vehemently  determined  to  resist  them.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  stated*  that  the  best  spirit  was  manifested, 
both  by  the  regulars  and  the  militia.  Arrangements 
made  for  their  aid  and  comfort,  during  their  march, 
were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  spontaneous  contri- 
butions and  exertions  of  the  people,  not  of  the  superior 
class  alone,  but  of  those  who  resided  in  districts  where 
neither  tlie  example  nor  the  influence  of  the  great  or 
the  opulent  could  be  brought  to  excite  them.  "  Not- 
"  withstanding  the  extreme  rigour  of  tlie  season, 
"  the  southern  roads  were  covered  witli  troops,  and  an 

•  Dispatcli  to  the  Duke  ofPorllaml,  18lh  Jaiiuaiy,  17!>r. 
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"  active  peasantry,  vieing  with  each  other  in  clearing 
"  the  roads,  and  administering  to  the  troops  whatever 
1796.  "  comforts  their  scanty  means  and  bountiful  hearts 
"  enabled  them*."  The  French  military  were  anxious 
to  be  put  on  shore,  to  try  their  fortune,  whatever 
might  be  their  discouragements ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  General  Hoche,  the  admiral  refused  to  comply;  and, 
apprehending  the  approach  of  the  channel  fleet,  quitted 

31.  Ireland,  and  regained  the  harbour  of  Brest. 

Loss  of  the  The   French  have  represented  this  expedition,  suf- 

ficiently alarming  without  doubt  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, as  having  been  attended  with  no  loss  but  a 
single  vesself  ;  but  it  appears  that  four  sail  of  the 
line  and  eight  frigates  were  in  reality  sunk,  destroyed, 
or  captured.  One  of  these,  Les  Droits  de  I'Homme,  of 
seventy-four,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
in  their  return  home,  was   attacked  by  Sir  Edward 

jln'i3  Pellew,  in   the  Indefatigable  of    forty-four,  and  the 

Amazon  of  thirty-eight  guns,  off  Ushant,  and,  after  a 
tremendous  engagement,  driven  on  shore  near  the 
Penmarks  and  utterly  lost ;  the  Amazon  shared  her 
fate,  but  the  crew  were  savedj. 

Plan  for  ^g  ^  scQuel  to  the  iiivasioii  of  Ireland,  or  rather  a 

invading  •pit  •    • 

England.  portiou  of  the  plau,  an  expedition  was  prepared,  not 
less  atrocious  in  its  conception  than  ridiculous  in 
its  failure,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  A  body  of 
about  twelve  hundred  outcasts,  galley-slaves  and 
malefactors,  was  collected  at  Brest,  dignified  with  the 
title  of  La  seconde  legion  des  Francs,  and  headed 
by  Colonel  Tate.  His  instructions  were  signed 
by  Hoche;  but  whether  they  emanated  entirely 
from  himself  or  from  his  government,  is  not  ascer- 
tained. Colonel  Tate  was  told  that  his  troops  would 
be  all  resolute  and  determined  men.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Bristol  was  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
and,   to   accomplish   it,   he  was    to  ascend  the  river 

*  Plowden,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

t  Lacretelle,  tome  xiii.  p-  301. 

I  Rose,  p.  308.  For  the  general  account  of  the  expedition,  the  authorities 
already  cited,  all  histories  in  general;  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  wreck  of  Les 
Droits  de  I'Homme,  and  the  sufferings  of  those  on  board,  is  given  by  Lieutenant 
Elias  Pipon,  who  was  a  prisoner  on  board.  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxix.  page 
*127. 
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Avon  at  night-fall,  and  his  men,  being  well  supplied       xcix' 
with  combustibles,  were  to  set  fire  to  the  town  on  the 


windward  side,  so  as  completely  to  reduce  it  to  ruin ;  1797. 
with  the  ports,  the  docks,  and  the  shipping,  which 
would  strike  terror  and  amazement  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  capital  of  England.  Three  objects  were 
principally  in  view.  To  raise  an  insurrection  in  the 
country ;  to  interrupt  and  embarrass  its  commerce ;  and 
to  prepare  and  facilitate  the  way  for  a  descent,  by  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  government.  The  poor  were 
to  be  incited  by  the  distribution  of  money  and  liquor, 
by  invectives  against  the  rich,  and  particularly  the 
clergy  and  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  by 
plundering  attacks  on  their  property.  The  commerce 
was  to  be  interrupted  by  breaking  down  bridges,  cut- 
ting dykes,  ruining  causeways,  and  plundering  con- 
voys of  subsistence,  public  stages  and  waggons,  and 
even  private  carriages  ;  and  cutting  off  the  supplies  of 
provisions  from  principal  towns  ;  burning  all  vessels 
and  boats  on  rivers  and  canals,  which  would  throw 
out  of  employ  a  great  number  of  workmen,  who  would 
in  consequence  be  disposed  to  join  in  any  project  by 
which  they  could  gain  subsistence.  The  success  of 
the  expedition  would  also  be  promoted  by  burning 
the  arsenals  in  the  sea  ports,  stopping  government 
couriers,  and  seducing  the  troops  to  desert.  Colonel 
"^I'ate  was  further  informed,  that,  by  combined  boldness 
and  intelligence,  he  might  easily  possess  himself  of 
Chester  and  Liverpool,  which  he  was  to  ruin  by  burn- 
ing the  magazines  and  filling  up  the  ports ;  he  would 
be  joined  by  two  other  colunnis  of  Frencli  troops  from 
the  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  and  Durham, 
and,  if  compelled  by  superior  force  to  quit  the  country 
bordering  on  the  channel,  he  was  to  send  information 
to  lioche  in  Ireland,  who  would  execute  a  diversion 
in  his  favour*. 

If  these  documents  were  not  sufficiently  authenti-  Hs  progress. 
Gated,  they  might  be  taken   for  fiction  or  burlesque ; 
and  such  a  supposition  would  receive  much  confirma- 

*  Annual  Registrr,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  *]37,  'l.'5'.t. 
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x?rx        ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  conduct  of  the  person  to  wliom  they 

were  addressed.     Two  frigates,  a  corvette,  and  a  lug- 

1797.        ger,  with  these  twelve  hundred  malefactors  on  board, 
Fet).22.  sailed  from  Brest,  to  conquer,  plunder,  and  revolution- 

ize England ;  they  appeared  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
but,  instead  of  pursuing  their  instructions,  and  burn- 
ing the  city  by  night,  they  changed  their  course,  stood 
over  to  the  Welch  shore,  and  cast  anchor  in  Fish- 
guard Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire.  For  one 
day,  and  while  the  country  was  unprepared,  they 
spread  considerable  alarm ;  they  landed,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  predatory  principles  in  which  they  had 
long  been  exercised,  plundered  in  every  direction, 
but  are  not  charged  with  any  act  of  cruelty.  A 
body  of  400  fencibles,  with  200  militia  and  60  yeoman 
cavalry,  having  been  assembled  under  Lord  Cawdor, 
and  supported  by  a  host  of  countrymen  armed  at  ran- 
dom with  implements  of  husbandry  and  similar  wea- 
pons, damped  the  ardour  of  the  invaders*.  Colonel 
Tate  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  proposing  a  capitulation,  to 
save  the  unnecessary  efl'usion  of  blood ;  Lord  Cawdor 
would  accept  only  of  an  unconditional  surrender :  the 
24th.  Colonel  agreed,  and  his  troop,  laying  down  their  arms, 

and  failure.  and  bccomiug  prisouers  of  war,  exchanged  the  labours 
of  the  French  galley  for  the  idleness  of  an  English 
prison  ship.  The  two  frigates  which  brought  them 
were  captured  in  their  way  to  Brest  by  Sir  Harry 
Neale  and  Captain  Cooke,  in  the  San  Fiorenzo  and  the 
Nymph.  So  ended  this  absurd  expedition,  which  was 
reprobated  even  by  the  French  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  as  contrary  to  the  constitution,  injurious  to 
the  national  honour  and  the  brave  defenders  of  the 
country,  and  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.  An  in- 
quiry was  demanded  ;  but  the  Directory  instituted  no 
proceeding — happy  that  such  a  transaction  should  fall 
into  oblivionf. 

♦  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  old  observation,  that  great  events  may  flow 
from  small  causes,  to  state  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  invaders  were  much 
increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  supposed  military  force ;  it  was,  in  fact,  only 
a  collection  of  Welch  women,  in  their  scarlet  cloaks  and  beaver  hats,  who  had 
been  drawn  by  curiosity  to  the  sea-side. 

t  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  256,  *134. 
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In  the  late  debates  in  Parliament,  three  different       S^Af* 

shades  of  opposition,  or  at  least  dissent  from  the  mea-  _______ 

snres  of  ministers,  shewed  themselves;    the  old,  irre-         i79<>. 

concileable  iiarty,  who  censured  every  act  of  orovern-  ^'^^^  ?}. 

•"■  .      T  1  IT  1  />      1         opposition 

ment,  and  vnidicated  or  palliated  every  act  ot  the  inEngianii. 
French,  from  the  iirst  outbreak  of  the  revolution :  a 
more  moderate  party,  who  thought  with  JNIr.  Wilber- 
force  that,  although  the  war  had  been  justly  begun, 
it  had  been  too  long  continued,  and  that  religion,  hu- 
manity, and  policy,  alike  dictated  peace  on  any  terms : 
and  a  third  party,  represented  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in 
the  Lords,  and  ^Ir.  A^^indham  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  treated  with  disdain  and  abhorrence  any 
thought  of  attempting  to  negotiate  with  the  present 
holders  of  power  in  France.  Politicians  of  this  class 
could  not  suddenly  attain  popularity,  or  gain  a  favour- 
able hearing  from  the  deliberative  councils  of  the  na- 
tion :  but  their  efforts  liad  great  effect  in  reanimating 
those  who  were  inclined,  from  the  contemplation  of 
continued  misfortune,  to  sink  into  despondency ;  and 
checking  the  presum])tion  of  those  who  triumphed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  a  portion  of  their  ill-intended 
predictions.  Mr.  Burke,  by  publishing  "  Two  Letters 
"  on  the  Proposals  of  Peace  with  the  Regicide  Direc-  byMi-rBuke. 
"  tory  of  France,"  materially  aided  the  efforts  of  this 
last-mentioned  party,  cleared  the  minds  of  many  who 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  arts  and 
boldness  displayed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  established 
on  a  firm  basis  his  own  reputation  as  an  accom- 
plished statesman  and  a  sagacious  political  prophet. 
Besides  refuting  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  French,  he  shewed  that  their 
present  state,  which  their  favourers  represented  as  the 
end  of  their  revolution,  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  revolutions,  affecting  not  France  alone,  but 
all  the  countries  in  Europe;  and  that  the  war,  which 
ministers  and  their  friends  had  pronounced  to  be  of 
short  duration,  must  necessarily  last  many  years,  and 
be  productive  of  tremendous  political  changes. 

As  to  the  present  moment,  that  question  was  not  Feelings  of 
to  be  decided  by  the  arguments  of  debaters,   or  the  foreign  powers, 

VOL.  VI.  M  M 
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writings  of  statesmen;  the  compacts  of  cabinets,  and 
the  results  of  miUtary  operations,  were  to  produce 
their  effect,  and  in  these  both  prudence  and  fortune 
favoured  the  French.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  appear- 
ing at  length  to  arouse  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  with 
which  the  successes  of  France  and  the  conduct  of  some 
continental  powers  menaced  all  established  authorities, 
and  relieved  from  all  fears  with  respect  to  her  acqui- 
sitions in  Poland,  was  desirous  to  shew  herself  the  libe- 
rotar  of  Europe,  the  supporter  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  the  restorer  of  social  order.  Her  notes  to  the 
court  of  Berlin  were  conceived  in  terms  of  asperity : 
she  intimated  her  suspicions  of  the  secret  views  which 
influenced  the  King,  as  they  appeared  in  his  manner 
of  conducting  the  war,  concluding  a  separate  peace, 
and  forming  the  line  of  demarcation ;  and  that  his 
real  intentions  were  developed  by  his  incorporation  of 
Brandenburg,  Nuremberg,  and  other  cities,  into  his 
dominions ;  a  proceeding  which  strongly  affected  the 
Germanic  body  in  general,  and  its  head  in  particular. 
These  subjects  were  also  noticed  in  the  dispatches  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna ;  and  it  was  known  that,  in  conformity 
with  her  own  political  system,  and  to  prevent  a  peace 
injurious  to  the  Emperor,  Catherine  was  on  the  point 
of  concluding  an  arrangement  with  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  London  for  sending  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  into  the  imperial  dominions  ;  while  a 
competent  force  was  maintained  in  readiness  to  ope- 
rate as  a  check  upon  any  enterprize  of  Prussia ;  and 
orders  had  been  given  for  a  levy  throughout  her 
dominions,  which  would  have  produced  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  Such  an  exertion  would,  in 
all  human  probability,  have  effected  a  total  change  in 
the  aspect  of  continental  affairs ;  but  the  anxieties  of 
France,  and  the  alarms  of  Prussia,  were  terminated  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  Empress.  Paul,  her  son  and 
successor,  had  been  kept  during  her  lifetime  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  discussions  of  the  cabinet ;  his  mind 
and  intentions  were  little  known ;  but  he  soon  shewed 
a  determination  to  adopt  a  mode  of  conduct  totally 
different  from  that  in  which  his  mother  had  been  en- 
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gaged.     His  ministers  gave  assurances,  equally  posi-       ^^J 
tive,    to  every  court,  that  the   connexions   subsisting       ' 
between  them   and    Russia  should    be   scrupulously        1796. 
maintained ;  but  the  treaty,  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
execution,    was    never  completed ;    Prussia    received 
assurances  as  cordial  as  any  other  power;  the  new 
Emperor  avoided  all  interference ;   and  some  of  his 
early  acts  shewed  a  disposition  to  court  popular  opinion, 
by  reversing  some  of  the  wrongs  done  by  his  prede- 
cessor :   in  particular,  he  restored  to  liberty  fourteen 
thousand  Polish  captives  and  exiles,  while  Kosciusko, 
Niewzewiez,  Potocki,  and  many  distinguished  persons 
of  that   country,  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Catherine, 
were  not  only  restored  to  freedom,  but  reinstated  in 
their  property,  on  a  mere  promise  to  live  peaceably*. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  vigour,  energy,  j^.^j^upi^^,^ 
and  skill  of  Bonaparte  were   strongly  contrasted  by  proceedings  of 
the  want  of  those  qualities  in  his  adversaries.     While  cmj^c^"^ 
the  Archduke  Charles,   contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his 
better  judgment,  was  doomed  to  consume  time  and 
strength  in  the  reduction  of  two  fortresses,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  daily  increasing  probability 
of  ill  success  to  the  arms  of  his  country.     "  Through 
"  the  limited  conceptions  of  the  Aulic  Council,"  an  in- 
telligent author  observes  :  "  the  plan  which  had  been 
'  previously  chalked  out  for  Wurmser  was  reproduced 
'  almost  in  the  same   proportions  and   on  the   same 
'  scale,  without  any  material  improvement.      When 
'  we  reflect  on  instructions  so  little  adapted  to  the 
'  importance  of  the  occasion,  we  are  tempted  to  think 
'  that  they  were  dictated  by  a  mediocrity  of  talent 
'  proceeding  from  stupidity,  or,  perhaps,  used  as  a 
'  mask  to  conceal  treacheryf."     From  all  the  events 
which  occurred,  it  would  seem  that  this  fatal  cause 
prevailed,  in  no  considerable  degree,  in  the  Imperial 
councils  and  armies.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  great  men,  who  guided  the  afl'airs  of  state,  were 
desirous  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  its  enemies  ;  but, 
when  strong  differences  of  opinion  prevail  in  a  cabinet 

•    Homme  d'Etiit,  tomriii.  page  461  ;   tome  iv.  pp    121,  ct  seqq. 
t  Ibid,  tome  iv.  page  43. 
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on  the  necessity  of  peace  and  the  means  of  prosecuting 
war,  statesmen  often  become  so  adverse  to  the  plans  of 
their  opponents,  that  they  rejoice  in,  or  even  promote, 
their  failure :  the  discord  prevailing  in  the  council  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  deliberations  of  the  military,  and  if 
among  them  one  can  be  found  sufficiently  treacherous 
and  wicked  to  make  disclosures  to  the  enemy,  the  com- 
mander, however  brave  and  sagacious,  is  deprived  of 
all  hope  of  success. 

So  strict  was  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  that  no 
access  to  any  part  of  the  country  was  left,  and  the 
distresses  of  the  garrison  were  formidably  increased. 
When  Wurmser  threw  himself  into  that  city,  the 
armed  force  amounted  to  nearly  twenty-six  thousand 
men  ;  but,  as  the  blockade  continued,  it  was  diminished 
by  death  and  by  contagious  diseases,  which  confined 
nearly  seven  thousand  in  the  hospitals ;  provisions 
became  exceedingly  scarce,  although  the  general  caused 
the  greater  part  of  the  horses  to  be  killed  and  salted 
for  a  supply.  Alvinzi,  who  had  by  reinforcements 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  numerically  supe- 
rior to  his  opponent,  and  informed  of  the  impossibility 
that,  for  want  of  sustenance,  the  garrison  could  hold 
out  beyond  the  end  of  January,  made  bold  and  judi- 
cious attempts  for  its  relief.  He  advanced  with  the 
main  body  from  Bassano  to  E-ovoredo,  and,  by  his 
command,  General  Provera  took  from  the  Hepublicans 
the  posts  of  Casella,  Mecla,  and  San  Salvaro,  obliging 
them  to  retire  to  Bevilaqua,  and  subsequently  to 
Porto  Legnano  ;  and  he  pursued  his  progress  to  the 
banks  of  the  Adige,  where,  to  reach  Mantua,  he  must 
force  a  passage.  Bonaparte  was  at  this  period  at 
Bologna;  but,  when  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
hastened  to  the  Adige,  where,  having  enabled  Au- 
gereau  effectually  to  oppose  Provera,  he  gained  by 
forced  marches  the  heights  of  Rivoli,  which  became 
the  scene  of  a  series  of  bloody  and  obstinate  conflicts, 
ending  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Austrians  ;  a  result 
proceeding  in  the  greatest  measure  from  the  genius, 
activity,  and  unfailing  presence  of  mind  displayed  by 
Bonaparte;    his  horse  was  repeatedly  wounded,  and 
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his  personal  influence  was  unsparingly  employed  in        xcix 
bringing  the  troops  into  action.     Massena,  too,  distin-        ' 
guished   himself  most   gloriously,   and   the  name  of        1797. 
Rivoli  became  to  him,  at  an  after  period,  a  title  of  ^'*^'^- 
nobility.     Without   allowing  his  troops  or  himself  a 
moment's  repose,  Bonaparte  proceeded  to  encounter 
Pro  vera,  who,  advancing  from  the  lower  Adige  to  the 
relief  of  Mantua,  had  reached  the  lines  of  the  besiegers; 
but,  on  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte,  was  defeated,  and, 
after  a  desperate  defence,  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

Wurmser  was  thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief.  Smrcnd.r of 
His  garrison  was  reduced  to  halt  rations,  and  their 
miserable  provision  of  horse-flesh  all  consumed.  He 
sent,  therefore,  Klenau,  his  principal  aid-de-camp,  to 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Serrurier,  to  speak  of  a 
capitulation,  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  however 
contrary  to  truth,  that  he  was  provisioned  for  three 
months.  Bonaparte,  who,  by  address  and  contrivance, 
had  gained  admission  to  this  conference,  wrote  on  the 
margin  of  the  Marshal's  proposals  his  own  determina- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  declaration  so  replete  with 
honour  and  humanity,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  were  not  his  constant  characteristics.  "  These," 
he  said,  "  are  the  terms  which  Wurmser  may  accept  at 
"  present,  and  which  will  be  equally  tendered  to  him 
"  at  any  period  when  he  finds  farther  resistance  impos- 
*'  sible.  We  are  aware  he  is  too  much  a  man  of  ho- 
"  nour  to  give  up  the  fortress  and  city,  so  long  and 
"  honourably  defended,  while  the  means  of  resistance 
"  remain  in  his  power.  If  he  delays  accepting  the 
"  conditions  for  a  week,  for  a  month,  for  two  months, 
"  they  shall  be  equally  his  when  he  chooses  to  accept 
"  them.  To-morrow  I  pass  the  Po,  and  march  upon 
"  Rome."  The  surrender  was  arranged ;  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  one  half  of 
whom  were  fit  for  service,  was  to  go  into  France  as 
prisoners,  but  to  be  among  the  first  exchanged.  Bona- 
parte declined  being  personally  present  when  the 
veteran  Wurmser  had  the  mortification  to  surrender 
his  sword.     It  was  given  into  the  hands  of  Serrurier. 
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xcix.'       This  event,  as  Napoleon  had  always  announced,  ter- 

minated  the  war  in  Italy ;    what  remained  was  insur- 

1/97.        rection,  revolution,  plunder ;  active  war  was  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  hereditary  states  of  the  Emperor*. 

*  In  the  different  narratives  of  these  transactions,  there  is  no  material  va- 
riety. I  have  consulted  all  the  histories,  Berthier's  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns, 
State  Papers,  and  other  sources  of  information ;  but  have  chiefly  followed  Les 
Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iv.  and  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  vol.  iii. 
rhaps.  vii.  and  viii. 
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CHAPTER  THE  HUNDREDTH. 

1797. 

Pecuniary  difficulties.  —  Pressure  on  the  Bank.  —  Order 
in  Council. — Spirited  resolves  of  the  mercantile  body. — 
Message  to  Parliament. — Measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
—  Observations  of  Mr.  Fox.— Mr.  Sheridan — Mr.  Nicholls 
—Mr.  Pitt— Duke  of  Norfolk.— Mr.  Pitt  moves  for  a 
Committee — Mr.  Sheridan. — Motion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
— Debate — Marquis  of  Lansdowne. — Motion  carried. — Mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox—  Dr.  Laurence. — Committee  in  the  House 
of  Lords. — Reports  of  the  Committee. — Issue  of  small 
Notes  —  Dollars  —  Seven-shilling  Pieces  —  and  Copper- 
money. —  Bill  respecting  Small  Notes. — Bank  Restriction 
Bill.— Mr.  Fox.— Mr.  Nicholls.— Mr.  Sheridan's  Motion. 
— Bill  passed — its  eiFect. — Sir  William  Pulteney  proposes 
a  New  Bank  —  opposed  —  lost. — Motions  respecting  Sine- 
cures.—  Mr.  Windham. — Debate.  —  House  of  Lords. — 
New  Loan. — Message  for  a  loan  to  Ireland — and  the  Empe- 
ror.— Mr.  Fox. — Proposed  compensation  on  the  loyalty 
loan — discussed — abandoned. — Proposed  taxes. —  Newspa- 
pers.— Projected  invasion  of  England. —  Spanish  fleet. — 
Opposed  by  Admiral  Jervis — is  joined  by  Admiral  Parker 
and  Commodore  Nelson. — Fight  off  Capo  St.  Vincent's. — 
Rejoicings  at  Lisbon. — Observations. — Thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment.— Precipitate  motion  of  Mr.  Keenc  — Answer  of 
Ministers. — Thanks  to  other  officers. — Peerage  conferred  on 
Sir  John  Jervis — Nelson  promoted — Subscription  for  widows 
and  orphans. 

CHAP. 
Soon   after  the  termination  of  the  Christmas  re-  c. 

cess,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  a  state 
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of  pecuniary  emergency,  which,  although  not  unex- 
pected, could  not  have  been  contemplated  without 
alarm,  the  declared  inability  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  make  payments  in  ready  money  ;  great  and  repeated 
drains  of  bullion,  in  consequence  of  the  operations  of 
the  war,  loans  and  subsidies  to  foreign  princes,  pay- 
ments for  the  freights  and  cargoes  of  neutral  ships 
taken,  had  greatly  enhanced  the  price  of  gold*  ;  and, 
as  the  current  money  of  the  country  consisted  almost 
entirely  in  that  metal,  exportation  to  an  alarming 
amount  was  apprehended.  By  frequent  remonstrances, 
the  Bank  directors  had  apprized  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  their  situation,  and  they  formed  a  deter- 
mination to  limit  their  further  advances  on  treasury 
bills  to  £500,000.  Nevertheless,  on  pressing  solicita- 
tions, and  a  statement  that  serious  embarrassments  to 
the  public  service  would  otherwise  ensue,  they  departed 
from  their  resolution,  and  advances  continued  to  be 
made,  until  the  debt  due  from  the  public,  including 
arrears  of  interest,  exceeded  ten  millions  and  a  half. 
A  loan  to  Ireland  of  a  million  and  a  half  was  also 
contemplated,  and  the  demand  for  cash  which  it  would 
occasion  threatened  a  declaration  of  insolvency,  which 
could  only  be  averted  by  diminishing  the  advances  to 
the  treasury,  and  decreasing  the  accommodation  to 
merchants  in  the  way  of  discount.  Beside  these  un- 
toward circumstances,  the  menace  of  an  invasion 
caused  many  persons  to  withdraw  their  deposits  from 
country  banks,  rendering  some  of  them  insolvent,  and 
compelling  them  all  to  withdraw  from  the  bank  large 
sums  in  money.  Demands  for  cash  rapidly  increased, 
and  in  one  week  greatly  exceeded  those  of  any  similar 
preceding  period,  and  the  last  two  days  of  the  week 
surpassed  the  previous  four. 

This  alarming  state  of  affairs  was  communicated  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  with  requests  to  know  how  far  he  thought 
the  Bank  might  continue  money  payments,  and  when  he 
would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  before  their  cash 
should  be  so  reduced  as  to  injure  the  immediate  service 
of  the   state.     At  the  request  of  ministers,  the  King 


*  From  £5  I7s.  lO^d.  tu  £4  4s.  per  ounce,  in  Ocluber  1795. 
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himself  came  to  town,  and,  in  consideration  of  the       chap. 
emergency,    held    a   cabinet   council    on    a    Sunday, 


which,  by  an  order  declared  to  be   indispensably  ne-  1797. 

Order  in 

Council. 


cessary  for  the  public  service,  prohibited  the  directors  ^'^^^ '" 


of  the  Bank  from  issuing  any  cash  in  payment,  until 
the  sense  of  Parliament  could  be  taken,  and  measures 
adopted  for  maintaining  the  means  of  circulation,  and 
supporting  public  and  commercial  credit.  This  order 
was  immediately  published  by  the  directors,  with  a 
notice  that  the  general  concerns  of  the  Bank  were  in 
the  most  affluent  and  flourishing  situation,  such  as  to 
preclude  every  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  its  notes; 
and  that  they  would  continue  their  usual  discounts 
for  accommodation  of  the  commercial  interest,  paying 
them  and  also  dividend-warrants  in  bank-notes. 

An  event,  the  mere  anticipation  of  which  would  spirited  re- 
have  been  regarded   as    the  proclamation  of   public  resolves  of  the 

1  1  ,    /.  •!     .  ,  n  -,  1  mercantile 

runi,  could  not  tail  to  create  a  powerful  general  sen-  body. 
sation ;  but  now  it  was  that  England  enjoyed  the 
gratifying  contemplation  of  the  difference  between  a 
national  prosperity  derived  from,  and  growing  with, 
the  augmented  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  nation, 
and  a  factitious  claim  derived  from  plunder  and  con- 
fiscation, and  enforced  with  the  sword  of  the  soldier 
and  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  A  meeting  of  the  2-ti, 
principal  merchants,  bankers,  and  commercial  men 
was  forthwith  convened  at  the  IMansion  House,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  resolved  unani- 
mously that  they  w^ould  not  refuse  to  receive  bank- 
notes in  payment  of  any  sum,  and  would  pay  in  the 
same  manner.  This  resolution  was  signed  by  all 
present,  and,  in  a  few  days,  by  above  three  thousand 
principal  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  this  truly  patriotic  meeting  in  reani- 
mating public  confidence,  that,  before  its  separation, 
the  price  of  stocks  advanced  two  per  cent.  A  paper, 
nearly  similar,  was  signed  and  published  by  the  lords 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  in  a  few  days  all  transac- 
tions proceeded  in  an  uninterrupted  course*. 

A  message  from  the  King,  accom[)anicd  with  the 

♦  Mcl'her&on's  Annals  ol'  Cuininercc,  \ol.  iv.  p.4U7  to  411. 
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order  in  council,  recommended  this  most  important 
_  subject  to  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of  both 
Houses  of  ParUament,  and  expressed  a  confident  re- 
Uance  on  their  taking  the  measures  best  calculated 
to  meet  any  temporary  pressure,  and  call  forth  the 
extensive  resources  of  the  kingdom  in  support  of  pub- 
lic and  commercial  credit,  and  in  defence  of  their 
dearest  interests. 

Mr.  Pitt  gave  notice  that,  when  this  message  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  he  would  propose  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  out- 
standing engagements  and  resources  of  the  Bank,  de- 
claring his  firm  opinion  that  those  resources  never  were 
more  abundant.  He  proposed  also,  to  declare  that  the 
engagements  of  the  Bank  outstanding,  or  to  be  con- 
tracted to  a  certain  amount,  w^re  secured  by  the  public, 
and  that  notes,  instead  of  cash,  would  be  received  in 
all  pecuniary  transactions. 

Mr.  Fox  thought  the  enquiries  of  the  committee 
should  extend  to  the  causes  which  had  produced  the 
present  embarrassment.  They  should  examine  into 
the  measures  which  led  to  this  most  extraordinary 
scheme,  a  scheme  no  man  could  think  of  without 
shuddering.  To  make  bank  notes  legal  payment  from 
the  public  to  the  individual,  was  a  measure  which  must 
shake  the  very  foundation  of  public  credit.  The  war- 
rants on  dividends  were  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  and  the  Bank  being  bound  by  law  to  jDay  these 
warrants,  not  in  notes,  but  in  money,  this  alarming 
proposition  might  produce  the  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences to  every  individual  in  this  country  ;  nay,  it 
might  even  put  an  end  to  its  existence  as  a  powerful 
nation. 

After  the  motion  for  taking  the  King's  message 
into  consideration  on  the  morrow  had  been  acceded  to, 
Mr.  Sheridan  kept  the  discussion  alive  by  moving  that 
no  further  exportation  of  specie,  or  gold,  should  take 
place  for  the  use  of  any  foreign  power,  until  after  a 
full  review  of  the  causes  of  the  present  exigencies. 
He  arraigned  the  order  in  council  as  a  strange  and 
unconstitutional   requisition   of  all  the   cash    in   the 
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Bank.     The  minister  was  acting  on  the  same   system       ciiap. 
of  delusion  which  had   characterised  all  his  adminis-  ' 


tration.  The  Bank  ought  to  have  laid  a  statement  of  1797. 
their  situation  before  the  House,  describing  the  causes 
of  their  embarrassments,  and  praying  for  interference  ; 
but,  instead  of  this  proceeding,  an  order  in  council 
had  put  all  the  cash  of  the  Bank  in  requisition  ;  cash, 
to  which  government  had  no  more  right  than  to  that 
of  any  individual !  It  was  notorious  that  a  leak  had 
sprung  in  the  vessel,  and  it  was  pretty  evident  that  it 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  exportation  of  specie  to 
foreign  countries. 

In  seconding  this  motion,  Mr.  Nicholls  endea-  Mr.Nichoiis. 
voured  to  extract  from  the  minister  a  declaration, 
whether  it  was  his  intention  that  bank  notes  should  be 
declared  a  legal  tender  to  the  public  creditor  ?  If  so, 
he  was  about  to  proclaim  an  act  of  insolvency ;  and 
he  reprobated  his  silence  as  an  instance  of  atrocious 
arrogance. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed  on  the  irregularity  of  making  such  mi.  ntt. 
interrogatories,  when  there  was  no  regular  discussion 
before  the  House ;  answered  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  by  shewing  that  in  the  last  year  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  contribution  sent  abroad  consisted  of 
specie,  and  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  which,  after  a 
short  debate,  was  carried*. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  repeated  in  the  House  ^^^j^^  ^^ 
of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  with  no  better  Norfolk. 
success*!*. 

According  to  his  notice,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  a  com-  m.  put 
mittee  to  examine  outstanding  demands  on  the  Bank,  "'°J^^^"^'  * 
and   their  funds,    and,  with  the  result,  to  report  their 
opinion  on  the  necessity  of  confirming  and  continuing 
measures    taken    in   pursuance    of     the   minute     of 
council. 

Without  directly  resisting  the  motion,  or  proposing  mi.  Fox. 
any  amendment,  Mr.  Fox  amply  reviewed  the  order  of 
council  and  its  causes,  censuring  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment, and  urging  an  extensive  inquiry.     If,  in  the 

*   247  to  70.  t  34  to  6. 
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navy,  deservedly  a  favourite  service  with  the  people  of 
this  country,  it  was  the  uniform  practice  to  call  to  a 
court-martial  every  officer  who  had  been  unsuccessful, 
however  meritorious  his  conduct  might  have  been,  what 
should  be  the  conduct  of  the  House  when  a  minister  had 
been  guilty  of  alarming  mismanagement ;  when  he  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  destroy  the  public  credit  of  the  country  1 
He  was,  at  least  prima  facie,  a  culprit  before  them  and 
the  public.  Had  any  three  months  passed  during  the 
present  war  in  which  he  had  not  produced  some  new 
expedient  ]  And  had  they  not  every  one  proved  er- 
roneous "?  Year  after  year  he  had  amused  them  with 
ideas  of  the  finances  of  France, — now  on  the  verge, 
now  in  the  gulph,  of  bankruptcy,  with  computations 
upon  their  assignats  and  their  mandats;  they  could 
not  possibly  continue :  all  perfectly  true.  But,  while 
thus  amusing  the  country,  he  had  led  it  to  the  very 
same  verge,  aye,  into  the  very  same  gulph.  The  House 
ought  to  enter  into  a  full  inquiry  on  this  matter  ;  for 
the  authority  of  an  inquiring  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  confiding  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Sheridan  supplied  that  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
left  deficient,  by  moving  as  an  amendment  that  the 
committee  should  also  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
had  produced  the  order  in  council.  A  long  debate 
produced  only  reiterated  assertions  and  denials, 
adorned,  according  to  the  talent  or  taste  of  the  speakers, 
with  flashes  of  declamation  or  wit,  or  with  strong  per- 
sonal invectives;  in  conclusion,  the  amendment  was 
negatived  on  a  division*,  but  afterward  conceded,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox ;  the  committee  was  to  be  of 
fifteen,  chosen  by  ballot. 

Motions  to  the  same  efl'ect  as  those  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  were  made  by  Lord  Grenville.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  opposed  that  for  a  secret  committee,  and 
ofiiered  an  amendment,  limiting  their  duty  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  the  stoppage  at  the  Bank,  but 
excluding  from  their  reports  any  opinion  on  the  neces- 


*  244  to  86. 
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sity  of  providing  for  the  confirmation  and  continuance      chap. 
of  measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  order  in  council.  " 

The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Grafton   were   adverse  to         1797. 
a  secret  committee,  as  secrecy  engendered  suspicion,  debate. 
If  the  Bank  was  equal  to  all  demands,  it  was  for  their 
honour  that  there  should  be  no  concealment. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  claimed  credit  for  Marquis  of 
having  long  foreseen  and  foretold  the  present  crisis.  In  Lansdowne. 
every  session  since  1793,  he  said  he  had  bored  their 
lordships  with  prophetic  admonitions.  He  made  many 
judicious  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  public 
credit,  and  ascribed  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  the 
inordinate  increase  of  expense  in  places  and  establish- 
ments in  every  corner  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  war, 
which  occasioned  so  vast  an  exportation  of  specie. 
"Mark  my  prophecy,  my  lords,"  he  exclaimed;  "if 
"  you  attempt  to  make  bank  notes  a  legal  tender,  their 
"  credit  will  perish.  This  is  not  matter  of  conjecture, 
"  but  of  experience.  A  fever  is  as  much  a  fever  in 
"  London  as  in  Paris  or  Amsterdam  ;  and  the  stoppage 
"  of  payment  must  be  the  same,  in  whatever  country  it 
"  shall  happen."  He  also  prophesied  great  evils  to 
arise  from  jobbing  adventurers  of  all  descriptions  ;  the 
precious  metals  would  disappear,  and  every  article 
would  bear  one  price  for  money  and  another  for  paper. 
He  treated  the  subject  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
cautioned  ministers  against  frantic  and  delusive  expe- 
ditions, particularly  against  the  folly  of  attempting  the 
Spanish  South  American  possessions,  which,  in  three 
or  four  years,  would  of  themselves  fall  away  from 
Spain.  A  greater  good  could  not  occur  to  that  country 
than  to  be  deprived  of  them ;  nor  a  greater  evil  to 
England  than  their  addition  to  our  already  over-grown 
possessions 

x\.fter  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Grenville  had  Motion 
declared  that  it  never  entered  into  the  contemplation  c-irried. 
of  ministers  to  make  bank  notes  a  legal  tender,  or  to 
coerce  the  reception  of  them,  the  motion  was  carried 
without  amendment*. 

•  78  to  12. 
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1797. 
March  1st. 
Motion  of 
Mr.  Fox. 


Dr.  Laurence. 


2nd. 

Committee  in 
the  House  of 
Lords. 

Reports  of  the 
Committees. 
March  3—7. 


Before  the  committee  already  voted  was  formed, 
Mr.  Fox  attempted  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  ano- 
ther to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  produced  the  late 
order  in  council:  it  failed*,  after  a  series  of  speeches, 
more  distinguished  by  asperity  of  observation  than  by 
any  other  quality.  The  debate  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  produced  the  first  parliamentary  eftbrt  of 
the  learned  civilian,  Dr.  French  Laurence,  the  intimate 
and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Burke :  his  eloquence 
was  never  distinguished  by  those  graces  which  capti- 
vate great  assemblies,  and  give  popular  renown  to 
speakers;  but  they  were  always  acknowledged,  even 
by  his  adversaries,  to  be  replete  with  learning,  sense, 
and  profound  observation-f.  After  the  committee  had 
been  completed,  Mr.  Sheridan  did  Mr.  Fox  the  unne- 
cessary disservice  of  moving  that  his  name  should  be 
added ;  a  proposal  which  was  negatived  on  a  division 
by  no  means  flattering:}:.  A  committee  of  nine  was  also 
nominated  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

From  the  reports  of  these  two  committees,  it  ap- 
peared, most  satisfactorily,  that,  far  from  being  in  a 
state  of  insolvency,  the  Bank  possessed,  exclusive  of 
the  debt  from  government  of  nearly  £11,700,000, 
bearing  interest  at  three  per  cent.,  a  clear  surplus  of 
almost  £3,827,000;  the  drain  of  cash  was  ascribed  to 
increasing  demands  from  the  country  and  other  causes ; 
and  a  continuance  and  confirmation  of  the  measures 
already  taken  was  recommended§. 

To  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  during  the 
suspension  of  payment  in  gold,  the  Bank  issued  notes 
for  sums  of  one  and  two  pounds  each ;  for  a  supply  of 
silver,  they  stamped  on  a  large  number  of  Spanish  dol- 

*  161  to  67. 

f  Mr.  Windham's  description  of  this  first  attempt  is  characteristic:  "  Dr, 
"  Laurence's  first  performance,  you  may  tell  Mr.  Burke,  succeeded  perfectly 
"  well.  He  keeled  a  little  in  the  launching,  which  gave  me  some  minutes  anxiety, 
"  but  he  soon  righted  when  he  touched  the  water,  and  shewed,  as  he  is,  a  grand 
"first-rate."     Epistolary  Correspondence,  p    146. 

+   140  to  53. 

§  This  was  the  substance  of  the  first  reports,  which  were  very  short.  Sub- 
sequently (March  31  and  April  21st  and  28th),  further  reports  were  produced,  in 
which  the  state  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  country,  with  respect  to  finance,  was  mi- 
nutely and  accurately  displayed,  the  causes  of  present  pressure  shown,  and  the 
fear  of  insolvency  demonstrated  to  be  utterly  groundless. — Hansard's  Debates, 
vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  23,  27,  205,  441,  449. — Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  at  the  dates; 
also  McPherson's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  pp.  412  et  seqq. 
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lars  a  miniature  impression  of  the  King's  head,  and       chap. 
issued   them   at  four  shillings  and  nine  pence  each, 


hoping  that  the  enhancement  of  their  price  would  pre-        i79r. 
vent  exportation;    it   did  so,  but  the  hand  of  fraud 
reached  them  in  another  direction ;  a  false  stamp,  per- 
fect in  its  imitation,  was  impressed  on  a  great  amount 
of  Spanish  dollars ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Bank  was  obliged  tb  withdraw  them  all  from  circula- 
tion, paying,  at  a  great  loss,  for  those  falsely  fabricated.  DoUars. 
Government  also  issued  a  coinage  of  gold,  in  pieces  of  Seven-siiiiUns 
the  value  of  seven  shillings,  and  pieces  of  copper  coin  fnTcopper. 
of  one  penny  and  twopence  each.*  money. 

In  consequence   of  observations  during   the  late  Bin  respecting 
debates,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird  obtained  leave  to  bring  ^maii  notes. 
in   a   bill    to  suspend   the  operation  of  the  statutes,  March  3rd. 
prohibiting  the  negotiation  of  certain  small  promissory 
notes  by  manufacturers  and  bankers^.     He  proposed 
that  it  should  extend  only  to  persons  not  residing  in 
London,  Westminster,  or  South wark;  but,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  INIr.  Pitt,  the  enactment  was  made  general ; 
and,  after   some    very   slight  observations   from   Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox,  passed  with  unusual  dispatch. 
A  similar  measure  was  taken  with  respect  to  Scotland, 
by  repealing  a  restraining  act;}: ;  and,  to  prevent  incon- 
venience to  the  holders,  the  amount  of  small  notes  was 
to  be  recovered  on  complaint  before  one  justice  of  peace, 
with  costs. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  con- 
firming and  continuing,  for  a  limited  time,  the  restric-  Bank  restric- 
tion contained  in  the  late  minute  of  council.      Mr.  Fox  '•o'^  ^i^i- 
did  not  contend  that  tlie  bill  should  not  be  brought  in ; 
but  argued  that  the  more  Parliament  identified   the  „   „ 
Bank  with  the  government,  the  more  they  would  make 
it    dependent     on    the    measures    of  administration, 
and  cement   an  union,  calculated,  not  for  permanent 
good,  but  for  temporary  expediency ;  they  would  in- 
crease   the    source  from  which   our    misfortunes  had 
sprung,  and  add  a  great  calamity  to   those  with  which 

•    Mcl'licrson's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  415. 

+   1.5  Geo.  III.  cap.  li.  17  Geo.  III.  cap.   xxx. 
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^"p^P-       the  country  was  already  oppressed.     If  the  Bank    di- 

^ rectors  considered  the  public  interest  more  than  that  of 

1797.  the  proprietors,  they  departed  from  their  proper  sphere, 
and  the  effect  of  their  conduct  was  to  sacrifice  their 
private  interest  to  the  public  good.  We  have  heard 
much,  he  said,  of  the  phrase,  "  Perish  commerce,  let 
"  the  constitution  live !"  The  exclamation  of  the  Bank 
should  be,  "  Perish  commerce,  provided  we  pay  our 
"  debts." 

This  was  the  tone  assumed,  in  all  the  stages  of  the 

bill,  by  members  of  opposition.     The  assignats  were 

March  10th  to  ^^^  forgottcu ;   Mr.  Nicholls  described   their  early  po- 

Apriirth.         pularitv,  and  ultimate  depreciation,  and  menaced  this 

Mr  Nicliolls       r  J  ^  l  ' 

country  with  an  enormous  debt  and  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion, as  the  consequences  of  persevering  in  the  present 
measure.  Many  amendments  were  proposed,  of  which 
some  were  adopted. 
Mr.  shpridan's  Mr.  Shcridau  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  bill, 
mo  ion.  i^y  moving  that  it  was  highly  expedient,  as  well  for  the 

honour  of  government,  as  for  the  re-establishment  of 
public  credit,  that  speedy  measures  should  be  taken 
for  repaying  to  the  Bank  the  whole,  or  a  considerable 
part,  of  the  advances  already  made  for  the  public 
service.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  first  controverted  many  of 
the  statements  advanced,  proposed  the  previous  ques- 
tion, with  some  observations  on  the  mover  for  dis- 
heartening the  public  and  dealing  in  invective,  instead 
of  lending  his  assistance  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  clogged  the  credit  of  the  country.  Some  angry 
answers  were  made  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and,  on  a  division,  the  previous  question  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  four  to  one** 
May  3.  The  bill  finally  passed  ;  its  effect  was  to  indemnify 

Bill  passed;  the  Govcrnor  and  Company  for  any  acts  done  in  pur- 
suance of  the  order  in  council,  and  to  supersede  all 
actions  which  might  have  been  brought  against  them 
for  refusing  payments.  They  were  prohibited  from 
issuing  cash  in  payments,  except  in  sums  under  twenty 
shillings ;  and    sheltered  from  prosecutions  for  with- 

•  185  to  45. 
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holding  payment  of  notes,  for  which  thoy  might  be       ch^ap. 

willing  to  give  others  of  equal  amount  in  exchange. 

They  were  restricted  from  advancing  in  loan  to  the  1707. 
Treasury,  either  in  cash  or  notes,  any  sum  exceeding 
£600,000,  until  they  should  be  authorized  to  pay  in 
cash.  Provision  was  made  for  some  other  contingen- 
cies ;  for  advances  to  the  bankers  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark,  and  the  chartered  banks  in 
Scotland  ;  and  collectors  of  the  revenue  were  not  to 
refuse  bank  notes  in  payment.  The  duration  of  the 
restriction  was  limited  to  the  24th  of  June  following  ; 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  it  was  enlarged  to  one 
month  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session ; 
and  a  clause  was  mtroduced,  by  which  the  subject  was 
protected  against  an  arrest  for  debt,  unless  the  affida-  Jan.;  22. 
vit  to  hold  him  to  bail  contained  a  statement  that  the 
amount  of  debt  claimed  had  not  been  tendered  in 
money  or  bank-notes*. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pro-  May  15. 
posed  a  series  of  twenty  resolutions,  censuring  several 
acts  which  had  previously  been  discussed  in  both 
Houses ;  and  the  day  after  these  had  been  decided  in 
the  negative,  Mr.  Grey  moved  nineteen  of  the  twenty 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  fully  J^^''- 
answered  his  allegations,  retired  while  divisions  were 
taken  on  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  resolutions,  and 
the  numbers  against  the  mover  on  both  were  nearly 
the  samef. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  inconveniences  May^oih. 
already  experienced,  Sir  William  Pulteney  moved  to  ipnUeney 
bring  in  a  bill  for  establishing  another  Bank,  unless  P'"i'^;;e«  a 

O  '  new  n.iiik. 

the  Bank  of  England  should  pay  cash  for  their  notes 
on  the  24th  of  June.  In  an  able  and  well-considered 
speech,  he  stated  his  project  in  every  possible  view ; 
pointed  out  its  benefits,  anticipated  objections,  and 
strove  to  obviate  them.  Benefits  had  been  found  to 
result  from  the  establishment  of  two  banks  in  Scotland, 

*  "^r  Geo  III.  c.  xlv.  The  iluiation  of  these  restrictions  was,  on  several 
subsequent  occasions,  extended  acconling  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. — 
Macpherson's  Annals,   vol.  iv.  p.  41t>. 

t  20G  to  (it;,  anil  2()G  to  GO. 
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1797. 


Opposed. 


and  he  trusted  that  advantages  still  more  important 
would  be  produced  here.  It  would  certainly  encou- 
rage speculations,  but  not  that  species  denominated 
bubbles ;  nor  would  it  increase  the  price  of  provisions ; 
that  was  now  four  times  greater  that  when  America 
was  discovered ;  but,  in  the  same  period,  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  was  increased  fourfold;  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  provisions  were  not  dearer ;  but  gold 
and  silver  were  diminished  in  value.  An  increase  of 
coin  and  notes  would  counteract  monopoly ;  and  the 
new  Bank  could  not  affect  the  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders in  the  old. 

Sir  Francis  Baring,  Mr.  Samuel  Thornton,  and  Mr. 
Manning,  all  eminent  and  wealthy  members  of  the 
commercial  community,  controverted  the  assertions  and 
arguments  of  the  mover.  The  Solicitor-General  and 
Mr.  Pitt  added  their  weight  to  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  counterpoise  afforded 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  motion  was  lost*. 

AVhile  the  discussions  relative  to  the  Bank  were 
proceeding,  Mr.  Harrison  and  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  in  their  respective  Houses,  brought  forward 
motions  for  inquiry  whether  relief  to  the  burthens  of 
the  people,  or  provision  for  future  expense,  might  not 
be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  useless  places,  sinecure 
offices,  exorbitant  fees,  and  other  retrenchments. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  debate  was  long  and 
animated.  Few  general  principles  were  urged  but  those 
which  had  long  been  produced  in  every  public  discussion, 
in  every  pamphlet,  in  every  newspaper  in  which  official 
Mr.  Windham,  refomis  had  been  mentioned.  This  gave  occasion  to  Mr. 
Windham,  in  an  able  speech,  not  unblemished  by  a  pro- 
pensity to  use  expressions  which  his  enemies  could  con- 
vert into  bye-words,  to  observe  that  gentlemen  ought  to 
recollect  where  they  were,  and  talk  like  statesmen  in 
Parliament,  and  not  as  if  they  were  haranguing  a  club  at 
a  public  house.  With  his  usual  force,  he  decried  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  expecting  that  great  public  ser- 
vices should  be  rendered  without  their  just  rewards. 


Lost. 

March  13,  23. 
Motions 
respecting 
sinecures. 


«   50  to  15. 
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The  less  important  measures  of  economy  which  liad       ^^]^^- 
been  suggested,  he  treated  as  a  few  miserable  savings 


and  scrapings,  the  odds  and  ends  of  candles,  cheese  1797. 
parings,  and  tattered  rags,  and  remnants,  "  a  thing 
"  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches ;"  and  he  moved  the 
previous  question. 

In  the  residue  of  the  debate,  the  real  merits  of  tlie  Debate. 
proposed  measure  were  ably  investigated  by  Mr.  Pitt ; 
but  other  members  indulged  in  gross  personalities. 
Mr.  Burke's  works  having  been  mentioned,  many  allu- 
sions were  made  to  his  last  publication  on  the  proposed 
regicide  peace,  and  on  his  bill  of  economical  reform. 
Reflections  made  on  Mr.  Rose,  his  sinecures  and  rever- 
sions, drew  from  him  observations  on  those  which  had 
been  given  to  and  sold  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  expressions 
which  ensued  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Speaker,  who,  with  his  usual  judgment, 
dignity,  and  impartiality,  tranquillized  the  irritated  feel- 
ings of  the  members,  and  restored  order  to  the  debate. 
The  motion  was  lost*. 

In  the  upper  House,  the  debate  was  confined  to  a  23r(i. 
speech  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  a  short  answer  from  f^^^^^  °f 
Lord  Grenville ;  when  the  motion  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

Urged  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  Mr.  Pitt  had  April  26. 
contracted  for  a  new  loan,  amounting  to  eighteen  mil-  ^'^^^  ^'^''^"" 
lions ;  of  which  one  million  and  a  half  was  for  Ireland, 
and  three  and  a  half,  conditionally,  for  the  Emperor. 
In  detailing  the  nature  of  the  proposed  supply,  the 
minister  stated,  with  regret,  that  the  terms  on  which 
he  could  raise  the  money  were  unfavourable  to  the 
public,  as  a  bonus  equal  to  £6  17s.  was  allowed, 
which,  with  the  charges  of  management,  and  the  re- 
demption fund,  would  raise  the  interest  to  £8  7s.  6d. 
per  cent. 

A  message  from  the  King  recommended  a  loan  to  April  29, 
Ireland    of    £'1,500,000;     their  Parliament   under-  f^'^7^^;"^f'>' 
taking    to   make  provision    for    the  payment  of  the  Ireland  and 
interest  and  charges,  and  to  guarantee  the  loan,  and  a  ^^®  Emperor. 

•   169  to  7". 
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Mr.  Fox. 
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provision  for  remittances  to  the  Emperor,  to  the 
amount,  in  all,  of  two  millions.  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  in  a 
committee,  that  £1,880,000  should  be  granted  for  the 
loan  to  the  Emperor. 

Mr.  Fox  endeavoured  to  frustrate  the  minister's 
intention,  by  moving  that  the  chairman  should  quit  the 
chair,  and  reviewed  the  whole  financial  situation  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  difficulties  felt  by  the  Bank, 
and  the  position  of  the  Emperor  and  the  French  on  the 
Continent.     His  motion  failed,  after  a  short  debate*. 

In  consequence  of  alterations  which  took  place  in 
the  money  market  by  this  new  transaction,  and  of 
applications  from  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ban- 
kers of  London,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward,  in  the  com- 
mittee of  finance,  a  proposition  for  indemnifying  those 
who  had  suffered  by  subscribing  to  the  Loyalty  Loan. 
They  ought  to  be  considered,  he  said,  as  persons  who 
intended  to  aid  the  public  service,  without  any  per- 
sonal advantage,  and  had  an  equitable,  though  not 
an  absolute,  ground  of  right  to  apply  to  the  country 
for  relief.  The  resolution  was  strenuously  opposed, 
as  a  sure  introduction  to  numerous  jobs  ;  the  parties 
who  contracted  had  their  eyes  open,  they  were  not 
deceived,  and  ought  to  be  bound  by  their  contracts. 
As  no  deduction  could  have  been  made  from  their 
profits  had  they  been  gainers,  they  had  no  claim  to 
an  indemnity  when  losers ;  and  the  patriotic  loyalty 
which  shrunk  from  a  small  loss  was  held  up  to  great 
derision.  Mr.  Dent  moved  that  the  chairman  should 
leave  the  chair  without  putting  the  question  ;  his  mo- 
tion failedf;  but  when  the  resolution  was  reported,  a 
June  1.  more  vigorous  debate  took  place.     It  was  argued  that 

members  who  had  subscribed  to  the  loan,  and  were 
therefore  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  question, 
could  not  vote.  On  this  point,  the  Speaker  pronounced 
that  the  House  could  not,  under  any  existing  rule  or 
order,  preclude  any  member  from  voting;  but  he 
cited  a  precedent  in  1664,  when  the  vote  of  a  mem- 
ber, on   a  point  in   which  he  was  directly  interested, 
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was    disallowed;    and  should   such   a   question  now 
arise,  it  would  be  for  the  judgment  of   the  House. 


CHAP. 

c. 


]79J 


On  a  division,  the  minister's  resolution  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one  only*. 

Whether  to  annihilate  this  majority,  or  for  the 
sake  of  uttering  a  personal  reflection,  ^[r.  vSheridan 
moved  that  the  vote  of  George  Rose  should  be  dis- 
allowed. He  did  not  succeed  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  Abandoned. 
that  he  would  bring  in  a  bill,  but,  on  mature  consider- 
ation, desisted  altogether.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  most  imprudent  to  urge,  on  the  strength  of  so 
small  a  majority,  a  measure  which  was  opposed  alike 
by  argument  and  justicef. 

Among  the  taxes  by  which  the  minister  proposed  Proposed 
to  provide  for  the  interest  on  the  new  loan,  was  one  *^^*^'^- 
of  three-halfpence  on  every  newspaper,  with  an  in- 
creased duty  on  advertisements ;  and  on  carriages 
passing  through  turnpikes,  a  tax  equal  to  the  existing 
tolls.  The  statement  made  by  the  minister  was 
stigmatised  by  Mr.  Fox  as  delusive  even  beyond  his 
former  calculations,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Grey  ani- 
madverted on  the  application  of  a  portion  of  the  money 
voted  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  resolutions  were, 
however,  with  one  exception,  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion. Mr.  Pitt  stated  his  expectation  that  the  duty 
on  newspapers  would  be  exposed  to  some  reflections  ; 
but  he  considered  it  perfectly  fair,  and  of  a  kind  to  be 
productive  ;  newspapers,  being  an  article  of  luxury, 
sought  after  with  astonishing  avidity,  and  not  likely 
to  be  injured  in  their  sale. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  after  an  animated  eulogy  on  the 
talent,  industry,  and  skilful  division  of  labour,  neces- 
sarily, and  almost  wonderfully,  dis]ilayed  in  the  daily 
production  of  those  sheets,  treated  the  proposal  of 
an  additional  tax  as  a  severe  blow  aimed  at  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  The  tax  was  not  merely  a  measure  of 
revenue ;  it  was  meant  to  deprive  the  lower  classes 
of  people  of  the   only    means  of  obtaining  political 
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knowledge.  The  resolution  was  carried*.  In  fine, 
Mr.  Pitt  voluntarily  renounced  the  duty  on  carriages 
passing  through  turnpikes,  or  parcels  transmitted  by 
stages  or  waggons,  and  that  on  advertisements;  for 
all  which,  and  for  a  proposed  tax  on  inland  navigation, 
others  were  substituted*. 

Notwithstanding  their  recent  failure,  the  French 
were  still  intent  on  an  invasion  of  England.  Their 
pride  and  cupidity  were  equally  appealed  to  by  boasts 
of  the  certain  triumph  of  republican  bayonets  over  a 
luxurious,  idle,  and  dastardly  foe,  and  the  immense 
treasure  which  was  to  enrich  individuals  and  the  Re- 
public from  the  plunder  of  the  modern  Peru.  To 
obtain  the  desired  mastery  in  the  channel,  Spain  and 
Holland  were  called  upon,  and  fleets  were  prepared 
at  Cadiz  and  in  the  Texel,  which,  united  with  that  of 
Brest,  would  amount  to  upward  of  seventy  sail  of  the 
line ;  a  force  which  no  British  fleet  was  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  resisting.  In  forming  this  project,  the 
distance  between  the  several  ports  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked ;  nor  were  the  skill,  alacrity,  and  bravery 
of  the  British  commanders  and  sailors,  or  their  zeal 
in  sustaining  the  cause  of  their  country  against  every 
invader,  duly  considered. 

Don  Joseph  de  Cordova,  with  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  a  brig,  sailed  from  Cartha- 
gena,  with  no  obstacle  to  his  progress  except  that  of 
Sir  John  Jervis,  who  commanded  in  those  parts.  The 
Spaniards  reckoned,  among  their  force,  one  ship,  La 
Santissima  Trinidad,  with  four  decks,  carrying  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  guns,  and  deemed  the  largest 
man-of-war  in  the  world;  six  three-deckers  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  guns ;  two  eighty-fours,  and 
eighteen  seventy-fours  :  while  the  British  commander 
had  only  two  ships  of  one  hundred  guns ;  two  of 
ninety-eight ;  two  of  ninety  ;  eight  seventy-fours,  and 
one  sixty-four;  less  therefore  in  number  than  the 
enemy  by  upward  of  twelve  hundred  guns.     Nor  was 

*  151  to  43. 

t  From  some  unaccountable  cause,  all  meution  of  these  debates  is  omitted 
from  the  Parliamentary  History :    the   above   information  is  derived  from  the 
.  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  124  to  128  ;  and  the  newspapers. 
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the  British  Admiral,  when  first  apprized  of  the  sail-      chap. 
ing  of  Cordova,  able  to  count  upon  even  this  compa-  ' 

ratively  incompetent  force ;  six  first-rate  men  of  war        1797. 
had  been  separated  from  him   by  various   accidents, 
and  he  was  reduced  to  nine   sail,  when,  most  oppor- 
tunely, he  was  joined  by  Rear- Admiral  Parker,  with  ^^Admina'^ 
five-sail  of  the  line,  from  England ;  and  the  Culloden,  Parker, 
one  of  those  which  had   been  separated  from   him, 
was  enabled  to  rejoin,  although  in  a  crippled  condi- 
tion. 

If,  under  these  circumstances  of  apparent  disad- 
vantage, Admiral  Jervis,  consulting  only  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  fleet,  had  eflected   a  safe  retreat  from  an 
overwhelming  foe,  he  would  not  merely  have  escaped  ^^^^ 
censure,   he  would   have  secured  general    applause.  Commodore 
Commodore  Nelson,  sailing  with  a  convoy  from  Porto  ^fij^"' 
Fcrrajo  to  Gibraltar,  had  acquired  exact  information 
of  the  state   and   position  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and, 
reaching  tlie  station  ofl"  Cape  St.    Vincent,  communi- 
cated it  to  Jervis,  who,  justly  appreciating  the  value  of 
such  a  coadjutor,  directed  him  to  shift  his  pendant  on 
board  the  Captain,  a  seventy-four;   and  signals  were 
made  to  prepare  for  close  action,  and  during  the  night 
to  keep  in  close  order*. 

At  day-break.  Sir  John  Jervis  saw  the  force  with  i4th. 
which  he  had  to  engage ;  and  if  mere  numbers  and  c!fpi  ° 
strength  could  have  occasioned  terror,  he  had  abund-  St.  Vinceut. 
ant  reason  for  alarm ;  but  to  the  discerning  eye  of  the 
experienced  seaman,  circumstances  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence presented  themselves ;  the  Spanish  ships  were 
scattered  far  and  wide,  and  the  manner  of  working 
them  shewed  that  practised  seamen  did  not  form  the 
crews.      Cordova  had,   in  fact,  but  few   real  sailors 
luider  his  command  ;  his  equipment,  being  made  in 
haste,  and  under  peremptory  command,  artillerymen 
and  soldiers  had  been  put  on    board.     He  was  also 

•  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Lord  Garlics,  and  Colonel 
Drinkwater,  who  sailed  with  Nelson,  and  might,  %vith  great  propriety,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  yielded  to  the  noble  imjtulse  of  national  feeling,  and  re- 
mained unnecessarily  exposed  to  danger,  that  they  might  witness  the  glory  of 
their  coiuitry's  arms.  Colonel  Drinkwater  afterwards  published  a  luminous  and 
welU-written  narrative  of  the  events. 
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CHAP        deceived  by   contradictory   statements:  an   American 

'i captain  had  informed  him,  when  snch  was  the  truth, 

i7t)7.  that  the  British  admiral  commanded  only  nine  sail  of 
the  line ;  and  subsequently,  an  officer  of  his  own,  in 
order,  as  he  afterward  explained,  to  arouse  him,  re- 
presented them  as  amounting  to  forty  sail ;  the  decep- 
tion, if  well  intended,  failed  ;  for,  instead  of  arousing, 
it  only  perplexed  the  admiral,  and  alarmed  the  whole 
fleet.  The  intelligence  received  from  the  American 
had  led  Cordova,  instead  of  securing  himself  in 
Cadiz,  to  seek  an  enemy,  whom  he  deemed  a  cer- 
tain prey  ;  the  signal  of  his  own  captain  extinguished 
his  too  sanguine  confidence ;  and  while  his  spirits 
were  thus  quelled,  and  his  mind  irresolute,  his  dis- 
may was  increased  by  a  sight  of  his  opponent's  fleet, 
and  the  skill  and  judgment  displayed  in  its  arrange- 
ment. 

Before  the  S})aniards  could  form  a  regular  order 
of  battle.  Sir  John  Jervis,  carrying  a  press  of 
sail,  passed  through  their  fleet,  and  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre  separated  nine  of  their  ships  from  the 
main  body ;  only  one  of  them  succeeded  in  passing 
through  the  British  line  and  rejoining  their  friends  ; 
the  others  took  to  flight,  and  did  not  appear  again 
until  the  close  of  the  action.  Directing  his  attention 
to  the  main  body,  still  greatly  superior  to  him  in 
number  and  weight  of  metal,  the  admiral  made  a 
signal  for  the  ships  to  tack  in  succession ;  but  Nelson, 
who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  was  bearing  up  before  the  wind,  with  an  in- 
tention of  forming  their  line,  going  at  large  to  join 
the  separated  ships,  or  else  of  avoiding  an  engagement ; 
with  the  prompt  decision  of  a  truly  great  mind,  dis- 
obeyed the  order  (most  prudent  and  proper  in  itself, 
except  for  the  peculiar  and  unexpected  circumstances), 
and,  by  management  equally  skilful  and  intrepid, 
brought  his  ship  into  action  with  the  huge  Santissima 
Trinidad,  the  San  Joseph,  and  the  Salvador  del  Hon- 
do, of  112  guns  each,  and  three  seventy-fours,  the  San 
Nicolas,  the  San  Isidro,  and  another.  lie  was  imme- 
diately joined  and  nobly  supported  by  Captain  Trow- 
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bridge  in   the  Culloden  ;  and  these  two  ships,  strong       ^^^/^^ 
in  skill,  discipline,  and  the  confidence  of  officers  and  ' 

men  in  each  other,  sustained,  for  nearly  an  hour,  this  izor. 
"  apparently,  but  not  really,  unequal  contest*."  The 
Blenheim,  of  ninety  guns,  Captain  Frederick,  and 
the  Excellent,  Captain  Collingwood,  then  came  to  his 
assistance,  and,  under  their  well-directed  fire,  the  Sal- 
vador del  ISIondo  and  the  San  Isidro  dropped  astern ; 
the  latter  struck,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  other 
did  the  same,  but  Captain  Collingwood,  instead  of 
waiting  to  take  possession  of  a  conquered  vessel,  has- 
tened to  the  relief  of  Nelson,  who  was  assailed  within 
pistol-shot,  by  three  first-rates,  by  the  San  Nicolas  and 
a  seventy-four.  This  interference  was  most  opportune, 
as  the  continual  and  long  fire  of  the  Captain  had  al- 
most expended  her  ammunition ;  and  the  loss  of  her 
fore-top  mast  and  wheel,  with  other  injuries  she  had 
received  in  her  rigging,  had  rendered  her  nearly  un- 
governable. 

Disappointed  in  his  plan  of  raking  the  enemy's 
rear  ships.  Sir  John  Jervis,  by  measures  judiciously 
conceived  and  successfully  executed,  made  himself 
master  of  two,  while  Nelson  was  engaged  in  another 
direction.  The  San  Nicolas  luffing  up,  the  San  Jo- 
seph fell  on  board  her,  and  Nelson  resumed  his  station 
abreast  of  them,  and  close  along  side ;  but  the  Captain 
being  now  incapable  of  farther  service,  either  in  the 
line  or  chase,  by  Nelson's  command,  the  San  Nicolas 
was  boarded  and  captured,  her  officers  surrendering 
their  swords.  But  when  the  English  were  in  full 
possession  of  every  part  of  the  ship,  a  fire  of  pistols 
and  musketry  opened  upon  them  from  the  stern  gallery 
of  the  San  Joseph  :  Nelson  gave  orders  for  boarding 
that  ship  from  the  San  Nicolas.  It  was  done  in  an 
instant,  himself  leading  the  way,  and  exclaiming — 
"  "Westminster  Abbey,  or  victory!"  Berry  assisted  him 
into  the  main  chains ;  and  at  that  moment  a  Spanish 
officer,  looking  over  the  quarter-deck-rail,  announced 
a   surrender.     Nelson  was    speedily  on   the  (puirtcr- 

'  The  expression  of  Nelson. 
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CHAP.       deck,  where  the  Spanish  captain  yielded  up  his  sword, 
'  stating  that  the  admiral  was  below,  dying  of  his  wounds. 

1797.  The  Spaniards  had  still  eighteen  or  nineteen  ships, 
which  had  suffered  little  or  no  injury :  that  part  of 
the  fleet  which  had  been  separated  from  the  main 
body  in  the  morning,  was  coming  up,  and  Sir  John 
Jervis  made  signal  to  bring  to.  His  ships  could  not 
have  formed :  the  Captain  was  lying  a  perfect  wreck 
on  board  her  two  prizes ;  and  many  of  the  other  ves- 
sels were  so  shattered  in  their  masts  and  rigging,  as 
to  be  wholly  unmanageable.  The  Spanish  Admiral, 
meantime,  according  to  his  official  account,  being 
altogether  undecided  in  his  own  opinion  respecting 
the  state  of  the  fleet,  inquired  of  his  captains  whether 
it  was  proper  to  renew  the  action ;  nine  of  them 
answered  explicitly  that  it  was    not ;    others  replied, 

i5,j^  that  delay  was  expedient ;   and,  as  two  only  voted  for 

continuing  the  action,  Cordova,  on  the  next  morning, 
doubled  Cape  Vincent  and  entered  Cadiz. 

In  this  truly  glorious  action,  the  loss  of  our  fleet 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  exactly  three  hundred, 
more  than  one  fourth  of  which  fell  on  Nelson's  ship, 
the  Captain.  On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  the  de- 
struction must  have  been  much  greater,  as  the 
four  captured  vessels  alone  gave  two-hundred  and 
sixty-one  killed,  and  three-hundred  and  forty- two 
wounded.  And  it  is  observed  that  in  our  fleet  the 
expenditure  of  ammunition  was  beyond  any  recent 
example.  The  CuUoden  used  one  hundred  and  seventy 
barrels  of  powder  ;  the  Captain  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  ;  and  the  Blenheim,  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and 
other  ships  in  similar  portions. 

The  ships  taken  were  the  Salvador  del  Mundo 
and  San  Joseph,  of  one-hundred  and  twelve  guns  each, 
the  San  Nicolas  of  eighty-four,  and  the  San  Isidro  of 
seventy-four.  The  close  of  the  day,  before  the  four 
prizes  were  secured,  undoubtedly  saved  the  Spanish 
admiral's  flag  from  falling  into  our  hands ;  the  San- 

27tjj  tissima  Trinidad,  in  which  it  was  carried,  was  a  per- 

Rejoiciiigs  at     fect  wrcck  wheu  the  action  ceased. 

Lisbon.  Shortly  after  this  illustrious  achievement,  the  vie- 
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torious  commander  sailed  from  Lagos  Bay  to  Lisbon  ;       chap. 

where  the  rejoicings  of  our  allies,  the  Portuguese,  were  '_ 

nearly  as  ardent  as  if  the  victory  had  been  their  own  ;         1797. 
and  they  received  their  triumphant  friends  with  un- 
bounded cordiality. 

It  is  cheering  to  observe  the  difference  which  observations. 
twenty  years  had  produced  in  the  feelings  of  our 
naval  commanders;  we  had  not  now  to  lament  the 
frustration  of  one  admiral's  plans  by  the  reluctance  or 
negligence  of  another  ;  the  withholding  of  brave  ex- 
ertion through  fear  of  problematic  or  speculative  dan- 
ger ;  or  a  vigilant  and  jealous  inspection  of  each  other's 
conduct,  in  hopes  to  find  ground  for  charges  before  a 
court-martial,  or  to  furnish  topics  for  declamations 
in  Parliament.  When  Nelson,  after  disobeying  the 
order  of  his  superior  officer,  presented  himself  on 
board  his  ship,  begrimed  with  the  soot  and  smoke  of 
the  action,  his  dress  deranged  and  part  of  his  hat  shot 
away,  no  sign  of  distance,  no  word  of  reproach  awaited 
him,  but  the  gallant  Jervis  strained  him  in  his  arms 
as  a  brother.  Li  the  public  dispatches,  experience 
had  taught  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  the  men- 
tion of  particular  officers;  but,  in  their  private  cor- 
respondence, Jervis,  Nelson,  CoUingwood,  and  the 
other  heroes  of  the  day,  spoke  of  each  other  in  terms 
which  denoted  not  only  the  absence  of  all  jealous  ri- 
valry, but  the  cordial  affection  becoming  associates  in 
patriotism  and  brothers  in  arms.  Nor  was  this  feel- 
ing confined  to  the  superior  officers ;  it  has  been 
most  properly  deemed  worth  while  to  record  the 
sturdy  coolness  with  which  William  Fearney,  an 
old  comrade  of  Nelson  in  the  Agammemnon,  re- 
ceived into  his  hands,  and  placed  under  his  arm, 
the  swords  surrendered  by  the  Spanish  officers  on 
board  the  San  Joseph ;  or,  the  frank  simplicity  of 
the  honest  sailor,  who,  in  the  same  ship,  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  illustrious  commander,  saying  he 
might  not  soon  have  such  another  place  to  do  it 
in,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  him  there.  If  it  is 
the  province   of  history  to  teach  by  examples,  such 
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examples  are  most  beneficial,  as  shewing  the  means 
by  which  those  intrusted  with  command  may  make 
themselves  beloved  without  ceasing  to  be  respected, 
and  how  the  principle  of  patriotism  may  be  carried 
to  its  utmost  height  by  the  inspirations  of  personal 
regard.  Of  this  victory,  gained  by  mere  dint  of 
valour  and  skill  over  an  enemy  not  deficient  in 
courage,  and  almost  double  in  strength  to  the  victors, 
it  is  justly  observed,  that  it  bore  all  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  unequivocal  superiority.  Nor  were  the 
beneficial  consequences  inferior  to  its  brilliancy.  It 
reduced  the  Spanish  marine  to  a  nullity  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  cut  off",  at  a  single  blow, 
the  left  wing  of  the  grand  armada  of  invasion*. 

If  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  was  calculated  to 
impart  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Lisbon,  much  more 
ardent  was  the  joy  with  which  it  was  received  in 
London.  Being  disclosed  from  authentic  and  indis- 
putable sources,  the  expression  of  public  joy  outran 
the  speed  of  official  communication ;  and  Mr.  Dundas, 
in  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  observed,  that 
he  had  intended  only  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  an 
early  day ;  but,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  event  was  as 
extensive  as  its  importance  was  a  just  cause  of  exulta- 
tion, and,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the  House  would 
participate  in  the  rapturous  sensations  which  had 
already  been  expressed  by  the  public,  and  that 
every  British  heart  must  be  united  to  pay  the  gallant 
Admiral  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration  due 
to  his  admirable  conduct  and  eminent  services,  he 
moved  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  the  Admiral, 
for  his  able  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  decisive  victory  obtained  over  the  Spanish  fleet. 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  described 
the  victory  as  the  most  brilliant  exploit  in  the  annals 


•  Avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  mere  technical  details,  1  have  followed,  in 
this  narrative,  beside  the  histories  and  gazettes,  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  vol.  i. 
page  1G9;  and  Harrison's  Life  of  the  same  great  personage,  vol.  i.  [lage  155,  et 
seqq  ,  where  an  ample  extract  is  made  from  the  able  pamphlet  uf  Colonel  Drink- 
water.  Also,  the  Life  of  Nelson,  by  Clarke  and  McArthurj  vol.  i.  page  343 ; 
and  the  Correspondence  of  Lord  Collingwood,  page  35. 
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of  the  country,  and  was  agreed  to  with  perfect  una-       chap. 
nimity.  ' 

But,   as  if   to    shew   that    neither    exultation   in        1797. 
pubhc   good  nor    lamentation   over    public   calamity  ^J.^^qJ^'I^/*^ 
could  quiet  the  active  spirit  of  opposition,  Mr.  Keene,  Mr.  Kcene. 
declaring  that  he  did  not  consider   a   mere  expression 
of  thanks  a  sufficient  testimony  of  their  sense  of  the 
Admiral's  merits,    moved   an  address,  requesting  his 
Majesty  to  confer  on  him  some  signal  mark  of  his  royal 
favour. 

Mr.  Dundas  remonstrated  against  the  interference  Answer  of 
of  the  House  to  take  from  the  hands  of  the  King  that  ministers. 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  royal  office ;  and  ]\Ir. 
Pitt  observed  that  the  House  should  not  be  so  carried 
away  by  the  impulse  of  feelings,  as,  amidst  the  ardour 
of  their  acknowledgments,  to  confound  the  distinct 
functions  belonging  to  the  different  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature. He  declared  the  constant  readiness  and 
anxious  desire  of  ministers  to  promote  honours  and 
rewards  to  those  by  whom  they  were  merited  ;  and  Mr. 
Keene's  motion  was  withdrawn,  but  not  before  ^Ir. 
Sheridan,  in  a  bitter  speech,  had  denied  that  in  no 
instance  had  there  appeared  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment a  want  of  promptitude  to  reward  the  claims  of 
public  services ;  and  cited,  as  an  instance,  the  honour- 
able Admiral  himself. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  the  House  then  Thanks  to 
unanimously  voted  thanks,  by  name,  to  Vice- Admirals  "^'^^^'  ^'fl^'^^^''^- 
Thompson  and  Waldegrave,  Rear- Admiral  Parker, 
Commodore  Nelson,  and  Captain  Calder,  and  generally 
to  the  captains  and  officers ;  with  their  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  services  of  the  seamen,  marines,  and  sol- 
diers on  board  the  fleet. 

As  was  justly  anticipated,  the  favours  of  the  crown  Peerage 
and   the   acknowledgments   of  the   nation   were    not  conferred  on 
withheld  from  those  who  had  so  splendidly  signalized  Jervis. 
themselves.      Sir   John   Jervis   was  advanced  to   the 
peerage,  with  the  titles  of  Baron  Jervis  of  Mexford,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  Earl  Saint  Vincent's,  from  the 
scene  of  liis  glory,  and  he  had  a  pension  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds.     Nelson  had  been  included  in  a  recent  moied,  ^^°' 
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promotion  of  rear-admirals,  and  now  received  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  while  thanks  were  voted  to  him  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  several  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  England :  and  for  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  the  conflict,  the 
merchants  of  London  opened  a  subscription,  which 
was  speedily  and  amply  filled. 
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Conspiracy  in  the  Fleet. — Applications  to  Earl  Howe. — 
Mutiny  at  Spithead. — Delegates  appointed — their  regula- 
tions— their  petitions. — Lords  of  the  Admiralty  go  to  Ports- 
mouth.— Some  demands  granted — differences  accommodated 
— Notice  of  these  transactions  in  Parliament. — Duke  of 
Bedford. — Effect  of  these  proceedings. — Injudicious  order 
from  the  Admiralty. — Mutiny  renewed  at  St.  Helen's. — 
Motion  of  Mr.  Pitt— Mr.  Fox  -Mr.  Sheridan.— Bill  for 
increasing  seamen's  wages. — House  of  Lords. — Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  motion. — Mr.  Pitt. — Motion  amended — and  rejected. 
Earl  Howe  goes  to  Portsmouth — his  judicious  proceedings. 
Mutiny  suppressed. — Fresh  mutiny. — Committees  formed. 
Richard  Parker  their  chief — they  concentrate  at  the  Nore. 
Their  appeal. — Arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Pitt.  —  Demands  of  the  mutineers. — Answer. — How 
received. — Alarming  progress  of  the  mutiny.  —  Board  of 
Admiralty  at  Sheerness. — Intemperate  conduct  of  the  dele- 
gates.— Progress  of  the  Mutiny. — Alarm  in  the  nation. — 
Message  from  the  King. — Address  supported  by  Opposition 
Members. — Bill  against  incitements  to  Mutiny. — Obser- 
vation of  Serjeant  Adair. — Bill  passed. — Bill  for  restrain- 
ing intercourse  with  the  mutineers. — Sir  John  Sinclair — Sir 
Francis  Burdett — Mr.  Sturt — Mr. Baker — Bill  passes — Pro- 
clamation.— Order  of  the  Admiralty. — Further  measures. — 
Effect  on  the  mutineers. — Communication  through  Lord 
Northeske. — Disunion  among  the  mutineers. — Exertions 
against    them. — The   mutiny  begins   to  dissolve  —  and    is 
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finally  suppressed. — Apprehension  and  fate  of  Parker. — 
Others  pardoned. — Motions  against  ministers. — In  the  City 
of  London. — Motion  by  Mr.  Whitbread  concerning  Ire- 
land.—Mr.  Grey.— Mr.  Windham.— Mr.  Fox.— Mr.  Sturt. 
Motion  negatived. —  Motion  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 
Lord  Moira. — Lord  Suffolk's  motion  against  Mr.  Pitt. — 
Explanations  concerning  Lord  Rodney.  —  The  Earl  of 
Moira. — Marquis  of  Lansdowne.— ]Motionlost. — Motion  by 
Alderman  Harvey  Combe. — Alderman  Curtis. — Motion  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford. — Lord  Guilford. — Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe.— Mr.  Grey's  motion  for  Parliamentary  Keform. — 
Arguments. — Mr.  Grey. — Mr.  Erskine. — Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett. — Mr.  Fox. — His  plan. — Mr.  Fox's  motion  to  repeal 
the  Sedition  Act. — Serjeant  Adair. — Motions  on  peace — by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford. — The  Earl's  motion  carried  away. — 
His  publication. — His  motion. — Bishop  of  Rochester — 
Rejected. — Motion  by  Mr.  Pollen,  —  Debate. — Debate  on 
St.  Domingo.  —  Mr.  Dundas.  —  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  on 
the  Slave  Trade.— Mr.  Charles  Ellis.— Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  other  Members.  —  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion.  —  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards's  Bill. — Termination  of  the  session. 

CHAP.  From  these  scenes  of  glory  and  exultation,  it  be- 

^^-  comes  necessary  to  turn  to  others  of  an  opposite  de- 

scription,  fraught  with  alarm,  danger,  and  disgrace, 
Conspiracy  in  Originating  also  in  the  navy.  A  spirit  of  discontent 
the  fleet.  j^g^j  fouud  its  Way  amoug  the  seamen,  whose  com- 
plaints, not  in  all  respects  unreasonable,  were  put  in 
motion  by  means  destructive  of  discipline  and  subor- 
dination, by  confederacies  and  delegations,  making  the 
self-will  of  aspiring  individuals  the  rule  of  conduct  for 
whole  bodies,  and  emancipating  those  who  joined  in 
them  from  all  the  control  of  their  legal  superiors.  A 
combination  so  new  in  a  British  fleet  could  not  exist 
without  many  attempts  to  ascertain  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  formed  and  consolidated:  little 
doubt  was  entertained  that  it  was  supported,  if  not 
contrived,  by  factious  persons  on  shore,  and  fostered 
principally  among  active- minded,  intelligent  landmen, 
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wliom  high  bounties  and  tho  measures  taken  to  ve-       *^^-J' " 
emit  tlio  fleets  by  paroclnal  quotas  had  thrown  into  a 


new  situation,  affording  scope  to  their  talents   for  in-        1797. 
trigue  and  powers  of  persuasion. 

Infirni  in  health,  and  at    the   advanced   age    of  AppUcaUons 

-r«iTT  11         i'l  T-»i  -11         t^  ''-'^rl  Howe. 

seventy-two,  Larl  Howe  had  retu'ed  to  Batli,  with  the 
resolution  of  declining  further  actual  service,  wlien  he 
received  four  petitions,  as  they  were  termed,  purporting  March  4. 
to  issue  from  different  ships,  but  all  in  the  same  words, 
decently  expressed,  and  without  signature.  They  con- 
tained merely  a  request  of  the  noble  admiral's  inter- 
position with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to  obtain  for 
the  seamen  an  increase  of  pay,  and  means  of  providing 
for  their  wives  and  families,  which,  at  present,  could 
only  be  effected  by  direct  remittance  when  they  re- 
ceived their  allowances.  The  noble  admiral  deemed 
them  to  be  all  ^vritten  by  the  same  person ;  the  eftbrt 
of  some  rash  or  malignant  individual  to  create  uneasi- 
ness;  he  shewed  them  to  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
sent  them  to  his  official  residence,  to  be  laid  before  the 
board.  His  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
the  Port  Admiral,  and  Lord  Bridport,  who  commanded 
the  fleet ;  and,  therefore,  both  he  and  Lord  Spencer 
abstained  from  taking  any  notice  of  communications 
from  persons  undescribed  and  unknown*. 

After  some  time,  it  was  disclosed  that  a  regular  Mminy  at 
plan  had  been  organized  for  taking  the  ships  from  the  spithead. 
command  of  their  officers,  and  that  the  day  for  the 
oi)eration  was  fixed  and  near  at  hand.  Orders  were 
immediately  sent  by  telegraph  for  the  ships  to  put  to 
sea ;  but  when  Lord  Bridport  made  the  necessary  ir>iii. 
signal,  the  crew  of  the  flag  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
ran  up  the  shrouds,  and  gave  three  cheers ;  those  of 
the  other  shi[)S  responded  to  the  signal,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  and  persuasions  of  their  offi- 
cers, persisted  in  the  resolution  tliat  not  an  anchor 
should  be  lifted  until  their  grievances  were  redressed. 
All  command  being  thus  taken  from  the  officers,  two  Delegates 
delegates  were  chosen  in  each  ship,  and  sent  on  board  appointed. 

•   So  slated  by  tlio  noble  Eiirl  in  llio  Flmisc  of  Lords  on  tlip  'Ird   of    May. 
Debates,  vol.  xxxiii.  page  174. 
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the  Queen  Charlotte,  to  liold  sittings  in  the  admiral's 
state  cabin.  Their  first  act  of  authority  was  to  issue 
1797.  rules  and  orders  for  the  government  of  the  ships  under 
regukiions.  their  conunaud ;  rules  of  which  some  were  highly- 
reasonable  and  even  laudable  ;  but  others  sufficiently 
tyrannical  to  shew  the  evils  which  must  ever  attend 
usurped  and  unconstitutional  authority.  Those  which 
related  to  points  of  practical  discipline,  such  as  the 
proper  returns  of  watch,  restraint  from  going  on  shore, 
obedience  to  command,  and  against  the  introduction 
of  spirituous  liquors,  were  just  and  necessary;  but  no 
intercourse  was  to  be  allowed  between  ship  and  ship ; 
no  private  letters  were  to  be  sent  on  shore ;  no  ship 
was  to  lift  an  anchor  until  the  desires  of  the  fleet 
should  be  satisfied,  and  every  seaman  and  marine  was 
to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  delegates  and  to  the 
fleet  in  general*.  For  the  breach  of  any  of  these  vague 
and  indefinite  articles,  the  punishment  of  death  was 
not  distinctly  denounced;  but,  to  inspire  an  appre- 
hension of  it,  ropes  were  reeved  to  the  main  and  fore- 
)^ard  arms  of  every  vessel,  and  used  in  ducking  minor 
delinquents.  Oflficers,  mIio  were  disliked  by  the  dele- 
gates, were  sent  on  shore  ;  but  the  mutineers  per- 
mitted all  frigates  with  convoys  to  sail,  that  commerce 
might  not  be  impeded. 
April  18.  I'o  define  their  expectations,  the  delegates  prepared 

^u^Aoiis  ^  petition,  which  they  addressed  to  the  citizens  and 

burgesses  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  another  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  first,  tliey  re- 
presented that  their  wages  had  been  fixed  by  a  statute 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  since  which  the 
necessaries  of  life  had  advanced  at  least  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  hoped  for  proper  amendments  ;  they  com- 
plained of  the  neglect  they  had  experienced  from 
Lord  Howe,  and  professing  that,  in  loyalty  and  zeal 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  they  were  not  inferior 
to  the  army  or  militia  ;  tliey  considered  themselves 
equally  intitlcd  to  his  Majesty's  munificence ;  they 
mentioned  also  the   deficient  weight   and  measure  of 

*   Annual  Ki'gister,  vol.  xxxix.  page  *395. 
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their   provisions,  the   care   of  them  when  sick,    the       chap. 
stoppage  of  their  pay   wlien  wounded,  and  their  de- 


tention on  board  when  in  harbour,  by  which  they  were  irg;. 
deprived  of  the  sweets  of  Hberty.  In  conchision,  to 
convince  the  nation  at  large  that  they  knew  wlien  to 
cease  to  ask,  as  well  as  to  begin,  and  that  they  required 
only  what  was  moderate,  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
nation,  or  injurious  to  the  service,  they  declared  an 
unanimous  resolution,  that  no  further  complaints  of 
grievances  should  be  received. 

Before  the  date  of  these  papers,  a  Board  of  Ad-  p,j^ 
miralty,  consisting  of  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Arden,  and  Lords  of  the 
Hear- Admiral  Young,  had  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  ;  t'^^'poi'Sni.uUi. 
and,  after  a  long  discussion  with   Lord  Bridport,  and 
Admirals  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  Colpoys,  Pole,  and  Hollo- 
way,  in  which  they  all  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
granting  some  of  the  terms  required,  the  three  last- 
named  admirals,  by  order  of  the  Board,  liad  an  inter- 
view with  the  delegates  on  board  the  Queen  Char-  '^''''• 
lotte,  offering  them  a  considerable  advance  of  pay. 
They  were  answered   that  the  crews  would  agree  to 
nothing,  unless  it  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  King's  proclamation.  Disappointed 
and  irritated  at  this  display  of  stubbornness,  Admiral 
Gardner  rashly  seized  one  of  the  delegates  by  the  collar, 
and  swore  he  would  have  them  all  hanged,  with  every 
fifth  man  throughout  the  fleet :  an  act  whicli  nearly 
occasioned  his  destruction.     On  reporting  these  trans- 
actions to  the  crew  of  the  lloyal  George,  all  the  dele- 
gates were  summoned  on  board,  by  a  display  of  the 
red  or  bloody  flag,  which,  as  the  signal  was  not  under- 
stood, struck  terror  throughout  the  fleet,  and  particu- 
larly among   the  officers,    who   anticipated  the  most 
dreadful  consequences.     The  esteemed  and  respected 
Lord  Bridport  struck  his  flag,  declaring  his  determina- 
tion never  again  to  display  it.     Lord  Sj)encer  A\'as  very 
urgent  that  the  Board  should  consent  to  his  going  on 
board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  per- 
sonal   remonstrance  and   exliortation  ;     but  this   was 
unanimously  resisted,  as  derogatory  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  as  placing  in  the  hands  of  muti- 
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neers  a  stake  which  would  enable  them  to  dictate  their 
own  terms.  They  therefore  quitted  the  place,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  London. 

As  if  preparing  for  some  vigorous  act  of  hostility, 
the  insurgents  loaded  all  the  guns,  ordered  a  regular 
watch,  as  when  at  sea,  and  kept  every  officer  to  his 
ship;  but  soon,  Lord  Bridport  having  received  autho- 
rity to  concede,  in  a  more  satisfactory  form,  some  of  the 
points  required,  the  delegates  wrote  to  the  Admiralty, 
explaining  the  cause  of  their  late  conduct,  and  declar- 
ing that,  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction, 
they  received  the  bountiful  augmentation  of  pay  and 
provisions  which   had  been    allowed.      "  But,"  they 
added,  "  we  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordships  that 
"  it  is  a  firm  resolution  that,  until  the  flour  in  port  be 
"  removed,  the  vegetables  and  pensions  augmented, 
"  the  grievances  of  private  ships   redressed,    an  act 
"  passed,  and  his  Majesty's  gracious  pardon  for  the 
"  fleet   now  lying  at  Spithead   be  granted,  the  fleet 
"  will  not  lift  an  anchor:  and  this  is  the  total  and 
"  final  answer."     They  also  wrote  to  Lord  Bridport, 
whom  they  addressed  as  their  father  and  their  friend, 
and  disclaimed  all  intention  of  ofl"ending  him.     His 
lordship,  on  this,  returned  to  his  ship,  hoisted  his  flag, 
and,  after  an  address  to  the  crew,  in  which  he  told 
them  that  the  efl'ect  of  the  late  events  would  be  the 
means  of  hurrying  him  shortly  to  the   grave,  informed 
them  that  he  had  brought  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 
'Yhc  points  which  were  further  required  were  also  con- 
ceded ;  the   delegates  insisted  that   they  would   not 
take  the  word  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  the 
pardon ;  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  advise 
his  INIajesty  to  grant  it  under  his  sign  manual.    A  pro- 
clamation was  accordingly  dispatched  to  Portsmouth 
without  delay,  read  on  board  several  ships,   and  re- 
ceived  with   three   cheers.      The   Queen   Charlotte's 
people,  however,  with  the  delegates  on  board,  insisted 
on  seeing  the  original  instrument,  which  fortunately 
had  been  sent  down   with  the  printed   copies;  and, 
upon  this,  the  insignia  of  rebellion  were  struck ;  the 
crews  declared  themselves  ready  to  perform  whatever 
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their  officers  should  command ;  and  the  first  act  of      ^nT"^^" 

theh'  obedience  was,  to  proceed  with  a  division  of  the  ' 

fleet  to  Saint  Helen's.  1797. 

This  calm  was  but  of  short  duration.     In  conse-  j^^^-^^g  ^^ 
quence  of  some  parliamentary  and  official  proceedings,  these  transac- 
the  sailors  were  led  to  apprehend   that  the  faith   of  ParTiameut. 
government  would  be  broken.    On  the  motion  respect- 
ing the  loans  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Fox  May  1. 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  was   necessary  the  ^^^'-  ^o^- 
House  should  receive  official  information  on  the  mutiny 
in  the  fleet ;  an  inevitable  consequence  of  which  would 
be  a   considerable   expense,  and  which  had  created 
more  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man 
than  he  chose  to  express.     For  the  present,  ]N[r.  Pitt 
avoided  discussion,  by  promising  that,   in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two,  a  vote  of  money  would  be  proposed. 

In  the  upper  House,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  announced,  .Srd. 
that,  if  no  communication  was  made  by  ministers,  he  ?^H?  °/ 

,         ,  1        .     .  .  .         ,  '1-1  \  Bedford. 

should  originate  an  inquiry,  by  moving  tor  the  produc- 
tion of  papers.  Earl  Spencer  declared  that  he  had  no 
command  from  his  INIajesty  to  make  any  communica- 
tion. Earl  Howe  explained,  and  justified  his  own  con- 
duct, but  expressed  a  wish  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
service,  the  business  had  never  been  brought  under  dis- 
cussion; for  the  legislature  must  either  approve  of 
transactions  which  every  man  must  wish  never  to  have 
happened,  or  they  must,  by  withholding  that  approba- 
tion, acknowledge  that  they  had  made  concessions, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  which  they  thought 
it  improper  to  confirm.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  depre- 
cated such  a  discussion,  as  pregnant  with  most  danger- 
ous consequences  to  the  service.  Similar  opinions  were 
expressed  by  Lord  Sydney  and  Lord  Grenville;  and  an 
adjournment  was  moved  and  agreed  to:  but,  previously, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  strongly  enforced  the  necessity,  if 
not  at  the  present,  at  some  future  moment,  of  investi- 
gating the  cause  and  progress  of  these  most  serious 
events,  which  had  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  state  to  their 
very  foundation.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  yielding  with 
the  worst  ])ossil)le  grace  to  the  evident  feeling  of  the 
House,  declared,  that  if  he  could  conceive  any  terms 
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cHy\p.      ill  which  he  could  couch  a  motion  for  the  production  of 

"         papers,  he  would  make  it  then.  The  transactions,  how- 

1797.  ever,  were  without  a  parallel  in  history  ;  there  was  no 
antecedent  instance  in  w^hich  the  King's  ministers  had 
entered  into  correspondence  and  negotiation  with  any 
body  of  his  subjects. 

These  discussions  and  the  reports,  with  comments 
proceedings?^*^  made  upon  them,  were  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
spirit  of  opposition  already  displayed ;  and  another 
ground  was  afforded  by  an  order  from  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  containing  injudicious  and  irritating  para- 
i.'ijudicious  graphs.  It  stated  that,  "  from  the  disposition  lately 
order  irom  the  "  showu  by  the  scamcu  in  several  ships,  it  had  become 
Admiralty.  ^^  highly  ucccssary  that  the  strictest  attention  should  be 
"  paid  by  all  officers  to  their  own  conduct,  and  that  of 
"  the  men  under  them,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
"  ensure  a  proper  subordination  and  discipline,  and  to 
"  prevent,  as  far  as  might  be,  all  discontent  among  the 
"  seamen."  Unnecessary  as  this  was  at  any  time,  as  both 
articles  of  war  and  instructions  enjoin  it,  such  an  order, 
at  this  particular  moment,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of 
both  officers  and  men,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  indis- 
creet and  inexpedient.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  new 
instruction  for  all  captains — "  To  see  that  the  arms  and 
"  ammunition, belonging  to  the  marines,  be  constantly 
"  kept  fit  for  immediate  service,  as  well  in  harbour  as 
"  at  sea."  This  was  evidently  pointed  at  the  employment 
of  marines  to  quell  any  mutinous  movement  among 
the  seamen ;  and,  lest  they  should  not  so  understand  it, 
the  following  paragraph  was  added  : — "That  the  cap- 
"  tains  and  commanders  be  ready,  on  the  first  appear- 
"  ance  of  mutiny,  to  use  the  most  vigorous  means  to  sup- 
"  press  it,  and  to  bring  the  ringleaders  to  punishment." 
7th.  Thus  influenced   and  impelled,  the   crews  again 

Mutiny  re-  assuuicd  the  attitudc  of  resistance  and  defiance  ;  those 
St.  Helen's,  at  St.  Helen's  appointed  delegates,  and  took  the  com- 
mand from  their  officers,  and  dispatched  some  of  their 
body  to  visit  the  London  and  Marlborough,  which 
still  remained  at  Spithead.  In  obedience  to  his  in- 
structions, Admiral  Colpoys  refused  to  admit  them, 
ordered  the  officers  to  be  armed,  the  marines  to  be 
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ill  readiness,  and  the  ports  to  be  let  down  ;  neither      *^^J^^- 

would  he  allow  the  boats  of  the  delegates  to  come  '_ 

alongside.  The  seamen  of  the  London,  after  consult-  1797. 
ing  together,  resolved  they  should  be  received ;  the 
officers  resisted,  and  ordered  the  men  to  go  below  : 
some  refused,  and  one  man  began  to  unlash  a  gun,  to 
point  it  aft  toward  the  quarter-deck  ;  one  of  tlic  lieu- 
tenants, after  giving  him  a  proper  caution,  fired  a 
pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  The  men  rushed  to  arms, 
and,  overpowering  the  officers,  and  being  joined  by 
the  marines,  were  proceeding  to  hang  the  lieutenant ; 
but  the  admiral,  taking  on  himself  the  blame,  if  blame 
there  Avas,  as  the  officer  acted  under  his  orders,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Admiralty,  and  the  chap- 
lain and  surgeon  adding  their  intercessions,  the  lieu- 
tenant's life  was  saved. 

The  mutineers  weighed  anchor  in  the  two  ships, 
and  joined  the  fleet  at  St.  Helen's.  Here,  it  is  said, 
that  one  of  the  ship's  companies  talked  openly  of 
carrying  her  to  France  ;  but  when  this  was  made 
known  to  the  delegates,  they  threatened  immediate 
destruction  to  that  ship,  if  any  such  language  was 
continued ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  hold- 
ing any  communication  with  the  shore  (from  whence 
it  was  supposed  the  suggestion  was  derived),  guard- 
boats  were  stationed  around  her  night  and  day.  The 
mutineers  began,  however,  to  send  on  shore  all  officers 
who  were  not  agreeable  to  them,  so  that  the  ships 
were  wholly  in  their  possession  ;  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  some  decisive  measure  must  be  adopted,  to 
set  the  minds  of  the  seamen  at  ease  with  regard  to 
the  measures  in  progress  and  nearly  complete  for  ac- 
quiescing in  their  demands,  and  for  conceding  every 
point  at  issue. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  new  sedition,  5tii. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  prepared,  and  just  after  its  appearance  J{"*p"  "^ 
he  submitted  to  Parliament,  a  statement  of  the  in- 
tended augmentation  of  wages,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  to  be  incurred :  the  annual  amount  would  be 
£536,000 ;  but  for  the  current  year,  only  £072,000 
would  be  required ;  and,  in  moving  for  that  sum,  he 
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^qI"^'      acknowledged  the   embarrassment  he  felt ;    explana- 
'  tions  might  justly  be  expected  ;  but  from  every  view 

1797.  of  prudence  and  policy,  and  with  every  possible  at- 
tention to  the  delicacy  of  the  case,  he  should  rather 
rely  on,  and  even  claim,  the  silent  indulgence  of  the 
House,  than  enter  into  any  detail. 

If,  when  he  expressed  a  hope  for  a  silent  vote,  the 
minister  meant  any  thing  more  than  a  wish,  he  was 
speedily  undeceived.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  he  could 
not  silently  accede  to  the  resolution  without  betraying 
his  constituents.  Not  to  discussion,  but  to  silence, 
were  the  present  difficulties  to  be  attributed.  Had 
the  House  interposed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
business,  instead  of  permitting  the  scandalous  delay  of 
a  fortnight,  for  which  delay  he  hoped  ministers  would 
be  made  seriously  to  answer,  they  would  not  have 
heard  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  recently  happened. 
Misrepresentation,  and  consequent  misunderstanding, 
were  said  to  have  arisen  from  debate  ;  but  secrecy  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  so  good  a  mode  of  avoiding  misunder- 
standing as  discussion.  The  Admiralty  neither  de- 
nied nor  granted  the  demands,  but  endeavoured  to 
bargain  with  the  seamen,  to  offer  less  than  it  was 
reasonable  they  should  have,  since  it  was  less  than 
now  proposed  to  be  voted ;  thus  increasing,  instead 
of  diminishing,  their  suspicions.  The  minister  ought 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  misunder- 
standing between  the  fleet  and  the  Admiralty,  after 
the  lirst  promise  was  made,  that  Parliament  might 
know  whether  the  vote  before  them  was  a  complete 
or  a  partial  compliance.  To  endeavour  to  pass  it  by 
in  silence  was  silly ;  the  House  would  resemble  chil- 
dren, who  shut  their  eyes  and  think  nobody  can  see 
them. 
Mr  Sheridan.  ^^1'-  Sheridan  reproached  ministers  for  not  having 

proposed  the  vote  sooner:  the  conciliation  would  be 
more  effectual,  if  accompanied  with  a  vote  of  censure 
on  their  delay.  These  reflections  passed  without  an 
answer,  and  the  resolution  was  voted  without  a 
division. 

On  the  ensuing  evening,  Mr.  Whitbread  renewed 
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the  attack  on  the  minister,  and  threatened  him  with       chap. 

.  CI 

a  motion  of  censnre.      Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.   Sheridan  ' 


made  vehement  speeches  on  the  same   side  ;  Mr.  Pitt        1797. 
briefly  explained    his   conduct,  and,  as    the    motion  ^'.',', ,.    . 

•I-  r-         t     r  ^  ii  -i     ^   •       Bill  ior  in- 

agamst  hnn  was  iixed  tor  the  morrow,  declared  his  creasing  sea- 
total  indifl"erence  as  to  the  time  when  it  might  be  "'*-"'«  ^^'^g^s. 
made,  so  it  did  not  impede  the  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness before  the  House ;  he  obtained,  therefore,  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Lords,  requesting  that  they  would  con- 
tinue assembled  for  some  time  ;  and  a  bill  was  brought 
in,  and  at  one  sitting  passed  through  all  its  stages,  for 
increasing  the  pay  and  allowance  to  seamen  and  ma- 
rines. 

It  passed  the  Lords  with  equal  celerity,  although  iiouae  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  urged  the  complaint  that  it  had  ^"'^^• 
not  been  presented  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  debate, 
which  was  carried  on  with  considerable  heat  and  per- 
sonality, produced  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  ob- 
servation, that  as  procrastination  was  the  fault  imputed 
to  ministers,  those  noble  lords  who  were  desirous  of 
entering  into  such  discussions  partook  of  the  crimi- 
nality they  imputed  to  others.  Delay  in  passing  the 
bill  might  put  the  lives  of  the  best  and  bravest  men 
in  the  country  in  peril ;  it  was  like  stopping  to  en- 
quire how  a  fire  was  kindled,  before  they  employed 
the  engines  to  extinguish  it.  The  matters  in  question 
could  as  well  be  discussed  at  any  other  time  ;  and  he 
only  asked  a  truce  for  one  night,  that  the  bill  might 
be  passed,  and  sent  to  Portsmouth  immediately. 

Before  Mr.  Whitbread  made  his  promised  motion,  lotii 
Mr.  Yorke   prudently  and   patriotically    requested    a  ^^r  wi"t- 
short  delay  ;  the  country  had  already  suff"ered  much  motion. 
from  untimely  discussion,  and  the  House  should  be 
cautious  how  they  entertained  a  debate  on  a  topic  so 
delicate,  and  in  its  consequences  so  critical.    Such  mo- 
tives  had  no  effect  on  the   inexorable  mover.      He 
acknowledged  that  the   crisis  was  awful  beyond   ex- 
ample, but  could  not,  consistently  with  his  duty,  abstain 
from  proceeding.     He  only  regretted  that  he  had  not 
persevered  in  moving  his  vote  of  censure  on  the  former 
day;  for  had  it  then  passed  and  accompanied  the  other 
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CHAP.      vote  to  Portsmouth,  it  would  have  convinced  the  sea- 

\ men  that  the  House  had  not  been  a  party  in  that  delay 

]797.  to  which  all  the  subsequent  calamities  were  to  be 
attributed.  He  charged  on  the  minister  a  highly 
criminal  delay,  in  suffering  the  concessions  made  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  remain  so  long  with- 
out the  ratification  of  Parliament ;  and,  to  support  this 
proposition,  recurred  to  all  the  transactions  which 
had  taken  place.  If  he  displayed  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  than  was  becoming  in  one  preferring  an  accusa- 
tion, he  said,  it  arose  from  his  indignation  at  finding 
that,  to  all  the  other  instances  of  incapacity,  of  pro- 
fusion, and  of  a  dereliction  of  every  honourable  and 
worthy  principle  by  which  the  present  administration 
had  been  marked,  they  had  added  this  new  calamity 
of  magnitude  unascertained,  and  consequences  incal- 
culable. He  moved ; — "  That  the  Right  Honourable 
"  William  Pitt,  having  so  long  delayed  presenting  to 
"  the  House  an  estimate  of  the  sum  necessary  to  de- 
"  fray  the  expense  for  the  increase  of  pay  of  the  sea- 
"  men  and  marines,  and  the  proposed  issue  of  full 
"  allowance  of  provisions,  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
"  neglect  of  his  duty,  and  deserved  their  censure." 

Mr.  Fox,  having  seconded  the  motion,  Mr.  Pitt, 
disclaiming  any  desire  that  blame  should  be  transferred 
to  any  other  person,  observed  that  it  had  been  no 
part  of  his  official  duty  either  to  present  or  to  prepare, 
or  give  directions,  for  any  estimate  to  be  laid  before  the 
House.  The  preparation  of  it  was  directed  by  the 
order  of  council,  and  the  several  stages  through  which 
it  must  pass  took  up  considerable  time.  He  stated, 
day  by  day,  the  proceedings,  from  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  mutiny,  until  the  time  when  the  estimate  was 
presented  ;  shewing  that,  at  all  the  periods  of  interme- 
diate explanation,  there  was  incontestible  evidence  of 
it  having  been  the  uniform  intention  of  ministers  to 
complete  the  engagements  made  to  the  seamen.  To 
those  who  doubted  the  sincerity  of  government,  he 
could  scarcely  condescend  to  make  a  reply  ;  it  had 
been  evinced  in  every  part  of  their  proceedings.  So 
far  as  the  latest  intelligence  would  permit  him  to  judge, 
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he  entertained  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  seamen  hav-       ^^f^' 

ing  a  disposition   to   return  to  their  duty ;  from   the  

difficulty  of  communication   to   the    different    ships,         iry?. 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  weather,  he  had  not  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  fullest  information  ;    but  he 
had  ground  for  hope  that  tranquillity  and  order  were 
effectually  restored. 

The  motion  was  amended  by  substitutinar — "  His  ^'^i'^';' 
"  Majesty's  ministers"  for  "  the  llight  Honourable 
"  William  Pitt,"  and  a  slight  verbal  addition  was 
made  by  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  principally  supported  by 
that  gentleman,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Dundas ;  some 
other  members  spoke,  but  their  observations  and  ex- 
planations conveyed  little  that  was  new  or  interest-  -uui  rojoctcd. 
ing,  and  the  division  was  strongly  against  it*. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  suErercstion,  it  is  said,  of  ^^^'^  ^^^^'^^ 

~~  '  ',  ffoes  to 

the  King,  Lord  Howe  was  sent  to  Portsmouth,  with  PonsniouUi. 
full  powers  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  final  conclusion. 
The  love  and  high  estimation  felt  toward  him  in 
the  fleet  fully  justified  this  selection,  and,  although 
the  state  of  his  health  would  have  furnished  an 
unanswerable  plea  for  declining  the  mission,  he 
obeyed  without  hesitation  the  call  of  duty.  His  iith. 
first  measure,  on  his  arrival,  was  to  visit  all  the  line- 
of-battle  ships  at  Spithead  and  Saint  Helen's,  to 
learn  from  their  crews  what  w^cre  their  real  griev- 
ances. The  appearance  of  a  commander  so  honored 
and  beloved,  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory, 
and  had  ever  shewn  himself  alive  to  their  feelings, 
considerate  of  their  peculiarities,  and  anxious,  not 
only  to  relieve  their  real  wants,  but  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  prominent  parts  of  their  character 
and  manners j*,  could  not  fail  of  producing  beneficial 
effects. 

•   237  to  63. 

t  A  characteristic  instance  of  his  judgment  and  kindness  in  this  respect  is 
given  by  an  ohsiTvinp  and  highly  respectable  .\inerican  author.  "  Just  before 
"  the  battle  with  the  French  fleet  ( Isl  June),  tlic  sailors  expressed  a  wish  for  a 
"  little  more  grog  Howe  replied :  '  Let  ihcni  wait  till  it's  over,  and  we'll  all  get 
*' drunk  together."  A  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  by  Riehard  Hush, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  p.  388.  To  those  whd  duly  estiniaie  the  effect  of  a  benevolent  ap- 
proximation of  men  in  authority  to  those  under  their  comniaud,  this  anecdote 
■will  not  appea*  too  sUght  and  trivial  for  history. 
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CHAP. 


1797. 
His  judicious 
proceetlLngs. 


12th. 


13th. 


Mutiny 
suppressed. 


Earl   Howe,  who,  although  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
.  sailors  in  moments  of  good-humoured  familiarity,   call 
him  "  Black  Dick,"  was  not  a  man  to  sacrifice  the  real 
dignity  of  his  station,  and,  what  is  eminently  connected 
with  it,  the  true  interests  of  the  state,  to  any  mean  or 
vulgar  desire  of  popularity.     He  took,  without  loss  of 
time,  the  measures  essentially  necessary  for  the   re- 
establishment  of  order  and   restoration  of  confidence. 
He  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  seamen  should 
generally  express  contrition  for  what  had  passed,  and 
address  to  him  a  petition  to  interpose  his  good  offices ; 
and,  with  great  address,  he  managed  to  obtain  a  grati- 
fication of  their  wishes  for  the  removal  of  some  of  their 
officers,  without  seeming  to  yield  it  as  a  point  conceded 
to  their  force  or  combination,  but  granted  to  their  re- 
quest.    He  received  their  petitions  on  board  the  Royal 
William,  and  saw,  with  some  mortification,  that,  al- 
though he  could  communicate  the  act  for  increasing 
their  pay,  and  his  Majesty's  gracious  pardon  for  past 
offences,  difficulties  might  occur  in  effecting  a  further 
accommodation,  from  the  facility  which  some  malig- 
nant persons  possessed  of  working  on  the  unsuspecting 
minds  of  the  well-disposed  seamen.     Being,  at  length, 
empowered  with  full  authorities  from  government,  and 
strong  in  his  own  popularity,  influence,  and  firmness, 
the  venerable  commander  succeeded  in  restoring  order 
and    reanimating  loyalty,   although   he   suffered  the 
great  mortification  of  seeing  an  admiral,  four  captains, 
and  ninety-nine  inferior  officers,  displaced  on  the  de- 
mand of  these  resolute  mutineers;  but  they  were  put 
on  full  pay,  until  they  could  be  otherwise  employed. 
This  triumph,  by  force  of  combination  and  self-will, 
over  the  authority  they  had  been  so  long  used  to  re- 
verence, produced  some  of  their  accustomed  effects. 
AVhen  matters  appeared  to  be  settled,  sailors  came  on 
shore  at  Portsmouth,  and   committed  many  excesses ; 
four  were  apprehended  for  rape  and  robbery,  and  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  them  was  made ;  but 
these  minor  disturbances  subsided ;  the  fleet  weighed 
anchor,   and  sailed    for  its  destination,   the  coast  of 
Brest,  and  the  mutiny  was  considered  as  effectually 
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quelled.     Such  an  event  was  certainly  distasteful  to      ^^^^' 
those  who  looked  to  the  disaffection  of  the  sailors  as  a 


sign  of  derangement  in  the  government  which  neither  1797. 
force  nor  policy  could  restore ;  who  exclaimed,  "  The 
"  revolution  in  England  is  begun ;  stop  it  who  can." 
The  liopes  of  these  politicians  were  checked  by  many 
acts  of  the  sailors  during  the  height  of  their  indisci- 
pline ;  by  their  indignant  rejection  of  a  proposal  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  by  the 
deference  they  paid  to  those  officers  who  retained  a 
hold  on  their  esteem ;  and  by  their  reprobation  of  an 
indecent  expression  of  disrespect  when  one  of  their 
party  had  been  shot.  To  the  infinite  mortification  of 
those  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  delighting  the 
ears  of  landmen  with  declamations,  the  sailors,  in  their 
enumeration  of  grievances,  never  so  much  as  alluded 
to  the  recruiting  of  the  service  by  impressment,  or  to 
the  punishment  of  flogging. 

Unliappily,    the  hopes  of  perfect  accommodation  Fresh 
were  premature.      The   mutiny   Avhich  had  been  ap-  ™"^"'y' 
peased  by  concession  at  Portsmouth,   broke  out  with 
augmented  strength,  and  indications  of  ferocity,  which 
no  longer  permitted  the  doubt  before  entertained,  that 
the  leaders  were  instigated  by  wicked   and  desij^ning 
men.     It  began  in  the  INIedway,  on  board  the  Sand-  ntu. 
wicli,  spreading  immediately  to  the  Director,  and  thence 
to  all  the  ships  in  that  quarter.     Many  officers  were 
sent  on  shore,  the  rest  silenced ;    the  red  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  the  insurgents  possessed  themselves  of  all 
authority.      For    their    particular   government,   they 
formed  in  each  ship  a  body  of  twelve  persons,  whom  t'ommittees 
they  styled  a   committee  of  vigilance,  and,  for  their    '*''"" " 
general  control,  a  committee   of  delegates.     At  the  Richard 
head  they  placed  Richard  Parker,  a  native  of  Exeter,  ^g^^^Jj  r 
who  liad  seen  some  naval  service  toward  the  close  of 
the  American  war;  but,  being  subsequently  reduced  to 
poverty,  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  obtained   his 
release  by  entering  as  a  volunteer  when  the  counties 
were  raising  seamen  for  the  royal  service.     He  was  a 
man  of  (piick  undorstanding,  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  firm  determination,  and  soon  acquired  a  despotic 
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ascendancy  over  his  confederates :  in  the  progress  of 
the  mutiny,  he  was  styled  Rear- Admiral  Parker. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  command,  orders  were 
issued  that,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  no  man  should 
leave  his  ship  without  a  passport,  which  was  called  a 
liberty  ticket.  The  delegates  held  their  meetings  at 
Sheerness,  where  they  paraded  the  streets  with  music 
and  banners,  and  many  displays  of  the  insolence  of 
vulgar  triumph.  From  Sheerness,  they  removed  to 
the  Great  Nore,  as  well  to  concentrate  their  force,  as 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  batteries  on  shore,  which 
would  be  employed  against  them. 

As  a  motive  to  this  insurrection,  and  a  justification 
of  its  instigators,  a  paper  was  industriously  circulated 
in  the  fleet,  particularly  at  Plymouth  and  Sheerness ; 
it  came  from  the  office  of  the  printer  who  had  been 
usually  employed  by  the  delegates,  and  the  original 
was  said  to  have  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  parties 
themselves.  It  was  entitled,  An  Appeal  to  a  loyal 
and  discerning  nation  from  the  seamen  in  Lord  Brid- 
port's  fleet ;  and,  after  stating  the  transactions  which 
had  previously  occurred,  proceeded  to  assert  that,  not- 
withstanding his  Majesty's  pardon,  it  was  the  intention 
of  ministers  to  select  and  execute  the  seamen  who  had 
been  the  principal  ringleaders ;  that  schemes  were  laid 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  brightest  gems  that  ever 
adorned  this  or  any  other  country ;  and  that  no  sooner 
\vas  that  pardon  granted,  but,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  it,  individuals  were  selected  for  the  express  purpose 
of  sacrificing  them  to  malice  and  private  resentment. 

On  the  first  rumour  of  the  renewed  disturbances, 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  given  notice  of  a  conciliatory  mo- 
tion :  his  plan  was  to  form  a  commission,  composed  of 
men  of  all  parties  and  descriptions,  which  should  be 
empowered  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  seamen,  accede 
to  those  which  appeared  to  be  just,  and  refuse  those 
which  it  would  be  impolitic  or  dangerous  to  grant.  At 
the  desire  of  the  minister,  however,  he  postponed  it  in 
tlie  first  instance,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  three  days, 
came  to  tlie  House  with  the  appeal  of  the  mutineers 
in  his  hand,  and,  in  a  noble  spirit  of  patriotism,  re- 
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coded  from  his  first  intent.    From  internal  evidence,  he      ^  ^f  ^" 

said,  tliis  paper  could  not  be  the  composition  of  the  

delegates   of  Lord   Bridport's    fleet,    although    there        1797. 
were   certain  circumstances  of  apparent  authenticity 
about  it.     The  sentiments  it  expressed  were  not  those 
of  Hritisli  seamen ;   the  style   was  more  like  that  of  a 
circulating  library,  than  of  a  forecastle.     It  was  no 
more  the  production  of  a  British  seaman,  than  a  Britisli 
seaman  was  the  enemy  of  his  country.     With  respect 
to  the  calumny  itself,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  House,  were  he  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  he  was  no  friend  to 
ministers ;  they  had  not  a  more  determined,  irrecon- 
cilcablc,  and  inflexible  enemy  to  them  and  their  sys- 
tem ;  but  if  he  could  insinuate  that  they,  or  any  one 
of  them,  could  have  possibly  harboured  such  a  thought 
as  that   imputed  by  this    manifesto,  after  the   pardon 
granted  by  his  Majesty  to  the  seamen,  he  should  deem 
himself  not  merely  an  enemy  of  ministers,  but  of  the 
country.     He  disclaimed  any  intention  of  compliment- 
ing the  House  of  Commons,  from  whose  decisions  he 
had   so  often  differed  ;  but  with  respect  to  good-will 
toward  British  seamen,  its  sentiment  had  never  been 
different  from  his  own.      If  ever  man  loved  man,   if 
ever  one  part  of  the  people  loved  another,  the  people 
of  this  country  loved  the  seamen ;  the  individuals  in 
that  House  had  ever  loved  them,  and,  in  that  respect, 
liad  shewn  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Wliatever  had  been  at  any  period  proposed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seamen  had   been  adopted,  almost  ^^'ith 
acclamation.     He  noticed  a  foolish  and  virulent  apos- 
trophe in  the  appeal,  directed  personally  against  him- 
self, and,  in  conclusion,  said :  "  I  have  ever  been  the 
"  friend  of  the  seamen  ;  but  never  more  so  than  at  this 
"  period,  in  warning  tliem  against  those  artifices  which 
"  have  been  ])ractised  to  seduce  them.     When  people 
"  tell  tlicm  that  the  navy    can  be  managed  without 
"  subordination,  they  may  as  well  tell  them  a  ship  can 
"  be  managed  without  a  rudder ;   they  had  better  pull 
"  down  the  masts  and  the  slirouds,  and  lay  them  on  the 
"  deck,  than  listen  to  such  repres(Mitations." 
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CHAP.  ^ii'    Pitt  cleclared   his  sincere  desire,  utterly  un- 

qualified   either  by  the  past  or  present    hostility   of 


20th 


1797.  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  acknowledge  the  fair,  candid,  and 
Mr.  Pitt.  liberal  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  a  great 
public  duty.  He  had  spoken  justly  of  the  parti- 
ality of  that  House  toward  seamen,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  Avhich  it  had  ever  adopted  all  measures 
tending  to  promote  their  interest  and  advantage.  If 
any  one  could  have  taught  our  seamen  to  believe  that, 
after  his  Majesty's  pardon,  ministers  could  think  of 
retaining  any  recollection  of  past  transactions,  or  of 
deducting  in  the  smallest  degree  from  that  act  of 
oblivion,  he  must  have  been  actuated  by  the  most 
diabolical  motive.  The  pardon  was  most  graciously 
conferred,  and  meant  to  be  strictly  observed.  As 
there  was  no  motion  before  the  House,  the  conversa- 
tion was  confined  to  these  two  speeches. 
Dcnmnci«  of  ^^^  ^^^  progrcss,  the  mutiny  daily  assumed  appear- 

the  mutineers,  auccs  morc  daugerous  and  alarming.  Under  the  sig- 
nature of  Richard  Parker,  styling  himself  President, 
a  paper  was  issued,  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  sailors  at  the  Nore  and  Shcerness.  Its 
style  was  peremptory  and  dictatorial,  and  the  claims, 
comprised  in  eight  articles,  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
every  sign  of  subordination  in  the  service.  They 
stipulated  that  every  indulgence  granted  to  the  fleet 
at  Portsmouth  should  be  extended  to  them ;  that  on 
a  ship  coming  into  harbour  every  man  should  have 
liberty  (a  certain  number  at  a  time)  to  go  and  visit 
his  friends  and  family ;  that,  before  going  to  sea, 
all  arrears,  down  to  six  months,  should  be  paid  ;  that 
no  officer  who  had  been  turned  out  should  again  be 
employed  in  the  same  ship,  Avithout  consent  of  the 
company;  that,  when  any  ship  was  paid,  the  pressed 
men,  who  might  not  be  in  the  regular  course  of  pay- 
ment, should  have  two  months'  advance;  that  men 
who  had  run  and  were  now  in  the  service,  should  not 
be  treated  as  deserters;  that  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  prize-money  should  be  made ;  and  that  the 
articles  of  war  should  in  many  particulars  be  altered, 
several  to  be  expunged,    and  others  more  moderate 
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substituted.     Finally,  it  was  declared  that  the  com-       '^"■^''• 
niittce  of  delegates  of  the   whole  fleet,  assembled   iu  


council  on    board  the    Sandwich,    had    unanimously        1797. 
agreed  that  they  would  not  deliver  up  their  charge 
until  some   Lords  of  the  Admiralty  should  appear  to 
ratify  their  conditions. 

To  these   outrageous  demands,   a  firm,   but  tern-  '22nd. 
perate  answer  was  returned  by  the  Lords  of  the   Ad-   '^"'*''''''- 
miralty,  shewing   the   impropriety  of  some,    the  im- 
practicability of  others,  and  referring  some  to  the  law, 
to  the  authority  of  the  board,  and  the  admirals  in  their 
several  stations.     Admiral  Buckner  was  commissioned 
to  communicate  this  paper,  and  to  announce  his  Ma- 
jesty's free  pardon  to  those  who  would  return  to  their 
duty,   which  should   include    all   offences   committed  '24th. 
during  the   existing  disorders.       When  he   went   on  ^"^^'  '"^'^''^'^'C'l' 
board   the   Sandwich    to  announce  his  proposals,    he 
was  received  without  any  of  the  marks  of  respect  due 
to  his  rank ;     and  finding,  from  the   conduct  of  the 
mutineers,  that  no  good  effect  was  to  be  expected,  he 
departed,  and  shortly  afterward  his  flag  was  struck  by 
the  mutinous  crew.     Parker  announced  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, as  the  decision  of  the  delegates,  that  they  would 
not  come  to  any  accommodation  until  their  lordships 
would  appear  at  the  Nore  and  redress  their  grievances. 

Every  day,  every  hour,  now  produced  fresh  acts  Alarming  pro- 
of violence  and  demonstrations  of  implacable  hostility,  nuitiny.  ^'° 
Ships,  the  crews  of  which  were  yet  untainted  with 
the  principles  of  revolt,  were  seized  or  fired  upon,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  mutineers.  Among  others  so 
treated  was  the  San  Fiorenzo  frigate,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  Germany 
one  of  his  Majesty's  daughters  and  the  prince  to 
whom  she  had  recently  been  espoused.  Fourteen 
delegates  proceeded  up  the  river  to  persuade  the  crews 
of  the  ships  at  Long  Reach  to  join  the  fleet  at  the 
Nore  ;  they  were  fired  upon  from  a  fort  below  Tilbury, 
and  taken  into  custody  at  Gravesend ;  being  set  at 
liberty,  they  prevailed  on  the  crew  of  the  Lancaster 
of  sixty-four  guns  to  join  in  their  combination  ;     but, 
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CHAP.       for  fear  of  red-hot  shot  from  the  batteries  at  Gravesend, 

'         the  ship  could  not  be  carried  away. 

1797.  Yielding  to  the  evident  necessity  of  the  case,  and 

Board  of  dosirous,  if  possible,  to  terminate  by  negotiation  this 
Admiralty  at  disgraccful  contost.  Earl  Spencer,  with  other  lords  of 
sheerness.  ^-^^  Admiralty,  repaired  to  Shcerness,  and  formed  a 
board,  at  the  House  of  Commissioner  Hartwell,  where 
they  were  met  by  Parker  and  twelve  more  delegates. 
Intemperate  Offers  of  pardou  and  oblivion  to  those  who  would  re- 
conduct of  the  ^^j.j^  ^Q  their  duty,  made  in  pursuance  of  a  recent  royal 

delegates.  .  •'.  i-i  nii.1 

proclamation,  were  rejected  with  scorn,  and  the  beha- 
viour of  the  leader  exhibited  a  striking  instance  of  the 
vulgar  ferocity  characteristic  of  a  low  mind  elevated 
to  sudden  and  undeserved  importance*. 

Hopeless  of  success,  his  lordship  and  his  compa- 
mutSy^  °^**'  nions  withdrew  from  this  scene  of  insult  to  London  ; 
the  mutineers  acted  with  increasing  boldness  and  vio- 
lence. They  seized  upon  the  Grampus  and  Serapis 
store  ships,  and  took  out  the  stores,  stopped  a  vessel 
laden  with  flour,  fired  at  two  frigates  which  had  been 
ordered  to  put  to  sea,  and  committed  other  acts  of 
plunder  and  piracy.  Encouraged,  probably,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  part  of  the  north-sea  squadron,  to  take  a 
share  in  their  revolt,  they  at  length  had  the  audacity 
to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ;  the  Standard, 
Inspector,  Brilliant,  and  Swan,  being  moored  for  that 
purpose  at  equal  distances  across  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  They  w^ere  soon  after  reinforced  by  another 
portion  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet,  which  increased 
their  number  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  sailf.  The 
Clyde  and  St.  Fiorenzo  frigates  were,  however,  fortu- 

*  In  a  narrative  of  the  mutiny,  the  following  specimen  is  given  in  the  An- 
nual Register.  "  In  the  course  of  the  conference,  Lord  Spencer  asked  them, 
"  rather  peevishly,  '  Wliat  do  j'ou  wantl'  Parker  answered:  '  You  are  a  man  of 
"  '  sense,  and  you  know  what  is  due  to  us;  you  know  what  we  want.'  When 
"  Lord  Spencer  hinted  that  he  must  refer  their  demands  to  ministers  in  London, 
"  Parker  said  :  '  Aye,  go  and  consult  the  ringleaders  of  your  gang ;'  and  as  the 
"  delegates  were  retiring,  Parker,  in  answer  to  some  just  admonitions  from  Lord 
"  Spencer,  said,  "  You  may  all  be  — ."  Vol.  xxxix.  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle, 
"  p,  -14.3. 

t  The  following  is  a  list: — Sandwich,  90;  Montague,  74;  Inflexible,  Director, 
Nassau,  Repulse,  Belliqueux,  Standard,  Lion,  Monmouth,  and  Ardent,  of  64  ; 
Terpsichore  and  Iris  of  32;  Inspector,  16;  Brilliant,  28 ;  Swan,  14;  Proserpine, 
28  ;  Comet,]  1  ;  Pylades,  16  ;  Grampus  and  Serapis  store  ships  ;  Avithsome  others 
of  smaller  force. 
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iiate  enough,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  their       ^q(^^' 

commanders,  to  escape  ;  the  former  running  into  Sliecr-  ' 

ness,  the  latter  into  Harwich.  1797. 

Alarm  and  consternation  generally  prevailed,  but  Alarm  in  the 
especially  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  tlie  mutiny,  and  nation. 
in  the  capital.  Troops  were  poured  into  all  the  towns, 
and  every  precaution  taken,  as  though  an  immediate 
invasion  were  apprehended.  At  Sheerness,  where  a 
bombardment  from  the  fleet  was  expected,  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  quitted  their  dwellings  or  dispatched 
their  families  to  places  of  safety.  In  London,  a  gene- 
ral gloom  and  not  less  indignation  prevailed,  produc- 
ing an  unusual  depression  in  the  value  of  the  public 
funds. 

Measures  of  vigour  having  now  become  obviously  Message  from 
indispensable.  Lord  Grenvillc  and  Mr.  Dundas  laid  jui.o'is?! 
before  their  respective  houses  a  message  from  his 
Majesty,  expressing  his  deep  concern  at  the  violent 
and  treasonable  acts  persisted  in  by  the  crews  at  the 
Nore,  recommending  to  consideration  a  more  eflectual 
provision  for  the  prevention  and  punisliment  of 
traitorous  attempts  to  excite  sedition  and  mutiny  in 
the  naval  service,  or  to  withdraw  any  part  of  his 
sea  or  land  forces  from  their  duty  and  allegiance,  and 
from  obedience  and  discipline. 

An  address  on  this  message  w'as  moved  by  Mr.  ^"'^j 
Pitt ;  and  it  was  truly  honourable  to  the  members  of  porterby  "^ 
opposition,  that,  not  only  no  party  objection  was  urged,  ^^^'^,^^'^"^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  distress  of  govern- 
ment, but  several  distinguished  members  declared 
that  they  would  zealously  co-operate  in  the  measures 
which  might  be  deemed  necessary  in  this  awfid  crisis, 
although  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  dis- 
senting from  the  acts  and  opinions  of  ministers  on 
other  occasions.  These  sentiments  were  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Jollifl"e  and  Mr.  William  Smith ;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that,  whatever  difference  in 
political  opinion  might  prevail  among  gentlemen  in 
that  house,  they  w^erc  now  come  to  a  time  wlien  his 
^lajesty  had  an  undoubted  right  to  call  upon  all  his 
subjects,    of  every  rank,   class,  and   description,   for 

r  r  2 
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CHAP.       their  zealous  co-operation    in    maintaining   the  due 

^___1_ execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  giving  every  possible 

1797.  efficiency  to  the  measures  of  government.  Complaints 
against  ministers,  however  just,  were  at  that  moment 
out  of  the  question ;  and  the  House  was  called  upon 
earnestly  to  unite  with  his  IMajesty  against  the  fatal 
effects  that  might  be  produced  by  perseverance  in 
mutiny  and  dangerous  disobedience.  He  was,  at  first, 
induced  to  think  that  the  mutineers  had  acted  under 
the  impulse  of  momentary  delusion  and  mistake ;  but 
their  subsequent  and  continued  conduct  convinced 
him  that  something  more  than  delusion  operated  on 
their  minds,  and  that  a  rooted  spirit  of  disobedience 
had  taken  place  of  those  manly  and  loyal  sentiments 
by  which  they  had,  on  former  occasions,  been  animated. 
If  there  was,  indeed,  a  rot  in  the  wooden  walls  of  old 
England,  our  decay  could  not  be  very  distant.  The 
question  was  not  about  this  or  that  concession,  but 
whether  the  country  should  be  laid  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  France  ?  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whether  it  was  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  monarchical 
or  republican  France,  for  still  the  event  would  be 
equally  fatal,  equally  destructive. 
^.,,     .   , .  In  both   houses,  the    address  was   voted  without 

Bill  against  in-  -,    -m  r       -rl-       •  t        i  -t    r      ^ 

citfmeiusto      disscut ;   and  Mr.  ritt  immediately  moved  tor  leave  to 
mutiny.  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  prevention  and  punish- 

ment of  attempts  to  seduce  persons  serving  in  the  sea 
or  land  forces,  and  the  other  purposes  indicated  in  his 
Majesty's  message.  From  his  official  situation,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  various  circumstances,  demon- 
strating, from  the  events  which  had  taken  place,  and 
every  gentleman  must  know,  that,  by  emissaries 
working  at  secret  hours,  by  the  hand-bills  which  had 
been  industriously  dispersed  in  every  part  where  they 
were  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  soldiers, 
the  engines  of  sedition  had  been  no  less  busy  on  shore, 
where,  to  the  honour  of  the  soldiery,  they  had  failed, 
than  in  the  navy,  where  they  had,  unfortunately,  been 
successful.  The  discontents  on  board  the  fleet,  con- 
nected with  the  other  species  of  sedition  on  shore, 
proved  them  to  be  part  of  a  fatal  and  deeply  digested 
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system  ;  that  they  were  not  the  effects  of  accident,  was       chap. 
demonstrated  by  the  conformity  of  the  transactions  at 


Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Maidstone,  Canterbury,  Sa-  1797. 
lisbury,  and  many  other  places  where  the  same  species 
of  hand-bills  had  been  scattered  about,  accompanied 
with  false  and  scandalous  rumours.  No  statute  had, 
as  yet,  adequately  provided  for  this  offence ;  for 
the  statute  law  had  never  endeavoured  to  search  out 
every  possible  mode  of  misconduct,  and  provide  for 
its  prevention  and  punishment.  Statutes  were  not 
the  result  of  a  systematic  code,  but  had  grown  by 
an  accumulation  of  provisions  made  to  suit  offences  as 
they  occurred.  As  the  best  and  most  effectual  way 
of  proceeding  against  such  offenders,  he  proposed  to 
treat  any  attempt  to  excite  sedition  and  mutiny  in 
his  Majesty's  service,  or  to  withdraw  any  part  of  his 
sea  or  land  forces  from  their  duty  and  allegiance,  as 
an  aggravated  species  of  misdemeanor,  punishable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  or  even,  as  circumstances  might  require,  with 
transportation. 

On  this  motion,   the  only  discussion  which  arose  o],servaticnsof 
proceeded  from  an  intimation  by  Serjeant  Adair,  that  Sdjeant  Adair. 
the  offence  ought   to   be  more  exactly  defined,    the 
duration  of  the  act  limited,  and  the  punishment  capi- 
tal, with  speedy  execution.     The  last  of  these  propo-  3_.^j 
sitions  was   combated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Spencer  Per-  Biii  passed. 
ceval,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  two  for- 
mer   adopted  in  the  committee.       The    bill  passed, 
almost  without  a  debate,  for  the  leading  members  of 
opposition  ostentatiously  absented  themselves. 

Mr.    Pitt   next   introduced  a  bill  for   restraining  biii  for  re- 
intercourse  with  the  ships  engaged  in   mutiny.     De-  straininpintor- 
scribing  the  state  of  this  portion  of  the  navy,  he  invoked  mlninolls! 
the  legislature  to  empower  go\  ernment  to  preclude  the 
mutineers  from  holding    any    intercourse    with   those 
shores  which  they  had  so  grossly  insulted,  and  whose 
safety  they  were  so  imminently  endangering.     It  was 
the   duty   of  the    legislature,    however,    while    they 
adopted  measures  to  facilitate  the  discovery,  expedite 
the  trial,  and  secure  the  punishment  of  the  instigators, 
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CHAP.      and  to  repress  the  mutiny  itself,  to  leave  a  door  of  re- 
________  conciliation  open  to  those  objects  of  seduction  who,  by 

1797.  returning  to  their  duty  in  time,  might  be  restored  to  the 
favour  of  their  justly  offended  country.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  a  bill,  declaring  that,  after  a  certain  pro- 
clamation should  have  been  issued,  and  read  in  the 
dock-yards,  any  person  who  should  hold  intercourse 
with  the  ships  in  a  state  of  mutiny  should  be  guilty  of 
felony  ;  and  that  all  sailors  who,  after  the  date  of  that 
proclamation,  should  not  return  to  their  duty,  should 
be  deprived  of  all  arrears  of  pay  and  allowances,  and 
excluded  from  all  benefit  from  Greenwich  Hospital 
and  the  chest  of  Chatham. 
■g^.'^^-j,^,j,j  On  the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee,  Sir  John 

t«inciair.  Sinclair  said  that  by  such  a  bill  the  House  might  be 

said  to  pass  the  Rubicon  ;  the  minister  had  not  only 
drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  but 
had  pushed  his  punishments  so  far,  that  it  appeared 
doubtful  whether  he  would  not  expatriate  the  British 
navy.  That  terror  might  be  united  with  conciliation, 
it  would  be  right  to  appoint  commissioners,  invested 
\vith  power  to  suspend  the  acts  whenever  the  mutinous 
crews  should  return  to  their  duty. 
Mr.  rill.  To  this  objection,  for  it  never  assumed  the  shape  of 

a  motion  of  amendment,  Mr.  Pitt  answered,  that  if  the 
Rubicon  was  passed,  it  was  by  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  open  violation  of  the  laws,  and  hostile  attacks 
on  the  very  existence  of  the  country,  not  to  the  legis- 
lature that  was  about  to  enact  provisions  to  subdue 
rebellion.  It  was  intended  to  authorize  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  accept  the  sub- 
mission of  the  crews,  or  of  individuals ;  to  declare  them 
no  longer  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  to  exempt  them 
from  all  pains  and  penalties. 
Sir  Francis  On  the  uiotiou  for  the  report  of  the  committee.  Sir 

Burdett.  Francis   Burdett,  who  had  made  his  first  speech  in 

Parliament  during  the  present  session*,  strenuously 
opposed  the  bill ;  its  necessity  was  shewn  only  by  the 
bare  assertion  of  ministers ;  and  a  law  of  this  nature 
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should  never  pass  on   such  grounds.     It  might  ren-       ^^n^* 
der    accommodation  impracticable,  by  reducing    the 


seamen  to  desperation.  Discontent  prevailed  in  other  1797. 
quarters  beside  the  navy ;  the  strong  laws  made  to  re- 
press the  expression  of  public  feeling  were  symptoms 
of  great  disease,  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  adminis- 
tration, particularly  during  the  last  four  years,  and  the 
enormous  corruption  of  the  executive  government. 
The  only  remedy  was,  to  petition  the  King  to  dismiss 
his  ministers,  and  to  pursue  measures  calculated  to 
terminate  our  present  shameful  corruption ;  to  in- 
crease penal  laws  would  only  inflame  those  who  were 
already  irritated,  and  increase,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  evil. 

If  the  declaration  of  these  opinions  might  be  consi-  Mr.  stmt. 
dered  unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion,  the  speech 
and  conduct  of  Mr.  Sturt,  on  the  motion  for  a  third 
reading,  were  open  to  observations  much  more  serious, 
if  they  were  not  restrained  by  the  ludicrous  termina- 
tion of  his  exertions.  He  attributed  the  conduct  of 
the  sailors  at  Spithead  to  the  tyrannical  measures 
adopted  in  Ireland.  Deserving  and  innocent  men, 
driven  into  exile  by  the  contemptible  government  of 
that  kingdom,  were  forced  to  go  on  board  ships,  al- 
though they  had  never  before  been  at  sea ;  through 
resentment,  they  instilled  discontent  into  the  minds  of 
the  seamen,  and  they  had  gone  farther  than  was  in- 
tended. Nothing  would  restore  harmony  and  confi- 
dence but  the  repeal  of  those  tyrannical  and  diabolical 
bills  ;  the  sedition —  The  Speaker  called  to  order :  the 
bills  constituted  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
could  not  be  spoken  of  in  that  manner. 

j\Ir.  Sturt,  in  continuation,  said  he  opposed  this 
bill  because  the  laws  in  force  were  fully  sufficient  to 
correct  the  evil.  Out  of  thirty-six  articles  of  war,  se- 
venteen were  absolutely  penal,  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  adding  to  their  force. 

Mr.  Baker  having  intimated  that  such  inflamma-  m.  Baker, 
tory  language,  unbecoming  any  subject,  and  calculated 
to  encourage  the  seamen  in  their  mutinous  proceed- 
ings, was  not  to  have  been  expected  from  a  gentleman 
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who  had  himself  once  borne  a  naval  character,  and 
miglit,  perhaps,  even  now  have  a  commission.  Mr. 
Sturt  charged  him  with  having  insinuated  in  that 
place  what  he  would  not  dare  to  insinuate  elsewhere, 
and  declared  that  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  bill ;  tellers  for  the  ayes  were  appointed ;  Mr. 
Sturt  was  nominated  as  one  for  the  other  side,  but  no 
member  could  be  found  to  join  him;  no  division, 
therefore,  took  place,  and  the  bill  passed  unanimously. 

AVithout  delay,  a  royal  proclamation  issued,  au- 
thorizing the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  take  such 
measures  as  the  contingency  required  ;  and,  on  the 
next  day,  they  issued  an  order,  declaring  the  offending 
crews  to  be  in  a  state  of  mutiny  and  rebellion,  warning 
all  liis  Majesty's  subjects  against  any  communication 
or  intercourse,  whether  personally  or  by  letter,  mes- 
sage, or  otherwise,  with  them  or  with  any  person 
remaining  on  board,  and  wilfully  supplying,  comfort- 
ing, or  assisting  them,  under  the  penalties  designated 
by  the  statutes.  All  wages,  pay,  and  rights  were  taken 
from  the  mutineers ;  and,  for  the  pur])ose  of  enabling 
them  to  tender  submission.  Admiral  Buckner  was 
excepted,  as  a  person  with  whom  intercourse  might  be 
maintained. 

Mere  proclamations  were  not  expected  to  effect  an 
instantaneous  suppression  of  an  insurrection  so  formi- 
dable that  the  enemy  exultingly  termed  the  mutinous 
ships  a  floating  republic ;  and  measures  of  greater  ri- 
gour were  speedily  enforced.  The  Neptune  and  other 
ships  were  armed,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Erasmus  Gower ;  numerous  gun-boats  were  fitted 
out,  a  mortar  battery  was  erected  on  the  isle  of  Grain, 
at  a  spot  where  shells  could  be  thrown  among  the 
rebels,  and  the  shore  was  carefully  guarded,  to  prevent 
the  seamen  from  landing  to  obtain  fresh  provisions, 
and  especially  water,  of  which  they  stood  in  great  need, 
and,  lastly,  not  without  some  peril  in  performing  the 
task,  all  the  buoys  and  beacons  were  removed,  which 
point  out  the  only  navigable  passes  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  I'hese 
energetic  measures  are  said  to  have  originated  in  a 
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suo'orestion  from  Mr.  Sheridan  to  Mr.  Dundas* ;  but,  ^^^^^^• 

"'^                        ,          .  CI. 

whether  that  fact  is  correct  or  not,  the  conduct  pur- 


sued by  that  gentleman  during  this  unhappy  transac-  i7or. 
tion  does  him  the  highest  honour,  as  it  shews  him 
endowed  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  patriotic  HberaUty 
to  break  loose  from  the  ties  of  party,  and  prove  him- 
self, in  the  hour  of  necessity,  a  true  friend  to  the 
country,  although  adverse  to  the  administration. 

These  demonstrations,  aided  by  other  causes,  pro-  Effect  on  the 
duced  some  shew  of  a  disposition   on   the  part  of  the  mutineers. 
mutineers  to  conciliate  a  justly  offended  government, 
although  a  confidence  in  their  own  strength  still  kept 
them  elevated  to  a  high   pitch  of  insolence.     While 
the  two  bills  were  rapidly  passing  through  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  delegates  of  the  Monmouth  came 
on  board,  and  informed  the  captain,  Lord  Northesk,  oth. 
who  had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner,  that  "  it  was  the  9"'"',"'""'"?" 

^  .  11111  *"J"  through 

"  pleasure  of  the  committee  that  he  should  accompany  Lord 
"  them  to  the  flag-ship,  as  they  had  proposals  to  make  ^^^'ii'-'^i^- 
"  toward  an  accommodation."  Attended  by  one  officer, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  committee  sitting  in  the  state 
cabin  of  the  Sandwich,  and,  after  some  insolent  queries 
respecting  the  person  who  came  with  him,  informed 
by  the  president,  Parker,  that  they  had  framed  a  de- 
claration of  the  terms  on  which  alone,  without  the 
smallest  alteration,  they  would  give  up  the  ships  ;  and 
he  was  to  return  in  fifty-four  hours  with  a  clear  and 
positive  answer.  A  letter  to  the  King  was  read  to 
him,  complimentary  to  his  Majesty,  and  abusive  of  his 
ministers ;  and,  in  another  to  himself,  he  was  authorized 
and  ordered  to  wait  on  the  King  wherever  he  might 
be,  and  to  deliver  an  answer  within  the  time  prescribed. 
His  lordship  accepted  the  mission,  with  observations 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  any  favourable  result ;  he 
was  introduced  by  Earl  Spencer  to  the  King,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  the  short  and 
formal  resolve,  that  nothing  but  repentance  and  un- 
conditional submission  would  be  accepted. 

This  display,  on  the  part  of  the  delegates,  was  less 
an  exhibition  of  real  courage  than  of  fear  aiming  at 

•   Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  vol  ii.  page  27 1 . 
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an  appearance  of  that  character.  Divisions  of  opinion 
had  always  existed  among  the  mutineers,  and  every 
new  occurrence  tended  to  weaken  the  domination  of 
Parker  and  his  ferocious  adherents.  A  portion  of  the 
crews  had  never  heartily  joined  in  the  mutiny,  but 
were  controlled  and  restrained  by  others ;  of  them 
many  retained  the  feelings  of  British  seamen,  and 
longed  to  see  themselves  again  hailed  and  respected 
as  the  ornaments  and  safeguard  of  their  country.  So 
prevalent  was  this  feeling,  that  an  intimation  of  carry- 
ing the  fleet  into  a  French  port  w^as  rejected  with 
universal  horror.  They  found  that  the  country  was 
unanimously  against  them,  and,  even  before  intercourse 
was  prohibited,  they  laboured  under  a  great  want  of 
the  most  ordinary  supplies.  Difficulties  increased  from 
day  to  day,  while  the  capricious  temper,  the  suspicious 
vigilance,  and  the  arbitrary  severity  of  Parker,  engen- 
dered and  fostered  a  general  spirit  of  disgust. 

The  resolution  of  government  was  well  sustained 
by  the  zeal  of  the  nation.  Officers  and  seamen,  in 
great  numbers,  presented  themselves  to  man  the  ves- 
sels which  were  preparing ;  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  invited  all  the  officers  in  their  service, 
then  in  England,  to  assist  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  under- 
writers at  a  public  meeting,  resolved  that,  thenceforth, 
no  seamen  should  be  employed  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice who  could  not  produce  a  certificate  from  his  for- 
mer commander,  or  a  commander  in  the  navy,  of  his 
orderly  and  obedient  conduct ;  or,  in  case  of  his  hav- 
ing had  any  share  in  the  present  disturbances,  of  his 
having  returned  to  his  duty,  and  of  his  submission 
having  been  accepted,  as  required  by  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  resolution  presented  to  their  view  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  exclusion  from  all  beneficial  em- 
ployment in  time  of  peace  While  these  appearances 
tended  to  depress  their  spirits,  the  conduct  of  the 
sailors  in  other  squadrons  did  not  tend  to  their  ele- 
vation. Those  at  Sheerness  were  decidedly  hostile 
to  them,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  at  Plymouth,  and 
of  Sir  Roger  Curtis's  squadron  at  Spithead,  sent  ad- 
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dresses,  calling  on  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and       '^^'t^  ' 

justly  branding  their  conduct  as  being  a  "  scandal  to 

"  the  name  of  British  seamen."  ijii;. 

Strong  difference  of  opinion,  became  more  and  ilJ^^i,,"'"^"'^ 
more  manifest.  The  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  pro-  dissolve. 
clamation,  which  had  been  kept  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  people,  were  generally  disclosed,  and  occasioned 
violent  debates,  in  which  the  ascendancy  was  evidently 
acquired  by  the  orderly  and  well-disposed ;  and  a  sur- 
render was  openly  mentioned.  The  first  movement 
toward  this  event  was  that  the  Lancaster  and  the 
Naiad,  in  the  Long  Reach  at  the  Nore,  the  Serapis 
store-ship  of  forty-four  guns,  and  the  Discovery  transport, 
effected  their  escape;  they  were  followed  by  the  Firm, 
gun-boat.  Captain  Pine,  which  got  away  by  cutting 
both  cables,  in  dead  of  night,  and  during  a  heavy  gale.  sui. 
At  length  the  Repulse  and  the  Leopard  returned  to 
their  duty;  their  crews  having,  at  the  head  of  the 
tide,  cut  their  cables,  and  let  the  ships  drift  away  from 
the  main  body ;  both  grounded,  the  Leopard  was  soon 
got  off,  but  the  Repulse,  less  fortunate,  was  exposed 
in  her  helpless  position,  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  INIon- 
mouth,  Director,  and  other  vessels  ;  and  the  slaughter 
would  probably  have  been  terrible,  had  not  the  officers 
humanely  ordered  the  men  below,  and  taken  upon 
themselves  the  direction  of  the  vessel.  After  being; 
thus  exposed  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  she  got  off  and 
made  good  her  retreat  to  Sheerness.  In  the  night, 
and  in  the  following  morning,  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Ardent  and  two  other  ships,  which 
reached  the  Medway  in  safety.  The  others  separated 
into  two  divisions,  hoisting  different  flags ;  part  ex- 
pressing a  resolution  to  abide  by  the  cause  to  the  last, 
and  part  only  standing  out  for  a  general  pardon.  Flags 
of  truce  were  sent  on  shore  with  offers  of  submission 
upon  terms  ;  but  such  offers  were  steadily  refused. 
As  some  proof  of  their  pacific  wishes,  the  mutineers 
allowed  the  detained  merchantmen  to  j)roceed  up  the 
Thames.  Two  days  were  spent  in  tumult  and  con- 
sternation, at  the  end  of  which  time  all  ideas  of  hold-  i'2th. 
ing  out  were  abandoned.     Every  morning  and  evening 
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witnessed  the  submission  of  one  or  two  vessels  ;  and, 
finally,  the  last  ensign  of  rebellion  was  struck ;  the 
Sandwich,  the  flag-ship  of  the  mutineers,  coming  to 
anchor  under  the  batteries,  and  giving  up  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt.  Pardon  was  extended  to  the  crews; 
but  the  delegates  were  imprisoned,  to  await  the  deci- 
sion of  government. 

Richard  Parker,  so  conspicuous  in  this  flagitious 
transaction,  finding  his  condition  hopeless,  surrendered 
to  four  of  the  crew  of  the  Sandwich ;  and  a  small 
party,  dispatched  by  Admiral  Buckner,  escorted  him 
to  shore,  to  protect  him  from  the  populace,  who  shewed 
their  disgust  by  hissings  and  insults.  He  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  which  pronounced  that  all  the 
charges  were  fully  proved,  and  ajudged  him  to  suffer 
death.  He  was  accordingly  hung  at  the  yard-arm 
of  the  Sandwich,  the  principal  scene  of  his  authority 
and  his  crime.  His  conduct,  from  the  moment  of  his 
surrender,  was  marked  with  great  propriety ;  he  af- 
firmed the  correctness  of  his  intentions,  and  that  he 
was  not  a  first  mover,  but  pressed  into  the  confede- 
racy ;  assumed  credit  for  having  prevented  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet  to  an  enemy's  port ;  and  denied  that  he 
had  any  instigators  or  advisers  on  shore.  He  was,  at 
all  times,  calm,  placid,  and  unaffected,  undisturbed  by 
passion,  and  undisgraced  by  complaint,  and  to  his  last 
moment  his  courage  never  failed. 

Many  of  his  associates  were  taken  in  custody; 
some  suffered  diff'erent  sentences  according  to  law; 
but  his  Majesty  availed  himself  of  the  first  naval 
triumph  of  his  arms  to  extend  to  the  residue  a  free 
pardon*. 

From  an  early  period  of  the  session,  as  well  as 
during  the  late  awful  crisis,  motions  had  been  made 
in  both  houses,  censuring  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and 
requiring  their  removal.  In  these  efforts  the  City  of 
London  took  a  share,  each  party  claiming  alternate 
success.     In  the  court  of  Common  Council,  an  address 

*  These  facts  are  derived  from  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxix.  c.  11. 
Appendix  to  the  Chronicle,  p. ♦HO  ;  State  Papers,  p.*378.  Life  of  Earl  Howe 
by  Sir  John  Barrow,  c.  10,  and  for  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  seamen  since  this  lamented  event,  same  vol.  p.  355. 
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was  carried  on  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  negotiation      chap. 

for  peace,  pledging  the  resources  of  the  City  in  the  '__ 

vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  but  afterward,  at  a 
Common  Hall,  summoned  on  the  requisition  of  forty- 
three  of  the  livery,  it  was  almost  unanimously  voted, 
to  present  to  his  Majesty,  on  his  throne,  a  petition 
and  address,  praying  him  to  dismiss  his  present  mi- 
nisters from  his  councils  for  ever,  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward obtaining  a  speedy,  honourable,  and  permanent 
peace  To  this  requisition,  communicated  through  the  24th. 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  answer,  of  course,  was,  that  no  "^^'"^  ^^' 
petition  from  the  City  of  London  could  be  received, 
except  in  its  corporate  capacity ;  but  it  might  be  pre- 
sented at  the  levee,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
Sheriffs  were  then  directed  to  obtain  a  personal  au- 
dience, to  represent  that  it  was  tb.e  privilege  of  the 
livery  to  present  petitions  to  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne ;  but  his  Majesty  in  person  confirmed  the 
message  before  delivered. 

While  this  feeble  attempt  was  preparing,  Mr. 
Whitbread  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  measures  taken  for  the 
protection  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  late  attempt 
at  invasion.     Information  had  been  received  throurrh 

o 

various  channels  that  Ireland  was  an  object  of  medi- 
tated attack ;  but  no  measures  had  been  taken  to- 
ward its  defence.  As  a  precedent  for  the  proposed 
proceeding,  he  cited  the  conduct  of  Speaker  Onslow, 
who,  on  presenting  the  bill  of  supplies,  after  the  failure 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1745,  told  the 
highest  authority  in  the  country  that,  "  under  such 
"  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  and 
"  unpardonable  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  have 
"  made  this  foul  miscarriage  the  subject  of  their  an- 
"  cient,  constitutional,  and  necessary  power  of  inquiry 
"  into  every  public  service." 

INIr.     Dundas    rejoiced  at    the    opportunity    thus  Mr.  Dmuias. 
afforded  of  refuting  the  misrepresentations  which  had 
been   industriously   circulated.      He  gave  a  detailed 
statement    of  the  state  of  preparation,  the  course   of 
attack,  and  the  means  of  repulse.     It  had  been  said 
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^V:^^-      that  we  were  obliged    to  the  elements  for  the  dis- 
persion  of    the    enemy's  fleet;    true;     but,   on    the 


Mr.  Grev 


1797.  other  hand,  to  the  elements,  and  to  the  elements  only, 
the  French  had  been  indebted  for  every  part  of  that 
expedition  ;  although,  before  the  sailing  of  the  Brest 
fleet,  the  Admiralty  had  received  intelligence  of  its 
preparation,  it  was  not  positively  known  whether 
it  was  intended  for  Portugal  or  Ireland ;  and  in  this 
uncertainty,  the  orders  and  arrangements  had  been 
most  wise  and  proper.  The  government  and  force 
of  the  country  had  been  libelled  and  calumniated ;  he 
did  not  wish  to  prevent  inquiry ;  but  would  make  a 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  that  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  for  the  production  of  the  papers  relative 
to  the  transaction,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
aspersions  were  well  founded  or  not. 

Mr.  Grey  supported  the  original  motion,  observing, 
that  in  Sir  John  Jervis's  late  glorious  achievement, 
ministers  had  been  highly  to  blame  in  leaving  him 
with  a  force  apparently  so  inferior  to  the  enemy.  In 
the  brilliancy  of  that  victory,  administration  had  no 
share ;  and  such  he  believed  was  the  opinion  of  the 
gallant  admiral  himself.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  mi- 
nisters, the  enemy's  fleet  remained  fourteen  days  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland  unmolested ;  and  had  they  not  met 
with  bad  weather,  nothing  would  have  prevented  them 
from  making  themselves  masters  of  Cork,  and  destroying 
twelve  months'  provisions  and  stores  for  the  navy.  The 
loyalty  of  the  people,  he  said,  was,  indeed,  meritorious, 
in  proportion  to  the  few  obligations  which  they  were 
under  to  government;  he  condemned  the  restrictions 
on  the  Catholics,  and  insisted  that  the  discontents  of 
Ireland  would  be  much  increased  by  the  neglects  the 
country  had  experienced  from  administration. 
Mr.  Wind-  On  tliis  stylc  of  reasoning,  Mr.   Windham  said, 

^^^"^'  that,  although  he  did  not  charge  gentlemen  in  opposi- 

tion with  any  evil  intention,  they  ought  to   recollect, 
that  observations  indicating  what  parts  were  most  liable 
to  attack,  might  convey  information  to  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  expose  the  negligence  of  ministers. 
Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  treated  this  as  a  stale  and  profligate  ar- 
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gument,  always  used   against  those  who  opposed  the       chap. 
nieasures  of  administration  ;  if  it  could  prevail,  instead  ________ 

of  the  oath  against  tran substantiation,  members  should  1797. 
swear  never  to  say  any  thing  agahist  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  government.  With  augmented  vehe- 
mence he  dwelt  on  the  condition  of  this  country  and  of 
Ireland;  but  Mr.  Sturt,  who  exceeded  him  in  vio- 
lence, as  much  as  he  fell  short  of  him  in  eloquence, 
said  he  was  astonished  at  nothing  that  Mr.  Dundas 
asserted ;  so  great  was  his  boldness,  confidence,  and 
assurance.  He  hoped,  in  God,  he  would  not  much 
longer  have  the  direction  of  naval  affairs.  He  might 
twist  and  toss  his  head  about ;  but  he  hoped  it  would 
be  soon  twisted  somewhere  else. 

After  a  short  explanation  from  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  Motion 
concluding,  complained  of  the  violent   and  inflamma-  "*^sii^ived. 
tory  language    used   respecting   Ireland,   and  especi- 
ally the   Catholics,  the  previous  question  was  nega- 
tived*. 

Many  of  these  arguments  and  assertions  were  re-  intii. 
peated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  motion  by  the  Earl  \}"ll"^\  ^^  '''° 
of  Albemarle,  similar  in  its  effect  to  that  of  Mr.  Whit-  Aii)emaiie. 
bread.     Ministers  received  unexpected  support  from  a 
peer  of  undoubted  intelligence  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
and  who  generally  was  numbered  among   their   op- 
ponents.    The  Earl  of  Moira,  having  amply  reviewed  Lord  Moira. 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  means  produced  for  its 
defence  on   the  late  occasion,   attested    that   nothing 
which    human  prudence  was  capable   of  had    been 
omitted,  and  fully  absolved  the  administration  from  all 
censure.     Tlie  motion  was  rejected^. 

Advancing  more  directly  toward  the  sentiments  of  2741,. 
the  Common  Council,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  moved  an  Lord  Suffolk's 
address  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Trea-  Mrl'i'ltt,^'^'"*"' 
sury,  whose  pernicious  and  unconstitutional  measures 
no  longer  entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
He  assigned,  as  grounds  for  his  motion,  the  neglect  of 
proper  means  of  internal  defence ;  the  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  tliose  gallant  veterans  who   had   distin- 
guished themselves  in  fighting  for   their  country,  in- 

*  209  to  62.  t  94  to  \b. 
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CHAP.       stancing  Lord  Ivodney,  who,  but    for  the  protection 

"  afforded  by  his  peerage,  must  probably  have  ended  his 

179/.  days  in  a  gaol ;  Lord  Howe,  who  had  obtained  no 
remuneration  for  his  splendid  victory  but  the  thanks  of 
Parliament;  and  Sir  Charles  Grey,  who,  from  the  ill- 
treatment  he  had  received,  had  determined  not  to 
serve  again,  except  on  the  express  command  of  his 
sovereign.  His  lordship  noticed  also  the  recall  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  ;  and  the  impropriety  of  having  formed  con- 
nexions with  foreign  courts,  by  which  so  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  drained  away.  He  dwelt  on 
the  duplicity  of  those  courts,  as  displayed  in  the  treaty  of 
Pilnitz,  and  the  miserable  situation  to  which  the  nation 
was  reduced  by  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  a  most 
calamitous  vvar.  Public  affairs  ought  no  longer  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  shewn  himself  to- 
tally incapable  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  arts  of 
deception  and  delusion. 

On  this  excursive  denunciation  several  peers 
Explanations  gave  their  opinions.  Lord  Grenville  answered  the 
LOTdiiodney.  complaiuts  in  a  clear  and  methodical  manner. 
With  respect  to  Lord  Rodney's  remuneration,  he 
observed  that  the  present  ministers  were  not  in 
office  in  1782,  and  the  noble  admiral's  family  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  provision  that  had  been 
made  for  them  since  his  death.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  added,  that  he  was  in  office  at  the  time, 
when  every  thing  which  could  be  construed  liberal 
and  just  was  done;  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  withdrew 
part  of  his  charge  on  that  head,  only  maintaining  that, 
from  a  variety  of  law-suits,  the  noble  admiral  had  been 
reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  his  body  seized  upon  and 
denied  the  rites  of  burial. 

The  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Romney,  in  opposing 
the  motion,  uttered  sentiments  of  truly  British  firmness 
and  liberality ;  while  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  argued  that 
proofs  of  the  delinquency  of  ministers  presented  them- 
selves to  every  eye,  and  made  an  impression  on  every 
heart.  They  composed  a  living  epitaph  on  their  folly 
and  infatuation,  and,  in  the  language  applied  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  that  astonishing 
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Marquis  of 
Laiibtlowiic. 


piece  of  architecture,  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Paul,  he       ^'("i^^" 
might  exclaim,    "  Si    monumentum    quitris   circum- 1_ 

"  spice."  1797. 

Ministers  had  not,  on  this,  as  on  a  recent  occasion,  ^,^^,  Earl  of 
the  support  of  the  Earl  of  Moira ;  he  censured  their  Moira. 
management  in  every  particular.  The  war  had  been 
misconducted  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country  having  been  la- 
vislied  on  distant  conquests,  when  the  French  should 
have  been  attacked  with  all  our  force  nearer  home. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  no  confidence  in  a 
mere  change  of  men ;  he  was  for  a  strong  executive, 
and  a  vigilant  independent  legislature,  mutually  check- 
ing each  other.  It  was  the  fashion  for  ministers  to 
insinuate  that  those  who  recommended  any  change 
were  Jacobins ;  but  he  had  always  advised  ministers 
against  Jacobin  principles,  because  he  was  convinced 
they  went  to  a  community  of  goods,  and  every  absurd 
and  pernicious  mode  of  equality.  He  knew  of  no 
such  practical  Jacobins  as  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
They  had  banished  gold  and  silver  from  London,  at  the 
time  when  they  began  to  be  plentiful  in  Paris ;  and 
they  had  taken  up  the  paper  system,  when  France  had 
laid  it  down.  Compulsory  loans,  military  force,  and  every 
Jacobin  project,  they  had  adopted  as  soon  as  France 
rejected  them.  He  concluded  with  an  eulogy  on  the 
immortal  jury  of  1794,  which  had  defeated  the  Ro- 
bespierrian  system  attempted  to  be  established  in  this 
country. 

Few  converts  seem   to  have  been  made  by  these  Motion  lost. 
declamations,  for  there  appeared  against  the  motion  a 
majority  unusually  numerous*. 

No  better  success  attended  a  motion  by  Alderman  Motion  i,y 
Harvey  Combe  for  an  address,  praying  his  Majesty  to  Haney^" 
dismiss  from  his  presence  and  councils  his  present  mi-  ^'ombe. 
nisters,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  a  speedy 
and  permanent  peace.     As  none  of  the  great  leaders 
appeared  on  either  side,   and  the  debate  was  confined 
to    London    aldermen    and  country    gentlemen,  who 
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CHAP.      were  not  particularly  well  acquainted  witli  the  senti- 

'         ments  of  cabinets  or  tlie  interior  guidance  of  public 

}797.  measures,  it  would  answer  little  purpose  to  recite  ar- 
guments frequently  before  produced,  or  recapitulate  as- 
sertions often  advanced  and  refuted.  One  little  incident 
in  the  debate  may  be  preserved.  The  worshipful 
mover,  apologizing  for  his  own  want  of  ability,  said,  he 
acted  on  the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  with 
which  he  should  ever  consider  himself  bound  to  com- 
Aiderniau  P^y*  "^^^  wortliy  collcague  aud  brother  alderman, 
Curtis.  Curtis,  observed,  that  he  had  deviated  from  those  in- 

structions in  the  very  wording  of  his  motion.  The 
instructions  were  against  the  present  "  weak  and 
"  wicked"  ministers.  Now,  by  omitting  the  words 
"  weak  and  wicked,"  he  plainly  shewed  that  he 
thought  his  constituents  were  wrong  in  so  styling 
them.  As  to  himself,  he  had  candidly  told  his  consti- 
tuents that  he  should  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  regardless  of  any  instructions*. 
May  30.  One  more  attempt  to  expel  the  ministry  from  office 

Duke  o^'  '^''  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  prefaced,  with  a 
Bediord.  Vehement  speech,  a  long  motion  for  an  address,  recapitu- 

lating all  the  complaints  on  the  calamitous  war :  the  de- 
sertion of  allies,  the  triumphs  of  an  enemy  the  country 
had  been  taught  by  ministers  to  despise,  the  public 
credit  impaired,  our  coasts  with  impunity  insulted,  the 
exertions  of  the  British  navy  suspended,  and  the  melan- 
choly situation  of  Ireland,  presented  to  view  a  series  of  ca- 
lamities unparalleled  in  our  history ;  and  beseeching  his 
Majesty,  by  dismissing  from  his  presence  for  ever  those 
ministers  whose  measures  had  impaired  the  liberties, 
and  whose  extravagance  had  injured  the  property,  of 
his  subjects,  to  afford  a  sure  testimony  of  his  gracious 
intention  of  co-operating  in  restoring  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  of  adopting  a  system  of  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment,  alone  consistent  with  the 
prosperity  of  his  exhausted  people. 

In  the  debate  on  this  verbose  motion,  the  principal 
effort  was  to  impress  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  Par- 

*    Tlie  division  was  24'2  to  50. 
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liament.     On  this  point,  the  supporters  of  the  motion       ^  ct^* 

were  not  quite  agreed  among  themselves  ;  Lord  Guil- 

ford,  in  particular,  declared  that,  on  its  expediency,  he        \797. 
had  long  differed  with  gentlemen  for  whose  opinions  cuUford. 
he  had  a  great  respect;  and,  although  many  of  his 
doubts  were  removed,  and  he  had  not  the  same  terror 
as   some   others,   he  was  not  a  convert  to  the  mea- 
sure. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  after  describing  the  iNTarquis  of 
great  and  rapid  successes  of  Bonaparte,  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  this  country  had  to  contend  with,  con- 
sidered Lord  Grenville  as  the  cause  of  those  successes. 
He  had  provoked  hostilities,  and,  by  his  friendly  assist- 
ance, not  only  had  the  French  added  to  their  posses- 
sions three  times  the  extent  of  territory  acquired  by 
Bonaparte,  but  had  also  experienced  an  increase  of 
three  times  the  number  of  their  population.  The  noble 
lord  might,  therefore,  be  justly  entitled  to  have  a 
statue  erected  to  him  in  the  Pantheon  for  achieve- 
ments in  favour  of  the  republic ;  nor  could  Bonaparte 
himself  envy  such  a  tribute  to  the  merit  which  he  was 
bound,  both  as  a  friend  to  his  country  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  heroism,  to  acknowledge. 

Excited  by  these  remarks,  the  noble  Secretary  of  Qj^J^mg 
State  vindicated  the  strictures  which  the  speech  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  some  other  peers  had  oc- 
casioned. In  deploring  the  calamities  of  the  war,  and 
the  distresses  produced  by  it,  his  Grace  had  merely 
stated  arguments  which  would  apply  with  equal  force 
against  the  prosecution  of  any  war  whatever.  The 
hostilities  had  not  only  been  commenced  on  the 
ground  of  absolute  necessity,  but  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  country,  and 
prosecuted  with  the  entire  approbation  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  noble  lords  opposite  considered  it  as  a 
settled  point,  that  the  removal  of  ministers  would  be 
grateful  to  the  public ;  but  would  they  also  affirm  that 
it  would  be  equally  so  if  they  themselves  were  to  oc- 
cupy their  places.  When  he  considered  the  present 
situation  of  public  affairs,  and  the  consequences  likely 
to  result  from  a  servile  compliance  with  the  leading 
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^^^*'-       doctrines  of  the  clay,  he  should  boldly  say  that  minis- 

'         ters  would  not  tamely  desert  the  honourable  post  which 

1797.  they  filled,  but  continue  to  direct  all  their  efforts  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  A  reform  of  l^arliament  was  a  measure 
he  had  ever  opposed  as  a  complete  alteration  of  the 
constitution.  He  had  even  opposed  a  temperate  re- 
form ;  but  that  which  in  these  days  was  recommended, 
went  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  every  right  planted  by 
the  constitution  ;  to  destroy  every  principle  of  liberty 
and  property  ;  to  disfranchise  corporations,  to  annul 
chartered  rights,  to  establish  districts,  or,  to  character- 
ize them  more  properly,  departments  throughout  the 
country  ;  and,  as  one  member  could  only  represent  one 
department,  it  went  to  change  every  election  through- 
out the  kingdom  into  the  nature  of  a  Westminster 
election,  with  the  benefits  of  which  every  one  of  their 
lordships  was  fully  acquainted.  Speculation  was  sure 
to  open  the  way  to  the  horrors  of  revolution  ;  and  who 
could  stop  the  torrent  when  once  it  burst  forth  1  These 
arguments  were  enforced  and  amplified  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  division  was  strongly  against  the 
motion* ;  but  two  protests  were  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals, to  one  of  which  three,  and  to  the  other  two, 
peers  affixed  their  signatures. 
26th.  Parliamentary  reform  was  much  dwelt  on  in  this 

Mr.Grey's        debate,   probably  from  a  lonj?  discussion   which  had 

motion  lor  \^  J  r  i  ir  i  tvt 

Parliamentary  taken  placc  ou  the  subje(;t  four  days  before,  when  Mr. 

reform,  Grcy  movcd  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and  regulate 

the  election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  plan  he  proposed  was,  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers should  remain  unaltered  in  the  House ;  that 
the  county  representation,  instead  of  ninety-two,  the 
present  number,  should  be  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen. For  instance,  instead  of  two  for  the  county  of 
York,  there  should  be  two  for  each  Riding ;  and  so 
in  other  counties,  where  the  present  representation 
was  not  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  soil  and  popu- 
lation. In  order  to  put  an  end  to  compromises,  eachj 
county  or  riding  should  be  formed  into  grand  divisions,] 

*  91  to  14. 
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each  to  return  one  representative.     The  rij^ht  of  elec-      ^^c^^' 
tion   should  be  extended  to  copyholders  and  certain 


leaseholders.  The  remaininpj  four  hundred  members  1797. 
were  to  be  returned  by  householders,  in  proportions  re- 
gulated by  local  circumstances;  for  instance,  great  towns, 
such  as  the  metropolis,  should  require  a  greater  number 
of  electors  to  return  a  representative,  than  places  where 
the  population  was  more  scattered ;  otherwise  the 
populous  towns  would  obtain  a  too  great  local  ascen- 
dancy. The  country  should  be  formed  into  divisions, 
so  that  one  person  should  not  vote  for  more  than  one 
member;  and,  to  prevent  expense,  the  poll  should  be 
taken  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  at  one  time. 

It  will  not  be  attempted  to  give  the  substance  of 
a  series  of  speeches,  which  occupy  ninety-one  of  the 
closely  printed  columnsof  the  Parliamentary  History*, 
and  for  the  length  of  which  little  compensation  is  made 
either  by  novelty  or  force,  but  merely  to  exliibit  some 
particularly  prominent  points. 

All  who  favoured  the  measure  agreed  in  declaring  Ariunx-nts. 
that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent   or  pro- 
tect the  people ;   but  as  to  the  extent  of  reform,  or  the 
means  of  effecting  it,  they  were  not  in   such  perfect 
concord. 

Speaking  of  his  former  unsuccessful  attempts,  Mr.  Mr  (^rey. 
Grey  said,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  had  incurj-ed  im- 
putations of  a  wish  to  gratify  personal  interest  and 
private  ambition,  and  a  wanton  desire  to  thwart  the 
executive  government,  they  could  not,  in  tlie  present 
instance,  expect  to  escape  similar,  or  still  more  odious, 
charges.  It  was  some  consolation,  however,  that 
although  their  exertions  were  not  well  received  in  that 
House,  the  public  might  pass  a  different  decision  upon 
them  ;  and  to  the  public  would  the  eventual  decision 
belong.  In  his  propositions  for  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
he  had  never  proceeded  on  any  speculation  of  natural 
and  imprescriptible  rights.  Tlie  measures  he  had 
suggested  were  not  founded  on  grounds  of  right ;  man, 
on  such  grounds,  could  not  claim  any  particular  form  of 

*  Vol.  xxxiii.  piig.t'  Gil  to  735, 
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c^^P-       government.     Here,  however,  he   begged  not  to  be 

misunderstood ;    there   was     no  man    more    warmly 

1797.  attached  to,  or  who  would  more  steadily  support,  the 
natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  mankind ;  these 
wore  liberty  and  security;  and  when  liberty  and 
security  were  not  properly  guaranteed  by  any  particu- 
lar system  of  government,  they  who  lived  under  it  had  a 
right  to  demand,  either  that  it  should  be  changed  or 
amended.  The  advocates  for  universal  suffrage  were 
bound  to  sustain  their  demand,  by  showing  that  it  was 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  Inequality  of  representa- 
tion, of  itself,  he  did  not  consider  a  sufficient  ground 
of  reform.  For  instance,  he  never  had  argued  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  representation  because 
Cornwall  sent  as  many  representatives  to  Parliament 
as  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  together,  and  because 
there  were  some  boroughs,  with  a  few  houses  and  a 
handful  of  inhabitants,  which  returned  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  opulent  and  extensive  county  of  York. 
Although  this  sounded  strange  in  theory,  yet,  if  it 
was  not  shown  that  in  practice  it  was  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  their  argument  was  good,  who 
contended  that  the  nation,  under  its  present  system  of 
government,  had  enjoyed  much  prosperity,  and  a  large 
portion  of  happiness,  and  who  argued  against  the  expe- 
diency of  a  change  from  the  chance  of  endangering 
the  existence  of  the  system,  and  of  giving  birth  to  evils 
of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  those  which  existed. 
Mr.  Erskine,  who  seconded  the  motion,  maintained 
that  if  the  most  arbitrary  and  rapacious  tyrant  that 
ever  afflicted  mankind  by  his  ambition  had  invaded 
and  conquered  England,  he  could  not  have  leant  so 
heavily  on  all  the  springs  of  national  industry,  or  so 
dried  up  the  sources  of  prosperity  for  ages  to  come, 
as  the  late  Parliament  had  done.  Gingis  Khan  would, 
in  wisdom,  have  refrained  from  raising  two  hundred 
millions  sterling  on  this  conquered  island  in  the  space 
of  four  years ;  he  could  not  have  been  so  besotted 
as  to  stir  up  the  conquered  to  revolt  against  his 
authority  by  arbitrary  laws,  by  public  bankruptcy, 
and  a  total  proscription  of  that  character  of  freedom 
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which  had  for  ages  belonged  to  a  people  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  country  would  have  died,  to  a  man,  rather 
than  have  submitted  to  what  they  were  now  sinking  n\)7. 
under,  amidst  that  stupefaction  and  prostration  of 
strength  and  energy  which,  in  the  decline  of  nations, 
the  baseness  of  corruption  never  failed  to  produce ; 
power  so  obtained  could  not  be  permanent,  for,  in  some 
new  form,  the  original  rights  of  mankind  would  surely 
be  reassumed,  and  the  monuments  of  tyranny  and 
injustice  overthrown. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  considered  the  revolution  in  sir  FimucIs 
France  to  have  been  occasioned  entirely  by  the  ex-  *^""^*^"- 
travagance,  profligacy,  and  insolence  of  its  adminis- 
tration. The  same  causes  were  operating  with  us  ; 
and  even  Mr.  Fox,  were  he  minister  to  morrow,  could 
do  nothing  substantial  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
without  an  entire  change  of  system  in  our  politics  ; 
nor  even  then,  unless  there  were  a  full  and  free  re- 
presentation of  the  people  :  "  Perhaps,  I  may  be  told," 
he  said,  "  that  monarchy  itself  cannot  be  supported 
"  without  corruption.  If  that  be  so,  then  I,  for  one, 
"  am  a  republican.  It  is  not  ministers  I  wish  to  op- 
"  pose:  it  is  corruption  I  wish  to  destroy.  With 
"  respect  to  universal  suffrage,  that  is  a  point  which 
"  may  be  discussed  hereafter." 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  had  always  deprecated  univer-  ^r.  Fox. 
sal  suffrage,  less  on  account  of  the  confusion  to 
which  it  would  lead,  than  because  it  would  embarrass 
and  prevent  the  deliberative  voice  of  the  country 
from  being  heard.  He  did  not  think  that  they  would 
augment  the  deliberative  body  of  the  people  by  count- 
ing all  the  heads ;  but  that,  in  truth,  it  would  confer 
on  individuals  the  power  of  drawing  forth  numbers, 
who,  without  deliberation,  would  implicitly  act  upon 
their  will.  ]\Ir.  Sheridan  knew  not  why  universal  Mr.  sheriJan. 
suffrage  should  have  been  brought  into  such  contempt; 
he  remembered  at  some  meetings  signing  his  name 
with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  favour  of  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  having  signed  it ;  there  was  no  secrecy 
about  the  matter ;    it  was  published  in  all  the  news- 
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CHAP.       papers ;  he  thought  this  plan  a  better  one,  and  that 

'         the  mass  of  the  people  would  be  satisfied  with  it. 

i7i)7.  In  the  progress  of  the  debate,  every  subject  cal- 

culated to  irritate  individual  members,  or  to  inflame 
the  people,  was  copiously  dilated  on.  The  American 
war,  the  existing  contest,  the  fatal  influence  of  govern- 
ment in  the  House,  Mr.  Pitt's  former  opinions,  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  Burke  in  his  early  political  writings ; 
all  the  events  of  the  French  revolution,  and  all  the 
perils  which  awaited  this  country  if  reform  were 
refused  or  delayed,  were  drawn  out  in  terrific  array. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  rejected*. 
May  19.  Mr.  Fox  had  often  repeated,  in  the  course  of  debate, 

motiou't'ore-     ^^^^  opiuiou  lie  cxpressod  in  his  address  to  the  electors 
peal  the  of  Westminster  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  last  Parlia- 

Sedition  Act.     jj-^gj^^^  g^j-^^j  \^r^^  givcu  uotico  of  his  intention  to  move 

for  a  repeal  of  the  two  acts  against  treason  and  sedi- 
tion, on  which  was  founded  a  great  portion  of  his 
complaint.  At  length  he  entered  on  the  subject.  With 
respect  to  high  treason,  he  observed  that  the  statute  of 
Edward  the  Third  contained  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  King,  and  that  every  exten- 
sion of  the  law  beyond  that  great  and  national  object 
had  only  served  to  take  away  the  reverence  which  its 
simplicity  excited.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
Charles  the  Second,  severe  and  scandalous  laws  were 
enacted.  It  was  made  highly  penal  to  say  Charles 
was  a  Papist.  Why?  Because,  in  truth,  he  was  so. 
In  the  present  day  no  such  law  would  be  thought 
necessary;  his  Majesty's  well-known  character  was 
the  best  protection  against  such  an  imputation.  For 
political  libels,  on  a  second  conviction,  judges  might 
impose  barbarous  and  inhuman  judgments.  Fine  and 
imprisonment  would  sufficiently  punish  the  crime,  if 
Clime  it  were,  of  publishing  the  most  extravagant 
political  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  governing  a  com- 
munity. Had  this  bill  passed  a  century  ago,  how 
many  men,  whose  characters  made  them  dear  to  man- 
kind, Locke  for  example,  might  have  been  banished 
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and  condemned  to  the  society  of  a  set  of  beings  whom       ^  ^t^' 

vice  had  degraded  and  crimes  of   every  nature  had  ' 

expelled  from  all  rational  intercourse  with  man.  He  1797. 
adverted  to  Wilkes,  and  spoke  of  Gerald  as  a  man 
whose  elegant  and  useful  attainments  made  him  dear 
to  the  circles  of  literature  and  taste ;  bred  to  elegant 
enjoyments,  and  endowed  with  talents  that  rendered 
him  valuable  to  his  country,  banishment  to  such  a 
man  was  certain  death,  and,  accordingly,  he  sunk 
under  the  sentence,  the  victim  of  virtuous,  wounded 
sensibility. 

The  act  for  preventing  seditious  meetings  and 
assemblies  affected  rights  which,  in  their  very  nature 
and  essence,  must  have  been  antecedent  to  the  power 
of  legislation  itself ;  audit  was  not  merely  a  question 
of  morality,  but  of  the  highest  political  prudence, 
whether  rights  which  were  principles,  rights  which 
made  the  foundation  of  the  legislature  itself,  and 
without  which  no  legislation  could  be  legitimate, 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  a  statute. 
The  sheriffs  were  enabled  to  prevent  meetings  ;  and, 
during  its  existence,  more  refusals  had  been  given  by 
magistrates  than  in  any  former  period.  The  power 
of  dispersing  meetings  was  no  less  obnoxious  ;  and,  on 
both  points,  he  produced  instances  from  Suffolk, 
Surry,  and  Westminster.  The  right  of  assembling  to 
petition,  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  the  statute,  was 
a  mere  mockery ;  people  might  meet  to  eulogize  and 
flatter  the  government;  but  if  they  intended  to  remon- 
strate or  censure,  the  magistrate  would  interpose  and 
disperse  them.  Wisdom  would  dictate  that  the  people 
of  England  should  be  conciliated,  not  outraged  ;  and 
modern  instances  had  strikingly  illustrated  the  truth, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  lower  classes  could  not  be 
touched  without  making  the  higher  orders  pay  a  severe 
retribution.  You  shall  not  take  away  one  privilege, 
you  shall  not  diminish  one  right,  without  suffering  ten 
fold,  fifty  fold,  an  hundred  fold.  His  motion  was 
directed  to  the  repeal  of  the  sedition  act  only. 

Serjeant   Adair    corrected   some   mistakes   of  the  Serjeant 
mover,  in  points  of  law,  vindicated  the  statutes,  both  ^^^'^' 
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peace. 


in  their  enactments  and  their  effects.  Some  discon- 
_  tent  had  been  excited  when  they  were  first  proposed, 
but  it  had  subsided,  because  men  had  read  the  bills, 
and  found  that  no  constitutional,  no  proper  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  any  real  or  imaginary  grievance 
was  prohibited;  as  all  meetings  called  by  sheriffs, 
mayors,  or  other  magistrates,  were  excepted.  The 
statutes  had  not,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
weeks  plainly  shewed,  suppressed  the  legitimate  right 
of  petitioning,  although  they  had  put  an  end  to  those 
daring  meetings  which  previously  had  been  so  fre- 
quent. 

Several  members  spoke  in  approbation  of  the  bills, 
but  not  one  against  them  ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that 
no  member  of  administration,  nor  any  of  the  usual 
supporters  of  Mr.  Fox,  offered  any  observation.  He 
made  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  reply,  and  an  ample 
majority  appeared  against  him*. 

Motions  on  the  subject  of  peace  were  made  in 
both  houses,  after  the  recess,  in  which  the  principal 
arguments  arose  on  the  disposition  of  the  French 
government,  as  displayed  during  the  late  mission  of 
Lord  Malmesbury.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  after  analyzing 
the  papers  presented  to  the  House,  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Directory  was  disposed  to  peace,  but  de- 
termined to  keep  the  Rhine  for  their  boundary,  which, 
as  we  had  not  the  power  to  prevent,  we  must  either 
make  peace  on  those  terms,  or  persist  'in  the  war, 
which  was  certain  ruin.  On  these  grounds,  he  moved 
a  long  address  to  the  King,  desiring  him  to  enter  into 
an  immediate  negotiation  upon  such  terms  as  France 
was  likely  to  listen  and  accede  to,  and  in  such  manner, 
and  through  the  medium  of  such  men,  as  should  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  his  pacific  intentions. 

In  support  of  this  "  extraordinary  string  of  pro- 
"  positions,"  as  it  was  termed  by  Lord  Grenville,  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Guil- 
ford made  some  observations;  Lord  Grenville,  Earl 
Spencer,  and  other  ^ers,  referred  the  House  to  its 
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own  resolution  of  the  thirtieth  of  December*,  enquir- 
ing whether,  without  renouncing  all  regard  to  consis- 
tency and  dignity  in  their  proceedings,    they  could         1797. 
agree  to  the  proposed  address.      The  assertion  that 
liaughtiness  of  demeanour  and  insincerity  of  declaration 
had  marked  the  English  and  not  the  French  negotia- 
tor, was  fully,  though  almost  unnecessarily,  disproved,  ^j^^  ^^^^,^ 
The  motion  was  negativedfiandthe  debate  was  in  itself  motion 
little  entitled  to  notice,  but  for  an  unusual  incident'which  ''"""^  -''^'^y- 
ensued.   The  Earl  of  Oxford,  intending  to  enter  a  protest, 
found,   on  application  at  the  clerk's  office,   that  his 
address  had  not  been  entered  on  the  journals,    and 
was  informed  that    Lord  Kenyon,   who  sat  for  the  His 
I^ord  Chancellor,  had  carried  it  away.     He  therefore  rubUcation. 
published  in  a  newspaper  the  protest  he  intended  for 
the  House,  pledging  liimself  to  demand,  in  his  place, 
the  fullest  reparation  for  the  insult  offered,  through 
one,  to  the  whole  House,  in  this  illegal  and  unprece- 
dented manner. 

He  redeemed  his  pledge,  by  moving  that  a  Chan-  30th. 
cellor  taking  away  the  motion  of  any  noble  lord,  so  ihs  motion. 
that  it  could  not  be  entered  on  the  journals,  was  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  privilege;  and  that  Lord  Kenyon, 
acting  as  pro-chancellor,  having  done  so,  should  be 
censured. 

In  answer  to  this  attack,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  Bishop  of 
read  a  standing  order,  declaring  "  that  any  peer,  in  ^{ochester. 
"  printing  or  publishing  the  proceedings  of  that  house, 
"  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  authority  of  the 
"  same,  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of 
"  privilege."  He  was  astonished  that  a  noble  lord, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  sitting  as  a  peer,  should  un- 
dertake to  teach  the  House  its  duty.  When  he  learnt, 
from  rumour,  of  a  motion  on  a  breach  of  privilege,  he 
conceived  it  to  have  been  that  committed  most  auda- 
ciously in  a  miserable  newspaper,  giving  a  pretended 
account  of  their  proceedings,  under  the  head  of  an 
"  Address  to  the  Nation;}:."  In  it,  Lord  Grrenville's 
reply  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  Earl,  whose  title  of 

•  Pa(;c523      f  52  to  16. 
J  A  ropy  will  1)c  Ibniiil  ill  tlip  I'iuliiimontaiy  Ilistoiy,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  202. 
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Debate. 


"  Oxford  and  Mortimer"  was  subscribed  to  the  protest, 
as  it  was  called,  subjoined  to  the  introduction,  was  said 
to  consist  of  arguments  "  poor,  weak,  and  rude,"  and 
such  as  were  never  heard  of  before.  When  so  audacious 
a  misrepresentation  appeared,  he  had  expected  that 
the  noble  lord  whose  name  was  affixed  would  have 
vindicated  his  own  honour  and  dignity,  and  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  house,  by  complaining  against  the 
printer,  who  published  so  aggravated  and  audacious  a 
libel,  for  a  high  breach  of  privilege.  The  arguments 
contained  in  the  flimsy  production  called  a  protest, 
were  not  worth  an  answer. 

On  a  division,  the  noble  Earl  stood  alone  against 
fifty  members ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  no  entry  of  the 
proceedings  should  be  made  on  the  journals. 

Mr.  Pollen  moved  for  an  address  declaring  that,  on 
a  mature  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  and  re- 
sult of  the  negotiation,  it  appeared  that  his  Majesty's 
benign  intentions  of  restoring  general  peace  had  been 
misconceived  by  the  government  of  France,  or  ill  ex- 
plained to  the  people ;  and  therefore  praying  for  im- 
mediate measures  to  remove  every  misconception  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  government. 

In  the  debate,  the  French  account  was  contrasted 
with  that  given  by  our  ministers  ;  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  the  state  of  possession,  the  proba- 
bility of  retaining  conquests,  and  the  expediency  of 
resigning  them,  were  amply  discussed.  5lr.  Pitt  de- 
clared that,  in  consequence  of  reasons  expressed  by 
the  Emperor,  his  Majesty  had  determined  to  send  a 
confidential  person  to  Vienna,  with  instructions  to 
conduct  farther  negotiations  in  concert  with  his  allies. 
Colonel  Porter  expressed  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of 
ministers,  and  characterized  the  present  attempt  as  a 
mere  bugbear  to  delude  the  people.  After  able 
speeches  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Hiley  Addington, 
who  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  Colonel  Fullarton, 
and  other  members,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hiley  Adding- 
ton was  adopted*. 

Not  with  a  view  to  general  peace,  but  in  censure 
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of  a  particular  point  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Mr,       ^^^JJ^^'- 
St.  John  moved  an  address  to  withdraw  our  troops  ' 

from  St.  Domingo,  urging  the  want  of  them  for  domes-        1797. 
tic  defence,  the  impolicy  of  an  attempt  to  conquer  that  JJ^^ate '^^  g^ 
extended  island,  the  jealousy  of  other  maritime  powers,  Domingo. 
the  disposition  of  the  negroes  to  insurrection  and  re- 
volt, the  vast  and  increasing  expense  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  immense  destruction  of  life  by  disease.     To 
these  arguments,   Mr,  Dundas  gave  answers  derived  Mr,  Duudas. 
from  official  communications ;   he   argued   the   great 
value  of  the  colony,  which  produced  more   than  all 
our  West  India  islands,  Jamaica  included,  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  France. 
The  expenses  had  been  regulated  on  a  strict  system  of 
economy  ;  and  the  part  of  tlic  island  in  our  possession 
produced  in  the  last  year  a  million  and  a  half  sterling, 
and  employed  above  four  hundred  ships.     Mr.  Bryan  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards,  whose  local  knowledge  and  industrious  re-  EtUvanis. 
search  entitled  his  o]nnions  to  great  attention,  sup- 
ported many  of  the  facts  advanced  by  Mr.  Uundas  ; 
and  while  he  deprecated  an  attempt  to  conquer  the 
whole  island,  recommended  a  retention  of  some  posts. 
Cape  Nicola  and  Tiburon  would  give  us  the  command 
of  the  windward  passage ;  and  these  he  thought  might 
be  kept,  although  he  was  persuaded  that  all  Europe 
could  not  prevent  St.  Domingo  from  becoming  a  negro 
colony.      Mr.   Fox  and  Dr.   Laurence  delivered,    on 
opposite  sides,  very  able  arguments,  and  the  motion 
was  negatived*. 

Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  occupied,  as  usual,  a  q^"!^", 
share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  session.     In  a  long,  irade!*^  ^ 
able,   and  well-combined    speech,   Mr.   Charles  EUis  ^'j:  Charles 
adverted  to  the  situation   of  slaves  in   our  colonies, 
shewing  the  insufficiency  of  an  act  for  abolishing  the 
trade,  in  procuring  comfort  and   happiness  to  those 
already  in  that  condition,  and  pointing  out  the  en- 
couragement of  lawful  marriage,  the  improvement  of 
domestic  ties,  and  religious  and  moral  instruction,   as 
the  best  means  of  securing  a  population  which,  by  its 
health,  increase,  and  intelligence,  should  render  further 

•  116  to  31. 
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importation  from  Africa  useless,  and  even  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  undertakers  ;  and  he  moved  an  address, 
praying  his  Majesty  to  give  directions  to  the  governors 
in  the  West  Indies  to  recommend  to  the  respective 
councils  and  assemblies  the  adoption  of  measures  cal- 
culated to  obviate  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  im- 
peded the  natural  increase  of  the  negroes  already  in 
the  islands,  gradually  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  ultimately  to  lead  to  its  complete 
termination. 

Much  eloquence  was  displayed  in  the  debate.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  opposed  the  motion,  and  decried  the  idea 
of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the 
colonies  while  importations  from  Africa  were  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Fox,  and. 
some  others,  gave  their  opinions  on  this  side;  they 
were  opposed  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  and  Sir  William  Young:  the  question  was 
carried  on  a  division*. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a  new  effort,  by  moving  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  trade  at  a  time  to 
be  limited,  and  moved  that  the  House  should  forth- 
with resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject.  The  usual  advocates  appeared  on  both  sides; 
but  the  debate  was  neither  new  nor  interesting,  and 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  small  majorityf. 

One  horrible  grievance  with  respect  to  slaves  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards.  By  a  statute  of 
the  last  reign:|:,  made  for  the  security  of  British  cre- 
ditors, it  was  declared  that  slaves  might  be  seized  on, 
extended  and  sold,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  debts,  in 
the  same  manner  as  personal  property.  In  animated 
terms,  he  depicted  the  situation  of  a  well-disposed 
negro  under  this  merciless,  diabolical  system.  After 
having  suffered  the  horrors  of  captivity,  and  the  mise- 
ries of  the  middle  passage,  under  the  protection  of  a 
mild  and  merciful  master  he  begins  to  forget  his  sor- 
rows, and  even  to  rejoice  that  he  has  been  removed  to 
a  land  of  security,  civilization,  and  Christianity.     He 
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has  obtained  a  comfortable  establishment,  built  himself      ^ci^' 

a  house,  is  happy  in  a  wife,  and  sees  a  young  family  

rising  around  him.  His  provision  ground,  the  crea-  1797. 
tion  of  his  own  industry  and  the  staff  of  his  existence,  -^"'y^'- 
affords  him  not  only  support,  but  the  means  of  adding 
something  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  But  now 
a  hurricane  destroys  in  a  moment  all  the  master's 
prospects  of  his  affluence,  the  wretched  negro  is  seized 
on  by  the  sheriff's  officer,  forcibly  separated  from  his 
wife  and  children,  dragged  to  public  auction,  purchased 
by  a  stranger,  and,  although  free  from  any  charge  of 
crime,  sent,  loaded  with  chains,  perhaps  to  terminate 
his  miserable  existence  in  the  mines  of  jNIexico,  ex- 
cluded for  ever  from  the  light  of  heaven.  These  ob- 
servations were  amplified  and  illustrated  by  many 
arguments  and  instances ;  and,  without  opposition, 
the  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed. 

A  bill,  enabling  his  Majesty  to  convoke  Parliament  Termination 
on  fourteen  days'  notice,  occasioned  some  slight  and  oi  the  session, 
unimportant  debate  ;  and  other  business  having  been 
concluded,  the  session  was  terminated  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  approving  the  general  proceedings, 
and  announcing  that,  since  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Russia,  the  commercial  engagements 
between  the  two  countries  had  been  advantageously 
renewed. 
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After  the  surrender  of  Mantua,  Bonaparte  pro- 
ceeded, without  delay,  in  his  meditated  operations 
against  the  Papal  territories.  He  announced  his  in- 
tentions in  a  proclamation,  at  once  bombastic,  hypocri- 
tical, and  threatening.  "  The  French  soldier,"  it 
said,  "  bears  in  one  hand  the  bayonet,  the  sure  pledge 
"  of  victory,  and   offers  with  the  other  to  towns  and 
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"  villages,  peace,  protection,  and  safety."     Every  vil-       ^lifi^ 
lage  or  town  in  which,  at  the  approach  of  his  army,  ' 

the  tocsin  should  be  sounded,  was  to  be  instantly  1797. 
burned,  and  its  municipal  officers  shot.  Against 
every  commune,  in  which  any  Frenchman  should 
be  killed,  a  moveable  column  would  be  sent,  and 
hostages  taken  ;  an  extraordinary  contribution  would 
also  be  levied.  Priests  and  ministers  of  religion,  by 
whatevTr  names  distinguished,  were  to  be  protected 
in  their  existing  position,  if  they  conducted  them- 
selves according  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel;  other- 
wise they  were  to  be  subjected  to  military  law,  and 
treated  with  more  severity  than  other  men*. 

Without  difficulty,  the  French   made   themselves  „  .-.i 

n  -,.  \-L  J'roijrpss  ol  (lie 

masters  of  Forli  and  Casenna  in  Ilomagna,  took  pos-  Frmi.-Ii. 
session  of  the  far-famed  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
and  of  Ancona,  the  only  port  on  the  Adriatic,  except 
Venice ;  a  station  indispensable  to  their  communica- 
tion with  Constantinople.  The  time  was  not  yet  come 
when  the  total  prostration  of  the  papal  power  was  de- 
sirable ;  but,  in  dictating  the  terms  on  which  he  would 
grant  peace,  Bonaparte,  with  the  sanction  of  his  go-  Terms  of  peace 
vernment,  displayed  equal  haughtiness  and  rapacity.  iiiT'isedonUie 
The  Pope,  against  whose  conduct  no  intelligible  com- 
plaint was  preferred,  was  sentenced  to  cede  the  duchies 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  the  legation  of  Ilomagna; 
to  pay  fifteen  millions  of  livres  (£622,000),  besiele  the 
sixteen  millions  remaining  due  of  the  twenty-one 
stipulated  in  the  armistice ;  the  French  were  to  retain 
the  citadel  of  Ancona  until  a  continental  peace,  and 
the  provinces  of  Macerata,  Umbria,  Perugio,  and  Ca- 
merino,  till  the  whole  thirty-six  millions  should  be 
liquidated.  As  a  matter  of  humiliating  form,  rather 
than  of  useful  substance,  all  title  to  their  original 
spoliation  of  Avignon,  Le  Comtat,  and  the  Venaissin, 
was  surrendered.  Thus  was  the  Pope,  who  had  never 
declared  war  against  the  French,  and  who  had  only 
taken  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  obliged 
to  purchase  the  preservation  of  tlie  throne  of  Saint 

*   Q'^uvrcs  lie  Napoli'on,  (nnu'i.  p.  295. 
VOL.  VI.  R  R 


Pope. 
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CHAP.       Peter  at  the  expense  of  nearly  one  third  of  the  domi- 

'        nions  of  the  church,  and  a  sum  exceedmg  the  amount 

1797.        of  his  revenues  for  a  year. 
Di  a    oint  This  arrangement  was  accelerated  by  intelligence 

ment  of  which  Bouapartc  received  that  the  Archduke  Charles 

Bonaparte.  ^^^g  arrived  at  Trieste  to  take  the  command,  and  that 
Austrian  reinforcements  were  marching  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  while,  of  thirty  thousand  men  which  he  had 
required,  only  seventeen  thousand  were  sent ;  a  disap- 
pointment which  obliged  him  to  alter  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign*. 

When  this  pacification  had  been  concluded,  Bona- 
iialy?  '"°^  "^  parte  withdrew  the  great  body  of  his  forces  from  the 
19th.  territories  of  the  Pope,  sending  them  in  carriages,  or 

by  forced  marches,  back  upon  the  Po,  to  co-operate  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  Five  thou- 
sand, who  were  left  in  Homagna,  with  generals  Victor 
and  Rusca,  carried  on  a  war,  under  the  semblance  of 
peace  ;  a  war,  not  of  military  exploit,  but  of  political 
seduction ;  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent,  inciting 
the  people  to  resist  and  reject  their  governments,  and 
aiding,  both  by  counsel  and  force,  those  who  displayed 
that  inclination.  In  the  march  of  Ancona,  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  Romagna  and  the  circumjacent  countries, 
insurrections  were  excited  against  the  Pope :  some 
occasioned  by  the  rapacity  and  irregularity  of  the  in- 
vaders also  took  place ;  but  the  results  were  widely 
different.  His  holiness  wanted  power,  if  he  had  the 
inclination,  to  punish ;  while  the  republicans,  true  in 
that  respect  to  the  proclamation  of  their  general,  visited 
with  the  severest  scourges  of  hostility  those  who  ma- 
nifested the  desire  or  were  supposed  to  possess  the 
means  of  effective  hostility,  giving  up  to  plunder  the 
towns  of  Macerata,  Jesi,  Ricanata,  Porto  di  Fermo, 
and  Grotto  di  Mare,  and  shooting  great  numbers  of 
their  inhabitants.  In  defiance  of  public  right  and 
decency,  they  again  took  possession  of  Leghorn  ;  and, 
under  pretence  of  fearing  insurrections,  stationed 
troops  in  Genoa,  the  territory  of  Modena,  and  Lom- 
bardy. 

•  GSuvies  de  Napoleon,  tome  i.  page  308. 
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Encouraged  by  loyal  assurances  from  all  parts  of       ^^if'^' 
Germany,  and  particularly  the   hereditary  states,  the 


Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the  fifth         1797. 
army  raised  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  did  not   shrink  J*f7he  ArcfT- 
from  a   renewed    contest.       The    Archduke   Charles,  duke  charies. 
called  at  too  late  a  period  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
repaired  to  Inspruck,  where  he  learned  from   the  im- 
perial  commissary.  General  de    Lehrback,  that   dis- 
couragement and  discontent  at  the  conduct  of  their 
leaders  had  produced  disorder  and   tlie  dissolution  of 
the  Austrian  army,  and  was  advised  to  cashier  several 
general  officers,  and,  with  the  aid  of  General  Mack,  to 
re-organize  regiments   and  form  fresh  divisions  of  the 
army.     The  commencement  of  a  new  campaign  was 
officially  announced  to  the  Germanic  body,  with   a  t^o,^^t^7iu'^' 
declaration  that  those  states  which  claimed  protection  Germanic 
from  the  arms   of  the   Emperor,   could  not  withdraw  ijJif' 
themselves  from  the   obligation  of  bringing  forward 
their  complete  contingents,  and  paying  up,  in  ready 
money,  their  arrears  of  the  constitutional  contribution 
called  Roman  months.     The  example  and  influence  of  tiioIv  roiuUict. 
Prussia,  and  the  secularization  of  several  ecclesiastical 
states,  deprived  this  appeal  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  due  eff'ect.     The  Archduke  could  act  only  under 
the  authority  of  the  Aulic  Council ;  and,  in  that  body, 
a  party  eager  for  peace,  under  every  possible  degrada- 
tion, had  great  and  almost  paramount  influence. 

When  the  Archduke  arrived  in  Vienna,  his  ap-  soiii. 
pearance  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  ;  for  the  people  ai)l!oinied  " 
duly  appreciated  his  high  qualities :  the  Emperor,  sen-  genoraiissimo. 
sible  of  his  own  interests,  nominated  him  generalissimo 
of  all  the  armies  of  Austria,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany; 
but  this  appointment,  however  honourable,  was  of  little 
avail,  since  the  power  to  render  it  useless  remained  in 
the  hands  of  an  intriguing  faction,  disposed  to  sacrifice 
the  honour  and  true  interests  of  their  country. 

It  was  known  in  the  imperial  council  that  Bona-  pians  of 
parte  was  making  arrangements   to  open  a   way   to  ^""aparte. 
Vienna;  but  the  means  of  defence  which  they  adopted 
appeared  calculated  rather  to  facilitate  than  obstruct 
his  success,  as  they  placed  the  Archduke's  army  in  the 
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Friuli,  instead  of  the  Tyrol.  Bonaparte's  apparent  in- 
tention was  to  penetrate  to  Vienna  through  the  JuUan 
and  Noric  Alps,  a  way  never  trod  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne ;  but  his  real  end  was,  by  terrifying  the 
Emperor,  even  in  his  own  capital,  and,  by  the  allure- 
ment of  terms  apparently  liberal  and  advantageous,  to 
effect  a  treaty  of  peace  which  would  satisfy  the  am- 
bition of  the  liepublic.  Without  ample  reinforcements, 
which  he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  the  Archduke  could 
not  resist  an  army  exceeding  his  in  numbers,  animated 
by  victory,  and  confident  in  the  genius  and  fortune  of 
their  leader.  The  French  army  was  augmented  by  ten 
thousand  Piedmontese  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
the  King  of  Sardinia  being  converted  from  an  enemy 
into  an  ally. 

In  his  first  military  movements,  Bonaparte  evinced 
his  usual  judgment  and  promptitude.  Almost  unre- 
sisted, he  passed  the  Piave,  and,  after  some  combats  of  • 
less  importance  at  Sangara  and  Sacile,  encountered  the 
Archduke  at  Tagliamento.  Instead  of  his  own  army 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Austrian  Prince  commanded  a  force, 
in  number,  discipline,  and  quality,  widely  different 
from  these ;  who,  having  partaken  in  his  perils  and 
his  glory,  would  feel  themselves  stimulated  by  the 
sight  of  his  person  and  the  sound  of  his  name.  In 
the  fight,  a  body  of  cavalry  fled,  and,  forcing  their 
general  by  their  pressure  to  accompany  them,  afforded 
to  Bonaparte  an  opportunity  of  insult,  which  he  never 
omitted,  by  declaring,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Directory, 
that,  in  the  complete  route,  the  Prince  had  only  time 
to  run  away*. 

After  this  victory,  several  actions  followed,  led 
chiefly  by  Massena,  in  which  the  French  were  always 
successful;  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  the  Friuli,  were  open 
to  them ;  and  at  several  places,  Trieste  in  particular, 
they  were  gratified  with  the  spoil  and  plunder  of 
English  merchandizes,  as  well  as  the  minerals  and 
other  productions  of  the  country.  The  Save,  the  Drave, 
and  the  Julian  Alps,  were  passed ;  the  important  post 


*  CEuvres  de  Napoleon,  tome  i.  page  315. 
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of  Palma-nuova,  belonging  to  Venice,  was  taken,  al-      ^^}u^' 
most  without  resistance;  and,  within  seventeen  days  ' 

from  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  French  had        iror. 
penetrated  into  the  hereditary  states,  and  were  in   a 
position  to  menace  Vienna  itself. 

To  conciliate  the  people  of  the  Tyrol,  and  veil  the  isth. 
real  intention  of  the  invaders,  Bonaparte  directed  his  r*''ociamation 

'        .        i  .  to  tlio  jK'ople 

officers  to  confirm,  by  proclamation,  all  existing  laws  of  the  Tyrol. 
and  magistrntes ;  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  public 
exercise  of  religious  worship ;  abundantly  to  cajole  the 
priests  and  endeavour  to  make  a  party  among  the  monks; 
to  speak  well  of  the  Emperor,  but  with  unsparing 
abuse  of  his  ministers  and  all  his  advisers.  When  mas- 
ters of  Brixen  and  some  adjacent  countries,  they  were 
to  establish  a  commission  of  government,  which  should 
levy  all  the  imposts  usually  rendered  to  the  Emperor, 
but  which  were  to  be  paid  into  the  military  chest. 
To  these  and  some  other  measures,  they  were  to  add 
a  rigorous  disarming  of  the  people  ;  to  take  hostages 
where  they  thought  proper ;  and  to  lay  impositions,  in 
form  of  contributions,  on  all  villages  which  should  be- 
have ill,  or  in  which  French  soldiers  should  be  killed. 
The  brave  people  of  the  hereditary  states  were  neither 
deluded  nor  intimidated  by  this  artifice ;  firm  in  their 
loyalty,  and  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism, 
they  opposed  the  invader  by  such  means  as  they  pos- 
sessed ;  they  had  no  regular  army  to  meet  him  in  the 
field,  but  they  harassed  his  detachments,  cut  off  his 
foraging  parties,  and  intercepted  his  supplies ;  but 
these  were  movements  rather  exhibiting  the  spirit  of 
the  peojile,  than  affecting  the  general  state  of  the 
war.  The  French  divisions  under  Joubert  and  Ber-  Advance  of 
nadotte  pursued  their  conquests  on  every  side,  until  ^^^  French. 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Republicans  reached  Juden- 
burg,  and  their  advanced  posts  were  pushed  as  far  as 
Simmering.  The  Archduke's  remaining  hopes  of  re- 
inforcements were  destroyed,  and  Bonaparte,  being 
within  three  days'  march,  hoped  to  gratify  his  darling 
ambition  of  dictating  terms  of  peace  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  Disorder  and  terror  prevailed  in  Vienna;  Terror  in 
positions  deemed  impregnable   were  taken  ;     passes, 
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wliich  it  had  been  considered  impossible  to  force,  were 

cleared,  and  no  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  French 

appeared.  Part  of  the  Imperial  family  left  Vienna ;  the 
archives  and  most  valuable  effects  were  removed  into 
Hungary;  the  principal  families  adopted  similar  mea- 
sures of  security  ;  and  the  people,  anxiously  crowding 
to  the  bank  to  obtain  cash  for  their  paper,  soon 
occasioned  a  stoppage  of  payment. 

The  apprehended  evil  was  averted,  not  by  mili- 
tary resistance,  but  by  the  multifarious  intrigues  in 
which  the  French  w^ere  engaged,  the  uncertainty  of 
their  government,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  great 
general,  who  was  at  once  the  founder  of  their  succes- 
ses and  the  cause  of  their  fears.  Their  attempts  on 
the  republic  of  Venice  had  involved  them  in  difficul- 
ties, and  many  other  plots  which  they  had  set  in 
motion  distracted  their  attention  and  prevented  the 
fti^e  direction  of  their  efforts  to  any  single  end.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  a  promise  was  made 
by  the  Directory,  that,  when  Bonaparte  should  have 
passed  the  Isonzo,  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  consisting  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  should  penetrate  into  Germany; 
but,  long  after  Napoleon  had  passed  Isonzo,  they 
still  remained  in  their  winter  quarters.  When  he 
achieved  his  great  and  rapid  successes,  he  wrote  to 
the  Directory,  expressing  his  hopes  that  these  armies 
were  on  their  march ;  but,  after  much  delay,  he  re- 
ceived, at  Clagenfurth,  an  answer,  congratulating  him 
on  his  progress,  but  informing  him  that  the  two  armies 
would  not  pass  the  Rhine,  and  that  a  diversion  by 
them,  in  Germany,  must  not  be  reckoned  upon,  be- 
cause the  calamities  of  the  last  campaign  had  deprived 
them  of  their  boats  and  other  requisite  equipments*. 

In  preparation  for  the  progress  he  hoped  to  make, 
Bonaparte  had  addressed  to  the  people  of  Carinthia 
one  of  his  usual  deceptive  proclamations.  The  French 
army  did  not  seek  conquest,  or  change  in  the  religion, 
the  manners,  or  the  customs  of  the  people  ;  they  were 


*   Las  Cases's  Journal,  part  iv.  p.  63. 
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the  friends  of  all  nations,  but  particularly  of  the  brave       chap. 

people  of  Germany.    The  attempts  at  peace  had  been  ' 

frustrated  through  the  Emperor's  ministers,  who,  cor-  1797. 
rupted  by  the  gold  of  England,  betrayed  their  country 
and  their  sovereign,  having  no  will  but  that  of  the 
perfidious  islanders,  who  were  the  horror  of  all  Europe. 
"  Inhabitants  of  Carintliia,"  he  added,  "  I  know  that 
"  you  detest  as  much  as  we  do  the  English,  who  are 
"  the  only  gainers  by  the  war,  and  your  ministers,  who 
"  are  sold  to  them*." 

The  hopes  he  entertained  from  his  advantageous  -^^^^^  ^^^^,^ 
position  and  from  these  cajoleries  were  destroyed  by  letter  to  the 
the  dispatch  from  his  government :  he  saw  that  the  '^'^'^'^^^• 
accomplishment  of  his  original  project  of  marching  to 
Vienna  was  impracticable,  and  that  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  rules  of  prudence,  think  of  passing 
the  Summering.  With  admirable  tact,  and  never- 
failing  dissimulation,  he  addressed,  in  two  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  dispatch,  a  letter  to  the  Archduke 
Charles,  in  which  he  affected  the  mildest  sentiments 
of  benevolence,  humanity,  and  moderation.  "  Brave 
"  soldiers,"  he  said,  "  although  they  make  war,  are 
"  desirous  of  peace.  Has  not  the  present  contest 
"  lasted  six  years  ?  Have  we  not  killed  men  enough, 
"  and  sufficiently  afflicted  humanity  ?  Her  voice  calls 
"  loudly  upon  us.  Europe,  after  taking  up  arms  against 
"  the  French  Republic,  has  laid  them  down  ;  your 
"  nation  stands  alone,  yet  blood  is  about  to  flow  more 
"  profusely  than  ever.  This  sixth  campaign  opens 
"  under  sinister  omens ;  whatever  may  be  its  issue,  we 
"  shall  kill,  on  both  sides,  some  thousands  of  men 
"  more ;  and,  after  all,  we  must  necessarily  come  to  an 
"  agreement,  since  all  things  have  an  end,  not  ex- 
"  cepting  vindictive  passions."  After  some  more  ob- 
servations on  the  miseries  which  must  flow  from  a 
protracted  war,  he  added,  "  For  my  part,  sir,  should 
"  the  overture  I  have  now  made,  prove  the  means  of 
"  saving  the  life  of  one  individual,  I  should  be  prouder 
"  of  the  civic  crown,   which  I  should   think    I  had 

•  CEuvres  dc  Napoleon,  tome  i.  p.  330. 
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"  thereby  merited,  than  all  the  mournful  glory 
"  which  results  from  military  successes."  In  answer, 
the  Archduke  expressed  a  desire  for  the  return  of 
peace,  without  presuming  to  scrutinize  the  causes  of 
the  war  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  negotiation,  he  must  await  further  orders.  Arrange- 
ments were  speedily  made,  which  produced  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  which  was  concluded  at  Judenberg,  and 
was  introductory  to  a  preliminary  treaty. 

During  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  the  opposing  ar- 
mies stationed  on  each  bank  of  the  Rhine  had  main- 
tained a  truce,  as  if  by  convention.  The  Austrian 
force,  diminished  by  detachments  sent  into  Italy, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  including 
garrisons,  the  troops  of  the  circles,  and  the  army  of 
Conde ;  the  portion  on  the  Upper  Rhine  was  led  by 
General  Latour,  to  whom  Moreau  was  opposed ;  as  was 
Hoche  to  General  Werneck,  who  commanded  on  the 
Lower.  The  united  force  of  the  French  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  well-disciplined  and  expe- 
rienced men.  Hoche  crossed  the  river  at  Neuwied, 
and,  although  apprized,  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  General 
Kray,  of  the  armistice  at  Judenberg,  pressed  forward, 
fought  several  battles  with  constant  advantage,  and 
had  reached  Frankfort,  when  his  further  progress  was 
stopped  by  intelligence  from  Bonaparte  that  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  were  signed. 

Under  much  greater  difficulties  and  disadvantages, 
Moreau  also  crossed  the  river  near  Strasburg,  and,  al- 
though strenuously  resisted,  pursued  a  victorious 
career,  investing  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbritstein,  cap- 
turing that  of  Kehl,  which  had  cost  the  imperialists  so 
much  labour  and  time,  without  firing  a  shot,  and 
taking  also  Stolhsfer,  Freydenstadt,  tiaslech,  and  Et- 
tenheim,  -when  his  career  was  stopped,  like  that  of 
Hoche,  by  intelligence  from  Bonaparte. 

While  Napoleon  was  pressing  forward  toward 
Vienna,  and  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Em- 
peror, his  mind  was  agitated,  and  his  attention  much 
engaged,  by  the  plans  through  which,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  treachery  and  violence,  he  contemplated  the 
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acquisition  of  Venice,  and  the  establishment  of  revolii-       chap. 


oil. 


tionary  governments  in  other  states,  wliich  should  ren- 
der tliem  utterly  subservient  to  France.  Whatever  ]707. 
might  be  the  speculative  defects  in  the  government  of 
Venice,  the  people,  long  accustomed  to  its  forms, 
lived  under  it  contented.  French  emissaries  endea- 
voured, without  immediate  success,  to  imbue  their 
minds  with  notions  of  liberty  and  equality,  with  hatred 
for  their  rulers  and  contempt  for  their  clergy.  It  was 
the  earnest  wish  of  all  j)ortions  of  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment to  maintain  a  strict  and  honourable  neutrality ; 
to  this  effect  they  answered  all  propositions  made  by 
the  French ;  but  even  the  right  of  fulfilling  their  ancient 
treaties  was  resented  in  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
Verona,  and  the  transactions  relating  to  Peschiera. 
When  the  French  had  by  perseverance  created  in 
some  places  a  display  of  a  disposition  to  resist  the 
authorities  of  the  state,  and  the  senate,  acting  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  had  begun  to  take  measures  of 
defence,  Bonaparte  treated  their  endeavours  as  cri- 
minal. The  Venetians,  he  said,  are  arming  all  their  ^vprii  stu 
peasantry,  sending  their  priests  all  over  the  country, 
and  furiously  putting  in  motion  all  the  resources  of 
their  worn-out  government,  to  crush  Bergamo  and 
Brescia*.  In  fact,  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of 
their  rulers,  and  against  their  inclinations,  many  thou- 
sands of  the  people  had  risen  in  arms,  and,  being  joined 
by  a  strong  body  of  Sclavonians,  paraded  the  streets, 
vociferating  their  patriotic  cry,  and  denouncing  death 
to  the  French.  The  treaty  of  Leoben  was  not  yet  con- 
cluded ;  but  relying  on  the  progress  that  had  been 
made,  Bonaparte  acted  toward  the  senate  with  an  un- 
checked confidence.  He  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  Junot, 
with  a  lofty  epistle  to  the  Doge,  accusing  him  of 
having  armed  the  peasantry;  to  deny  it  would  be 
vain  ;  and  did  he  believe  that  the  French  general,  when 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  could  be  without  the  power 
to  command  respect  for  the  first  people  in  the  universe  ? 

•  Dispatch  to  llic  Directory,  (Euvreb  dc  Napoleon,  tome  i.p.  339. 
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CHAP.      "  Peace  or  war?"  he  proceeded;  "  if  you  do  not  imme- 

[ "  diately  take  means  to  disperse  these  assembUes,  and 

1797.  "  arrest  and  dehver  into  my  hands  the  authors  of  the 
"  murders  which  have  been  committed,  war  is  de- 
"  clared."  This  most  imperious  letter,  Junot,  as  he 
was  directed,  read  in  the  full  senate.  In  vain  did  prove- 
ditors  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema,  present  docu- 
ments, proving  that  the  French  had  themselves  created 
the  insurrections  of  which  they  complained;  these 
were  treated  by  Bonaparte  as  a  series  of  impostures, 
invented  to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  perfidy 
of  the  Venetian  senate.  He  summed  up  in  seven 
vague  or  unfounded  articles,  his  grounds  of  accusation, 
and  required,  within  twelve  hours,  a  categorical 
answer,  whether  peace  or  war  was  to  prevail,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  former  tyrannical  claim  to  sit  as  judge 
on  the  conduct  of  men  of  whom  he  himself  was  the 
accuser,  he  assumed  the  prerogative  of  dispensing 
mercy  in  a  foreign  state,  by  demanding  the  liberation 
of  all  who  had  been  arrested  for  opinions,  and  whose 
only  crime  was  that  of  shewing  attachment  for  France. 
More  effectually  to  divide  the  people,  he  issued,  at  the 
same  time,  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Terra  Firma,  representing  that  their  government,  indif- 
ferent to  their  evils,  and  anxious  only  for  the  Lagunes, 
had  left  them  without  protection ;  he  meant,  while  he 
inflicted  punishment  on  the  guilty,  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion in  their  favour.  In  his  delusive  terms,  he  pro- 
mised protection  to  their  religion,  persons,  and  pro- 
perty, and  deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  a  small 
number  of  men,  who,  from  the  days  of  barbarism,  had 
exercised  the  government.  "  As  for  the  madmen,"  he 
said,  "  who,  acting  under  perfidious  counsels,  will  take 
"  the  other  part,  and  draw  down  upon  their  cities  the 
"  evils  of  war,  I  shall  punish  them  in  a  manner  to 
"  afford  example  to  others,  while  it  makes  them  repent 
"  their  folly*." 

Such  denunciations,  uttered  by  one  who  possessed 
power,  in  the  use   of    which  he  was  never   sparing 

**  CEuvres  dc  Napoleon,  tome  i.  pp.  341,  343. 
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against  people  incapable  of  military  resistance,  alarmed       chap, 

the   senate ;    they  resorted  to  what  they   considered  ' 

the  only  means  of  averting  the  threatened  calamity,  ];97. 
by  sending  an  agent  to  Paris,  empowered  to  purchase 
the  forbearance  of  the  directors  by  a  large  bribe :  the 
offer  was  accepted  ;  but  the  effect  was  frustrated  by 
the  arrest  of  the  messenger,  whose  mission  had  been 
discovered*. 

To  humble  and  degrade  the  ancient  government  of  Treaty  of 
Venice  was  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief,  intent  of  Lcoben. 
these  violent  measures.  In  consequence  of  the  ar- 
mistice between  the  French  and  Austrian  armies,  a 
negotiation  for  a  preliminary  treaty  was  carried  on  at 
Leoben.  In  this  transaction,  Bonaparte,  without  any  A.riii? 
regular  authority,  acted  as  the  minister  of  the  French 
government ;  but  his  situation  rendered  him  fearless  of 
any  objections  from  the  other  side  ;  while  his  firmness, 
vigour,  and  sagacity,  placed  his  conduct  beyond  the 
reach  of  censure  from  his  own  government.  The 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  he  says,  in  his  own  account 
of  the  transaction,  as  an  agreeable  concession,  inserted 
as  their  first  article,  that  the  Emperor  acknowledged 
the  French  republic ;  "  Strike  that  out,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  the  republic  is  like  the  sun,  which  shines  by  its  own 
"  light;  none  but  the  blind  can  fail  to  see  it."  In  fact, 
he  observed,  this  acknowledgment  would  have  done 
mischief,  because,  if  the  French  people  had  afterwards 
wished  to  create  a  monarchy,  the  Emperor  might  have 
said  that  he  had  acknowledged  the  republicf. 

Pressed  by  perils  which  were  accumulating  around  isth. 
him,  while  no  aid  appeared  from  the  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  and  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  desire  of  dis- 
playing himself  in  an  independent  act,  Bonaparte 
speedily  concluded  a  treaty,  of  which  the  principal 
articles  were — first,  the  cession  of  Flanders  to  the 
Republic,  and  the  extension  of  its  frontier  to  the 
Rhine,  on  condition  of  a  suitable  indemnity  being  pro- 
vided to  the  Emperor  in  some  other  quarter ;  second, 
the  cession  of  Savoy  to  the  same  power,  and  the  ex- 

•  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iv.  page  320. 
t  Moutholou,  vol.  iv.  page  101. 
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tension  of  its  territory  to  the  summit  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  Alps :  third,  the  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  including  Lombardy,  with  the  states  of 
Modena,  Cremona,  and  the  Bergamasque :  fourth, 
the  Oglio  was  fixed  on  as  the  boundary  of  the  Aus- 
trian possessions  in  Italy :  fifth,  the  Emperor  was  to 
receive,  in  return  for  so  many  sacrifices,  the  whole 
continental  states  of  Venice,  including  Illyria,  Istria, 
Friuli,  and  the  Upper  Italy  as  far  as  the  Oglio  :  sixth, 
Venice  was  to  obtain,  in  return  for  the  loss  of  its 
continental  possessions,  Romagna,  Ferrara,  and  Bo- 
logna, which  the  French  had  wrested  from  the  Pope ; 
seventh,  the  important  fortresses  of  Mantua,  Peschiera, 
Porto-Legnano,  and  Palma-Nuova,  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace, 
with  the  city  and  castles  of  Verona.  The  disgrace  of 
this  compact,  by  which  a  state,  against  which  war 
had  not  been  declared  by  either  party,  was  thus  des- 
poiled, belongs  not  exclusively  to  the  French  or  the 
Austrians  ;  their  shares  are  equal. 

In  prosecution  of  this  nefarious  compact,  disturb- 
ances were  created  to  furnish  grounds  of  complaint ; 
one,  most  strongly  urged,  although  without  any  pre- 
tence of  justice,  arose  out  of  the  destruction  of  a 
French  vessel,  called  Le  Liberateur  de  I'ltalie,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Laugier.  Contrary  to  all  laws, 
and  without  a  show  of  right,  this  vessel  had  attempted 
to  force  its  way  through  the  Lagunes,  and,  persisting 
in  spite  of  remonstrance,  was  fired  on  and  sunk,  Lau- 
gier himself  being  killed  in  the  action.  Aware  of  the 
possible  flexibility  of  the  Directory,  Bonaparte  acted 
no  longer  as  the  servant  of  the  Republic,  but  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  by  recalling  the  ambassador 
and  declaring  war.  The  Venetian  government  wrote 
to  explain  the  event,  and  to  exculpate  themselves. 
His  answer  to  the  messenger  was  characteristic  of  the 
coarseness  which  results  from  the  possession  of  power, 
without  the  mitigating  grace  derived  from  humanity 
and  good  breeding.  "  I  have  read,  not  without  in- 
"  dignation,  your  letter  relative  to  the  murder  of  Lau- 
"  gier.       You   have   aggravated  the  atrocity  of  this 
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"  transaction,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  modern      ^ciV" 

"  nations,  by  the  web  of  lies  which  your  government  ' 

"  has  woven  as  a  pretended  justification.     I  cannot        i7'ir. 

"  receive  you  ;  you  and  your  senate  are  dripping  with 

"  French  blood.    When  you  have  phxccd  in  my  liands 

"  the  admiral  who  gave  the  order  to  fire,  the  com- 

"  mandant  of  the  fort,  and  the  inquisitors  who  govern 

"  the  police  of  Venice,  1  will  listen  to  your  justifica- 

"  tion." 

From  Palma-Nuova  Bonaparte  published  a  decla-  Destruction  of 
ration  of  war  against  the  Republic  :  took  unresisted  ^'"'  ^'^"^^^'''"1 

^  o  1.  '  ijovcrunicnt* 

possession  of  all  their  states  on  Terra  Firma,  suifering 
his  soldiers  to  live  at  discretion,  and  his  officers  to 
plunder  without  shame  or  decency.  Terrified,  and 
incapable  of  a  magnanimous,  though  hopeless,  exer- 
tion, the  governors  convoked  a  senate  extraordinary, 
which  voted,  by  a  majority  of  seven  hundred  and  forty 
to  five,  that  the  existing  government  was  burthen- 
some  to  the  people,  unsuited  to  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  deprived  themselves  of  their 
functions  and  authorities,  and  invited  the  French  to 
Venice  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  senate  was 
replaced  by  a  democratic  municipality  of  sixty,  who 
issued  proclamations  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity, declaring  the  sacred  duty  of  insurrection,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  populace,  attached  to 
their  ancient  government,  furiously  tore  down  the  pro- 
clamations, abused  the  new-fangled  municipality,  and 
reared  the  ancient  flag  of  their  country  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  square,  shouting  their  accustomed  rally- 
ing word,  "  Viva  San  Marco!"  and  compelling  all 
people  to  join  in  the  cry.  Being  aided  by  a  great 
number  of  Sclavonians,  they  seized  the  arsenals, 
equipped  sloops  with  cannon,  and  made  preparations 
for  defence.  The  men  of  property,  more  alarmed  than 
ever  at  a  resistance  which  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  urged  the  arrival  of  the  French,  who  were 
received  without  opposition  ;  for  the  people,  destitute 
of  leaders  or  advisers,  seeing  the  cause  they  were  de- 
sirous to  maintain  abandoned  even  by  those  for  whose 
sake  it  was  to  be  supported,  relapsed  into  torpor,  and 
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^ciF       desisted  from  exertion.     Vengeance  soon  began  to  be 

1 exercised;  and  several  nobles,   a  bishop,  and   some 

179".  priests,  were  arrested  on  futile  pretences,  and  shot 
under  the  walls  of  Verona.  All  property,  private  as 
well  as  public,  was  seized  by  the  generals,  officers,  and 
privates  of  the  French  army,  and  their  attendants 
invested  with  the  names  of  fiscal  commissaries,  savans, 
and  philosophers;  and  this  the  republican  general, 
in  bitter  mockery,  called  the  regeneration  of  Venice. 
Beside  the  plunder  with  which  individuals  were  en- 
riched, he  claimed  from  his  unresisting  victims  the 
Terra  Firma  and  the  port  of  Venice,  until  a  definitive 
arrangement ;  the  fleet  and  arsenal ;  a  contribution  of 
eighty  millions  (£3,400,000);  maintenance  for  his 
troops  till  their  retreat ;  the  value  of  three  millions 
(£125,000)  in  naval  supplies;  six  ships  of  the  line, 
completely  equipped  ;  forty  paintings,  at  the  choice  of 
his  commissioners  ;  the  most  precious  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  St.  Mark  ;  and  the  four  famous  horses 
and  two  lions  brought  from  Constantinople*. 
„     1  ,.     .  After  the  establishment  of  other  independent  re- 

Revolution  in  .  .  t        t  r  n         n      ^  • 

Genoa.  publics   ui  Italy,  and   the  tall  or  the  aristocracy  of 

Venice,  a  change  in  Genoa  was  naturally  to  be  fore- 
seenf .  The  first  movement  proceeded  from  a  body 
calling  themselves  the  Morandi  Club,  who  were  aided 
and  excited  by  agents  from  Paris  :  they  required  the 
abolition  of  aristocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  liber- 
ty. The  Doge  was  not  disinclined  to  comply  ;  but  the 
officers  of  state,  the  clergy,  and  the  lower  class,  resisted 
the  change.     Ten  thousand  of  them  obtained  arms, 

May  23.  and  proclaimed  violent  hostility  against  the  Jacobins 

and  the  French,  whom  they  maltreated,  imj)risoned, 
and  plundered.  Apprized  of  this  proceeding,  Bona- 
parte sent  his  mandate,  by  his  aid-de-camp,  Lavalette, 
for  delivering  up  all  the  French  who  had  been  arrested, 
disarming  the  colliers  and  porters,  and  arresting  the 

•  In  relating  these  transactions,  beside  the  Histories  by  Thiers  and  Lacr^- 
telle,  the  Annual  Register,  and  other  periodical  publications,  I  have  had  refer- 
ence to  Hinckley's  Account  of  the  Fall  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  Memoires 
d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  iv.  p.  218  et  seqq. ;  and  for  Bonaparte's  own  account 
of  them,  to  Las  Cases,  pt.  iv.  p.  27,  and  Montholon,  vol.  v.  p.  410. 

t  CEuvres  de  Napoleon,  tome  i.  p.  .394. 
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inquisitors ;  making  the  patricians  responsible  for  the       ^ciV 

lives,  and  all  the  magazines  and  effects  of  the  republic  J 

for  the  property,  of  the  French  in  custody.  The  ter-  1797. 
rified  senate  signed  a  convention,  establishing,  under  J""^  6. 
the  authority  and  with  the  approbation  of  Bonaparte, 
a  provisional  government.  The  populace,  who  had 
manifested  so  strong  a  devotion  to  the  old  system, 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  infected  with  a  delirium  of  joy. 
A  national  guard  was  enrolled ;  the  statues  of  Doria 
were  dashed  in  pieces,  and  the  golden  book,  the  record 
of  their  government,  was  publicly  burnt,  and,  after 
some  intrigues  and  unimportant  commotions,  Genoa 
received  a  new  form  of  political  existence,  and  was  de- 
nominated the  Ligurian  Republic.  Such  was  the 
reward  which  France  bestowed  on  a  government  al- 
ways devoted  to  her  interest.  The  ports  of  Genoa 
had  always  been  open  to  the  French  cruisers  ;  she  had 
protected  the  supply  of  provisions  during  her  distress  ; 
in  her  pretended  neutrality,  she  had  been  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  France,  and  sustained  it  with  secret 
aids ;  without  remonstrance,  she  saw  her  territory 
occupied  by  French  troops ;  at  the  first  requisition,  she 
had  excluded  the  English  from  her  ports,  dismissed 
the  imperial  ambassador,  paid  a  subsidy  of  four  mil- 
lions, and  furnished  supplies  of  every  kind.  Such  a 
state  might  have  hoped  to  be  spared  from  the  revo- 
lutionary tempest ;  but  an  aristocratic  senate  could 
not,  by  any  submissions  and  sacrifices,  retard  for  an 
instant  the  destiny  prepared  for  her*. 

Another  republic  was  yet  to  be  formed,  by  the  p^f^^jpj"^ 
fusion  of  that  which  had  previously  received  the  name 
of  Cispadane,  and  one  of  more  recent  origin,  called  the 
Transpadane.  These  states  were  situate,  as  their 
names  denote,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Po  : 
each  had  its  separate  government ;  and  the  force  of 
long-established  opinion  rendered  them  adverse  to  an 

*  This  last  p;iraf;raph  is  taken  from  the  Meinoires  d'nii  Homme  d'Etat,  tome 
iv.  p.  355,  Avlicre,  and  in  those  immcdialoly  folltAving,  will  be  found  a  clear  and 
well-combined  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction.  In  ihe  previous  outline,  I 
hav(>  principally  followed  Bonaparte's  own  account ;  Montholon,  tome  iv.  p. 146; 
and  his  leliers  and  dispatches,  tEuvres  dc  Napoleon,  tome  i.  pp.  391,  39(3,  and 
413  to  119. 
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union  ;  but  Bonaparte  considering  it  necessary  to  the 
views  of  France,  his  emissaries  flattered  the  people 
with  a  notion  that  it  was  intended  to  unite  all  Italy 
under  one  government.  To  be  called  the  Italian  Re- 
public would  best  have  pleased  the  people  ;  but  as,  in 
that  case,  E,ome  must  have  been  their  capital,  and 
affairs  did  not  yet  admit  of  such  a  change,  they  were 
denominated  the  Cisalpine*.  To  these  new  republics 
constitutions  were  given,  after  the  most  recent  Paris 
fashion;  an  executive  and  two  deliberative  bodies. 
Bonaparte  Avas  desirous  of  giving  to  the  last-created 
state  a  different  form  of  constitution  ;  but,  being  re- 
strained by  the  Directory,  he  contented  himself  with 
nominating  four  out  of  five  members  of  the  Cisalpine 
government,  which  was  formally  installed  at  Milanf. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  proceeding  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Republic;  in  the  course  of  which, 
Bonaparte,  as  plenipotentiary  for  his  nation,  shewed 
most  conspicuously  his  lofty  and  his  degrading  cha- 
racteristics. His  sagacity  prevented  him  from  being 
allured  or  duped  by  any  acts  or  professions  of  his  op- 
jDonents  :  he  saw  their  difficulties,  and  was  not  unsus- 
ceptible of  his  own ;  he  knew  the  strength  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  hazards  of  his  position  too  well, 
precipitately  to  hurry  on  a  renewal  of  hostilities  ;  but, 
conscious  of  his  own  powers,  and  confident  in  the 
bravery  and  attachment  of  his  army,  he  would  make 
no  ill-considered  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace.  To 
the  Austrian  ministers  he  was  courteous  and  consider- 
ate in  his  demeanour,  but  peremptory  and  inflexible  on 
all  points  which  he  considered  material  to  the  advan- 
tage of  France;  while  he  considered  himself,  as  a 
general,  bound  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  govern- 
ment so  long  only  as  they  seemed  reasonable  and  likely 
to  succeed, — as  a  negotiator,  he  held  himself  neither 
obliged  to  execute  instructions  which  were  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  nor  to  renounce  his  mission, 
which  with  equal  certainty  would  have  produced  that 
event;}:.     But  with  respect  to  people  that  had  yielded 

*  Moiitholon.  vol.  iv.  p.  179. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  192  ;   Homme  d'Etat,  tome  vi.  p.  173, 

t  Montholon,  vol.  iv.  p.  239. 
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to,  or  confided  in  liim,  he  shewed  an  utter  want  of      '-^^.j^- 
feelmg,  justice,  and  honour.     In  violation  of  all  trea- 


ties, and  in  utter  contempt  of  good  faith,  they  were  1797. 
sacrificed,  transferred,  revolutionized,  or  plundered,  at 
the  discretion  of  their  pretended  friends,  but  real 
oppressors. 

Authorized  to  act  for  the  Emperor,  the  IMarquis  De  Treaty  of 
Gallo  and  Count  Meerfeldt  agreed  with  Bonaparte  and  ^^"I'^beiio. 
General  Clarke  at    a  meeting  at  Montebello,  that  a 
definitive   treaty,    to   be  framed  with  the    Emperor,  ^^'^^  ^'  ^^" 
in  that  quality,  and  that  of  King  only,  should  be  con- 
cluded, and  ratified  by  both  governments,  before  the 
opening  of  any  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  the   em- 
pire, and  in  the  mean  time,  the  articles  to  be  entirely 
secret.     For  the  settlement  of  peace  with  the  empire, 
negotiations  were   to  be  held  on  the  first  of  July,   to 
which  no  foreign  power  was  to  be  admitted,  unless 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  would  become  their 
mediator,  or  it  should  be  so  stipulated  in  a  definitive 
treaty. 

Notwithstanding  these  arrangements,  great  obsta-  Feelings  in 
cles  to  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  final  arrangement  ^'*'''"'"'y- 
arose.  The  timid  politicians  of  Vienna,  who,  in  their 
moments  of  alarm,  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
honour  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  for  the  sake 
of  temporary  ease  and  delusive  safety,  were  struck 
with  shame  and  remorse  when  they  saw  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  the  hereditary  states,  their  firm  rejection 
of  the  blandishments,  and  resolute  resistance  of  the 
arms,  of  France.  The  Emperor  himself  was  conscious 
that  he  had  not  adequately  encouraged  and  sustained 
the  noble  spirit  of  his  people ;  yet  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  recede,  and  his  plenipotentiaries  duly  at- 
tended at  Campo  Formio,  the  place  appointed. 

In  France,  many  circumstances,  arising  alike  out  state  of 
of  political  difficulties  and    the   personal   views   and  ^''"'^"^^• 
characters  of  the  members  of  government,  occasioned 
obstacles  to   the   attainment  of  a  speedy  peace.      The 
country  at  large  desired  it ;  but  any  gleam  of  military 
success  was  sufiicient  to   re-animate  their  enthusiasm 
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^cii^       for  war.     The  directors  held  adverse  opinions ;  Carnot 

'         and  Letourneur  being  desirous  of  terminating  hostiH- 

1797.  ties,  while  their  colleagues  were  more  solicitous  for 
their  duration.  It  was,  probably,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
sway  of  these  parties,  that  the  commencement  of  ope- 
rations on  the  Rhine  was  delayed  until  the  army  of 
Italy  had  achieved  so  much  ;  and,  probably,  owing  to  a 
temporary  ascendancy  of  the  war-favouring  party, 
that  lioche,  superseding  Beurnonville  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre,  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Nieuweid,  and  gained  some  advantages ;  Moreau  made 
a  similar  exertion,  but  the  operations  had  been  long- 
delayed,  and  the  intelligence  of  them  did  not  reach 
Bonaparte  until  two  days  after  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Leoben,  which  rendered  them  utterly  useless. 
A  definitive  treaty  was  still  postponed,  principally 
through  the  state  of  the  French  republic,  the  intrigues 
of  its  rulers,  the  plots  of  their  opponents,  and  attempts 
which,  although  not  attended  with  bloodshed,  brought 
about  a  new  revolution.  The  directors,  equally  ex- 
posed to  hatred  and  contempt,  found  their  rule  beset 
with  difficulties  which  they  had  neither  sufficient 
vigour  or  talent  to  surmount  by  any  means  which  the 
constitution  placed  legally  within  their  power.  All 
the  funds,  which  by  the  plunder  of  those  whom  they 
conquered  or  betrayed,  or  which  tyrannical  extortion 
could  wring  from  the  people  of  France,  were  dissipated, 
through  a  system  void  of  economy  and  justice,  and 
distinguished  alike  by  rapacity  in  the  directors,  and 
profligate  peculation  in  their  subordinates.  National 
honour  was  unknown,  except  in  the  field ;  and  conse- 
quently the  public  mind  was  unfitted  for  any  but  a 
military  rule,  which  no  one  of  the  directors  was  capable 
of  exercising ;  and  yet,  while  they  foresaw  that  they 
must,  in  process  of  time,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  army, 
they  were  jealous  and  afraid  of  every  one  of  their 
generals ;  apprehensive  that  each  of  them,  if  he  acquired 
importance,  might  claim  ascendancy  as  its  necessary 
sequel,  or,  if  incapable  of  assuming  it  in  his  own  person, 
might,  by  lending  his  aid  to  a  favoured  individual  of 
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their  body,  assure  to  him  the  supreme  rule,  dismissing       ^"if^" 

the  otliers  entirely,  or  reducing  them  to  a  mere  nomi- 

nal  rank.  iror. 

They  were  sensible  that  a  wish  for  the  restoration  Progress  of 
of  royalty,  either  in  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  ^^'^^  ^''™* 
or   in  a  member   of  the  Orleans  family,  was  widely 
diffused,  and  daily  gaining  strength  in  France.     Not 
unacquainted  with  the  feelings  of  Pichegru  on  this 
subject,  they  had  endeavoured  to  remove  him  by  the 
offer  of  an  embassy  to  Sweden  ;  but  this  he  had  re- 
fused.     Royalist  clubs,  formed  in  Paris  and  all  the 
departments,  aided  by  great  exertions  of  the    press, 
in  the  daily    publication     of   newspapers    and    pam- 
phlets, had  so  much  effect,  that,  on  the  renewal   of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  by  the  change  of  one- 
third    of   their    members,    the   dreaded  party  had  a 
decided   preference ;    Pichegru  was  returned  as  one, 
and,  on  the  first  sitting  of  the  council,  elected  president. 
Barthelemy  had  been  elected  a  director,  in  the  place 
!  of   Lctourneur :     he  and  Carnot  formed  a   minority 
j  against  Barras,  Rewbell,  and  La  Reveilliere ;  if  not 
j  exactly  royalists,  distaste  to  their  colleagues  occasioned 
!  a  mode  of  conduct  and  a  party  co-operation  which 
'  afforded  their  adversaries  the  means  of  accusing  them 
!  of  sentiments  favourable  to  regal  power. 

I        By  the  constitution,  troops  were  not  permitted  to  Tioopsap- 
;  be  drawn  nearer  than  twelve  leagues  to  the  metropolis  ;  ^'"'^'^  ^  ^'^"''* 
1  but  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
I  the  evasive  conduct  of  the  Directory,  and  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  public  mind,  made  it  obvious  that  a  re- 
course to  the  military  must  become  inevitable,  and  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  felt  to  know  on  which  side  they 
would  declare.     So  far  as  the  solution  of  this  question  Conduct  of 
depended    on    Bonaparte,  he    speedily     and   unequi-  Bonaparte, 
vocally    put  it  out  of  doubt.    On   the  anniversary  of 
the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  j^^,  ^^ 
at  Milan,   reminding  his  troops  that  they  owed  them- 
selves entirely   to   the  republic,    to   the  happiness  of 
thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen.     "  Soldiers,"    he  pro- 
ceeded, "  the  country  can  never  be  exposed   to  real 
"  dangers.     The  same  men  who  have  enabled  her  to 
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CHAP       "  triumph  over  the  coaUtion  of  all  Europe  are  here. 

'         "  Mountains  separate  us  from  France  ;  you  will  pass 

\T97.  "  them  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle's  flight,  to  sup- 
"  port  the  constitution,  defend  Hberty,  and  protect 
"  the  government  and  the  republicans.  The  instant 
"  the  royalists  appear,  they  will  cease  to  live.  Let 
"  us  swear  implacable  war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
"  republic  and  the  constitution  of  the  year  Three  :'| 
and  an  oath  was  taken  accordingly. 

,g^j^  His   dispatch   to  the  Directory  was  in  the  same 

spirit  of  firmness,  but  more  explicit  as  to  measures.1 
"  Danger,"  he  said,  "  daily  increases  upon  you,  am 
"  it  is  time  you  should  come  to  a  decision :  by  one  well- 
"  timed  effort  you  may  save  the  Republic,  with  two 
"  hundred  thousand  lives,  which  are  inseparable  from 
"  its  lot,  and  conclude  a  peace  in  four-and-twenty 
"  hours.  Arrest  the  emigrants ;  destroy  the  influence 
"  of  foreigners;  if  you  want  strength,  call  in  the 
"  armies  to  your  aid,  and  crush  the  presses  of  the 
"  journals  paid  by  England,  which  are  more  blood- 
"  thirsty  than  ever  was  that  of  Marat.  If  there  are  no 
"  means,"  he  added,  "  to  terminate  the  woes  of  the 
"  country,  to  put  an  end  to  murders,  and  to  the  influence 
"  of  royalists,  I  solicit  my  discharge*." 

Of  Ho(  he.  Hoche,  whose  conduct  had  been  exposed  to  severe 

animadversion  in  the  Council,  formed  a  strict  alliance 
with  Bonaparte,  and  was  besides  inspired  with  a  strong 
personal  hatred  of  Pichegru.  Twelve  thousand  of  his 
troops,  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  were  marched  to 
Paris,  under  pretext  of  a  new  expedition  against  Ire- 
landf.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  remonstrating 
against  this  unconstitutional  proceeding,  their  intima-  ! 
tion  was  met,  at  first,  with  a  flimsy  evasion,  afterward 

22nd.  with  haughty  indifference.     Although  sensible  of  an ; 

Feebleness  of    imminent  crisis,  in  which  the  struggle  would  be,  not  I 

party.'  for  ascendaucy  alone,  but  for  existence,   the  opposition 

party  displayed  neither  foresight  nor  vigour;  their 
operations  were  confined  to  declamations  and  publica- 
tions, which  were  little  heeded  by  the  majority  of  the 

*  CEiivres  de  Napoleon,  tome  i.  p.  451,  2,  3. 
t  Laeretelle,  tome  xiv.  p.  08. 
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people;  and  resolutions  and  regulations  which  would       *^cu^ 
only  be  attended  to  when  supported  by  an  adequate 


and  determined  force.  Their  adversaries  diminished  1797. 
their  credit  and  authority  by  stigmatizing  them  as 
royahsts  ;  a  charge  which  they  denied,  and  they  made 
a  vehement  declaration  on  the  subject,  on  the  festival 
established  to  celebrate  the  overthrow  of  monarchy.  "^^* 
Thus  the  contest  lingered  for  several  weeks :  assiu'ed  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  army  of  Italy,  by  addresses  from 
many  of  its  divisions,  the  directors  caused  a  large  por- 
tion of  Hoche's  army  to  assemble  at  Rheims ;  and  by 
other  indications,  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  shewed 
their  determination  to  bring  on  a  crisis.  On  the  other 
side,  the  clear  apprehension  of  danger  produced  no 
worthy  determination.  Unlike  those  proud  patriots  wlio 
would  resolutely  advance  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  which 
they  deemed  beneficial  to  their  country;  inferior  even  to 
those  desperate  and  daring  conspirators,  who  fearlessly 
present  their  persons  to  defy  the  stroke  of  power  in- 
censed by  their  own  proceedings ;  these  men  announced 
by  anticipation  the  failure  of  their  own  projects,  and 
sought  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  ignominious  safety  ; 
some  provided  themselves  with  passports,  and  others 
planned  means  of  concealment  or  escape.  The  two 
councils  had  received  from  Trongon  du  Coudray  and 
Thibaudeau  reports  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  cen-  '^^'^• 
suring  as  unconstitutional  the  conduct  of  the  Direc- 
tory, and  their  profuse  expenditure ;  recommending 
general  reconciliation  ;  disapproving  the  oath  adminis- 
tered by  Bonaparte  to  his  army,  and  suggesting  two 
laws  for  the  prosecution  of  those  who  formed  plots 
against  the  legislative  body,  the  executive  Directory, 
or  any  of  their  component  members;  and  restraining 
the  military  from  deliberative  or  collective  acts. 

Before  the  report  of  Thibaudeau  was  taken  into 
consideration,  the  Directory  executed  their  plan  for 
annihilating  all  adverse  prerogatives.  It  had  been 
intended  that  Iloche  should  lead  the  troops  wliich 
were  collected  ;  but  difficulties  intervening,  and  Bona- 
parte being  too  much  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  to 
act  in  Paris,  the  command  was,  by  his  direction,  in- 
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trusted  to  Augeieau,  a  general  of  iiide  and  ruffianly 
character,  distinguished  by  an  ignorant  republicanism, 
but  devoid  of  all  political  capacity.  Carnot  and  Bar- 
thelemy,  already  apprized  that  a  grand  commotion  was 
to  take  place,  attended,  for  the  last  time,  a  sitting  of 
the  Directory,  where  the  proceedings  left  no  doubt  of 
the  immediate  approach  of  violence.  Carnot,  with 
great  difficulty,  made  his  escape,  and  reached  a  fo- 
reign country  ;  but  Barras,  enraged  at  his  flight,  went 
with  a  party  of  guards,  and  himself  arrested  Bar- 
thelemy. 

On  the  following  day,  General  Ramel,  commander 
of  the  legislative  body  guard,  announced  an  order  he 
had  received  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  attend 
the  minister  at  war,  and  that  several  columns  of  troops 
were  entering  the  city.  To  the  military  force  thus 
employed,  a  feeble  and  unavailing  resistance  was 
made.  A  considerable  number  of  members,  having 
assembled  at  private  houses,  sallied  forth  in  their  scarfs, 
and  attempted  to  gain  the  entrance  of  their  halls,  but 
were  thrice  repulsed  by  the  military ;  while  the  minor- 
ity of  each  legislative  body  met  at  a  play-house,  called 
Odeon,  and  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  made  laws  suited  to  the  views  of  the  trium- 
virate. They  had  prepared  proclamations,  declaring 
the  existence  of  a  plot  to  re-establish  royalty,  and 
directing  that  every  individual  who  should  be  found 
demanding  a  king,  the  constitution  of  1793,  or  pro- 


claiming the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  be  instantly 
shot,  according  to  law.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
sitting  on  the  stage  at  the  Odeon,  while  the  boxes 
were  filled  with  people  instructed  to  applaud,  formed 
a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Syeyes,  Poulain- 
Grandpre,  Villiers,  Chazal,  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe ; 
voted  thanks  to  the  Directory  for  saving  the  country ; 
and  empowered  them  to  permit  the  entrance  within  the 
constitutional  circle  of  as  many  troops  as  they  should 
deem  necessary  for  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the 
republic  against  royalism  and  anarchy.  Reports  were 
fabricated,  explaining  and  justifying  these  proceedings, 
and  laws  passed  annulling  the  elections  in  forty-nine 
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departments,  and  ordering  the  deportation  of  forty  mem-       ^^f '^^ 

bers  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  including  Gene- ' 

rals  Pichegru  and  Willot,  Dumolard,  Boissy-d'Anglas,  1797. 
Henry  Lariviere,  Camille  Jourdan,  and  Pastoret ;  ele- 
ven of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  among  whom  were 
Barbe-Marbois,  Lafond-Ladebat,  and  Troneon  du 
Coudray.  Carnot  and  Barthelemy  were  included  in 
the  list,  as  were  Brothier,  Lavilleheurnois,  Duverne  de 
Presle,  and  Eamel.  The  fate  of  all  these  victims  was 
rendered  additionally  cruel  by  the  sequestration  of 
their  property,  till  accounts  should  be  received  of  their 
arrival  at  a  place  to  be  appointed  by  the  Directory; 
which  prevented  them  from  procuring  even  the  most 
common  necessaries  for  their  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion in  the  voyage  they  were  afterwards  doomed  to 
make.  Laws  of  the  greatest  severity  were  enacted 
against  emigrants  and  their  relations  ;  a  new  oath  was 
imposed  of  hatred  to  royalty  and  anarchy,  and  attach- 
ment and  fidelity  to  the  republic  and  the  constitution 
of  the  year  three.  All  journals,  periodical  papers,  and 
the  presses  for  printing  them,  were  put  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  police  for  a  year ;  the  late  laws  for  re- 
organizing the  national  guard  were  abrogated ;  and 
the  Directory  were  invested  with  the  power  of  declaring 
any  commune  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  their  exultation, 
the  triumphant  Directors  shewed  a  total  disregard  of 
decency  and  humanity.  Barthelemy  and  the  impri- 
soned deputies  were  removed  from  the  Temple  in  cages 
of  iron,  mounted  on  carriages,  such  as  are  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  triumvirate,  anxious 
to  enjoy  the  brutal  and  cowardly  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating their  fallen  adversaries,  caused  the  cars  to  pass 
before  the  Luxembourg ;  and  the  walls  of  that  palace 
re-echoed  with  mirthful  plaudits  which  would  have 
disgraced  a  horde  of  unenhghtened  savages.  Seven- 
teen of  the  victims  were  transported  to  Guiana,  with 
circumstances  of  great  harshness  and  cruelty;  and  the 
Directors,  to  secure  their  power,  ordered  at  once  the 
suppression  of  twenty-two  newspapers.  Before  this 
event,  some  changes  in  the  administration  had  taken 
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CHAP.       place,  the  most  material  of  which  was    the  appoint- 

'_ ment  of  M.  Talleyrand  to  the  office  of  foreign  affairs ; 

1797.        the  places  of  the  two  expelled  directors  were  filled  by 
Merlin  and  Francois  de  Neufchateau*. 

♦  From  the  day  in  their  calendar  on  which  this  change  was  completed,  it 
is  called  la  Revolution  du  Dix-huit  Fructidor.  The  events,  with  many  more 
particulars  than  arc  above  detailed,  but  with  no  material  variance,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  historical  and  periodical  works.  Also  in  an  anonymous  work,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  Hamburg,  1799,  entitled  Dix-huit  Fructidor,  ses  Causes  et  Effets. 
La  Vallee,  tome  iii.  p.  86,  and  pamphlets  by  some  of  the  sufferers,  entitled  Car- 
not's  Reply  to  Bailleul,  Ramel's  Narrative,  Secret  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
of  Fructilor,  and  the  Narrative  of  J.  J.  Job  Aime  ;  all  printed  in  French,  trans- 
lated and  republished  in  London. 
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CHAPTER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THREE. 

1797—1798. 

Negotiation  for  Peace. — Letter  of  Lord  Grenville. — Answer. 
Lord  Malmesbury  goes  to  Lisle. — Progress  of  the  negotia- 
tion.— French  plenipotentiaries  changed.—  Lord  Malmes- 
bury dismissed. — Victory  of  Admiral  Duncan. — Mutinies. 
The  Hermione. — Blockade  of  Cadiz. — Attempt  on  Santa 
Cruz. — Its  ill  success. — Nelson  wounded.—  His  left  arm 
amputated. — Just  tributes  to  him. — Progress  of  negotiation 
between  the  Emperor  and  France. — Views  of  Bonaparte. — 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. — Death  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Policy  of  Bonaparte. — New  Republics. — Congress  of  Ras- 
tadt. — Conduct  of  Bonaparte. — His  progress  to  Rastadt. — 
He  is  recalled  to  Paris. — His  reception  at  the  Luxembourg. 
Army  of  England  formed. — ^Proclamation.  —  Bonaparte's 
opinions. — Hostility  against  the  Pope. — Illness  of  the  Pope. 
— Artifices  and  violences  of  the  French.  —  Revolution 
planned. — Conflict. — Duphot  killed. — Revolution  effected. 
Conduct  and  treatment  of  the  Pope. — Rapacity  of  the 
French. — Wanton  destruction. — Events  in  the  West  Indies. 
St.  Domingo. — Canada. 

When  the  signatures  of  preliminaries  between  the 
P^mperor  and  France  appeared  to  offer  an  opportunity       cm. 

and  present  facilities  for  the  renewal  of  pacific  nego-  

tiations,  Lord  Grenville  wrote  to  the  French  minister  j^  ^^'^.^l- 
for  foreign  affairs,  suggesting  that,  from  the  removal  of  for  peace. 
obstacles,  and  the  state  of  the  interests  to  be  treated  of  Letter  of  Lord 
being  less  extensive  and  complicated  than  they  had  ^renviiie. 
been,  the  time  was  favourable  to  a  negotiation.     An  4th. 
immediate  answer  from  M.  Delacroix  announced  the  ^"^wer. 
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eagerness  of  his  government  to  receive  overtures,  and 
to  establish  peace. 

If  this  fair  beginning  ever  generated  a  hope  of  final 
arrangement,  the  expectation  was  diminished  by  all 
subsequent  proceedings.  From  the  first  moment  of 
the  negotiation,  insults  and  evasions  succeeded  each 
other,  proving  that  a  specious  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  other  powers,  and  the  necessity  of  temporizing, 
created  by  their  own  internal  state,  were  the  real  and 
only  motives  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  enemy. 
Lisle  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
plenipotentiaries,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  commu- 
nication by  telegraph,  and  its  intermediate  position 
between  the  capitals  of  the  two  countries.  Apassport  was 
transmitted  for  a  person  "  furnished  with  the  full  powers 
"  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  concluding  and  signing 
"  a  definitive  and  separate  treaty  of  peace."  Some 
objections  were  made  to  this  unusual  mode  of  defining 
by  anticipation  the  powers  and  objects  of  the  negotia- 
tion ;  but,  in  admitting  it,  the  King  reserved  to  himself 
to  agree  to  a  preliminary  or  definitive  treaty  as  circum- 
stances might  require ;  and  to  make  such  stipulations 
as  might  be  necessary  for  his  ally  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal; while,  on  the  other  hand,  attention  would  be 
paid  to  any  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  Spain  or 
Holland;  and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  designated  as 
the  intended  plenipotentiary.  In  answer,  the  French 
minister  observed  that  a  diff'erent  choice  would  have 
appeared  to  the  Directory  to  augur  more  favourably  for 
the  speedy  conclusion  of  peace ;  and  intimated  a  desire 
that  couriers  should  not  be  sent  too  frequently,  as  that 
had  occasioned  the  rupture  of  the  former  negotiation. 
On  these  points.  Lord  Grenville  only  observed  that  the 
first  did  not  require  any  answer,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  the  rupture  of  the  last  nego- 
tiation being  known  to  all  Europe,  the  British  govern- 
ment did  not  then  think  it  necessary  to  recall  them 
to  recollection. 

On  his  arrival  at  Lisle,  Lord  Malmesbury  found 
Letourneur  de  la  INIanche,  the  late  member  of  the  Di- 
rectory, xidmiral  Pleville  le  Pelley,  and  M.  Maret,  for- 
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merlv  ambassador  at  Naples.     At  their  second  inter-      ^:^,^,^' 

view,  his  lordship  delivered  a  projet,  in  twenty  articles.  

Antecedent  treaties,  from  that  of  Nimeguen  in  1678,        i7or. 
to  that  of  Versailles  in  1783,  were  to  form  the  basis  of  prJjLpgg'of 
the  arrangement;  and  a  restitution  of  all  territories  thenegotia- 
taken  during  the  war  was  to  be  made  to  France  and 
her  allies,  except  only  the  island  of  Trinidad,  then  re- 
cently captured  from  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  some  stipulations  favourable  to  the  Stadt- 
holder  were  also  introduced. 

Fair  and  liberal  as  this  proposal  was,  the  answer  of 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  cast  all  hopes  of  arrange-  i^^'^- 
ment  to  a  very  remote  distance.  They  peremptorily 
required  the  renunciation  of  the  title  of  King  of 
France,  borne  by  his  Britannic  Majesty  ;  not  merely  of 
the  rights  pretended  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  for- 
mally of  the  title  itself,  as  it  would  imply  the  existence 
in  France  of  an  order  of  things  which  had  been  abo- 
lished: this  proposition  was  not  afterward  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation.  The  second  demand 
was,  the  restitution  of  the  vessels  taken  or  destroyed  at 
Toulon,  or  an  equivalent ;  and  the  third,  a  renuncia- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  of  the  mort- 
gage on  Belgium. 

In  their  first  meeting  after  the  exchange  of  these  ,3^^^ 
papers,  the  French  ministers  objected  to  the  re-cstab- 
lishmcnt  of  old  treaties,  which,  being  signed  when 
France  was  a  monarchy,  any  retrospect  to  those  times 
implied  a  censure  on  their  present  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  they  alluded  also  to  the  convention  of  Pilnitz. 
In  a  note  delivered  speedily  afterward,  they  declared 
that  the  republic  was  bound  to  vSpain  and  Holland  by 
secret  treaties,  in  which  the  three  powers  guaranteed  ^'^ 
to  each  other  the  territories  possessed  by  each  before 
the  war ;  and  therefore  claimed,  as  an  indespensable 
preliminary  to  negotiation,  the  restitution  of  all  posses- 
sions occupied  by  Great  Britain,  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic.  On  this  pro- 
position. Lord  Malmesbury  made  the  obvious  remark, 
that  if  it  were  required  as  a  preliminary  sine  qua  non,  I6th. 
that  every  thing  the  King  had  conquered  from  all 
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^cifi^        and  each  of  his  enemies  should  be  restored,  and  that 

'        until  this  restoration  was  consented  to,  the  negotiation 

1797.  was  not  even  to  begin,  it  would  not  only  prevent  any 
present  treaty,  but  would  leave  no  room  for  treating  at 
all.  His  Majesty  could  not  accede  to  the  principle 
that  the  treaty  was  to  be  one  of  all  cession  and  no 
compensation. 
2^  ^^-  Entertaining  the  same  views.  Lord  Grenville  wrote 

to  the  ambassador  that  the  natural  step  would  have 
been  to  direct  him  to  terminate  at  once  a  negotiation 
which,  on  the  footing  proposed,  afforded   neither  the 
hope  nor  the  means  of  any  favourable  conclusion.    Mi- 
nisters had,  however,  observed,  that,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  lordship's  conference,  the  president  of  the  French 
mission  had  said  that  it  was  not  intended  to  resist  all 
compensation  for  the  immense  extent  of  restitution  de- 
manded, and  that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  even- 
tually bring  forward  proposals  on  the  subject;  with 
the  view,  therefore,  of  leaving  nothing  untried  which 
could  contribute  to  restore  peace  on  any  suitable  terms, 
his  Majesty  directed  Lord  Malmesbury  to  ask  another 
conference,  at  which,  in  addition  to  his  general  objec- 
tions, he  might  remark,  that  even  if,  contrary  to   all 
reason,  such  a  principle  could  have  been  admitted,  still 
it  could  only  apply  to  public  treaties,  known  to  those 
vvho  agreed  to  be  governed  by  them,  and  not  to  secret 
articles,  undisclosed  even  to    the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries, or  concealed  by  one  of  them  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  others.     On  the  mention  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz, 
Lord  Grenville  observed,  that  it  certainly  would  not 
require  much  argument  to  prove  that  the  renewal  of 
several  treaties  enumerated  by  name  and  date,  and  the 
latest  of  which  was  in  1783,  would  not  imply  a  re- 
newal of  another  supposed   to  be  concluded  in  1791. 
But  the  ambassador  was  ordered  to  explain,  most  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally,  that  if  any  secret  treaty  was, 
in  fact,  entered  into  at  the  interview  at  Pilnitz,  between 
the  late  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  (which,  to  say 
the  least,  was  very  doubtful  in  point  of  fact),  his  Ma- 
jesty was  no  party,  nor  then  included,  nor  had  he  ever 
adopted,  nor  even  been  apprized  of  its  contents.     This 
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explanation,  however,  little  connected  with  the  present 
negotiation,  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  allusion 
which  had  been  made ;  and,  indeed,  on  a  point  on 
which  so  much  misrepresentation  had  prevailed,  it  was 
useful  not  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  stating  the  real 
facts. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  anticipate  that  a  negotiation 
so  commenced  and  conducted  must  terminate  unsuc- 
cessfully. In  vain  Lord  Malmesbury  pressed  for  a 
contre-projet;  and  when  he  remonstrated  against  the 
delays  so  obviously  sought  and  created,  he  received 
frivolous  or  evasive  answers.  The  conduct  of  the 
French  is  easily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  their  government  already  described  ;  the  people  and 
a  majority  of  their  representatives  desirous  of  peace, 
while  a  mere  majority  of  the  directors  and  the  army 
were  adverse  to  any  arrangement,  with  England  at 
least.  An  appearance  of  intending  to  treat  was  kept 
up,  and,  conscious  that  the  blame  of  procrastination 
was  due  to  themselves  alone,  the  directors  sent  a  mes- 
sage, and  some  deputies  argued  upon  it  as  a  fact,  that 
delays  had  proceeded  only  from  their  adversaries,  and 
that  their  eagerness  to  beak  off  the  negotiation  was 
equalled  only  by  their  slowness  to  commence  it.  When 
appealed  to  on  this  subject,  the  answer  of  the  French 
was,  that  the  message  had  only  been  framed  to  stimu^ 
late  the  councils. 

When  the  eighteenth  of  Fructidor  had  established 
the  ascendancy  of  the  non-pacific  party,  Treilhard  and 
Bonnier  d'Alco  were  substituted  for  the  three  original 
plenipotentiaries,  who,  in  retiring,  explicitly  declared 
that  they  could  not  terminate  their  mission  without 
expressing,  to  the  English  ambassador,  the  satisfaction 
they  had  felt  from  the  openness  and  candour  with 
which  he  had  acted  during  the  whole  negotiation,  or 
take  leave  of  him  without  expressing  their  sincere 
personal  regrets  ;  his  conduct  having  given  him  the 
strongest  title  to  their  esteem  and  good  wishes. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  commissioners, 
the  shew  of  negotiation  was  ended.  At  their  first  con- 
ference, tliey  demanded   from   Lord  Malmesbury   an 
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^cin^       explicit  declaration,  to  be  delivered  in  the  course  of  the 

day,  whether  he  had  sufficient  powers  for  restoring,  in 

1797.  the  treaty  which  might  be  concluded,  to  the  French 
republic  and  to  its  allies,  all  the  possessions  which, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  His  lordship  answered  that  he 
had  already,  in  his  conference  with  their  predecessors, 
given  a  full  and  unequivocal  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding,  he  said  he  neither 
could  nor  ought  to  treat  on  any  other  principle  than 
that  of  compensations ;  a  principle  which  had  been 
formally  recognized  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  equally 
just,  honourable,  and  advantageous  to  the  two  powers. 
In  reply,  Messrs.  Treilhard  and  Bonnier  apprized  the 
ambassador  of  a  decree  of  the  Executive  Directory, 
that,  in  case  he  should  declare  himself  not  to  have  the 
necessary  authority  for  agreeing  to  all  the  restitutions 
which  the  laws  and  the  treaties  binding  the  French 
republic  made  indispensable,  he  should  be  ordered 
to  return,  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  to  his  court,  to 
ask  for  sufficient  powers.  To  this,  as  if  in  mockery,  it 
was  added,  that  the  Directory  shewed  in  this  proceed- 
ing nothing  but  an  intention  to  hasten  the  moment 
when  the  negotiation  might  be  followed  up  with  the 
certainty  of  a  speedy  conclusion.  His  lordship  of  course 
demanded  passports  for  himself  and  suite,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country,  cheered  with  the  cordial  approba- 
tion of  his  sovereign  and  his  ministers.  The  French 
ordered  their  plenipotentiaries  still  to  remain  at  Lisle, 
pretending  to  believe  that  Lord  Malmesbury  would 
yet  return,  and  citing  this  proceeding  as  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity*. 

*  From  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament.  A  foreign  writer,  whose  work  I 
have  frequenllj'  cited,  gives  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  insidious  chicane  ex- 
hibited during  this  transaction.  A  few  days  after  the  eighteenth  of  Fructidor, 
Lord  Malmesbury  received  a  note  from  the  Comte  de  Montgaillard,  soliciting  a 
private  interview,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  at  an  appointed  place  on  the  ramparts. 
The  Coimt  was  not  unknown  by  character.  In  1794,  he  had  fled  from  the  reign 
of  terror  to  London,  but  had  been  expelled  under  the  Alien  Act.  As  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  he  had  mixed  himself  up  in  the  negotiation 
with  Pichegru  ;  but  his  conduct  was,  in  that  matter,  not  exempt  from  suspicion. 
When  Lord  Malmesbury  saw  him  on  the  ramparts,  he  pointed  out  the  danger  he 
incurred  of  being  shot,  and  advised  him  instantly  to  escape.  Not  alarmed  at  a 
danger,  which,  most  probably,  he  had  no  occasion  to  fear,  the  Count  gave  a  narra- 
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During   the   time   occupied    in    negotiation,    the       ^q^^' 

French  were  anxiously  pursuing  their  project  of  gain-  ' 

ing  the  mastership  of  the  Channel,  by  the  union  of        1797. 
their  fleet  with  those  of  their  allies,  one  portion  of  JJi^l^'^JJi*^^ 
which  had  already  been  frustrated  by  Lord  St.  Vincent.  Duncan. 
A  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  proper  num- 
ber of  frigates,  under  Admiral  De  Winter,  collected 
in  the  Texel,  and  destined  to  convey  fifteen  thousand  .  ,      ,  . 

•  T       rr  1    •        x      1         1  1  July  ami  Aug. 

troops  to  assist  the  disaftected  m  Ireland,  to  whom 
notice  of  their  progress  was  regularly  transmitted,  had 
been  watched  throughout  the  summer  by  Admiral 
Duncan.  In  the  unhappy  and  disgraceful  period  of 
the  mutiny,  he  was  left  with  only  two  ships  of  the 
line;  but,  by  judicious  signals,  he  led  the  enemy  into 
a  belief  that  his  force  was  undiminished.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  mariners  to  their  duty,  he  was  rejoined  by 
his  absent  vessels ;  but  want  of  provisions  obliged  him, 
in  the  autumn,  to  retire  into  Yarmouth.  De  Winter, 
who  had  been  urged  by  repeated  messages  from  the 
French  and  from  his  own  government,  considering  this 
a  favourable  opportunity,  put  to  sea,  hoping  merely  to  October  9. 
gain  the  port  of  Brest,  and  leaving  on  shore  the  force 
intended  for  Ireland.  Duncan  had  revictuallcd  his 
fleet,  and  saw  with  joy  the  signal  made  by  Captain 
TroUope,  whom  he  had  left  with  a  small  squadron  of 
observation,  that  the  Dutch  were  at  sea.  Anxious  to 
prevent  them  from  regaining  their  port,  he  executed 
the  bold  and  masterly  manoeuvre  of  placing  himself 
between  them  and  a  lee  shore,  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing on  a  general  engagement.  In  force,  there  was  not  nth. 
much  numerical  disparity  ;  but  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  commanders  of  both 
fleets  were  men  of  great  skill  and  experience ;  the 
vessels  well  equipped;  and  the  crews  brave  and  da- 
tive of  the  late  events  in  Paris.  The  persons  to  be  transported,  he  said,  were  to 
be  embarked  at  Ilochefort,  in  a  vessel  that  was  M-ell  known  ;  and  if  his  lordship 
would  write  to  bis  government  to  order  three  or  four  frigates  to  sail  to  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  France,  the  parties  might  be  intercepted  and  rescued,  .and  the  event 
would  cause  a  great  commotion  in  the  country.  The  ambassador's  experience 
and  judgment  could  not  be  deluded  by  this  sliallow  contrivance;  he  refused  com- 
pliance, and  firmly,  though  politely,  dismissed  the  intriguer  from  his  presence. 
Had  he  listened  to  his  proposal,  he  bad  no  doubt  that  bis  messenger  would  have 
lieen  intercepted,  and  his  letter  seize(l  and  jmblishcd,  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
disrepute  on  hiai  and  bis  government.     Homme  d'Etal,,  tome  v.  p.  108. 
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termined.  After  a  sanguinary  contest  of  four  hours, 
the  Dutch  had  the  mortification  to  see  eight  sail  of  the 
Une,  two  vessels  of  fifty-six,  and  a  frigate  of  forty-four 
guns,  remaining  prizes  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Admiral  De  Winter,  who  surrendered  only  after  his 
ship,  the  Vryheid,  was  reduced  almost  to  a  wreck, 
gave  up  his  sword  to  the  British  commander;  and 
Vice  Admiral  Rcyntjies,  mortally  wounded,  surren- 
dered to  Admiral  Onslow ;  they  experienced  the  ge- 
nerous politeness  which  the  brave  never  withhold  from 
the  unfortunate*. 

If  the  French  entertained  hopes  of  success  against 
our  navy,  from  a  belief  in  the  dissemination  of  principles 
of  insubordination  among  the  crews,  they  were  not 
altogether  void  of  foundation ;  and  some  circumstances 
led  to  an  opinion  that  they  had  an  influence  in  causing 
them.  Beside  the  great  and  alarming  display  at  Spit- 
head,  the  Nore,  and  off  the  Texel,  it  appears  that,  in 
various  quarters,  no  less  than  seventy-nine  courts 
martial  were  held,  in  different  ships,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  for  mutiny  and  mutinous  behaviour  ;  some 
on  individuals  singly,  others  on  numbers  in  combina- 
tion. On  board  the  Saint  George,  of  ninety-six  guns, 
one  of  the  fleet  under  Lord  St.  Vincent,  a  dangerous 
mutiny,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  three  condemned 
malefactors,  and  to  seize  the  ship,  was  suppressed  by 
the  intrepidity  of  the  officers ;  and,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  an  outbreak,  attended  with  circumstances 
similar  to  those  at  the  Nore,  was  carried  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  by  almost  all  the  crews  at  the  station ; 
but  it  was  subdued  by  the  threat  of  firing  on  the  ships 
from  the  batteries  with  red-hot  ball.  One  case,  which 
did  not  form  the  subject  of  a  legal  investigation,  is  pe- 
culiarly remarkable.  The  frigate  Hermione  had  re- 
cently sailed  from  Cape  Nicola  Mole,  when  the  crew 
rose,  murdered  their  captain  and  their  officers,  and  ran 


*  Gazettes;  Admiral  De  Winter's  dispatch  to  his  own  government ;  and  all 
the  historical  and  periodical  -works.  See  also  Wolfe  Tone,  vol.  ii.  p.  452,  who 
expresses  severe  censure  against  the  Dutch  government  for  sending  out  their 
fleet  at  that  season,  without  motive  or  object,  and  gives  his  opinion  that  there  was 
direct  treason,  and  that  the  fleet  was  sold  to  Pitt :  an  opinion  of  itself  of  very 
little  value,  unless  it  be  true,  as  he  adds,  that  Barras,  Pleville  le  Pelley,  and  even 
Meyer,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  formed  a  similar  judgment. 
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the  vessel  into  La  Guira,  where  the  Spaniards  rewarded       ^q\^^' 
the  murderers  with  twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  sent 


15lh. 


the  ship  on  a  cruise,  under  their  own  flag,  making  1797. 
William  Farmer,  the  principal  conspirator,  second 
captain,  and  giving  him  the  command  over  most  of  his 
associates  in  murder  and  robbery*. 

After  the  glorious  battle  off  St.  Vincent's,  the  noble  ^[^'j^*'^^  °^ 
commander  most  judiciously  employed  Admiral  Nelson 
to  command  the  inner  division  of  the  fleet  blockading 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz  ;  in  the  course  of  which  service,  May  29. 
he  displayed  his  usual  valour  in  bombarding  the  city, 
and  in  several  actions  with  gun-boats  and  other  vessels.  "^"'-  ^ '"  ^• 
On  such  information  as  led  to  a  belief  that  an  attack   .,,  „„ .  „ 

/VLiciJipi  on 

on  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  Santa  Cruz. 
was  practicable,  and  that,  beside  other  advantages,  a 
large  treasure,  brought  from  Manilla  in  El  Principe 
d'Asturias,  belonging  to  the  Philippine  Company, 
would  be  the  reward  of  the  victor,  Nelson  projected, 
and  Lord  St.  Vincent  acceded  to,  a  plan  for  attacking 
the  town.  He  was  dispatched,  with  three  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  but  unprovided  with  a  body  of 
troops,  which  he  had  represented  as  necessary — a 
thousand  seamen  and  marines  being  deemed  sufficient. 
Regular  operations  were  not  to  be  attempted ;  a  coup- 
de-main  was  the  only  hope ;  and,  in  the  expectation  of 
success,  a  summons  was  framed  requiring  the  surren- 
der of  the  Manilla  ship,  and  promising,  if  that  were 
complied  with,  an  abstinence  from  all  levying  of  con- 
tributions, and  the  utmost  respect  for  the  religion, 
laws,  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Prudent  regu- 
lations were  also  framed  for  the  government  of  the 
crews  and  marines.  The  Spaniards  were  not  in  much 
greater  force  than  was  expected ;  but  the  difficulties 
of  the  coast,  with  a  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
bearings,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  non-execution 
of  some  orders,  and,  above  all,  the  many  circumstances 
which  prevented  the  secrecy  necessary  to  success, 
enabled  the  enemy  to  place  and  employ  their  troops 
to  the  utmost  advantage. 

•  Barrow's  Life  of  Earl  Howe,   p.  321,     Aiiniuil  Urgistcr.  vol.  xxxix.  pp. 
•54.  '55;  vol.xl.p.  '\-2. 
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A  feint  was  made,  as  if  the  heights  were  to  be 
attacked ;  but  the  real  plan  was  to  land  from  several 
divisions  of  boats  at  the  Mole,  and  push  for  the  great 
square,  where  the  several  divisions  were  to  form,  and 
act  as  occasion  might  require.  At  eleven  o'clock,  in 
a  dark  night,  the  boats  advanced  under  most  inaus- 
picious circumstances.  The  commanders  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  coast,  the  wind  unfavourable,  and 
the  surf  running  tremendously  high.  Captain  Trou- 
bridge,  of  the  Culloden,  who  led  one  division,  effected 
a  landing  under  the  batteries  to  the  southward  of  the 
citadel,  while  Captain  Waller,  with  three  or  four 
boats  under  his  command,  landed  at  the  same  instant. 
Many  other  boats  were  obliged  to  put  back,  and  those 
from  which  the  invaders  landed  were  filled  with  water 
and  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  while  the  ammu- 
nition which  the  men  carried  was  spoiled  by  the  water, 
and  the  ladders  to  be  used  in  assailing  the  citadel  were 
all  lost.  At  day-break.  Captain  Troubridge,  with 
eighty  marines,  as  many  pikemen,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men  with  small  arms,  had  advanced  to  the 
great  square,  but  found  himself  unsupported  by  any 
other  body.  However,  incompetent  as  he  was  to  any 
effectual  enterprise,  he  sent  to  summon  the  citadel, 
and,  receiving  no  answer,  was  disposed  to  advance 
even  to  a  hopeless  attempt,  but  found  every  street  of 
the  town  commanded  by  field  pieces,  and  eight  thou- 
sand Spaniards  and  one  hundred  French  approaching 
by  every  avenue.  Thus  encountered,  he  sent  a  flag 
of  truce,  with  proposals  to  retreat,  on  his  troops  being 
allowed  to  re-embark  in  their  own  boats,  if  they  were 
saved,  or  in  others  to  be  supplied  by  the  Spaniards. 
Were  these  terms  granted,  he  would  leave  the  town 
uninjured;  if  not,  he  would  set  it  on  fire  in  every 
quarter  It  was  intimated  that  the  troops  ought  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war;  but  the  British  Captain 
declaring  that,  unless  his  proposition  was  accepted  in 
five  minutes,  he  would  execute  his  threat,  and  also 
attack  the  Spaniards  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the 
governor,  Don  Juan  Antonio  Gutuirrez,  granted  all 
that  was  required. 
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Admiral  Nelson,  aided   by   Captains  Freemantle       ^cln^' 
and  Bowen,  landed  to  storm  the  Mole,  in  which  they 


succeeded  so  far  as  to  spike  the  guns ;  but,  by  a  heavy  1797. 
fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot,  from  the  citadel  and  ^oum"ed. 
the  houses,  were  almost  all  killed  or  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Bowen  was  in  the  former,  Captain  Freemantle  in 
the  latter  predicament.  Nelson  shared  but  little  in 
this  exploit.  At  the  moment  of  putting  his  foot  on 
shore,  his  left  arm  was  shattered  by  a  ball ;  he  was 
immediately  taken  on  board  his  ship  ;  an  amputation  ^J^,[|",^\e™ 
was  unskilfully  performed,  and  his  condition  was  so 
dangerous  and  his  health  so  much  impaired,  that  he 
found  it  necessary,  without  loss  of  time,  to  return  to 
England.  It  is  pleasant  to  terminate  this  narrative  of 
bloodshed  with  an  observation  that  between  these 
brave  parties,  when  the  conflict  of  hostility  had  ceased, 
the  amenities  of  peace  and  mutual  esteem  were  re- 
stored. The  Spaniards  celebrated  a  grand  Te  Deum  27. 
for  their  deliverance  ;  but,  far  from  being  insulted  by 
any  signs  of  brutal  triumph  or  ferocious  exultation, 
the  British  troops  marched  through  the  town  to  their 
re-embarkation  with  their  own  colours  flying,  and 
without  an  ungracious  expression  from  the  Spaniards, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  shewed  eagerness  in  relieving 
their  wants  and  contributing  to  their  comforts.  Nelson, 
whose  spirits  never  failed  in  the  midst  of  his  agonies 
both  of  body  and  mind,  maintained  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  governor,  in  which,  amidst  expressions 
of  generous  esteem  and  consideration,  the  civility  of 
small  presents  was  interchanged  ;  and  the  British  Ad- 
miral, when  retiring  to  Europe,  conveyed  the  dis- 
patches of  the  governor ;  he  put  them  on  shore  at 
Cadiz,  and  so  was  actually  the  first  to  make  the  court 
of  his  enemy  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  defeat. 

In  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  our  loss  in  this 
attempt  was  returned  at  two  hundred  and  fifty -one 
men ;  and  however  the  nation  might  regret  the  failure 
of  hopes  and  the  sacrifice  of  lives,  no  feeling  but  of 
admiration  and  regard  prevailed  in  the  public  mind 
with  respect  to  Admiral  Nelson.      The  Earl  of  St. 
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May  '26. 


1 


Vincent  spoke  of  him,  in  his  dispatches,  in  terms  o; 
eulogy  becoming  a  brave  man,  elevated  above  the 
meanness  of  petty  rivalship  and  professional  jealousy. 
His  presence,  wherever  he  appeared,  was  hailed  with 
popular  acclamation;  the  freedom  of  London,  ^^hich 
had  been  voted  to  him,  was  presented  in  a  gold  box, 
with  an  appropriate  speech  from  the  Chamberlain, 
John  AVilkes  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
Clarence  honoured  him  with  consoling  civilities ;  and, 
beside  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  the  gold  medal  which 
he  had  received  after  the  victory  off  St.  Vincent's,  the 
King  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  £1000.  When 
he  was  able  to  appear  at  Court,  his  gracious  Sovereign 
noticed  his  services  and  condoled  on  his  misfortunes 
with  equal  dignity  and  feeling ;  and  the  Admiral  ex- 
pressed his  acknowledgments  with  becoming  devoted- 
ness*. 

During  these  events,  negotiations  for  converting 
the  preliminary  articles,  signed  at  Leoben,  into  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  were  proceeding :  conferences  were  held 
at  Montebello,  Udino,  and  Passeriano.  Full  autho- 
rity had  been  formally  given  to  Generals  Bonaparte 
and  Clarke  to  conclude  and  sign  a  definitive  arrange- 
ment with  the  Emperor,  treating  him  only  as  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  excluding  all  other  powers, 
especially  England.  The  directors  now  did  not  intend 
to  adhere  to  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben ;  the  interests 
of  the  Emperor,  the  state  of  the  empire,  the  danger- 
from  the  growing  greatness  of  the  King  of  Prussia,' 
and  his  claims  to  rival,  or  in  some  particulars  to  pre- 
cede, the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Germanic  body, 
were  all  subjects  of  uneasiness.  The  views  of  Bona- 
parte were  clearly  explained  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Di- 
rectory. It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  less  re- 
pugnance to  granting  the  Rhine  as  a  boundary  than 
to  increasing  the  power  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
overturning  the  Germanic  empire  ;  a  system  which,  if 
it  did  not  exist,  ought,  he  said,  to  be  created  expressly 
for  the  advantage  of  France,     "  Venice,"  he  observed, 

*  Gazettes;    Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  265,   '78;    Biographies  of 
Nelson,  by  Harrison,  Churchill,  and  Southey  ;  and  in  the  Naval  Chronicle. 
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"  which  has  been  going  to  decay  ever  since  the  dis-       ^Jin^' 
"  CO  very  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  rise  of 


"  Trieste  and  Ancona,  can  hardly  survive  the  blow  we         1797. 

"  have  inflicted  on  her.      We  will  take  their  ships, 

"  empty  their  arsenal,  carry  off  all  their  cannon,  and 

"  destroy  their  bank.     We  will  keep  Corfu  and  An- 

"  cona :  the  first  shall  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty ;  the 

"  other,  which  we  have,  becomes  every  day  more  for- 

"  midable,   and   we  will   retain  it  until  the  change 

"  of  affairs  in   Rome  shall  make  it  irrevocably  our 

"  own*." 

Not  from  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  the  efibrts  of 
usurpation  and  injustice,  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
balances  of  spoliation  and  compensation  alone,  was 
the  progress  of  the  plenipotentiaries  delayed.  The 
conflict  in  Paris,  which  was  terminated  by  the  18th  of 
Fructidor,  occasioned  at  once  hesitation  and  doubt  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  directors,  imparted  hopes  to  the 
Emperor  of  benefits  to  arise  from  delay,  and  irritated 
Bonaparte,  who,  like  the  minority  in  the  Directory, 
expected  greater  advantages  from  an  immediate  peace 
than  from  renewed  hostilitiesj*.  It  was  evident  that 
the  Directory  wished  for  war ;  but  was  anxious  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  rupture  should  rest  entirely 
with  their  negotiators.  When  they  believed  their  own 
power  firmly  established,  they  sent  their  ultimatum, 
refusing  to  give  up  to  the  Emperor  either  Venice  or 
the  line  of  the  Adige,  or,  in  other  words,  a  declaration 
of  hostilities.  War  or  peace  thus  depending  on  the  Treaty  of 
decision  of  Bonaparte,  he  signed,  at  Campo  Formio,  a  ^^^^°  ^°'^' 
treaty  on  the  terms  settled  at  Montebello;  there  was,  October  ir, 
besides,  a  secret  treaty,  containing  stipulations  injurious 
to  Prussia,  and  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  attracted 
much  attention:}:. 

By  this  treaty,  it  is  justly  observed,  the  Emperor  Death  of  the 
had  only  gained  an  armistice||,  subject  to  many  con-  Ji^J"^"^''"'" 

*  CEuvres  de  Napoleon,  tome  i.  p.  403. 

t  Dispatches  to  the  Directory,  2nd  and  12th  July ;  CEuvres  de  Napoleon, 
tome  i.  pp.  444,  4G2. 

X  Montholon's  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  France,  dictated  by  Napoleon, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  240,  241  ;  Homme  d'fetal,  tome  viii.  p.  19. 

II  Homme  d'iitat,  tome  v.  p.  54. 
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^cifi'^'       tingencies,  from  the  views  of  discordant  members  of 

the   empire,    and    the    resolutions   which   might   be 

1707.  framed  in  the  congress  at  Rastadt.  Prussia,  by  her 
neutrality,  had  neutralized  the  north,  and  infused  a 
similar  spirit  into  many  circles  of  the  south  of  Ger- 
many ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  its  sitting,  Frederick 
William  the  Second  ceased  to  influence  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent.  For  the  last  two  years,  his  health 
had  been  visibly  declining,  and  his  activity  reduced  to 
intrigue  alone.  His  constitution  was  destroyed,  and 
his  frame  debilitated  by  excess  of  every  kind :  he  had 
resorted  to  stimulants,  to  force  the  eftbrts  of  jaded 
nature ;  to  the  last,  he  loaded  his  stomach  with  indi- 
gestible food,  and  retained  mistresses  who,  without 
contributing  to  his  happiness,  disgusted  all  around 
him  by  their  rapacity  ;  and  his  thoughtless  profusion 
November  17.  had  rcduccd  him  to  extreme  financial  distress.  In 
his  reign  of  eleven  years  and  three  months,  he  had 
added  to  his  territories  two  thousand  two  hundred 
square  miles,  and  to  his  subjects  two  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  souls.  The  acquisition  of  Dantzick, 
with  a  river  passing  through  the  centre  of  his  new 
dominions,  promised  a  vast  addition  to  his  commercial 
resources,  while  he  had  augmented  his  army  by  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  Yet  his  measures  often  produced 
effects  tending  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  people,  and 
his  efforts  to  depress  the  Emperor  threw  his  country 
helpless  into  the  arms  of  France.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  shewing  at  once  his  subserviency  and 
want  of  integrity,  by  meditating  an  invasion  of  Han- 
over, in  order,  as  it  was  pretended,  to  compel  the 
English  government  to  sue  for  peace.  He  had  dis- 
sipated the  treasure  amassed  by  Frederick  the  Great ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
partition  of  Poland,  left  his  successor,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  reign  by 
undeviating  prudence  and  rigid  economy.  The  young 
monarch,  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  could  not  be 
expected  to  depart  at  once  from  the  political  system  of 
his  father;  advised  by  the  same  counsellors  and  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  impressions,  he  did  not  attempt 
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any  measure  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  Europe,      ^cui'.' 

but  confined  himself  to  acts  of  prudence,  justice,  and  

economical  reform*.  ^  .1797. 

In  the  hasty  and   self-willed   conclusion   of  the  Bonaparte. 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  Bonaparte  had  shewn  him- 
self a  consummate  statesman,  not  more  in  contemning 
the  false  policy  of  the  feeble  government  for  which 
he  was  acting,  than  in  securing  the  preponderance  of 
France  in  all  future  contingencies  ;  in  creating  rival- 
ships    to   produce  discord  among  those  powers  from 
which  she  would   have  most  to   apprehend,   and   in 
planting  and  supporting  democratic  republics,  to  incite 
or  encourage  a  disposition  to  reject  known  and  expe- 
rienced forms  of  government,  for  the  pursuit  of  no- 
minal liberty,  without  even  a  shew  of  independence  or 
a  claim  to  respect.    Those  which  had  been  established  New  Repub- 
were  the  Cisalpine,  the  Cispadane,  and  the  Ligurian :  ^^^^• 
they  were  formed  and  modelled,  and  the  elections  to 
the  legislative  assemblies   managed,   to   exclude  the 
influence  of  the  church,  and  to  give  ascendancy  to 
those  who  were  disposed  to  invade  both  religion  and 
property.     The  Cisalpine,  comprising  Lombardy,  the 
Bergamsco,  Crcmasco,  Bresciano,  Mantua,  and  Pes- 
chiera,  with  the  fortifications  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige  and  the  Po  ;  to  Modena,  Ferrara,  the  Bolognese, 
and  llomagna,  with  a  population  of  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    The  Cispadan  included 
the  Bolognese,  the  Ferrarese,  Romagna,  some  portion 
of  the  territory  of  Venice,  Rovigo,  part  of  the  Tre- 
visan,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants.    1'he  Ligurian  w^as  to  consist  of  the  imperial 
fiefs,  Genoa,  and  the  Genoese  states,  excepting   the 
Gulph  of  Spezzia.     In  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
the  Emperor  submitted  to  these  new  allotments  of 
territory,  while  the  French  meditated  not   only  the 
establishment  of  fresh  republics  in  Italy,  but  the  inva- 
sion, spoliation,  and  revolutionizing  of  Naples,  Rome, 

•  Segur,   Rpgne    do   Frederic   (Juill.uunc   II.    lonie  iii.   p.  241  ;     Hoiiime 
d'felat,  tome  v.  p.  'ib. 
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and  other  countries,  to  which  ambition  or  avarice 
allured  them*. 

In  expectation  of  the  approaching  congress,  Ras- 
tadt was  crowded  with  a  prodigious  concourse  of  fo- 
reigners, the  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  France,  and  of  all  the  sovereignties  of 
Germany.  Treilhard  and  Bonnier  d'Arco  were  the 
members  of  legation  from  France ;  and  with  a  residue 
of  the  sans-culotte  taste,  mistaken  for  republican  firm- 
ness, they  affected  an  extraordinary  plainness  of  ap- 
pearance. In  the  midst  of  an  assembly  dignified  by 
lofty  titles  and  displaying  a  corresponding  splendour 
in  their  habiliments,  these  deputies  from  a  government 
which  gave  offence  by  its  fantastic  display  of  theatrical 
finery,  appeared  in  the  plainest  suits,  never  quitted 
their  round  hats,  and  fastened  their  shoes  with  strings. 
The  circumstance  is  in  itself  utterly  unimportant,  but 
it  receives  some  value  as  a  trait  of  character-j*. 

At  this  assembly  Bonaparte  did  not  appear  until 
after  some  delay,  although  he  was  expected  to  take 
a  high  position  in  the  discussions.  In  his  dis- 
patches, he  expressed  to  the  directors  great  anxiety 
at  the  death  of  Hoche^,  which  had  recently  occur- 
red, and  a  wish  to  retii'e  from  public  life.  He  had 
spoken  to  them  of  his  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment of  liberated  Italy,  as  the  last  service  he  could 
render  to  his  country.  His  health,  he  said,  was  ir- 
reparably shattered  ;  and  he  trusted  that  they  had 
formed  a  commission  of  publicists  to  organize  the 
governments  of  Italy.     He  professed  himself  seriously 

*  See  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  the  collections,  and  CEuvres  de  Na- 
poleon, tome  i.  pp.  36fj,  396,  tome  ii.  p.  69.  One  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
interesting  to  Englishmen  only,  as  it  prevented  the  renewal  of  an  ill-timed 
motion  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  was  the  liberation  of  Lafayette  and  his  fellow 
prisoners,  at  the  request  or  perhaps  dictation  of  the  French  general.  There  was 
some  display  of  stoutness  on  the  part  of  Lafayette  as  to  the  terms  in  which  he 
should  undertake  never  again  to  appear  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  :  he 
was  set  free,  and  his  benefactor  lived  to  experience  his  gratitude. 

t   Homme  d'fetat,  tome  v.  p  55. 

J  He  died  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  languishing  malady  of 
8ome  duration.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  irregularities  of  his  life  has- 
tened his  decease.  A  rumour  was  circulated,  and  obtained  the  belief  of  some, 
that  poison  was  administered  by  order  of  the  Directory,  whom  he  had  sternly 
reprimanded  for  their  conduct  toward  him  after  the  18th  of  Fructidor :  a  report 
of  physicians  was  cited;  but  the  imputation  is  probably  untrue. — Lacr^telle, 
tome  xiv.  p.  128. 
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affected  at  being  obliged  to  desist,  when,  probably,  all       S?}t\^' 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  reap  the  harvest ;  but 


he  could  hardly  get  on  horseback,  and  wanted  two        1797. 

years  of  repose.     "  Xothing  now  remains  for  me,"  he 

said  in  another  letter,  "  but  to  re-enter  the  crowd  ;   to 

"  take  the  plough-share  of  Cincinnatus ;    to  give  an 

"  example  of  respect  for  the  magistracy,  and  aversion 

"  for  the  military  system,  which  has  destroyed  so  many 

"  republics  and  ruined  not  a  few  states*." 

Not  long  after  writing  these  dispatches,  he  set  out  lUs  progress 
for  Rastadt,  but  not  like  an  invalid  requiring  two  years  ^"  ^^^tadt. 
of  repose,  or  a  conqueror,  weary  of  arms,  seeking  hap- 
piness in  rustic  employment.  He  sent  before  him  his 
aid-dc-camp  Murat,  and  his  lady,  who  had  maintained 
in  Italy  a  royal  state ;  receiving  the  homage  and  the 
gifts  of  the  conquered.  His  own  progress  from  Milan 
resembled  a  triumphal  march.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
added  to  his  prostrate  submission  presents  of  great 
value.  Geneva,  Berne,  and  Lausanne  vied  with  each 
other  in  pompous  displays  and  abject  compliments; 
and  Basle  reached  that  extreme  of  adulation  which 
borders  on  burlesque,  in  an  assurance  that  Switzer- 
land leaped  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  that  the 
whole  human  race  expected  their  happiness  at  his 
hands. 

At  Rastadt,  Bonaparte  expected,  as  chief  plenipo-  He  is  recalled 
tentiary  of  the  French  Republic,  to  meet  Count  Cob-  ^^  p*"^/ 
entzl,  who  sustained  that  character  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor;  but,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  an  official 
dispatch  from  the  Directory,  procured,  it  is  said,  by 
Barras,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance,  that  they 
might  confer  \\  ith  him  on  the  great  and  multifarious 
concerns  of  the  country.  This  order,  from  whatever 
cause  it  might  proceed,  was  truly  welcome  to  the  gene- 
ral, as  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  enjoying,  without 
seeming  to  seek  them,  the  gratulations,  the  applauses, 
and  the  signs  of  future  submission  from  the  people  of 
that  capital,  where  the  directors  had  only   sufficient 

•  Dispatches  to  the  Minister  of  the  Exterior  and  to  the  Directory,  1st  and 
10th  October,  1797:  Qiuvres,  tome  ii.  pp.  64,  72;  tlomme  d'fetat,  tome  v.  p. 
72. 
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power  to  maintain  a  tottering  authority,  and,  while 
overwhelmed  with  hatred,  just  to  escape  contempt. 
His  stay,  therefore,  at  Rastadt  was  but  short;  suffi- 
cient only  to  afford  a  few  displays  of  his  temper  in  the 
peremptory  tone  in  which  he  addressed  the  Count  de 
Fersen,  plenipotentiary  from  Sweden,  reproaching  the 
government  of  that  country  for  having  sent,  to  set  at 
nought  (narguer)  the  ministers  of  the  first  nation  on 
earth,  a  man  whose  connexion  with  the  old  court  of 
France  was  well  known*. 

His  progress  to  Paris  was  a  contrast  to  his  advance 
to  Rastadt;  he  traversed  France  incognito,  and 
alighted,  without  any  announcement,  at  his  small 
house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 
But  the  joy  and  the  admiration  of  the  people  were  only 
augmented  by  this  reserve.  From  all  quarters  he  re- 
ceived testimonials  of  regard  and  affection.  The 
municipal  body,  the  administrators  of  the  department, 
and  the  councils,  vied  with  each  other  in  these  displays. 
The  street  in  which  his  house  stood  had  its  name 
changed,  by  order  of  the  municipality,  to  Rue  de  la 
Victoire.  It  was  proposed,  in  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
to  bestow  on  him  the  estate  of  Chambon,  and  a  man- 
sion in  Paris;  but  the  Directory  took  alarm,  and  the 
gift  was  not  exactly  negatived,  but  suppressed.  The 
place  in  the  National  Institute,  in  the  class  of  me- 
chanics, vacant  through  the  banishment  of  Carnot,  was 
accepted  by  Bonaparte,  and  many  fetes  were  given  in 
his  honour,  particularly  one  of  extraordinary  splendour 
by  Talleyrand.  On  these,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  he 
shewed  the  greatest  prudence.  He  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  leaders  of  any  political  party,  but  gene- 
rally received  into  his  society  only  a  few  men  of  science 
and  a  small  number  of  generals  and  of  deputies ;  he 
affected  no  splendour  in  his  dress ;  at  the  festivals 
given  in  his  honour,  his  stay  was  short,  and  his  con- 
duct unobtrusive;  and  he  cautiously  repressed  at- 
tempts to  celebrate  him  at  the  theatre. 

Urged  by  public  opinion,  rather  than  prompted  by 


•  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  v.  page  61. 
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their  own  inclinations,  the  directors  gave  him  a  pub-       S>^n^* 

lie   reception  at  the  Luxembourg,  when  he   was   to  ' 

present  the  imperial  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  1797. 
Formio.  To  gratify  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, the  audience  took  place,  not  within  the  walls,  but 
in  the  great  court  of  the  palace.  "While  the  directors 
affected  a  more  than  royal  display  of  grandeur  and 
finery,  the  general  abstained  from  all  personal  pomp  ; 
he  refused  a  guard  of  honour,  and,  attended  only  by 
his  aide-de-camp,  Marshal  Marmont,  entered,  under  a 
canopy  formed  of  the  trophies  he  had  gained,  an  am- 
phitheatre, in  which  were  seated  the  directors,  sur- 
rounded with  ministers,  generals,  the  whole  diploma- 
tic body,  and  every  person  of  note  and  distinction  in 
the  capital ;  and  there  was  an  altar  inscribed  "  to  the 
country,"  adorned  also  with  trophies  of  victory.  The 
whole  assembly  rose  to  hail  the  entrance  of  Bonaparte, 
while  the  numerous  assemblage,  who  had  shewn  but 
little  emotion  at  sight  of  their  splendid  rulers,  testified 
the  superior  estimation  in  which  they  held  their  young 
and  successful  general,  by  a  deafening  acclamation.  In 
answer  to  a  speech  from  Talleyi'and,  Bonaparte  spoke 
of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  as  assured  by  the  peace  which 
had  followed  the  conquestsofFrance,and  which  would 
be  perfected  when  the  happiness  of  that  nation  was 
established  on  a  better  system  of  organic  laws. 

On  all  occasions,  the  popularity  of  Bonaparte  ap- 
peared, if  possible,  to  augment,  and  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him  were  known  to  have  declared, 
that  it  was  time  for  the  lawyers  to  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  general  made  king.  The  directors,  concealing 
their  jealousy  under  a  shew  of  zealous  regard  and  at- 
tachment, offered  him  superior  place  at  the  Congress 
of  Ilastadt,  which  he  declined;  they  called  him  to 
their  councils  with  great  form  and  ceremony ;  allowed 
him  to  sit  with  them  and  deliver  his  opinions  as  an 
absolute  equal,  and  communicated  to  him  not  only 
their  views  and  plans,  but  the  particulars  of  their 
secret  intelligence*. 

•  Lacretellc,  lonie  xiv.  page  120;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon, 
Tol.  iv.  page  36  ;  Las  Cases,  pt.  iv.  page  73;  La  Valle'c,  tome  iii.  page  86. 
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A  project  of  vaunted  importance  was  put  forward 
by  the  Directory  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  people,  to 
animate  their  hopes,  and  feed  their  vengeful  passions : 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England.  In  announcing 
such  a  scheme,  they  incurred  no  risque  of  displeasing 
or  disgusting  their  subjects  by  the  use  of  terms,  how- 
ever offensive  or  boastful ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the 
state  of  the  Continent  appeared  to  permit  it,  they  an- 
nounced that  there  should  instantly  be  assembled,  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean,  a  force  to  be  called  the  army 
of  England ;  the  citizen-general,  Bonaparte,  to  have 
the  command.  They  issued  a  proclamation,  heaping 
on  this  country  unmeasured  charges  of  perfidy,  coward- 
ice, and  cruelty,  and  assuming  to  their  own  all  the 
opposite  qualities.  The  Republic  loved  its  friends, 
and  punished  its  enemies  without  hating  them.  From 
their  natural  generosity,  they  did  not  hate  even  the 
English  nation ;  but  every  body  in  France  was  of  one 
mind,  to  bear  in  recollection  Toulon,  Dunkirk,  Qui- 
beron,  and  La  Vendee ;  to  detest  and  curse  the  cruelty, 
the  tyranny,  and  bloody  machiavelism,  of  the  British 
ministry;  while  they  deplored  the  inconceivable 
blindness  with  which  the  nation  permitted  itself  to  be 
held  up  in  horror  to  the  whole  world.  For  the  great 
nation  to  avenge  the  universe,  more  means  than  one 
presented  themselves ;  but  the  most  speedy  and  certain 
was  an  invasion.  Let  the  army  of  England  go  and 
dictate  peace  in  London  ;  there,  and  in  Ireland,  they 
were  sure  of  auxiliaries.  Seconded  by  the  national 
wish  of  their  whole  country,  led  by  the  hero  who  so 
often  had  placed  them  in  the  path  to  victory,  they 
would  have  the  acclamation  of  every  lover  of  virtue 
and  justice  ;  they  would  re-establish  the  liberty  of  the 
seas,  restrain  the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  English 
government,  and  secure  the  repose  of  the  public  and 
of  all  Europe.  And,  as  the  English  government  at 
that  very  moment,  coldly  smiling,  beheld,  with  a 
ferocious  joy,  the  disasters  of  the  Continent,  and  vaunt- 
ed its  own  opulence,  it  must  be  made,  as  was  but 
just,  to  pay  its  quota  toward  the  expenses  of  a  war 
protracted  by  itself  alone.  To   effect  all  this,  nothing 
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was  necessary  but  for  the  army  of  England  to  recol-      ^^nj^' 

lect  the  glory   which,  on  so   many  occasions,  it  had  ' 

already  acquired,  by  its  invincible  enthusiasm ;  it  was         i79r. 
sufficient  to  hear  tlie  voice  of  their  country,  and  re- 
collect their  own  exploits*. 

This  unusually  absurd  rodomontade  was  ordered  to 
be  printed,  posted,  read,  and  solemnly  published  in 
every  commune  of  the  republic,  in  every  division  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  inserted  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  laws.  That  it  expressed  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  French  government,  could  not  be  doubted  ;  but 
that  it  did  not  disclose  their  hopes  or  expectations  is 
equally  certain.  The  Directory,  by  an  impolitic  de- 
cree, had  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  English  mer- 
chandizes ;  a  measure  little  injurious  to  the  nation  it 
was  intended  to  affect,  but  bringing  ruin  on  the  mari- 
time towns  of  France,  and  on  numerous  individuals 
engaged  in  commercc-l".  An  ineffectual  attempt  was 
also  made  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
by  a  treaty  with  Portugal;  but  the  negotiator  for  that  Aug.  21. 
country,  having  exceeded  his  authority,  the  Queen 
refused  to  ratify  the  compact. 

Bonaparte,  from  whom  the  Directory  sought  advice  Bonaparte's 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  invasion,  had  stimulated  opinions. 
them  by  his  declarations,  arising  from  his  characteristic 
and  never-ceasing  hatred  of  England  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  his  judgment  and  military  experience  supplied 
counsel     calculated    to    repress    over-weening   hope. 
Early  in  the  year,  he  expressed  a  sentiment  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  after  life,   and  materially  influenced 
his    fortunes.      "  The    English    have   engrossed    the  April  1. 
"  hatred  and  execration   of  the  Continent  to  such  a 
"  degree,  that,  if  the  war  continues  some  time,  they 
"  will  no  longer  be  received  in  any  country:}:."     At  a  Oct.  10. 
later  period,  when  the  expectations  of  power  on  the 
Continent  were  become  certain,  and  when  a  wish  for 
peace  was  generally  prevalent,  he  spoke  of  the  inter- 
ests   and   feelings    of  several  countries,   and   liaving 
named  Venice,  and  how  little  the  revolutionizing  of 

•  Moniteurdu  3  Frimairo,  an  G.  ('23rd  Nov.  1797). 
t   L;i  Vallce,  tonio  iii,  p.  \2^K  J   CEu\r(^s.   tonip  i.  p.  327. 
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^cln^'       ^^^^  country  was  worth,  he  Scaid,    "  The  war  with 

"  England  will  open  to  us  a  field  more  ample,  more 

1797.  "  essential,  and  of  a  more  glorious  activity.  The 
"  English  people  are  of  more  worth  than  the  Yene- 
"  tian,  and  the  liberation  of  that  country  will  con- 
"  solidate  for  ever  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  France. 
"  Or,  if  we  compel  that  government  to  make  peace, 
"  our  commerce,  the  advantages  which  we  shall  obtain 
"  for  it  in  both  worlds,  will  form  a  great  step  toward 
"  the  consolidation  of  liberty  and  public  prosperity*." 
Such  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  a  man  whose 
talents  and  sagacity  merited,  and  whose  popularity 
and  influence  could  command,  attention;  but  when 
his  mind  was  directed  practically  and  specifically  to 
the  subject  of  invasion,  he  presented  to  his  govern- 
ment a  list  of  requisites,  which,  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  afforded  no  ground  of  hope,  but  many  of 
discouragement  and  even  despair.  "  To  effect,  with 
Nov.  5.  "  any  probability  of  success,  the    expedition  against 

"  England,"  he  said,  "we  must  have  good  naval  offi- 
"  cers,  a  great  number  of  troops,  well  commanded, 
"  to  threaten  several  points,  and  assure  the  provisions 
"  for  the  army ;  a  firm  and  intelligent  admiral,"  and 
he  recommended  Truguet;  thirty  millions  (£1,250,000) 
in  specie;  and  he  added  that  excellent  maps  of  Eng- 
land had  been  in  possession  of  Hoche,  which  must  be 
obtained  from  his  heirsj*.  Still,  whatever  might  be 
his  internal  opinions,  Bonaparte  made  every  prepa- 
ration in  conformity  with  the  apparent  intentions  of 
his  government.  He  put  the  columns  of  the  army  of 
Italy  in  march  toward  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  and 
employed  General  Andreossy  to  obtain  in  Paris  cannon 
of  the  same  calibre  with  the  English,  and  to  make 
necessary  arrangements  in  the  artillery  service  J.  In 
the  public  audience  at  the  Luxembourg  already  men- 
tioned, Barras,  in  terms  consorting  with  the  bombas- 
tic proclamation  addressed  to  the  people,  said,  "  Go, 
"  citizen  General,  and,  by  the  chastisement  of  the 
"  cabinet  of  London,  terrify   those    foolish    govern- 

*  CEuvres,  tome  ii.  p  71.  t  Ibid,  tome  li.  p.  82.         J  Ibid.  p.  92. 
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"  ments    which  may  still  attempt  to  undervalue  the       ^eiii^* 
"  power  of  a  free  people.     Let  the  conquerors  of  the 


"  Po,  the  Rhine,  and   the  Tyber,   follow   your  foot-         1797 
"  steps :    the  ocean   will   be    proud    to    carry  them ; 
"  the  ocean  is  an  untamed  slave,  which,  blushing  to 
"  wear  chains,  invokes,  by  its  roaring,  the  vengeance 
"  of  the  earth   upon  the  tyrannical   oppressors  of  its 
"  waves  ;  the  ocean  will  fight  for  you  ;  to  a  free  man, 
"  the  very  elements  are  submissive.     Hardly  will  the 
"  three-coloured  standard  display  itself  on  those  blood- 
"  stained  shores,  when  an  unanimous  shout  of  bles- 
"  sings  will  announce  your  presence,  and  that  gene- 
"  reus  nation,  perceiving  the  dawn  of  happiness,  will 
"  hail  you  as  deliverers,  come  not  to  combat  and  en- 
"  slave  them,  but  to  terminate  their  woes*."     To  this 
extract  of  vulgar  verbose  folly,  and  the  answers  and 
addresses  from  the  merchants  of  Paris  and  othersf,  a 
large  addition  might  be  made ;  but  the  government  did 
not  at  the  time  intend  an  invasion.  The  assembling  of  a 
fleet ;  the  dispersion  of  an  army  over  several  provinces  ; 
the  appointment  of  their  most  renowned  general,  his 
visits  to  the  troops,   his  proclamation  to  the  sailors  in  ^*'^^'  ^^ 
the  fleet  of  Admiral  Brueys,  and  many  other  measures 
ostentatiously  taken,  were  but  the  means  used  to  con- 
ceal an  intended  expedition,  the  causes  and  progress 
of  which  must  hereafter  be  detailed. 

In  the  two  years  that  Bonaparte  had  commanded  Hostility 
in  Italy,  that  country,  besides  bearing  its  own  military  ^^^'"^^^ 
and  necessary  expenses,  had  been  despoiled  of  four 
hundred  millions  (nearly  £17,000,000)+,  and  it  might 
have  been  expected  that,  when  no  disposition  to  create 
a  contest  in  any  part  presented  an  occasion  of  offence, 
the  little  which  remained  of  ancient  forms  and  che- 
rished institutions  might  have  been  left  untouched; 
but  there  still  remained  somewhat  to  inflame  the  pride 
and  allure  the  cupidity  of  France.  From  the  moment 
when  a  treacherous  and  insecure  treaty,  dearly  pur- 
chased, assured  to  the   Pope   the  enjoyment   of  his 

•  Lacii'toUc,  tome  xiv.  p.  187. 

t   A  collection  of  them  was  published  at  the  time  hy  Wright  of  Piecadilly. 

I   Homme  d'fetat,  tome  v.  page  1 1. 
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impoverished  and  degraded  dominions,  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  irreligion,  were  strenuously  occupied  in  in- 
venting causes  for  the  further  plunder,  effectual  revo- 
lution, and  profane  desecration  of  Rome  and  its  de- 
pendencies. 

On  this  object  the  portentous  glare  of  Bonaparte's 
eye  was  always  fixed :  he  had  written  to  the  Directory, 
advising  them  to  watch  the  Pope  and  to  bridle  Na- 
ples* ;  but  while  the  uncertainty  of  war  with  the  Em- 
peror and  the  various  projects  relating  to  other  states 
occupied  the  greatest  portion  of  his  attention,  his  active  f| 
mind  and  inventive  genius  never  rested  entirely  from 
the  prosecution  of  schemes  against  Rome.  In  these  de- 
signs he  felt  no  impediments  on  the  score  of  religion  ; 
for,  as  he  afterward  declared,  "  To  armies  like  ours,  to 
"  whom  all  religions  are  alike,  Mahometan,  Coptic, 
"  Arabic,  or  any  others  are  indifferent :  we  have  as 
"  much  respect  for  one  as  for  anotherf." 

In  his  eighty-third  year,  the  Pope,  Pius  the  Sixth, 
was  seized  with  an  illness  portending  the  probability 
of  his  dissolution ;  and  Bonaparte,  on  receipt  of  the 
intelligence,  collected  all  the  Polish  troops  under  his 
command  at  Bologna,  determined  to  push  them  for- 
ward to  Ancona ;  and  earnestly  desired  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Directory  in  case  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff's 
decease;}:.  Contrary  to  expectation,  he  did  not  die ; 
but  he  did  not  soon  recover ;  and,  during  his  illness, 
the  seeds  of  revolutionary  commotion  were  diligently 
sown.  The  French  directors,  and  particularly  Lare- 
veilliere,  from  his  inveterate  hatred  of  every  establish- 
ment analagous  to  Christianity,  sought  all  possible 
occasions  to  create  disputes ;  as  a  first  essay,  a  requi- 
sition was  made  to  his  holiness  to  retract  the  censures 
pronounced  against  the  attacks  on  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion during  the  reign  of  the  Constituent  Assembly : 
he  answered  that  his  decisions  being  conformable  to 
the  constant  discipline  of  the  church,  the  canons  of 

*    Homme  d'Etat,  tome  v.  p.  56. 

t  Dispatch  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  15th  September] 
1797  ;  Oiuvres,  tome  ii.  p.  19.  i 

I  Dispatches.   19th,   20th,   and  26th  May;    (Eiivres,  tome  i.  pp   395,399, 
412. 
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the  councils,  and  the  opinions  of  the  holy  fathers,  not      ^rn^' 

even  the  sight  of  the  scaffold  should  induce  him  to  1_ 

retract.     Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  general's  elder  bro-        1797. 

thcr,  was  employed  as  ambassador  to  Rome.     At  that  September '29. 

period,  the  Pope,  sensible  that  some  miUtary  defence 

would  be  necessary,  and  having  no  competent  officers 

of  his  own,  entrusted  the  command  of  his  feeble  body 

of  troops  to  the   Austrian  general  Provcra.      Joseph 

was  instructed  by  his  brother  to  require,  not  only  that 

Provera  should  not  be  so  employed,  but  that,  within 

four  and  twenty  hours,  he  should  be  expelled  from  the 

city.     If  the  Pope  died,  the  ambassador  was  to  do  all 

in  his  power  to  prevent  the  election  of  another,  and  to 

bring  about  a  revolution*. 

Addicted  rather  to  voluptuous  enjoyments  than  Revoimion 
ambitious  pursuits,  Joseph  Bonaparte  might  probably  p'*""^''- 
have  fallen  short  of  the  instructions  he  received  ;  but 
his  adjuncts.  Generals  Sherlock  and  Duphot,  rallied 
around  them  all  the  favourers  of  republicanism,  and, 
to  persuade  the  people  to  what  they  called  liberty, 
inflammatory  speeches  and  writings  were  daily  vented 
in  Rome.  All  persons  confined  for  treason  and  sedi- 
tion, or,  as  the  ambassador  gently  termed  it,  for  poli- 
tical opinions,  were  liberated ;  his  palace  became  their 
constant  rendezvous ;  and  he  appeared  as  the  patron 
of  a  public  fete,  at  which  all  the  vagabonds  and  des- 
peradoes in  Rome  were  collected,  called  the  Feast  of 
Liberty.  These  men  began  a  revolutionary  process 
by  erecting  poles  surmounted  with  red  caps,  and  danc- 
ing round  them  at  midnight,  and  by  forming  false 
patroles  to  elude  the  police  and  throw  the  city  into 
confusion.  In  the  afternoon  of  Innoccnts'-day,  which  December  28. 
they  had  fixed  on  for  the  completion  of  their  project, 
a  large  party  assembled  in  the  street  opposite  the  am- 
bassador's residence,  where  a  Frenchman  delivered  to 
them  national  cockades,  and  money  to  be  expended  in 
liquor.     Animated  by  incendiary  discourses,  and  se-  Conflict. 

♦  CEuvrcs,  tome  ii.  p.  56.  The  whole  letter  merits  an  attentive  perusal. 
The  instructions  contained  in  it  were  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Directory,  who 
declared  that  .advantage  ought  to  be  ta'-.en  of  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
representative  covernmont  in  Rome,  and  to  deliver  Europe  from  the  Papal  su- 
premacy. 

VOL.   VI.  U  U 
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cure,  as  they  thought,  of  protection  from  the  ambas- 
sador, the  mob  seized  two  guard-houses  and  attacked 
the  Ponte  Sesto,  where  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
mihtary,  and  pursued  to  the  ambassador's  hotel,  to 
which  they  retired  for  shelter.  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
a  few  of  his  friends  rushed  among  the  mob  with  drawn 
swords ;  a  great  tumult  and  some  firing  ensued,  in 
which  a  few  persons  lost  their  lives,  including  General 
Duphot.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
quitted  Rome,  obstinately  deaf  to  all  propositions  of  I 
explanation  or  apology.  The  Papal  government  in- 
effectually offered  every  kind  of  acknowledgment  and 
atonement,  and  tendered  unconditional  submission  ; 
Berthier  was  ordered  to  revolutionize  Rome,  and  give 
up  the  country  to  pillage. 

Pius  the  Sixth  was  venerable  from  his  age  and 
appearance,  and  from  his  eloquence  and  immaculate 
character  universally  beloved  and  respected,  even 
among  those  who  were  most  adverse  to  the  ponti- 
fical establishment.  He  knew  his  own  inability  to 
oppose  armed  resistance  ;  miserable  experience  had 
taught  him  how  little  he  had  to  expect  from  the  gene- 
rosity or  forbearance  of  his  oppressors ;  he,  therefore, 
sought  the  protection  of  Heaven,  by  prayers  and  cere- 
monies consistent  with  the  forms  of  his  religion.  By 
his  direction.  Prince  Belmonte,  the  Neapolitan  mi- 
nister, waited  on  Berthier  to  k^arn  his  precise  inten- 
tions. To  make  conquest  easy  and  plunder  secure, 
the  French  general  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  him 
that  his  government  sought  only  the  punishment  of 
those  who  were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Duphot ;  the 
Pope  might  rest  assured  of  absolute  safety;  the  exist- 
ing government,  the  Catholic  religion,  and  all  pro- 
perty, public  as  well  as  private,  should  be  respected, 
and  he  would  not  even  enter  the  city.  To  impress 
greater  confidence,  he  delivered  those  declarations  in 
writing,  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  the  Pope 
should  issue  an  edict  to  tranquillize  the  people  and 
prevent  bloodshed,  and  that  nothing  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  museums,  the  libraries,  or  the  picture 


galleries. 


Relying  on  these  deceptive  promises,  the 
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Pope  removed  no  part  of  his  property,  nor  took  any       ^^lu^ 

measure  for  his  personal  safety,  but  pubHshed  an  edict 

exhorting  all  his  people  to  tranquillity,  and  forbidding        179S. 
them  even  to  talk  on  their  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  offence  to  the  French.     Berthier,  advancing  by 
forced  marches,  summoned  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  ^^*'^' 
allowing  only  four  hours  for  its  evacuation  by  the 
Papal  troops  ;    the  convicts  were  set  at  liberty ;    the 
gates  of  the  city  secured  by  the  French ;  the  Pope,  all 
the  cardinals  except  three,  and  the  whole  people  of 
Rome,   were  made  prisoners  at  discretion.      Shortly 
afterward,  Berthier  made  his  triumphal  entry,  and  a  February  15. 
tree  of  liberty  being  planted  on  the  capitol,  he  pro- 
nounced a  puerile  address  to  the  shades  of  Cato,  Pom- 
pey,  Brutus,  Cicero,  and  Ilortensius,  which  concluded 
by  assuring  the  Romans  that  they  were  about  to  re- 
sume theit  ancient  grandeur  and  the  virtues  of  their 
progenitors;  they  were  declared  a  free  and  independent 
republic,  under  the  special  protection  of  the  French 
army;  and  every  temporal  authority  emanating  from 
the   Pope  was  suppressed,  nor  was  he  any  longer  to 
exercise  any  function. 

At  this  time,  the  deposed  Pontiff  had  exercised, 
during  twenty-three  years,  in  a  blameless  manner,  the 
sovereignty  confided  to  him,  never  issuing  edicts  of 
bigotry  or  authorizing  acts  of  persecution ;  mild  to- 
ward his  own  subjects,  and  receiving  strangers,  with- 
out distinction  of  religion,  with  munificence  and  hos- 
pitality. As  a  refinement  in  the  art  of  insult,  the  day 
selected  for  planting  the  tree  of  liberty  and  deposing 
him  was  the  anniversary  of  his  accession ;  and  while 
he  was,  according  to  custom,  celebrating  divine  service 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  cardinals,  Haller,  the  French  Commissary- 
General,  and  Cervoni,  a  deserter  from  the  Sardinian 
army,  made  a  general  in  that  of  France,  abruptly 
rushed  in,  announced  the  termination  of  his  authority, 
and  offered  him  a  national  cockade,  which  he  rejected 
with  dignity.  They  compelled  the  cardinals  to  per- 
form a  grand  mass  and  Te  Deum,  to  thank  God  for 
these  deplored  events ;  and  public  preachers  were  em- 

uu  2 
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ployed  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  were  bound 
to   submit  to  whatever   form  of  government  it   had 
pleased  Providence  to  set  over  them.     In  the  midst  of 
these  oppressions,  the  Pope  persevered  in  a  tranquil 
course  of  dignified  suffering.     He  refused  to  renounce  j 
his  temporal  authority,  or  to  publish  an  edict  for  ascer-  ' 
taining  and   confiscating  the  property  of  foreigners  at 
war  with  France.     They  demanded  from  him  an  ac-  i 
count  of  the  treasury  of  Loretto,  which  they  them-* 
selves  had  removed  before  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  not 
sparing  even  his  own  tiara.    They  seized  on  his  palace 
as  barracks,  confined  him  to  his  own  rooms,  confiscated 
all  his  effects,  and  he  was  at  length  removed  from 
Rome  to  Sienna,  where  .he  was  received  with   con- 
solatory sympathy  by  the  Augustine  monks,  and  lodged 
in  their  convent*. 

When  in  supreme  and  undisputed  dominion  of  the 
country  they  pretended  to  have  liberated,  the  French 
put  no  bounds  to  their  predatory  and  destructive  pro- 
pensities. Every  species  of  property,  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  alike  the  object  of  plunder ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  gain,  articles  in  themselves  inesti- 
mable; paintings,  tapestries,  every  thing  that  could 
be  turned  into  money,  from  the  most  costly  ornaments 
down  to  the  meanest  utensil  of  the  kitchen,  was  taken 
and  sold  for  a  base  price ;  the  plunderers  seized  every 
thing,  except  the  al-fresco  paintings  which  could  not 
be  removed,  and  even  burned  the  sacerdotal  vestments 
and  the  ornaments  of  shrines,  to  secure  the  portions 
of  precious  metals  contained  in  the  embroidery.  Forced 
loans,  and  the  issue  of  assignats  down  to  the  lowest 


*  The  remaining  history  of  Pius  the  Sixth  exhibits  only  a  continuation  of 
meanness  and  unprofitable  cruelty  in  his  persecutors.  The  Executive  Directory, 
in  their  message  to  the  councils  announcing  the  late  events  (6th  March),  not 
only  descanted  on  the  supposed  offences  committed  by  Rome  against  France, 
but,  in  the  favourite  style  of  Lareveilliere,  declaimed  against  the  pontifical 
throne,  and  recapitulated  the  crimes  of  numerous  Popes,  which  the  unoffending 
Pius  the  Sixth  was  doomed  to  expiate.  He  was  removed,  according  to  the 
caprice  or  policy  of  his  persecutors,  at  all  hours  in  the  night  and  day,  to  many 
cities  in  Italy,  where  he  was  exhibited  in  chains,  and  at  length  confined  in  a 
fortress  at  the  top  of  the  Alps,  where,  under  the  old  French  government,  it  was 
sometimes  customary  to  send  regiments  by  way  of  punishment.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  remove  him  to  Valence,  where 
he  terminated  his  days  amid  the  horrors  of  neglect  and  insult,  and  all  marks  of 
respect  at  his  funeral  were  prohibited. 
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denomination  of  money,  helped  to  complete  the  pecu-       ^^iii 
niary  ruin  of  the  country,  until  it  was  found  necessary 


to  supply  a  sort  of  circulating  medium  by  melting        1798. 
down  into  money  bronze  statues,  church  bells,  or  what- 
ever else  would  supply  a  material. 

Such  were  the  efforts  made  to  secure  profitable  Wanton 
plunder;  but  the  progress  of  envious  or  wanton  de-  ®^"^^^°"- 
struction  was  not  less  strongly  marked.  An  extra- 
ordinary, but  not  solitary,  instance  occurred  in  the 
ruin  of  Villa  Albani,  a  place  which,  for  situation,  ele- 
gance, erudition  of  antiquity,  and  exquisite  works  of 
art,  was  without  a  rival.  The  palace  was  nearly  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  its  villa  rendered  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation. Every  statue,  every  bust,  every  column,  every 
chimney-piece,  every  piece  of  marble  that  served  for 
ornament  or  use,  was  torn  from  its  situation,  and 
either  sent  to  Paris,  or  made  the  perquisite  of  agents 
employed  by  the  Directory  :  even  the  shrubs  in  the 
gardens  were  rooted  up  and  sold.  In  contempt  of  the 
promise  to  respect  religion,  every  monastic  and  cha- 
ritable establishment  was  suppressed,  and  its  revenues 
sequestered ;  institutions  for  learning  were  plundered 
without  reserve ;  and  the  printing  presses  being  sent 
into  France,  the  professors,  students,  and  printers, 
were  compelled  to  attend  Bonaparte  in  a  projected 
expedition.  The  bitterness  of  inhuman  insult,  and 
the  ferocity  of  anti-religious  bigotry,  were  conspicuous 
in  all  these  proceedings.  The  cardinals  were  lodged 
in  a  house  destined  to  the  reception  of  penitent  pros- 
titutes ;  and  princes  and  nobles  were  compelled  to 
serve  as  privates,  in  corps  commanded  by  the  lowest 
and  basest  of  their  late  dependents.  As  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  liberty,  religion,  and  property, 
the  French  conferred  on  the  people  a  federation,  a  con- 
stitution, and  a  Jacobin  club.  The  first  was  a  mixture  March  20. 
of  ostentation,  profaneness,  and  pedantry ;  the  con- 
stitution, a  mere  repetition  of  that  absurd  abstract  of 
the  inefficient  code  of  France  which  had  been  given 
to  the  people  of  Venice ;  and  the  club  shewed  such  a 
rapid  proficiency  in  the  principles  of  its  great  parent 
at  Paris,  that  sons  began  to  talk  of  denouncing  their 
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Events  in  tlie 
West  Indies. 


parents ;  noyades  were  recommended,  and  general 
resolutions  were  passed  against  all  members  of  the 
priesthood.  Thus  was  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of 
Rome  despoiled  of  wealth,  of  almost  all  the  moveable 
treasures  of  art,  of  its  elected  prince,  of  its  nobility, 
of  religion,  morals,  respectability,  and  prosperity. 
The  dejection  of  degraded  worth,  or  the  ferocity  of 
upstart  insolence,  appeared  in  all  quarters ;  industry 
languished,  crimes  abounded,  and  public  credit  was 
utterly  ruined*. 

However  these  events  might  collaterally  affect  her 
interests.  Great  Britain  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  share  in  guiding  or  averting  them.  By  with- 
drawing her  fleet  from  the  Mediterranean,  whether 
wisely  or  not,  she  had  foregone  all  power  of  aiding  or 
influencing  the  proceedings  of  the  Italian  states,  of 
effecting  any  diversion  in  favour  of  Rome,  or  of  pro- 
tecting or  countenancing  those  measures  which  thei 
court  of  Naples  was  disposed  to  adopt  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  France  :  the  tyranny,  rapacity,  and 
pei*fidy,  which  have  been  so  much  displayed,  were  im- 
portant admonitions  to  those  who  might  be  sufficiently 
infatuated  to  expect  from  French  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  any  thing  better  than  could  be 
derived  from  ferocious  antipathy  and  unsparing  cu- 
pidity. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  Canada,  some  events  oc- 
curred which  are  merely  to  be  mentioned.  Victor 
Hugues  had  directed  an  attack  on  Auguilla,  a  small, 
defenceless  island,  with  instructions  for  general  plun- 
der and  indiscriminate  murder.  Three  hundred  picked 
men  had  made  dreadful  progress  in  the  execution  of 
these  commands ;  but  a  party  from  St.  Kitt's,  under 
Captain  Barton,  having  arrived,  the  French  force  was 
for  the  most  part  captured  or  destroyed,  and  nothing 
remained  to  them  from  this  barbarous  expedition,  but 
the  ignominy  of  their  conduct  and  the  disgrace  of  their 

*  These  facts  are  detailed  in  Duppa's  Brief  Account  of  the  Overthrow  of  the 
Papal  Government ;  Homme  d'fetat,  tome  v.  p.  173  et  seqq. ;  Lacrelelle,  toma 
xi.  p.  145  to  162,  in  which  is  contained  an  affecting  account  of  the  treatment  oj 
the  Pope  until  his  death;  also  CaptivitP  ct  Mort  de  Pie  VI,  par  le  General  D^ 
Merck. 
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longer  alarmed  by  Maroons  or  Carribs,  remained  in  a 


state  of  tranquillity  ;  and  an  attempt  treacherously  to  1798. 
betray  Dominica  into  the  hands  of  Victor  Hugues  was 
frustrated  by  the  detection  and  execution  of  a  man 
named  La  Course,  who  had  been  employed  to  manage 
the  execution  of  the  plot*. 

Saint  Domingo,  the  cause  of  so  much  expense  and  st.  Domingo. 
so  great  loss  of  lives,  presented  a  view  daily  more  dis- 
tressing. The  British  troops,  diminished  by  disease 
and  foiled  in  attempts  at  conquest,  suffered  additional 
annoyance  from  the  enterprises  of  an  enemy  daily  be- 
coming more  expert  in  the  art  of  war,  and  more  regu- 
lar in  their  system  of  government.  Two  negro  gene- 
rals, Rigaud  and  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  while  a  proposal, 
submitted  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  other  islands, 
to  raise  five  black  regiments  to  protect  our  colonies, 
should  the  example  of  Saint  Domingo  or  the  exertions 
of  the  enemy  require  such  assistance,  was  rejected  both 
by  the  legislative  bodies  and  popular  assemblies,  as 
obviously  leading  to  the  greatest  possible  evils.  In 
these  unhappy  circumstances,  the  command  of  the 
army  was  given  to  General  Simcoe  ;  but  his  expe- 
rience, bravery,  and  prudence,  could  not  reanimate  a 
desperate  cause,  or  give  effect  to  measures  which  were 
not  supported  by  an  adequate  force.  Finding  his  at-  March.  * 
tempts  unavailing,  and  wearied  with  a  contest  in 
which  he  was  doomed  to  witness  only  misfortune  and 
disappointment,  the  general  quitted  the  command  and 
returned  to  England.  The  remaining  history  of  this  ^"sust. 
unfortunate  expedition  may  be  briefly  narrated.  Ge- 
neral Simcoe  was  succeeded  alternately  by  Generals 
Whyte,  Ncsbit,  and  Maitland.  Every  effort  to  retain 
possession  having  been  tried  in  vain,  the  last-men-  1798. 
tioned  general,  by  a  treaty  with  Toussaint,  surrendered  a^^k^*^- 
all  tliat  could  be  called  his  possession  in  the  island, 
whicli,  on  the  black  troops  in  the  British  service  being 
also  given  up,  was  recognized  as  a  neutral  power,  with 
some  commercial  stipulations  reserved  for  England. 

•  Annual  Hcgistcr,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  272. 
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^ciu^"      Whether  the  efforts  to  acquire  this  inestimable  pos- 

'        session  were  wisely  commenced  or  not,  the  cost  and 

1798.  havock,  the  constant  experience  of  growing  resistance, 
and  the  removal  of  hopes  of  final  success,  might  have 
dictated  a  more  early  abandonment*. 

Hoping  to  derive  advantage  from  the  identity  of 
Canada.  language  and  manners,  and  from  other  circumstances 

connected  with  the  state  of  Canada,  the  French  planned 
a  scheme  for  revolutionizing  that  country.  Adet, 
their  envoy  at  Philadelphia,  employed  emissaries  who 
succeeded  in  raising  some  commotions,  and  promised 
assistance  from  France,  and  a  powerful  aid  from  the 
bordering  provinces  of  the  United  States  ;  but  David 
Maclean,  their  principal  agent,  having  been  detected, 
tried,  and  executed,  the  project  failed,  and  tranquillity 
was  restored. 

•  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxix.  p,  276  ;    Raynsford's  History  of  Saint  Do- 
mingo, p,  201  et  seqq. 
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CHAPTER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FOUR. 

1797—1798. 

Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal.  — Parliamentary  provision. — 
Death  of  Mr  Burke. — Opening  of  Parliament. —  Secession  of 
opposition. — Addresses — how  opposed. — Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Lord  Lansdowne. — Lord  Mulgrave. — House  of  Commons. 
Address  on  the  negotiation. — Sir  John  Sinclair's  amend- 
ment.— Earl  Temple. — Mr.  Pitt. — Amendment  withdrawn. 
Procession  to  St.  Paul's. — Thanks  and  rewards  to  Lord 
Duncan — and  Lord  St.  Vincent. — Report  of  a  Committee 
on  the  Bank. — Bill  for  continuing  restriction. — Opposed  by 
Mr.  Hobhouse — and  others.  —  Mr.  Pitt. — Mr.  Tierney. — 
Army  estimates. — Proposal  for  limited  enlistments. — Bud- 
get.— The  assessed  taxes  trebled. — Opposed. — Second  read- 
ing of  the  bill.  — Mr.  Pitt. — Motion  for  the  third  reading. 
House  of  Lords. —  Suggestion  of  Mr.  Addington. — Volun- 
tary subscriptions.  -Redemption  of  the  land-tax. — Lord 
Sheffield. — Further  opposition. — House  of  Lords. — Second 
budget. — Proposed  tax  on  fees  and  salaries. — Mr.  Tierney's 
motion  respecting  Mr.Dundas. — Mr.  Dundas. — Mr.Tierney 
moves  an  address. — The  Duke  of  Bedford's  motion. — Lord 
Holland.— Marquis  of  Lansdowne. — Lord  Borringdon. — 
The  Earl  of  Romney. — Motion  negatived. — Conduct  of 
the  Seceders. — Tavern  dinners. — Toast  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. — His  dismissal  from  office. — Mr.  Fox  excluded 
from  the  Privy  Council. — Observations. — Prosecutions. — 
A  meeting  dispersed. — Infidel  publications. — Prosecution 
of  a  publisher. —  Newspapers. —  Proceedings  against  the 
Morning  Chronicle. — Bill  for  regulating  newspapers. — Mr. 
Sheridan. —  Mr.Tierney.  —  Mr.  Jekyll.  —  Habeas  Corpus 
suspension  and  Alien  Act  revived. — French  preparations 
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for  invasion. — Loan  proposed. — Seizure  of  British  mer- 
chandizes.— Prevailing  spii'it  in  England.  —  Message  to 
Parliament. —  Defence  bill.— Message  on  traitorous  cor- 
respondence. —  Patriotic  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  —  Mr. 
Pitt. — Bill  for  manning  the  na\y. —  Mr.  Pitt. — Mr.  Tierney. 
Mr.  Pitt. — The  Speaker  interferes. — Mr,  Pitt's  answer. 
Duel,  — End  of  the  session. 


CHAP. 
CIV. 


1797. 
May  18. 
Marriage  of  the 
I'rinccsslloyal 


Parliamentary 
provision. 


July  9. 
Death  of 
Mr.  Burki 


Before  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  Parliament, 
a  marriage  was  celebrated  between  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, hereditary  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  Stutgard, 
and  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  his  Majesty*.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  the 
approaching  event  was  communicated  to  Parliament ; 
and,  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  message,  the  House  ot 
Commons  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  this  alliance 
with  a  Protestant  prince  so  considerable  in  rank  and 
station;  they  voted  £80, 0()0,which  purchasedj6165,000 
three  per  cents,  vested  in  the  names  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament.  The  Princess  left  the  country 
amid  the  blessings  and  tears  of  all  who  knew  her. 

Worn  with  toil,  anxiety,  and  grief,  rather  than 
summoned  by  age,  Mr.  Burke  expired  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
The  space  filled  during  so  many  years  in  the  political 
and  literary  world  by  this  eminent  man,  renders  it  im- 
possible, in  a  brief  summary,  to  define  his  character  ; 
especially  as  there  is  no  portion  of  his  public  life  on 
which  opinions  diametrically  opposite  are  not  ad- 
vanced with  equal  warmth,  and  supported  with  equal 
strength.  Taking  four  great  leading  points — the  Ame- 
rican war,  the  King's  illness,  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  the  French  revolution, — it  will  be  found 
that  his  opponents  are  at  least  as  numerous  and  as 
able  as  his  supporters.  His  eloquence,  enriched  with 
all  that  knowledge,  and  adorned  with  all  that  fancy, 
can  supply,  was 'rather  calculated  to  conquer  than  to 
persuade ;  its  very  copiousness  diminished  its  effect ; 
and  much  of  his  argument  was  often  heard  with  lan- 

•  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  102*. 
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guor  and  indifFereiice,  because  the  points  which  he 
was  hiboiirino-  to  prove  had  akeady  been  estabhshed, 
and  many  of  the  illustrations  already  exhausted  :  but  1797 
when,  after  judicious  retrenchments,  they  were  given 
forth  as  pamphlets,  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  the  fe- 
licities of  wit,  the  beauties  of  arrangement,  and  the 
force  of  deduction,  were  conspicuous,  and,  where  they 
did  not  produce  conviction,  never  failed  to  excite  ad- 
miration. If,  in  his  public  conflicts,  passion  carried 
him,  as  it  often  did,  beyond  the  bounds  of  acknow- 
ledged propriety,  it  was  to  sincere  feeling  alone  that 
his  error  could  be  imputed :  in  him  nothing  was  si- 
mulated or  occasional;  he  thought,  felt,  and  spoke, 
from  a  full  conviction  that  his  assertions  were  founded 
on  truth,  and  his  deductions  on  reason.  His  private 
life  was  unstained  with  vice  or  impropriety.  As  a 
husband,  father,  or  friend,  his  conduct  was  exemplary. 
To  those  about  him,  he  displayed  that  cheering  kind- 
ness which  elates  the  heart  and  inspires  confidence 
and  affection ;  while,  toward  those  from  whom  he 
received  favours,  his  attachment  was  replete  with 
gratitude,  and  never  deficient  in  dignity.  In  his 
speeches,  where  a  hostile  feeling  was  to  be  expressed, 
the  torrent  of  his  vituperation  burst  all  the  bounds  of 
regulated  society  ;  and  his  enmities,  never  founded  on 
personal,  but  on  public  grounds,  were  irreconcilcable. 
Mr.  Fox,  who  professed  a  different  temper  of  mind*, 
when  informed  of  the  probability  of  Mr.  Burke's 
speedy  decease,  attempted  to  renew  the  feelings  which 
had  formerly  subsisted  between  them,  and,  acting  on 
the  principle  which  he  advocated  in  the  great  concerns 
of  the  nation,  would  not  suffer  a  point  of  etiquette  to 
prevent  the  opening  of  a  treaty.  He  Avrote  a  letter  of 
in(piiry,  which  might  have  led  to  an  oblivion  of  hostile 
feelings,  and,  as  jNIr.  Burke  was  no  longer  in  public 
life,  to  a  renewal  of  personal  civilities  ;  but  the  answer 
he  received  from  Mrs.  Burke,  by  direction  of  the  ex- 
piring statesman,  said  that  it  had  cost  him  the  most 
heart-felt  pain  to  obey  the  stern  voice  of  duty  in  rend- 
ing asunder  a  long  friendship  ;    l)ut  he  deemed   the 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  401. 
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Opening  of 
Parliament. 


Secession  of 
opposition. 


sacrifice  necessary  :  his  principles  remained  the  same ; 
and,  in  whatever  of  life  remained  to  him,  he  conceived 
that  he  must  live  for  others  and  not  for  himself.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  principles  he  had  endeavoured 
to  maintain  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  dignity 
of  his  country,  and  that  they  could  be  enforced  only 
by  the  general  persuasion  of  his  sincerity.  His  fu- 
neral was  graced  with  all  the  honourable  demonstra- 
tions from  the  great  and  the  good  that  private  virtue 
and  eminent  public  services  can  merit*. 

In  opening  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  King 
mentioned  with  regret  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  peace,  attributing  the  long  delay 
and  final  rupture  of  the  negotiation  to  the  evasive  con- 
duct, the  unwarrantable  pretensions,  and  the  inordi- 
nate ambition  of  the  enemy,  and  above  all,  to  their 
inveterate  animosity  against  these  kingdoms.  He 
spoke  with  confidence  of  the  zeal,  magnanimity,  and 
courage  of  his  people,  with  satisfaction  of  the  produc- 
tive state  of  national  industry  and  commerce,  and  with 
deserved  eulogy  of  the  valour  of  his  troops,  and  par- 
ticularly the  success  of  his  navy  under  Admiral  Dun- 
can. His  Majesty  also  recommended  the  enforcement 
of  a  due  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  by 
promptly  repressing  every  attempt  to  disturb  tran- 
quillity, and  maintaining  inviolate  our  happy  consti- 
tution. 

To  the  surprise  of  some,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
many,  the  opposition  benches  in  both  houses  were  not 
occupied  as  usual,  the  principal  leaders  having  adopted 
the  puerile  and  useless  measure  of  secession.  In  ex- 
cuse for  this  desertion  of  their  duties  in  the  support 
of  what  they  professed  to  consider  the  real  interests  of 
their  country,  they  alleged  the  inutility  of  further  re- 
sistance to  the  overwhelming  majorities  by  which  the 
propositions  of  the  ministry  had  been  carried  ;  and  the 
imputation  of  revolutionary  principles  which  was  un- 
sparingly attached  to  such  members  as  did  not  coin- 


*  For  the  account  of  Mr.  Burke's  last  days,  and  general  obsei"v'ations  on  his 
character,  see  Bissett's  Life,  p.  573  to  the  end;  and  Prior's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
chapters  6,  7,  and  8. 
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bition,  far  from  bUnding  the  pubUc,  did  not  conceal  1797. 
the  deformity  of  the  measure,  even  from  the  most  de- 
termined adherents  of  the  party.  The  resolution  was 
not  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  still  sufficiently  to  create 
great  dissatisfaction -j*. 

In  both  Houses,  the  opposition  to  the  addresses  Addresses, 
was  feeble  :  several  opinions  were  advanced  and  views  '*°^^  opposed. 
pointed  out,  separate  from  each  other,  and  shewing 
the  necessity  of  a  powerful  leader  to  constitute  an 
efficient  party.  Perfectly  consistent  in  maintaining  Eari 
the  principles  he  had  always  avowed.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  I'ltz^^i'i'^m. 
lamented  that  any  attempt  at  a  negotiation  had  ever 
been  made  with  a  power,  constituted  as  was  the  French 
republic  :  it  was  not  only  nugatory,  but  productive 
of  increased  difficulty  and  danger.  He  regretted 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  advised  to  declare  the 
French  republic  capable  of  maintaining  the  accus- 
tomed relations  of  peace  and  amity,  conscious  as  he 
was  that  a  restored  monarchy  alone  could  render  its 
existence  compatible  with  the  safety  of  other  European 
powers.  He  adverted  to  the  abject  slavery  in  which 
those  states  were  plunged  who  had  listened  to  their 
professions,  persuasions,  and  specious  promises  of  li- 
berty and  equality ;  and  supported  his  argument  'by 
a  statement  of  their  conduct  in  every  instance,  from 
Avignon  to  Venice  and  Genoa,  exhibiting  one  constant 
scene  of  injustice  and  galling  tyranny.  From  what 
uncultivated  wild,  in  the  most  barbarous  country,  did 
ever  such  swarms  of  such  banditti  issue  as  from  the 
cultivated  empire  of  France,  to  overspread  surround- 

*  Annual  Register,  vol.  xl.  p.  151. 

t  See  Letter  from  Major  Cart\vrif,'ht  to  the  Rev.  C.  Wyvill,  dated  the  10th  of 
December,  and  from  Capel  Lofft  to  the  same,  20th  December  1797.  Political 
Papers  of  the  Rev.  C  Wyvill,  vol.  v.  pp.  376,  38G.  With  characteristic  vanity, 
the  first  of  these  writers,  after  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox  on  the  subject, 
says,  "  This  secession  is  to  me  a  grievous  mortification.  I  have  noticed  Mr. 
"  Fox's  apology,  and  think  he  had  not  well  considered  the  measure.  There  is 
"  much  argument  in  what  he  says  ;  but  it  is  the  argument  of  one  who  has  not 
•'  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject.  With  his  strength  of  constitution,  and  his 
"  eloqu(;nce,  I  think  I  could,  from  the  theatre  of  St  Stephen's,  make  the  whole 
"  people  my  willing  auditory,  and  mould  them  in  the  cause  of  liberty  to  my 
"  wish." 
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ing  kingdoms  with  madness  and  guilt  ?  His  Majesty 
had  formerly  said  that  we  fought  for  order,  morality, 
and  religion ;  their  value  was  undiminished,  and  it 
merited  deep  and  mature  consideration  whether  it 
became  a  great  and  free  people  to  exchange  order, 
morality,  and  religion,  for  confusion,  mutual  depreda- 
tion, and  atheism.  It  was  now  as  much  as  ever  his 
steadfast  opinion  that,  consistently  with  our  national 
dignity,  our  constitution,  the  love  we  owed  to  our 
country,  our  children,  and  our  posterity,  we  could  not 
agree  to  conditions  of  peace  and  amity  with  France, 
until  the  old  monarchy  was  replaced,  and  an  hereditary 
sovereign  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
He  moved,  therefore,  the  omission  of  the  words  which 
implied  an  approbation  of  the  steps  taken  to  restore 
peace  with  the  French  government. 

Among  other  statements,  the  noble  Earl  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  this  country  was  fully  able  to 
persevere  in  the  contest  with  France  without  any  ally, 
and  displayed  a  sanguine  exultation  in  our  commercial 
and  financial  prosperity  ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  while  he  opposed  the  address,  strongly  con- 
troverted these  opinions.  He  treated  the  want  of 
allies  as  a  misfortune  of  the  first  importance.  If  this 
were  true,  what  were  w^e  to  do  when  the  French  had 
made  a  Jacobin  of  the  Emperor  ?  We  could  not  hope 
to  recover  the  King  of  Prussia  as  an  ally.  He  also 
might  become  a  Jacobin.  "  Our  sailors,  indeed,"  he 
said,  "  have  maintained  the  glory  of  our  maritime 
"  empire ;  but  what  can  our  great  and  glorious  naval 
"  exploits  effect '?  They  make  us  masters  of  the  sea, 
"  indeed ;  but  where  shall  we  land  ]  We  have  the 
"  seas  of  Europe,  and  France  has  its  ports ;  commerce 
"  requires  not  only  that  the  seas  be  open,  but  the 
"  markets.  We  have  ships  that  traverse  and  com- 
"  mand  the  ocean ;  the  French  have  armies  that  tra- 
"  verse  and  command  the  shores.  We  can  ship  our 
"  manufactures ;  but  where  shall  we  land  or  expose 
"  them  to  sale"?  What  sea  is  there  between  Paris  and 
"  Hamburgh,  or  Paris  and  Hanover,  or  Paris  and 
"  Lisbon  ?"     He  suggested,  as  the  only  means  which 
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could  correct  the  folly  of  our  system,  check  the  fatality       ^ci  v^' 

of  our  career,  and  afford  us  one   chance  of  safety,  a  .. '_ 

change  of  ministers.  1797. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  INIarquis  lamented  Lor.i 
that,  from  the  absence  of  the  opposition  peers,  he  should  ^'"'-''^ve. 
stand  alone  in   the  debate:    I/Ord   INIulgravo  said,  he 
hoped  and  believed  that  no  individual,  either  within 
or  without  those  doors,  would  be  found  to  concur  in 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed. 

Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  opposed  the  address  in  the  houso  of 
House  of  Commons,  without  moving  an  amendment ;  Commons. 
his  speech  consisted  principally  of  an  eulogy  on  j\Ir. 
Fox.  If  the  advice  of  him,  whose  transccndant  talents 
were  his  smallest  praise,  had  been  attended  to,  they 
should  not  at  this  day  have  had  to  mourn  over  the 
calamities  of  the  country.  Several  other  members 
joined  in  lamentations  over  past  measures,  and  pro- 
gnostics of  coming  misfortunes.  As  if  in  generous 
forbearance,  the  principal  ministerial  leaders  abstained 
from  mixing  in  the  debate,  'i'he  addresses  were  voted 
without  division  ;  but  Earl  Fitzwilliam  recorded  his 
opinions  in  a  long  protest. 

The  papers  relating  to   the   late  negotiations  for  Address  on  the 
peace  having  been  presented  to  both  Houses,   Lord  nps"ti'iii"ii. 
Grenville  prefaced  a  motion  for  an  address,  with  a  ju-  8. 
dicious  speech;  the  House  was  unanimous  in  approv- 
ing the  motion  ;  not  a  voice  of  objection  was  raised ; 
and  after  a  short  S]iecch  from  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  who 
seconded  the  motion,  it  remained  only  to  give  to  the 
address  the   utmost  possible   solemnity,  by  communi- 
cating it  to  the  other  House  at  a  conference. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  Sinclair  said  House  of 
that  his  Majesty's  declaration  was  full  of  rash   and  J^^'^'nons. 
violent  invective,  its  object  being  to  establish  between  sir  Joim 
the  two  countries  inveterate  and  lasting  animosities  ;  amemimciu 
and  moved  an  amendment  deploring  the  continuance 
of  war,  trusting  that  both  nations  would  see  the  wis- 
dom  and   policy  of  speedily  renewing  a  negotiation; 
and  promising,  in  case  of  failure,  every  exertion  that 
circumstances  might  render  necessary. 

Earl  Temple,  addressing  the  House  for  the  first  Emi  Temple. 
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^?iv^'       ^i^6,  began  a  speech,  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 

[ with   a  spirited  animadversion  on  the  conduct  of  the 

179;.        seceders.     "  I  should  have  hoped,"  he  said,  "  that  on 
"  an  occasion  hke  the  present,  on  a  subject  involving 
"  the  dearest  interests  of  their  country,  those  gentle- 
"  men  would  for  a  moment  have  forgotten  that  dis- 
"  gust  which  they  say  drove  them  from  the  house.     I 
"  should  have  hoped  that  for  once  they  would  have 
"  done  their  duty,  in  spite  of  the  laughter  of  which 
"  they  professed  to  stand  so  much  in  dread.     Their 
"  country  has  little,  their  constituents  still  less,  to  thank 
"  them  for,  when  they  see  their  interests  deserted  and 
"  themselves  insulted  by  a  mockery  of  a  representa- 
"  tion."     He  had  always  looked  with  terror  to  the 
event  of  the  negotiation,  seeing  much  more  to  dread 
in  the  probable  event  of  peace  than  in  the  continuance 
of  war.    He  expatiated  on  the  insincerity  of  the  Direc- 
tory in  their  pretended  desire  of  peace  ;  the  antipathy 
to  England,  which  was  at  all  times  the  watchword  of 
every  party  ;  the  cry  of  the  armies,  of  the  Directory, 
of  the  councils,  and  of  the  people  was  still,  "  Delenda 
"  est  Carthago  ;"   it  was  used  by  all  classes  and  on 
every  occasion.      To  a  strenuous  reprobation  of  the 
collecting  of  half  a  million  of  men  on  the  coast,  under 
the  name  of  an  army  of  England,  his  lordship  joined 
many  contemptuous  observations  on  the  laying  up  of 
the  fleet,  asking  whether  cork-jackets  or  air  balloons 
were  to  be  used  as  substitutes.     After  many  forcible 
observations  on  the  bad   faith  and  ambition  of  the 
enemy,   their   delusive    promises  of  liberty  to  other 
nations,  while  they  possessed  no  portion  of  it  them- 
selves, he  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  mover  of 
the  amendment,  asserting  everything,  had  proved  no- 
thing; and  that  if  it  could  pass,  the  House  and  the 
country  would  be  reduced  to  an  unprecedented  state 
of  degradation. 
Mr.  Pitt.  In  an  able  and  luminous  speech,  Mr.  Pitt  analyzed 

the  motives  for  the  proposed  amendment,  and  reviewed 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  French  government  as  dis- 
closed in  the  papers  before  the  Plouse.  The  exposure 
of  the  duplicity  with  which  the  views  of  unmeasured 
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ambition  and  inextinguishable  hatred  were  pursued  by 
France,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  assertions  on  which  Sir 
John  Sinclair  had  founded  his  amendment  was  so 
fully  and  irresistibly  disclosed,  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Dr. 
Laurence,  ]\Ir.  Wilberforce,  and  other  members,  ex- 
pressed their  wish  that  he  should  withdraw  it.  He 
was  inclined  to  follow  their  advice  ;  but,  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards,  by  whom  it  was  seconded,  not  being  present, 
he  was  obliged,  by  the  forms  of  the  House,  to  apply 
for  leave,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the  address 
unanimously  carried. 

As  a  public  demonstration  of  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  successes  at  sea  which  enabled  this  coun- 
try so  effectually  to  withstand  the  overgrown  power 
of  France  on  the  Continent,  the  King  and  Queen, 
the  royal  family,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  eminent  commanders  in 
the  British  service  formed  a  solemn  procession  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  where  a  service  of  commemora- 
tion and  thanksgiving  was  performed.  The  ceremony 
produced  a  strong  and  desirable  effect  on  the  people, 
although  some  misguided  or  hired  vagrants  disgraced 
the  scene  by  insulting  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  thanks  which  had  been  voted  to  Lord  Duncan 
had  previously  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  acknowledged  in  a  manner  becoming  so 
brave  a  man  on  such  an  occasion.  Both  the  speeches 
were,  on  motion  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  entered  on 
the  Journals.  A  more  solid  and  not  less  merited 
mark  of  public  gratitude  ensued,  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  message  from  the  King,  an  annuity  of  £2000  was 
settled  on  him,  and  on  the  two  next  succeeding  heirs 
male  of  his  body  to  whom  his  title  should  descend; 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  message,  a  similar  gra- 
tuity was  conferred  on  Earl  St.  Vincent. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  members  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  law  restricting 
the  Bank  from  making  payments  in  cash.  They 
speedily  returned  a  report  founded  on  an  ample  inves- 
tigation ;  and  on  a  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
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in  which  they  stated  that  although  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank,  both  with  respect  to  the  general  balance  of  its 
accounts  and  its  capacity  of  making  payments  in  specie, 
were  in  such  a  position  that  it  might  safely  resume  its 
accustomed  functions,  yet  it  would  be  expedient  to 
continue  the  subsisting  restriction  for  such  time  and 
under  such  limitations  as  Parliament  might  deem  fit. 

Without  difficulty,  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  continuing  the  restriction  during 
the  war;  but  on  the  motion  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee, an  opposition  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  who  expressed  doubts  of  the  solvent  condition 
of  the  Bank,  and  argued  that  if  they  were  so  pros- 
perous, they  had  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  in 
not  having  availed  themselves  of  the  power  given  by 
Parliament  to  make  partial  payments  in  July  ;  and  he 
objected  to  the  continuance  of  the  restriction  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  war.  Mr.  AUardice  and  Mr. 
Nicholls  deprecated  the  dependence  of  government  on 
the  Bank,  or  the  too  close  connexion  between  them. 

On  Mr.  Hobhouse's  objection,  INIr.  Pitt  remarked, 
that,  in  the  very  next  sentence  of  the  report  to  that 
which  he  had  so  industriously  selected,  appeared  a 
statement  that  the  Bank  had  now  five  times  more  bul- 
lion than  last  year.  The  avowal  made  by  the  enemy 
of  a  design  to  ruin  our  public  credit  was  the  motive 
for  an  additional  term  of  restriction  ;  and  it  was  to  be 
remembered  that  no  injury,  nor  even  inconvenience, 
had  been  as  yet  sustained. 

Mr.  Tierney  declared  that  lie  could  not  see  why  the 
Bank  should  be  governed  by  a  separate  and  peculiar 
rule  of  moral  conduct,  or  how  that  which  in  individuals 
would  be  held  fraudulent,  should  in  their  case  be  con- 
sidered just  and  salutary.     If  ministers  could  carr 
the  same  measure  on  grounds  so  totally  different  as 
those  now  advanced  from  those  of  last  year,  what  was 
it  but  to  say  that,  whether  the  course  of  exchange  wer( 
unfavourable  or  favourable,  gold  going  rapidly  out  ol 
the  country  or  coming  rapidly  in  ;  whether  there  wer( 
a  drain  on  the  Bank  or  a  vast  influx  of  bullion  into  ifcj 
the  House  must  sanction  the  Bank  in  the  proposec 
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measure,   and  justify  them  in  saying  to  the  puhUc,       ^cjv^' 

"  We  owe  you  money,  and  here  we  have  money  in  ' 

"  abundance,  but  will  not  pay  you."  He  made  many  1797. 
more  observations  on  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  in  writing  on  their 
promissory  notes  "  payable  on  demand,"  while  they 
were  determined  to  refuse  that  payment ;  on  their  de- 
sertion of  that  spirit  which  distinguished  their  fore- 
fathers, and  rendered  some  of  them,  though  but  traders, 
not  less  illustrious  than  the  first  statesmen  ;  and  their 
continuing  under  the  goading  reflection,  that,  before 
the  censuring  eye  of  all  Europe,  they  were  praying 
Parliament  to  continue  them  unnecessarily  in  a  state 
of  bankruptcy.  That  the  enemy  would  aim  a  blow  at 
our  credit  and  finances  was  obvious ;  for  all  modern 
wars  were  made  on  resources  rather  than  blood  ;  but 
in  order  to  leave  to  the  enemy  no  credit  to  attack,  the 
ministers  would  destroy  it  themselves.  This  precious 
plan  first  originated  in  the  diabolical  but  fertile  mind 
of  that  monster  Robespierre.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wished  to  have  the  notes  of  the  Bank  cir- 
culated, he  must  adopt  the  vigour  with  the  policy  of 
Robespierre,  and  make  them  a  legal  tender  in  all  cases, 
or  the  Bank  would  be  blown  upon. 

As  Mr.  Tierney  had  declared  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  give  his  negative  to  every  act  of  the  present 
administration,  and  had  a  general  retainer  for  the 
whole  session*,  no  answer  to  this  speech  was  thought 
necessary ;  but,  without  a  division,  the  House  formed 
itself  into  a  committee  ;  and  the  bill,  unopposed,  was 
reported  and  passed. 

AVhen   the  secretarv  at  war  iiresented  the  army  Army 

*  •  OSt  1  111  "vlos 

estimates,  General  Fitzpatrick  suggested,  that,  instead  novitoIhm- 20. 
of  beins:  enlisted  for  life,  soldiers  should   enter  for  a  i.'''^;p»^ai  for 
hmited  period,      iwenty  years  ago,  C  oionel  JLiarre  nad  mcnts. 
proposed  that  the  period  of  service  should  be  six  years : 
had  that  bill  passed,  the  nation   would   now  have  felt 
additional  security  from  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
spread  over  the  country  a  large  body  of  men  accus- 

*    Nov.  7,  Debates,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  !iG3. 
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The  assessed 
taxes  trebled. 


Opposed. 


tomed   to  the   use   of    arms.      The  proposition    was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  and  failed. 

In  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  produced  the  statement  of  exigencies 
and  means  of  supply,  commonly  called  the  budget, 
in  which  he  calculated  that,  after  the  application  of 
all  the  existing  resources,  there  would  still  remain  a 
want  of  twenty-five  millions  and  a  half.  On  the  ac- 
customed modes  of  taxation  little  discussion  arose; 
but  one  topic  engaged  the  attention  of  both  Houses, 
and  for  many  days  produced  animated,  not  to  say 
violent,  debates.  Mr.  Pitt  announced  that  his  great 
object  was  to  guard  against  the  accumulation  of  the 
funded  debt,  by  a  general  tax  which  should  raise 
Avithin  the  year  seven  millions,  a  sum  far  exceeding 
any  which  had  been  similarly  required  at  any  former 
period.  He  proposed  to  accomplish  this  end  by  a 
great  increase  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  he  adverted 
to  the  arrangements  he  had  planned  for  diffusing  the 
levy  as  extensively  as  possible,  and  regulating  it  fairly 
and  equally,  without  a  rigid  investigation  of  property 
which  the  customs,  and  manners,  and  the  pursuits  of 
the  people  would  render  odious  and  vexatious.  He 
also  purposed  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  tax, 
those  who  were  least  able  to  contribute,  and  by  special 
modifications  to  mitigate  its  pressure  on  some  classes 
of  the  community,  and  pointed  out  the  means  which 
would  be  employed  to  accelerate,  rather  than  retard, 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to.  The  plan,  when  fully  disclosed,  con- 
sisted in  augmenting  the  assessed  taxes  levied  in  the 
last  year  to  three  times,  and  progressively  to  four 
times  the  amount,  with  deductions  and  diminutions 
proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  subject,  as  shewn 
by  the  rate  of  his  assessment. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  urged  against  the  first  reso- 
lution many  obvious  and  some  not  quite  so  palpable 
objections.  Several  other  members  followed,  and  their 
arguments,  not  confined  to.  the  specific  measure,  em- 
braced all  the  topics  of  daily  censure  ;  the  interference 
of  peers  at  elections,  the  reform  of   parliament,  the 
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justice   of  the  war,   and  the  certainty  of  obtaining       ^civ^' 
peace  if  ministers  were  dismissed.     The  resolutions 


were  carried  by  an  unusually  great  majority*.  1797. 

On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading,  Mr.  Fox  and  ^e^pon?^"^  ^^" 
Mr.  Sheridan,  at  the  request  of  their  constituents,  reading  of  the 
broke  through  their  self-imposed  law  of  secession,  and  '  ' 
recorded  their  opposition.  The  war,  it  was  said, 
was  continued  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  nine 
worthless  ministers  in  their  places;  the  bill  was  a 
penalty  on  economy,  a  bounty  on  perjury,  a  libel  on 
the  public  spirit,  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  against 
the  whole  commercial  community.  It  was  untruly 
stated  that  the  tax  would  not  affect  the  poorer  class  of 
people  ;  for  as  it  would  diminish  the  use  of  luxuries, 
the  retrenchments  of  the  wealthy  must  affect  the 
means  of  subsistence  of  the  poor.  They  were  not 
taxed ;  but  they  must  be  starved.  The  ultimate 
operation  of  the  bill  would  be  to  establish  a  fiscal  in- 
quisition in  every  parish,  to  pry  into  the  property  of 
individuals,  to  ascertain  their  gains,  and  expose  the  im- 
prcfvement  or  decay  of  their  circumstances.  No  human 
being  could  calculate  the  horrors  to  which  this  measure 
might  give  rise.  It  was  easy  to  talk  of  the  theoretical 
blessings  of  our  constitution ;  but  such  talking  was 
vain,  unless  the  people  were  made  to  feel  its  practical 
blessings.  The  Jacobin  principles  of  the  French 
Directory  were  spoken  of;  no  man  had  made  so  many 
Jacobins  as  the  minister ;  and  if  this  measure  were 
persevered  in,  the  tax  might  be  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  military  ;  if  it  could  not  be  collected, 
they  might  distrain ;  and  when  they  had  seized  on 
our  beds  and  chairs,  they  might,  last  of  all,  take  our 
persons.  "  Contra  opes  primum,  et  post  in  corpora 
"  saeviri." 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  of  equal  force  and  beauty,  Mr.  Pitt. 
answered  these  arguments,   and,  without  resorting  to 
topics  of  feeling,  or  courting  popular  applause  by  spe- 
cious generalities,  or  offensive  personal  allusions,  e.\- 
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plained  and  supported  the  proposed  measure.  The 
division  was  greatly  in  his  favour*. 

On  the  motion  for  a  third  reading,  a  debate  took 
place  which  lasted  two  nights,  producing  little  that 
was  new,  although  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox  renewed 
their  efforts,  and  much  classical  illustration  was  em- 
ployed. Two  divisions  took  place,  with  results  nearly 
similarf. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bill  occasioned  one 
debate  on  the  motion  for  its  being  committed.  The 
opposition  was  a  renewal  of  the  arguments  used  in 
the  lower  House,  with  some  varieties  arising  from  the 
particular  feelings  and  connexions  of  the  speakers. 
Lord  Holland  made  his  first  display,  and,  in  the  style 
and  effect  of  his  argument,  shewed  an  emulation  to  walk 
in  the  steps  of  his  uncle.  At  one  period  he  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  Parliamentary  rule,  so  far  as  to 
be  called  to  order  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  but  he  re- 
covered his  position,  and,  in  answer  to  an  observation 
of  Lord  Grenville,  charging  him  with  a  desire  to 
change  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, said,  he  presumed  the  noble  secretary  spoke  so 
highly  of  the  constitution  from  the  impulse  of  a  gene- 
rous maxim,  "de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ;"  and  he  in- 
troduced some  humorous  verses  by  Prior: 

"  Thus  Harlequin  extoll'd  his  horse, 

"  Fit  for  the  war,  or  road,  or  course : 

"  His  mouth  was  soft,  his  eye  was  good, 

"  His  feet  as  sure  as  ever  trod  : 

"  One  fault  he  had ;    a  fault  indeed ! 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  the  horse  was  dead." 

The  division  left  the  noble  lord  in  a  remarkably 
small  minority:}: ;  but  he  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  signed 
a  protest  in  six  articles. 

While  the  bill  was  in  a  committee,  Mr.  Addington 
said  he  was  confident  that  many  persons  of  affluent 
fortune,    sensible  of   the  delicacy  manifested  in  not 

•  175  to  50. 

t  That  the  word  "now"  stand  part  of  the  motion,  202  to  75.     That  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time,  196  to  71 . 
i  73  to  G. 
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searching  too  minutely  into  capital,  would  come  volun-      ^^/^ 
tarilv  forward  to  make  such  a  contrihution  above   the ' 


amount  of  the  class  of  their  assessment  as   should  be        1797. 
equal  to  their  real  property.     Such  a  measure  having  Voluntary 
received  the  required  Parliamentary  sanction,  the  cor-  subscriptions. 
rectness  of   the  speaker's   anticipation    was  speedily 
demonstrated.      The   Bank   of   England   contributed  ^^f,^ 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  City  of  London  February  9. 
ten  thousand.     A  temporary  office,  or  busting,  being 
erected  under  the  eastern  piazza  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
hundreds  of  merchants,  traders,  and  others,  eagerly 
crowded  in  to  subscribe  sums  from  one  guinea  to  three 
thousand  pounds  ;    the  first  day  produced  £46,534. 
On  the  whole,  this  voluntary  contribution  amounted  to 
two   millions   sterling,    exclusive   of   three    hundred 
thousand  pounds  remitted  from  India*. 

To  increase  the  supplies,  and  relieve  the  funds,  April  2. 
Mr.  Pitt  presented  another  plan,  the  outline  of  Kodcmptionof 
whicli  had  been  for  some  time  before  the  public  ;  '  ^  '^^' 
its  leading  object,  as  he  stated  it,  was  to  absorb  a 
great  quantity  of  stock,  to  transfer  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  funded  to  landed  security,  and,  by  the 
redemption  of  the  present  land-tax,  to  purchase  stock 
more  than  equivalent  to  its  amount.  That  tax  would 
be  made  applicable  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present ; 
but  the  proportion  of  stock  it  would  purchase  would 
be  one  fifth  larger ;  presenting  at  once  a  considerable 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  public,  and  an  advantage  to  tlie 
individual  by  whom  the  redemption  should  be  made. 
The  amount  of  the  present  land-tax,  about  two  millions, 
had  been  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for  a  cen- 
tury [)ast,  and  levied  at  the  same  rate  in  different  dis- 
tricts. The  repartition  wdiich  was  originally  made, 
had  continued  so  long,  and  the  sum  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  for  so  considerable  a  period  had  never 
been  exceeded,  that  it  would  be  readily  acknowledged 
that  this  sum  ought  not  to  be  diminished,  at  least  until 

•  Mac-pboison's  Annals  of  Conimcrcc,  vol.  iv.  p.  440.  The  sum  of  three 
ihousiind  lumnds  vas  subscribed  by  Messrs.  Boyd,  Bonlield,  and  Company, 
with  a  promise  of  an  annual  repetition  of  it  during  the  war.  I\lr,  Robert  I'eel, 
of  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  a  nianufaelurcr  and  printer  of  ealiencs,  paid  into  (he 
Bank  ten  thousand  pounds,  as  his  own  voluntary  contribution. 
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CHAP.      many  other  burthens  which  weighed  more  heavily  on 
J the  pubUc  should  have  been  removed.     He  proposed, 


];v.8.  therefore,  by  changing  the  Security  of  a  part  of  the 
funded  capital  into  landed  security,  to  cover  the  two 
millions  of  existing  land-tax  by  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  of  dividends.  By  this  measure,  if 
the  whole  land-tax  were  to  be  redeemed,  the  public 
would  gain  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Equal 
advantages  would  be  assured  to  land  owners,  which 
would  render  it  eligible  for  them  to  redeem,  and  give 
full  effect  to  the  measure.  The  speech  in  which  the 
minister  detailed  and  recommended  the  proposed 
measure,  beside  its  general  power  of  argumentation, 
fully  justified  the  opinion  often  expressed  by  his  first 
and  constant  opponent  on  this  question,  that  he  could 
make  a  budget  no  less  attractive  than  a  fairy  tale. 
Lord  Sheffield.  TMs  Opponent  was  T.ord  Sheffield,  who  censured 
the  measure  as  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  rash, 
and  the  very  worst  that  was  ever  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  objected  to  considering  the  present  land- 
tax  as  fixed  and  perpetual.  Had  it  been  proposed 
that  the  tax  in  future  should  fall  on  the  occupier,  it 
would  ultimately  fall  on  the  consumer,  and  would  be 
paid  by  the  land-owners,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  community  ;  but  he  understood  that,  as  soon  as  it 
was  sold,  a  new  land-tax  was  to  be  imposed.  He  de- 
precated such  an  oppression  on  the  landed  interest,  at 
a  moment  when  a  great  part  of  them  paid  six  times 
the  other  usual  taxes.  Parliament  should  take  care 
not  to  drive  gentlemen  from  the  country  :  their  atten- 
tioii  to  the  distresses  and  morals  of  individuals  did 
more  than  the  best  laws  could  accomplish,  and  pro- 
duced their  effect  even  where  no  law  could  reach ;  the 
sale  of  the  forests  and  crown  lands,  instead  of  a  loss, 
would  be  a  great  national  benefit,  if  by  any  means 
they  could  become  private  property.  Sir  William 
Pulteney  and  other  members  enforced  these  objections  ; 
but  the  division  against  going  into  a  committee  was 
very  small*,  and  fifteen  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
minister  were  adopted. 

•  13  to  106. 
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In  its  subsequent  stages,  the  opposition  of  Lord       ^^,  y^' 
Sheffield  was  supported  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Sir  Francis  ' 

Burdett,    Mr.    Sheridan,   and    many  other   members.         iras. 
Among  other  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  it,  Sir  j()^"9^3q 
Kichard  Carr  Glynn  stated  that,  before  the  rumour  of  Further 
this  measure,   the  throe  per  cent,   annuities  were  at  °pp°*i^^°"- 
forty-seven  per  cent. ;   and  many  experienced  indivi- 
duals had  given  their  opinion,  that,   if  some  measure 
similar  to  this  in  effect  had  not  been  brought  forward, 
they  must  have  been  sold  to  the  loan  contractor  at 
forty-five.      Since   the  introduction  of  this   bill,   the 
minister  had  bargained  with  the  loan  contractors  at 
upwards  of  forty-eight  per  cent. — thus  acquiring  to 
the  public  a  clear  gain  of  more  than  a  million  of  stock. 
On  several   divisions,  the  minister  always  had  large 
majorities ;  the  bill  passed. 

Several  members  of  the  upper  House  opposed  the  House  of 
bill  on  the  motion  for  a  second  reading.  Lord  Thur-  j^ne^, 
low  insisted  that  it  was  partial ;  its  provisions  being 
more  favourably  framed  for  the  Scotch  than  for  the 
English  landholder.  A  measure  which  entitled  every 
man  to  buy,  and  obliged  so  many  to  sell,  was  no  other  in 
effect  than  a  requisition  for  the  disposal  of  an  aliquot 
part  of  every  man's  estate.  Considering  it  no  less 
necessary  to  tax  personal  than  landed  property,  his 
lordship  repeated  a  simile  in  a  work  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  where  the  country 
gentlemen  were  compared  to  sheep,  who  quietly  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  shorn  and  re-shorn  ;  and  the 
moneyed  men  to  hogs,  who  always  made  a  noise  and 
bustle  if  even  their  bristles  were  touched.  Lord  Auck- 
land and  Lord  Grenville  vindicated  the  measure,  and, 
after  a  division*  on  this  question,  the  bill  passed  with-  ^2th. 
out  further  opposition ;  but  a  protest  against  it  was 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  three  other  peers. 

While  this  measure  was  yet  in  progress,  the  Chan-  ^   ^j  95. 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  found  himself  under  the  ne-  second 
cessity  of  introducing,  in  a  committee  of  ways  and    "  ^^^' 
means,   what  was  termed  a  second  budget.     In  No- 
vember, he  said,  he  had  estimated  the  exigencies  at 

♦  27  to  r. 
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twenty-five  millions  and  a  half;  but  he  now  found 
that  an  addition  of  three  millions  would  be  required. 
This  excess  had  unavoidably  arisen  from  the  unfore- 
seen preparations  occasioned  by  the  threats  and  for- 
midable exertions  of  the  enemy.  An  additional  loan 
being  required,  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Company,  as  the 
lowest  bidders,  had  entitled  themselves  to  the  contract. 
The  interest  was  to  be  provided  for  by  duties  on  salt, 
on  tea  exceeding  in  value  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  pound,  and  on  armorial  bearings,  in  various 
amounts, — namely,  two  guineas  per  annum  on  those 
who  displayed  them  on  carriages,  one  guinea  on  house- 
keepers who  used  them  on  plate,  and  half-a-guinea  on 
persons  who  bore  them  without  being  included  in 
either  of  the  former  descriptions.  Not  without  some 
debates,  but  without  any  effectual  resistance,  all  the 
measures  were  carried*. 

In  the  course  of  discussions  on  the  bill  respecting 
the  assessed  taxes,  Mr.  Nicholls  made  an  attempt  at 
popularity,  by  moving  for  an  application  of  all  salaries, 
fees,  and  perquisites  of  offices  under  the  crown,  to  the 
use  of  the  war ;  but  his  motion  was  at  first  so  unin- 
telligible, through  the  wording  of  an  exception  relating 
to  the  sum  of  £2000  per  annum,  that,  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  whole  House,  he  was  obliged  to  amend  : 
its  injustice  and  futility  were  afterward  so  fully  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Windham,  that,  although 
supported  by  Mr.  Tierney,  he  was  content  to  with- 
draw it. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Tierney 
revived  a  question  which  had  long  before  received  its 
answer  in  the  house.  He  considered  the  holding  of 
a  seat  by  Mr.  Dundas  a  most  indecent,  unlawful,  and 
offensive  proceeding.  It  was  not  required  for  the 
public  service,  as  four  additional  clerks  could  have 
performed  all  the  duties  which  were  now  committed 
to  a  large  and  costly  establishment,  which  raised  the 
annual  expense  from  £29,000  to  £40,000.     The  em- 


*  These  facts  and  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  redemption  of  the  ] 
land-tax  are  not   mentioned   in  the  Parliamentary  History.      I  have   therefore 
derived  them  principally  from  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  xl.  p.  233  to  237. 
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ployment  of  four  additional  clerks  would  not  answer       ^^f^' 
the  purpose  of  ministers,  whose  only  object  was  an 


increase  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  But  even  if  ijys. 
the  necessity  were  proved,  under  the  law  it  was  im- 
possible that  Mr.  Dundas  could  retain  his  seat.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this  was  only  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  secretary's  office,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  being  a  commoner,  possessed  the  office, 
and,  by  dividing  and  giving  one  half  to  a  peer,  he  had 
not  forfeited  his  seat;  as  if  the  master  of  the  mint 
were  to  give  generally  the  office  to  a  peer,  and  reserve 
to  himself,  being  a  commoner,  only  the  coining  of  six- 
pences. If  Mr.  Dundas  wanted  a  new  arrangement, 
he  might  look  to  his  friend  Mr.  Windham,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  an  establishment  of  no  less  than  £42,000 
a  year,  and  to  divide  with  him,  rather  than  lay  new 
exactions  on  the  public.  Having  expressed,  in  coarse 
terms,  his  indignation  at  the  laughter  which  this  ab- 
surd proposition  occasioned,  he  moved  two  resolutions, 
asserting  the  creation  of  an  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  the  war  deparment  in  1794,  and  that  Mr.  Dundas, 
by  accepting  it,  was  rendered  incapable  of  sitting  in 
Parliament. 

On  the  first  of  these  resolutions  being  proposed,  the  Mr.  Dundas. 
right  honourable  Secretary  entered  into  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
1T91,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  at  a  period  when  its  duties  comprehended 
the  internal  correspondence  of  the  country,  with  Ire- 
land, the  colonics,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  relative 
to  the  executive  administration.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  the  military  correspondence  was  like- 
wise conducted  by  this  department,  and  there  it  con- 
tinued until  the  increase  of  business  arising  out  of  the 
war,  the  new  and  strange  scenes  acted  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  the  frantic  and  dangerous  designs  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity  and  to  overthrow  our 
happy  constitution,  called  for  additional  industry  and 
vigilance.  When,  in  1791,  he  received  the  seals  of 
the  home  department,  he  became  at  the  same  time 
custodier  of  those  which  had  belonged  to  Lord  George 
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Germaine.  When  a  new  arrangement  took  place,  he 
carried  those  seals  to  his  Majesty,  who  delivered  them 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  ordered  him  to  continue 
the  military  correspondence,  and  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  secretary  of  state,  so  far  as  related  to  this 
object.  He  received  no  new  patent  for  the  office,  nor 
new  salary.  In  no  respect  were  his  emoluments 
either  increased  or  diminished.  After  some  further 
observations,  he  withdrew. 

Mr.  Tierney  endeavoured  to  improve  his  case  by  a 
supplementary  speech,  which  drew  on  him  some  severe 
observations  from  Mr.  Pitt ;  his  effort,  on  a  division, 
displayed  a  miserable  defeat*. 

Soon  afterward,  Mr.  Tierney  remodelled  his  ob- 
jections into  an  address  to  the  King,  representing  that 
by  the  new  arrangements  the  crown  acquired  the  dis- 
tribution of  new  salaries  to  the  annual  amount  of 
£9400,  and  eighteen  places  ;  that,  by  certain  cessions 
made  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas,  the  civil 
list  gained  £4000  per  annum ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  crown  had  been  largely  and  unnecessarily  increased. 
The  motion  found  no  supporter.  Mr.  Dundas  was 
heard  in  explanation ;  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
Mr.  Abbott,  made  a  few  observations,  and  it  was  ne- 
gatived without  a  division. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  made  a  more  direct  and 
manly  attack  on  ministers,  by  moving  an  address  to 
his  Majesty,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  see  the 
urgent  and  indispensable  necessity  of  employing  other 
persons,  and  adopting  other  councils. 

His  Grace  introduced  his  motion  by  a  speech,  in 
which  he  maintained  that,  ministers  having  been  uni- 
formly supported  by  the  implicit  confidence  and  wholly 
uncontrolled  by  the  interference  of  the  House,  had, 
nevertheless,  reduced  the  country  to  its  present  cala- 
mitous state  by  their  misconduct  and  incapacity  ;  and, 
consequently,  it  could  not  entertain  a  hope  of  rescue 
from  present  difficulties  by  the  continuance  of  anyj 
efforts  they  might  attempt.  He  restated  the  opinionsj 
of  his  party  respecting  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  war^ 

•  139  to  8. 
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the  increase  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  defection  of      ^^ly^' 

aUies,  adding  observations  on  the  state  of  Ireland.     He  ' 

repelled  with  indignation  the  base  aspersions  lavished  i798. 
on  all  v^^ho  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  measures  of 
ministers;  they  had  been  charged  with  being  hostile 
to  the  constitution ;  it  was  true  that  they  held  a  re- 
form in  Parliament  to  be  necessary  ;  without  it,  the 
country  could  never  be  placed  on  a  good  footing  ;  and 
they  stood  pledged  to  take  no  share  in  any  adminis- 
tration in  which  that  was  not  a  leading  object.  With 
equal  disdain,  he  repelled  the  insinuation  that  he  was 
not  averse  to  the  success  of  the  French  in  their  designs 
against  this  country.  Were  the  French  to  land,  where 
could  they  find  any  supporters,  but  among  those  mean 
sycophants  of  power  who  readily  and  servilely  followed 
every  change,  who  had  alternately  been  the  creatures 
of  every  one  in  authority,  and  whose  loyalty  was 

"  The  bUnd  instinct  that  crouches  to  the  rod, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust." 

For  himself,  although  he  would  never  contribute  to 
preserve  the  ministers  in  office,  he  would  wait  only  his 
Sovereign's  command  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his 
country,  anxious  to  be  placed  in  the  foremost  ranks,  in 
the  post  of  danger,  and  in  tlie  hottest  of  the  battle. 
He  would  suspend  all  differences  of  opinion  until  the 
hostile  attack  was  repelled ;  and  then,  if  he  returned 
safe,  would  retain  the  same  detestation  of  their  con- 
duct, and  avow  eternal  enmity  to  their  system. 

Lord  Holland  acknowledged  that  the  ministers  had  Lord  Holland. 
among  them  much  talent,  but  not  of  a  quality  fitted 
for  the  present  times. 

"  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis, 
"  Tempus  eget." 

Lofty  declamation  without  energy  ;  boastful  eloquence 
without  vigour  ;  cunnhig  witliout  wisdom  ;  feeble 
efforts  or  temporising  expedients,  would  never  rescue 
the  country  from  the  dangers  which  pressed  upon  it 
from  all  parts. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  th(^  question  was  SXwne 
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whether  ministers  had,  by  their  conduct,  shewn  them- 
selves capable  or  incapable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
1798.  the  country  with  advantage.  If  they  had,  they  were 
entitled  not  only  to  freedom  from  censure,  but  to  praise; 
but  if  they  had  undertaken  what  they  knew  they  could 
not  accomplish ;  if,  from  affluent  circumstances,  they 
had  reduced  the  nation  to  poverty ;  if,  from  the  highest 
credit,  they  had  brought  our  finances  to  disrepute  ; 
then  he  would  be  a  wicked  man  who  should  desire 
that  House  not  to  address  his  Sovereign  to  dismiss 
them.  He  adverted  to  the  methods  which  had  been 
used  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  people  during  the 
American  war,  and  to  the  confidence  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed and  so  entirely  falsified  of  the  effect  of  the  coa- 
lition against  France.  Instead  of  this  result,  we  were 
driven  from  the  Continent ;  Great  Britain  dared  not 
show  herself  there.  She  was  indeed  blotted  out  of  the 
map  of  Europe.  His  lordship  spoke  in  strong  terms 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  French  had  eased  them- 
selves of  their  load  of  depreciated  assignats,  and  with 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  relief  afforded  to  govern- 
ment by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  treated  with 
great  censure  the  efforts  to  extend  our  dominion  or  in- 
crease our  security  by  conquest,  citing  as  powerful 
instances  the  acquisition  and  renunciation  of  Corsica, 
and  the  unsuccessful  attempts  on  St.  Domingo.  Even 
of  India  he  had  never  been  an  admirer,  except  for  its 
wealth,  which  might  be  more  than  equalled  by  the  loss 
of  life  and  corruption  of  morals  which  it  occasions. 
He  expatiated  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  "  The  time," 
he  said,  "  might  soon  come  when  Scotland  must  sup- 
"  port  England  to  carry  on  a  war  in  Ireland,  If  the 
"  country  was  made  of  gold,  and  men  could  spring  up 
"  like  mushrooms,  we  could  not  long  continue  upon 
"  this  system.  Our  affairs  should  be  entrusted  to  men 
"  of  plain  understanding,  who  could  see  before  them 
"  for  a  few  days.  Although  he  had  the  experience  of 
"  1782,  when  ministers  were  called  in  to  make  a  peace, 
^'  and  were  then  dismissed,  yet,"  he  said,  "let  us  have 
"  an  administration  that  may  procure  peace,  and  they' 
"  will  do  much  good ;  although  those  now  in  power 
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"  should  return  to  it,  and  those  who  procure  you  peace       chap. 

"  be  hanged  for  their  trouble."  ' 

Lord   Borringdon    insisted   that   the    augmented         i798. 
debt,    and   the    calamities,    on   which   so   much   had  i^^'ti  ^orring- 

.  .  doll. 

been  said,  light  as  they  were  when  balanced  with 
those  experienced  by  other  countries,  had  been  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  war  which  had  deso- 
lated the  rest  of  Europe,  On  the  origin  and  causes 
of  the  war,  he  shewed,  from  an  able  pamphlet  by 
an  American  author,  Mr.  Harper,  that  we  were  not 
the  aggressors ;  and  from  the  declaration  of  Tallien, 
in  an  authentic  public  document,  that  it  was  not 
for  or  against  this  or  that  form  of  government  in 
France,  but  against  her  gigantic  and  ambitious  pro- 
jects (under  whatever  form  of  government  they  might 
be  attempted)  that  England  ever  would  oppose  herself. 
Ilis  lordship  noticed  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
ministers  to  the  country,  the  danger  of  a  change  at  a 
time  when  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, CAcn  for  a  week,  must  be  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences. For  himself,  he  never  thought  that  the 
existence  of  the  constitution  depended  on  any  one  man 
or  set  of  men  ;  but  he  did  believe  that  its  existence 
would  be  highly  endangered  by  conniiitting  the  eX' 
ecutive  government  to  men  whose  ideas  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  and  whose  supposed  connexion  with  affi- 
liated societies  must  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
weakening  our  means  of  national  defence,  and  of  cre- 
ating and  inciting  disunion  throughout  the  kingdom. 

This  last  topic  was  enforced  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  lokI 
who  asked  if  the  present  ministers  were  to  be  sue-  Muigvave. 
ceeded  by  tliose  who  would  not  condescend  to  accept 
office  without  insuring  the  attainment  of  their  favou- 
rite objects,  a  radical  reform  and  a  peace  with  France? 
Was  it  not  clear  that  the  head  of  tlie  Corresponding 
Society  and  the  head  of  the  Whig  Club  (My.  Fox  and 
^Ir.  Home  Tooke)  had  solemnly  engaged  to  act  to- 
gether? Ministers  were  blamed  for  not  having  made 
peace  with  France,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
opening  all  Europe  to  the  missionaries  they  woidd 
send  fortli  in  crowds  to  propagate  their  revolutionary 
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CHAP.      doctrines.     What  had  the  countries  gained  who  had 

'        been  the  first  to  make  peace,  or  those  who  had  uni- 

1798.  formly  continued  neutral "?  The  King  of  Prussia  had 
lost  his  provinces  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  French  throughout  Italy,  their  treatment  of  Ve- 
nice, their  behaviour  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  their 
return  to  Genoa  for  its  partiality,  and  their  still  more 
recent  conduct  in  the  Pope's  dominions,  in  his  capital, 
and  at  this  very  time  in  Switzerland,  afforded  irresist- 
ible and  awful  lessons. 
Lq^.^  In  a  speech,  powerful  in  argument  and  exact  in 

Grenviiie.  Statement  of  facts,  Lord  Grenville  answered  the  ob- 
servations and  refuted  the  assertions  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion.  In  answer  to  the  charges  of  the 
noble  Duke,  imputing  crimes  and  follies  to  ministers, 
he  referred,  not  to  loose  recollection  or  vague  reports, 
but  to  the  Journals  of  the  House,  to  shew,  from  the 
speeches  with  which  the  King  had  opened  and  con- 
cluded each  session  of  Parliament,  an  authentic  re- 
cord of  the  constant  language  of  government  respect- 
ing the  origin,  grounds,  and  progress  of  the  war.  The 
journals,  if  referred  to,  would  have  shewn  all  the  alle- 
gations, that  war  was  made  for  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narchy in  France,  or  pursued  with  any  view  but  that 
of  obtaining  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  to  be  utterly 
unfounded.  It  would  hardly  be  credited  by  any  man 
who  had  not  heard  them,  that,  in  all  their  statements 
of  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  war,  the  noble  lords 
had  omitted  even  the  slightest  mention  of  any  part  of 
our  naval  triumphs.  On  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  in 
which  we  had  a  secondary  interest,  they  had  dwelt  with 
peculiar  emphasis  ;  but  of  that  which  was  the  primary 
object  to  Great  Britain,  not  a  word  had  been  uttered  : 
this  was  their  justice.  He  denied  the  assertion  that 
there  had  been  a  period  during  the  successes  of  our 
allies,  when  France  would  have  been  disposed  to  peace ; 
no  precise  period  w^as  specified ;  but  so  far  as  he  could 
collect,  it  must  have  been  during  the  tyranny  of  Ro- 
bespierre. There  was  at  that  time  no  government  in 
France,  unless  their  lordships  would  dignify  with  that 
honourable  term,  assassins,  butchers,  and  executioners, 
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stigmatized  with  the  universal  execration  of  mankind.        ^}},t^- 

...  .  L- 1 V . 

There  was  no  disposition  to  peace  with  England,  unless  

it  could  be  found  in  the  reports  of  Barrere,  who  then  1798. 
first  brought  forward  the  comparison  of  Rome  and 
Carthage ;  who  then  first  announced  the  principle, 
Delenda  est  Carthago ;  leaving  to  his  successors  the 
first  example  of  that  language,  since  so  completely- 
adopted  by  the  Directory.  From  the  moment  of  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  every  opportunity  that  pointed 
toward  peace  had  been  eagerly  embraced  ;  and  his 
lordship  made  many  strong  observations  on  the  late 
negotiation  at  Paris,  and  exposed,  with  indignant  ani- 
madversion, the  arguments  advanced  in  censure  of  our 
proceedings,  paying  a  due  tribute  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  on  whose  conduct,  in  the  most  difficult  situation, 
malignity  and  faction  had  never  been  able  to  cast  an 
imputation. 

Our  finances  had  been  represented  as  exhausted ; 
but  while  he  saw  great  burthens  necessarily  imposed, 
he  saw  also  an  ability  and  a  spirit  to  bear  them, 
and  even  to  open  fresh  resources  from  voluntary 
donations  ;  this  mode  the  noble  Marquis  now  con- 
demned ;  but  at  a  former  period  it  had  been  strongly 
applauded  in  a  memorable  speech  fi'om  the  throne*, 
which,  if  referred  to,  would  probably  satisfy  him  that 
there  was  once  a  great  minister  in  this  country  who 
entertained  very  different  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

He  treated  with  mixed  derision  and  reprobation 
the  observations  on  radical  reform,  and  the  pompous 
imprecations  uttered  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  him- 
self if  ever  he  consented  to  act  with  the  present  min- 
isters, whom  he  justly  considered  as  hostile  to  it.  The 
noble  Duke  might  be  assured,  that,  whatever  dislike 
he  might  feel  to  their  system,  it  could  not  possibly 
exceed  the  settled  detestation  which  they  entertained 
for  the  principles  and  conduct  of  radical  reformers, 
though  they  might  not  think  it  necessary  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  tone  or  language  of  tragedy. 
Condorcet  had  long  ago  announced,  with  joy,  that  the 

•  "iGth  November,  1782,  when  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc  was   first  lord  of 
tho  treasury. 

VOL.    VI.  Y  Y 
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^civ^        patriots  of  England  were  labouring  in  that  cause,  add- 

'         ing  that  from  such  reform  the  transition  would  be 

1798.         short  indeed  to  the  establishment  of  a  complete  re- 
public. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  given  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  our  foreign  possessions,  describing  them 
as  a  load  and  a  burthen  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
country.  Combining,  therefore,  the  principles  learnt 
from  the  supporters  of  the  present  motion,  a  new 
negotiator  was  to  proceed  to  France  ;  he  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  make  our  humble  apology  to  the 
Directory  for  our  insolence  in  presuming  to  defend 
ourselves,  to  express  our  deep  regret  at  our  injustice 
in  maintaining,  against  their  will,  our  properties  and 
lives,  the  constitution  and  independence  of  our  country, 
and  to  assure  them  of  our  sincere  and  contrite  repent- 
ance for  all  the  carnage  which  their  wickedness  had 
occasioned.  We  might,  perhaps,  expect  at  last  that 
the  Directory,  taking  some  pity  upon  us,  would  agree 
to  deliver  us  from  part  of  our  burthen ;  they  might 
possibly  have  the  goodness  to  relieve  us  of  Jamaica ; 
to  take  upon  their  own  shoulders  the  defence  of  our 
Indian  possessions;  perhaps,  to  discharge  us  of  the 
whole  weight  and  load  of  Bengal.  If  these  were  the 
principles  upon  which  the  peace  was  to  be  made,  he 
seriously  believed  the  noble  Marquis's  prediction  would 
be  literally  verified :  the  ministers  who  made  it  (who- 
ever they  might  be)  would  certainly,  and  he  thought 
deservedly,  be  hanged. 
The  Earl  of  ^^^  ^^^^  courso  of  the  debate,  the  Earl  of  Romney, 

Romiiey.  after  noticing,  with  patriotic  confidence,  the  loyalty 
and  good  disposition  of  his  neighbours  in  Kent,  de- 
clared that,  when  the  present  motion  should  have 
been  disposed  of,  he  would  propose  a  resolution  decla- 
ratory of  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  displayed  by  the 
people,  in  every  rank,  in  the  present  crisis,  and  that 
the  House  deemed  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  re- 
new the  declaration  of  their  invariable  adherence  to 
the  principles  which  had  governed  his  Majesty's 
councils,  and  in  which  his  Parliament  had  uniformly 
concurred. 
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The   Duke's  motion   was  negatived,  and  that  of      ^^tt^' 
Lord  Romney  adopted  by  a  great  majority*.     A  short 


protest  was  signed  by  six  of  the  minority.  1798. 

On  many  occasions  during  these  debates,  the  ab-  ^°atived 
sence  of  the  seceding  members  of  opposition  formed  a  Conduct  of  the 
topic  of  animadversion.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  ''''^''^^'^'• 
Fox,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  when  they  appeared,  made 
some  defence  of  their  departure  from  their  system  ; 
and  the  noble  Duke,  when  he  opposed  the  address, 
said  he  should  have  followed  the  example  of  the  lords 
who  absented  themselves,  had  not  his  hereditary  office 
rendered  his  presence  indispensable.  The  opinions 
which  were  suppressed  in  Parliament  were  not  with- 
held in  other  places.  At  a  tavern  dinner,  in  celebra- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox's  birth-day,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  pre-  xtverdiJner 
siding,  gave  several  toasts,  relating  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  reform  of  Parliament,  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
Ireland,  which  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  as  being 
prepared,  according  to  the  custom  on  such  occasions, 
by  the  stewards  or  other  managers  of  the  feast ;  but, 
his  own  health  having  been  given,  not  content  with  a 
simple  acknowledgment,  he  called  upon  the  company 
to  drink  "  Our  sovereign,  the  majesty  of  the  people."  joast  given  by 
In  a  former  speech,  when  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  the  Duke  of 
Fox,  his  grace  had  said,  "  I  shall  only  recall  to  your  °^  ° 
"  memory  that,  not  twenty  years  ago,  the  illustrious 
"  George  Washington  had  not  more  than  two  thou- 
"  sand  men  to  rally  around  him  in  defence  of  the 
"  liberty  of  his  country.  America  is  now  free.  This 
"  day,  full  two  thousand  men  are  assembled  in  this 
"  single  place.  To  yourselves  I  leave  the  application." 
When  that  application  was  rendered  unamlDiguous,  by 
the  introduction  of  this  phrase  of  modern  regicide  di- 
alect, the  company  joined  in  most  rapturous  applause, 
and  Mr.  Home  Tooke  emphatically  declared  his  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  since  he 
had  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  Parliamentary 
reform. 

Such  sentiments,  so  expressed,  could  not  fail  to  His  dismissal 

from  offices. 
•  113  to  13. 
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CHAP. 
CIV. 


1798. 


May  9. 

Mr.  Fox  ex- 
cluded from 
the  Privy 
Council. 


19th, 


Observations. 


attract  attention.  Mr.  Pitt  was  disposed  to  let  them 
find  their  natural  course  into  contempt  and  derision, 
without  elevating  him  who  uttered  them  into  political 
importance  by  any  particular  notice* ;  but  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  viewed  the  matter  differently,  and 
the  Duke  was  deprived  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  his  command 
of  the  militia  for  that  portion  of  the  county.  Some 
time  afterward,  the  King,  with  his  own  hand,  erased 
the  name  of  Mr.  Fox  from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors ; 
but  his  courage  was  not  daunted ;  and,  at  an  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  Whig  Club,  he  persevered  in  giving 
the  obnoxious  toast. 

At  this  period,  it  appears  that  such  matter  is  too  fri- 
volous to  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
well  justified  in  treating  these  tavern  overflowings  with 
contempt ;  but  when  the  exalted  character  and  power- 
ful influence  of  the  offending  parties  are  considered ; 
when  it  is  recollected  that  rebellion  was  raging  in 
Ireland,  that  sedition,  under  the  guise  of  seeking  peace 
and  reform,  was  zealously  active  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  low  factions  who 
had  before  complained  of  the  contempt  shewn  toward 
them  by  the  Whigs  now  espoused  their  opinions  and 
claimed  affinity  with  them ;  it  may  be  judged  that  a 
total  disregard  of  these  proceedings  would  have  shewn 
a  sort  of  courage  misbecoming  those  who  have  to  go- 
vern a  state.  At  least,  this  conclusion  would  have 
been  obvious — that  to  punish  the  inferior  dissemina- 
tors of  sedition,  while  these,  their  models  and  instiga- 
tors, were  left,  on  account  of  their  rank,  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  royal  favour,  shewed  partiality  or  timi- 
dity in  a  most  disgraceful  degree.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
pagators of  sedition  and  irreligion  were  at  this  period 
peculiarly  active  and  daring.  The  state  of  Ireland, 
the  discontent  already  infused  into  the  people,  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  the  want  of  employment,  were 
grounds  assiduously  sought  out  and  daringly  wrought 
upon.     Parliamentary  reform  was  the  general  pretext; 


•  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  him,  in  -wliicli  these  opinions  are  manfully  ex- 


pressed. 
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universal  suffrage  was,  perhaps,  the  general  aim,  al-      ^^^\^y- 

though  some  speciously  put  forth  projects  of  limited  ' 

change  in  the  franchise  ;  that  is,  as  expressed  by  one  1798. 
of  the  most  active  labourers  in  the  cause,  that  liberty 
could  not  be  preserved  or  restored  by  the  intemperate 
adherents  of  Paine,  Barlow,  and  such  men,  but  by 
those  who  declared  themselves  with  more  moderation, 
assisted  by  men  "  practically  accommodating,"  and 
aided  and  led  on  by  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  Fox, 
a  Sheridan,  and  some  other  eminent  members  of  both 
houses*. 

Two  itinerant  missionaries  of  the  Corresponding  Prosecutions. 
Society,  named  Gale  Jones  and  Binns,  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial  for  seditious  speeches  at  Birming- 
ham :    one  was   convicted,  the  other  acquitted.     In 
defiance  of  recent  statutes,  a  field  meeting  was  con- 
voked by  this  society,  in  a  field  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Pancras.     The  magistrates  of  the  police  offices  gave        1797^ 
notice  that  it  would  be  illegal,  and  ordered  out  a  police  July  31. 
force,  to  act  in  dispersing  it,  if  necessary.     Among  the  di*"Jcrsed^ 
most  active  promoters  of  the  meeting  was  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, a  young  barrister  ;  tribunes  were  erected,  and 
a  chairman  appointed,  when  Sir  William  Addington, 
an  intrepid  magistrate,  caused  the  riot  act  to  be  read  ; 
the  majority  dispersed ;  but  Mr.  Ferguson  and  some 
others,  less  complying,  were  arrested,  and,  after  an  ex- 
amination at  Bow  Street,  held  to  bail.     The  learned 
barrister  brought  an  action  against  Sir  William  Ad- 
dington for   false  imprisonment;    but,  unfortunately,         i-gg. 
he   managed  his  own  proceedings  and  conducted  his  i^^ruaiyio. 
own  cause  :  he  was  nonsuited  for  want  of  a  legal  notice 
to  the  defendant,  and  thus  the  great  question  on  the 
legality  of  the  magistrate's  conduct  was  not  brought 
to  a  decision.    In  several  of  the  obscure  recesses  where 
they  persevered  in  holding  their  meetings  and  issuing 
their  mandates,   the  society  was  pursued  by  govern- 
ment, and  their  papers  seized  ;  but  no  consequences 
resulted,  except  the  imprisonment  of  some  membersf. 

•  Wyvill's  Correspondence,  vol.  v.  p.  376  to  395:    the  passage  above  par- 
ticularly referred  to  is  at  page  386. 
t  Annual  Register,  vol.  xl.  p.  40*. 
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Among  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected  to  unsettle  the 
pubUc  mind,  and  bring  established  institutions  into 
contempt,  the  diffusion  of  infidel  publications  had  not 
been  forgotten.  The  first  part  of  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason  had  been  found  so  dull  and  unimpressive,  that 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  republication  ;  but  the 
second  part,  more  audaciously  profane,  and  more  suited, 
by  its  vulgarity,  to  depraved  minds,  was  eagerly  taken 
up,  and  the  two  parts  together,  in  a  cheap  form,  were 
industriously  and  widely  circulated.  A  society  had 
been  formed  for  carrying  into  effect  the  King's  pro- 
clamation against  vice  and  immorahty,  and,  on  their 
promotion,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  Tho- 
mas Williams,  a  bookseller,  for  publishing  it.  The 
trial  took  place  before  Lord  Kenyon,  the  prosecution 
being  conducted  by  Mr.  Erskine.  On  no  occasion 
had  the  eloquence  of  the  learned  advocate  been  dis- 
played with  more  energy  and  effect;  the  proof  was 
very  short,  and  the  defence,  by  Mr.  Stewart  Kyd,  one 
of  the  persons  who  had  before  been  indicted  for  high 
treason,  far  from  justifying  the  defendant,  did  not  even 
raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  who,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
In  compassion  to  his  family,  and  on  a  representation 
that  he  had  desisted  from  publishing,  and  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  prevent  the  circulation  of,  the  work, 
he  received  the  mitigated  sentence  of  a  year's  impri- 
sonment, with  hard  labour,  and  to  enter  into  his  own 
recognizance  in  one  thousand  pounds  for  his  good  be- 
haviour during  the  residue  of  his  life*. 

Beside  the  efforts  of  societies,  and  the  publication 
of  pamphlets,  the  virulence  of  the  daily  press  demanded 
the  interference  of  government.  The  first  measure 
of  the  session,  if  the  cause  of  complaint  stood  alone, 
might  be  deemed  unimportant ;  but,  considering  all 
circumstances,  it  assumes  an  aspect  more  serious. 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  the  leading  opposition  paper, 

*  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  653  ;  and  see,  at  p.  714,  an  interesting 
letter  of  Lord  Erskine,  respecting  the  defendant's  application  for  mercy,  and  his 
own  conduct  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  standing,  perhaps,  alone  among 
mankind,  lamented  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  lessened  his  usefulness  by  taking  any 
part  in  this  prosecution.     Wyvill's  Political  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  398. 
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conducted  with  great  ability,  and  enjoying  an  exten-       *^ov^' 

sive  circulation,  contained  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  1__ 

House  of  Lords,  which   had  of  late  appeared  to  be        i798. 
nothing  more  than  a  chamber  where  the  minister's 
edicts  were  formally  registered,  was  now  determined 
to  vindicate  its  importance  by  regulating  the  dresses 
of  the  opera  dancers ;  and,  referring  to  the  instance  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  who  had  commanded  his  senate, 
when  good  for  nothing  else,  to  discuss  what  was  the 
best  sauce  for  a  turbot,  observed,  that  to  regulate  the 
length  of  a  petticoat  was  a  much  more  genteel  employ- 
ment.    This  paper  was,  without  hesitation,  voted  a  21. 
gross  and  scandalous  libel  and  breach   of  privilege. 
Mr.  .John  Lambert  and  Mr.  James  Perry,  the  propri-  '^'^• 
etors,  being  brought  to  the  bar  in  custody,  sought  only 
to  extenuate  the  offence,  by  alleging  that  the  para- 
graph had  been  inserted  without  their  knowledge. 

Lord  Minto  expressed  his  strong  feelings  on  the 
publication,  and  moved  that  the  prisoners  should  pay 
a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  each,  and  be  committed  for  three 
months  to  Newgate.  Lords  Sydney  and  Grenville 
considered  the  punishment  moderate,  while  the  Earl 
of  Derby  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  deemed  it  excessive, 
and,  from  their  own  knowledge,  bore  testimony  to 
Mr.  Perry's  character  for  reverence  to  the  constitution, 
and  abstinence  from  all  attacks  on  civil  and  religious 
institutions ;  while  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  thought 
the  matter  too  trivial  for  notice ;  it  was  a  paragraph 
of  mere  levity,  with  some  wit.  On  a  division,  the 
House  inflicted  the  full  punishment  which  had  been 
moved*. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Attorney-General  moved  to  Bill  for  regu- 
brine:  in  a  bill  for  preventing  the  printing  and  pub-  ^''^^'"^  "'^^^^' 
lishmg  newspapers,  and  papers  01  a  like  nature,  by 
persons  not  known,  and  for  further  regulations.  He 
noticed  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  verdict  against 
those  who  issued  newspapers,  for  want  of  evidence,  and 
cited  instances  of  the  failure  of  justice  through  the 
change  of  proprietors,  the  disappearance  of  printers, 
and  similar  causes.     The  great  blessing,  peculiar  to 

•   69  to  II. 
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^civ^'       ^^^^  English  constitution,  of  allowing  men  to  publish 

'         their  sentiments  without  restraint,  ought  never  to  be 

1798.  taken  away,  except  in  circumstances  of  great  neces- 
sity and  clanger  ;  nor  did  he  mean  to  infringe  upon  it. 
His  intention  was,  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  stamp  office  to  see  that  no  stamps 
should  be  delivered  out  to  any  persons,  except  to  the 
proprietors,  printers,  or  publishers  of  papers,  whose 
names  should  be  all  known  :  that  these  were  to  make 
an  affidavit  of  their  being  so,  and  to  be  answerable,  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  who  had  hitherto  given  their 
bond,  for  the  payment  of  duties  To  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  papers  from  going  to  France,  he 
instanced  several  devices  which  had  lately  been  pro- 
duced to  him,  where,  under  the  semblance  of  pre- 
tended communications  and  advice  to  government, 
intelligence  was  given  to  the  enemy  of  intended  naval 
operations,  and  assailable  points  indicated  for  them  to 
attack.  The  object  of  his  present  motion  was,  to 
make  the  justice  of  the  country  effectual  in  public 
prosecutions,  and  to  enable  men  of  rank  and  conse- 
quence to  bring  to  justice  those  who  falsely  repre- 
sented their  public  conduct  as  proceeding  from  im- 
proper motives. 
Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  motion : 
his  speech  was  distinguished  only  by  the  mention  of  a 
weekly  paper,  then  recently  commenced,  called  the 
Anti-Jacobin,  calculated,  from  its  principles,  and  its 
wit  and  vigour,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  give  great 
Mr  Ticrno  V^^^  ^^^^  offcncc  to  the  oppositiou  party.  Mr.  Tierney 
ventured  to  assert,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
editor  of  a  Liverpool  paper  mentioned  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, that  he  had  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
believe  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  false ;  and 
he  had  merely  inserted  it  with  the  view  of  affording 
an  opportunity  of  contradicting  its  statements,  if  erro- 
neous. As  he  enlarged  some  time  on  this  topic,  Earl 
Temple  suggested,  that,  as  he  had  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  editor,  he  should  give  u])  his  name,  that 
such  a  scoundrel  might  be  consigned  to  merited  punish- 
ment.    Mr,  Tiernev  did  not  conceive  that  the  noble 
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lord,  who  had  so  proudly  boasted  of  his  stake  in  the      ^^.y^' 

country, — a   stake  which  it  now  appeared  had  been 

"  stolen  out  of  the  public  hedge," — had  any  right  to  1798. 
put  such  a  question.  He  did  not  stand  in  the  light 
of  a  common  informer.  The  person  of  whom  he  spoke 
did  not  deserve  the  coarse  appellation  which  had  been 
used  ;  nor  would  the  noble  lord  have  ventured  to  use 
it  to  his  face.  He  would  advise  him  not  to  ask  ques- 
tions too  flippantly  ;  otherwise  he  might  receive  such 
an  answer  as  he  would  not  like.  Other  members 
opposed  the  motion,  without  being  guilty  of  such  gross 
departure  from  the  manners  of  good  society ;  but  it 
passed  without  a  division. 

On  the  motion  for  a  third  reading,  Mr.  Jekyll  June  13. 
predicted  that  men  of  property  and  responsibility  must  ^^'-  •^*-'^>'i'- 
retire  from  newspapers  altogether ;  they  would  be 
succeeded  by  persons  of  desperate  fortune  and  low 
character,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  would  be  increased;  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  deprecated  the  measure  as  part  of  a 
revolution,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  as  early  as 
the  accession  of  the  present  King,  and  the  effects 
wisely  foreseen  and  denounced  by  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
ham. Unhappily  ministerial  artifice  and  corruption 
blinded  the  nation  then  as  now ;  and  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  fear  it  would  end,  as  that  great  states- 
man foretold,  in  the  subversion  of  our  old  free  consti- 
tution, and  the  establishment  of  a  German  government. 
The  Attorney-General  and  ]Mr.  llyder  briefly  answered 
some  of  the  objections  ;  and  Mr.  ^Vilberforce  observed, 
on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  arguments,  that  the  glowing 
language  with  which  they  were  enforced  must  be  in- 
tended to  produce  influence  and  operation  elsewhere. 
vVfter  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  procure  an  adjourn- 
ment*, the  bill  passed. 

Two  other  bills  framed,  or  rather  renewed,  for  the  Habeas  Cor- 
protection  of  government,  passed  after  slight  opposition.  anrAUcn  Ta 
The  first,  popularly  called,  for  suspending  the  Habeas  4*^^'^'^) 
Corpus,  being  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords,  was     ^" 
opposed  in  principle  by  IVIr.  Sheridan  ;   he  was  an- 

•  Rejected,  41  to  0. 
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swered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  foiled  by  a  great  majority*. 
Another  division,  little  more  flattering,  took  place  on 
the  duration  of  the  law :  ministers  fixed  the  first  of 
February  1799  ;  the  opposition  party  recommended 
the  first  of  November  1798f .  Against  a  renewal  of 
the  Alien  Act,  no  opposition  is  recorded,  except  a 
speech  by  INIr.  Tierney,  relating  to  a  matter  entirely 
different,  and  apparently  made  for  the  single  purpose 
of  taunting  Mr.  Windham  with  the  phrase  "  acquitted 
"  felons." 

Whatever  might  be  their  latent  designs,  the  French 
continued  loud  and  lofty  in  their  denunciations  of  this 
country,  and  apparently  straining  every  nerve  to  effect 
an  invasion  and  conquest.  Divisions  of  the  force  called 
the  army  of  England  were  placed  on  several  points  of 
the  coast :  Bonaparte  made  a  tour,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  reviewing  his  troops,  making  arrangments 
and  giving  instructions  for  their  proceeding;  but  in 
his  sagacious  mind,  the  aspect  of  affairs  presented  no 
sanguine  hopes.  In  a  confidential  communication 
with  one  of  his  friends,  he  described  the  attempt  as  a 
cast  too  hazardous ;  he  could  not  on  such  a  turn  of 
the  die  risk  the  fate  of  his  lovely  France  (la  belle 
France:}:).  As  if  determined  on  the  attempt  and  as- 
sured of  success,  the  Directory  proposed  to  a  meeting 
of  the  principal  bankers  of  Paris,  convoked  with  great 
pomp  to  a  solemn  audience,  a  loan,  to  be  secured  by 
victories.  In  recommendation  of  this  strange  propo- 
sition, the  Minister  of  the  Interior  observed  that  the 
Romans  sold  the  field  on  which  Hannibal  was  en- 
camped, but  did  not  declare  to  the  enemy  before-hand 
that  the  war  should  be  carried  on  at  their  cost ;  this 
exploit  was  reserved  for  the  annals  of  France.  The 
advance  should  be  called  the  loan  upon  England,  and 
it  would  fill ;  for  the  great  nation  executed  all  that  it 
resolved.  On  the  strength  of  this  project,  a  loan  of 
four  score  millions  (£3,750,000)  was  decreed,  payable 
out  of  the  conquests  to  be  made  in  England ;  it  never 


*   185  to  7. 

t  The  division  was  113  for  the  more  remote,  against  14. 

J  Homme  d'etat,  tome  v.  p.  40 1. 
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filled,   and  soon  was  mentioned  only  with  contempt       ^J?v^' 

and  ridicule.     This  insubstantial  resource  was  aided  ' 

by  that  more  productive,  but  immeasurably  pernicious,  i798. 
act,  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  British  merchan-  Brh^rmer- 
dizes,  executed  in  one  day  in  all  the  ports,  warehouses,  chandizes. 
and  shops  in  France.  The  merchant  or  tradesman 
who  had  purchased  at  high  prices,  had  thus  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  his  property  forced  into  a  sale, 
not  for  his  benefit,  at  rates  extremely  reduced,  while 
all  hopes  of  recovering  his  advantages  were  cut  ofi". 
The  Directory  also  issued  a  decree,  for  which  they  January  4. 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  declaring  all 
ships,  even  neutral  or  friendly,  laden  with  the  mer- 
chandizes of  Great  Britain,  lawful  prizes  :  this,  it  is 
observed,  was  the  commencement  of  what  was  after- 
ward termed  the  continental  system  ;  this  the  method 
taken  to  prostrate  the  Colossus  with  feet  of  clay*. 
After  the  victories  of  Lord  Saint  Vincent  and  Lord 
Duncan,  invasion  by  means  of  a  superior  fleet  was 
rendered  improbable,  or  rather  hopeless  ;  the  French 
withdrew  their  remaining  naval  force  to  ports  not  ex- 
actly opposite  the  British  coast ;  but  still  menaces  of 
invasion  and  the  pretended  preparation  to  convey  an 
army  across  the  channel  were  not  intermitted  ;  and 
for  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  was  to  be  substituted.  This  project  was  no 
more  new  than  formidable ;  it  had  been  resorted  to 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  but  was  never  regarded 
with  serious  apprehension f. 

However  futile  and  inefficient  these  menaces  and  fj^-r'^E 
preparations  might  appear,  and  however  a  strong  go-  land. 
vernment  and  a  brave  people  might  deride  and  des- 
pise them,  it  was  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  them 
pass  entirely  unheeded,  or  to  invite  hostile  attempts  by 
an  ostentatious  neglect  of  preparation.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  invasion,  one  spirit  animated  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  the  members  of  opposition,  in  declaring  senti- 
ments of  patriotic  resolution,  spoke  only  the  feelings 
of  all  who  joined  their  cause  from  a  sincere  conviction 

•   Hoiiimc  d' fetal,  tnmc  v.  p.  134  ct  seqq. 
t  Smollett,  vol.  iv.  p.  497  ;  toI.  v  p.  292. 
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that  the  views  of  government  were  not  wise  and  their 
policy  not  judicious.  There  existed  a  residue  who,  in 
the  precarious  hope  of  untried  change,  wished  the  ar- 
rival and  success  of  the  enemy;  but  although  active 
in  proportion  to  its  malevolence,  it  was  too  small,  ob- 
scure, and  insignificant,  to  influence  the  feelings  of  any 
respectable  body.  The  cheerful  submission  to  un- 
wonted taxation,  and  the  spontaneous  dedication  of 
wealth  to  the  public  exigencies,  place  the  people  of 
this  country  in  proud  contrast  with  their  vaunting 
enemies;  while  the  same  determination  to  preserve 
their  freedom,  and  their  religious  and  social  institu- 
tions, covered  the  face  of  the  land  with  volunteer  de- 
fenders, armed,  clothed,  and  accoutred  without  cost  to 
the  state,  connected  only  by  the  ties  of  habitation  or 
profession,  individually  free  and  independent,  but,  as 
a  body,  subject  to  the  command  and  amenable  to 
the  exigencies  of  government.  Had  an  enemy  ap- 
proached, drafts  from  this  body  would  have  proved  an 
efficient  aid  to  a  regular  army ;  while,  if  that  necessity 
did  not  arise,  their  union,  their  appearance,  and  their 
example,  were  calculated,  at  once,  to  encourage  and 
unite  the  well-disposed,  and  to  dishearten  and  discoun- 
tenance those  who  might  be  inclined  to  entertain  op- 
posite sentiments. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session.  Parliament  was 
apprized,  by  a  message  from  the  King,  that,  being  in- 
formed of  the  enemy's  preparations,  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  an  act 
of  the  last  session,  and  he  informed  them  of  his  intention 
to  draw  out  and  embody  such  portion  of  the  militia  as 
should  be  thought  necessary.  A  loyal  and  affection- 
ate answer  was  returned,  without  even  the  semblance 
of  a  debate. 

Some  time  afterward,  Mr.  Dundas  moved  for  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  enabling  his  Majesty  more  effec- 
tually to  provide  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the 
realm,  and  for  indemnifying  persons  who  might  suffer 
in  their  property  by  measures  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. Adverting  to  the  zeal  and  spirit  which,  to  the 
honour  of  the  country  did  exist,  he  pointed  out  the 
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necessity  of  reducing  them  to  a  system,  that  the  peo-       ^"^^• 

pie    might  act  with  regularity  instead   of  confusion. 

The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  afford  the  power  of  know-  irgs. 
ing  who  were  ready  to  appear  in  arms,  in  aid  of  the 
common  cause,  and  to  place  them  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous situations.  It  was  intended  also  to  enable 
government  to  draw  forth  such  force  as  the  country 
might  possess  competent  to  act  as  pioneers,  drivers  of 
waggons,  or  in  the  various  other  services  connected 
with  the  operations  of  an  army.  Compensation  would 
also  be  secured  to  those  who  should  suffer  by  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy  or  the  measures  taken  to  resist 
them ;  and  to  those  whose  lands  might  be  taken  in 
erecting  covers  for  batteries,  or  by  the  removal  of  pro- 
perty to  prevent  it  flilling  into  the  hands  of  the  invader  ; 
and  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  infants  and  aged 
who  might  be  left  unprotected.  A  short  conversation 
ensued  ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  opposition  im- 
peded the  course  of  the  bill  in  either  House. 

By  another  message,  his  Majesty  apprized  Parlia-  Aprii2o. 
ment  that  while  preparations  for  invasion  were  actively  fj^^jtorouj,^" 
pursued  in  the  ports  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  correspond- 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  encouraged  by  the  cor-  ^"'^^^ 
respondence  and  communication  of  traitorous  and  dis- 
affected societies  here ;   he  had  drawn  out  and  embo- 
died the  provisional  cavalry  ;  he  spoke  with  patriotic 
confidence  of  the  bravery  of  his  fleets  and  armies,  and 
the  zeal,  public  spirit,  and  unshaken  courage  of  his 
people,  already  manifested  in  their  voluntary  exertions 
for  the  general  defence ;  but  he  found  it  necessary  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  the  immediate  consideration 
of  such  further  measures  as  might  enable  him  to  defeat 
the  machinations  of  disaffected  persons,  and  to  guard 
against  the  designs  of  the  enemy  either  abroad  or  at 
home. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  an  address  was  voted  without 
an  observation.    In  the  other  House  there  was  no  oppo-  Patriotic 
sition ;  but  ]SIr.  Sheridan  distin":uished  himself  by  a  me-  *'P<'ech  of 

.  .  Mr  Sherid&n. 

morable  and  effective  speech.  When  his  Majesty  felt  it 
necessary,  he  said,t]ius  to  arouse  and  exert  the  strength 
and  resources  of  his  kingdom,  any  services  that  could 
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be  afforded  were  only  a  fulfilment  of  that  duty  to  which 
the  House  bound  themselves  by  their  oath  of  alle- 
1798.  giance.  He  rejoiced  at  the  spirit  which  was  begin- 
ning to  arise  among  the  people ;  but  complained  of  a 
tardiness  and  want  of  alacrity,  proceeding  not  from 
disaffection  or  ill-timed  resentment  against  ministers, 
but  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
crisis.  Many  made  of  the  threatened  invasion  a  mere 
topic  of  conversation  or  idle  discussion ;  treating  it  as 
a  subject  of  amusement  or  curiosity,  and  appearing 
eager  for  its  arrival,  as  if  they  were  to  gaze  on  it  as 
some  strange  phenomenon  ;  or  as  if  they  were  to 
enjoy  it  as  a  mere  show,  not  tremble  at  it  as  a  real 
peril.  He  was  confident  that  as  soon  as  one  drop  of 
English  blood  should  be  shed  by  a  Frenchman  on 
English  ground,  English  valour  would  in  a  moment 
rise  to  a  pitch  equal  to  what  its  warmest  admirers 
could  desire.  But  although  this  extreme  danger  might 
be  distant  and  out  of  sight,  we  should  not,  therefore, 
be  lulled  into  a  fatal  insensibility  to  all  the  dreadful 
calamities  it  would  occasion. 

Were  the  French  to  attempt  an  invasion,  they 
would  no  doubt  come  furnished  with  flaming  mani- 
festoes, upheld  with  the  fairest  professions  of  the  in- 
tended conduct  of  their  army ;  but  of  those  professions, 
not  one  could  be  believed.  Some  might  deceive  them- 
selves by  supposing  that  the  victorious  Bonaparte 
would  not  tarnish  his  laurels  or  sully  his  glory  by 
permitting  his  army  to  plunder  our  banks,  to  ruin  our 
commerce,  to  enslave  our  people ;  but  that  he  was  to 
come  like  a  minister  of  grace,  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  peace  to  the  cottager,  restore  citizens  to 
their  rights,  to  establish  real  freedom,  and  a  liberal 
and  humane  government.  Far  other  were  the  objects 
that  whetted  the  valour  and  stimulated  the  prowess 
of  modern  republicans.  They  sought  not  glory ;  with 
that  they  were  already  gorged ;  they  could  not  grasp 
at  territory,  for  they  were  already  incumbered  with 
the  extent  of  that  which  they  had  acquired.  What 
then  was  their  object  1  They  would  come  for  what 
they  really  wanted :  for  ships,  for  commerce,  for  ere- 
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dit,  and  for  capital.    They  would  come  for  the  smews,       ^^^^• 

the  bones,  the  marrow,  the  very  heart's  blood  of  Bri-  ' 

tain.  As  a  price  for  these  valuable  acquisitions,  they  1798. 
would  propose  to  give  us  their  staple  commodity. 
Liberty  ;  but  should  we  not  inquire  whether  what 
they  would  offer  was  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  what 
they  keep  for  their  home  consumption  ?  Were  they 
to  perform  the  fair  promises  they  held  out  to  us,  they 
would  establish  more  liberty  here  than  they  themselves 
enjoyed. 

For  the  present  occasion,  he  wished  to  obliterate 
all  party  differences.  There  were  gentlemen  who 
seemed  determined  to  divide  their  enmity  and  opposi- 
tion between  the  ministers  and  the  French ;  but  the 
inevitable  consequence  must  be  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  invaders.  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  ne- 
cessary spirit  begin  to  rise  throughout  the  country. 
Our  defence,  he  observed,  might  be  essentially  aided 
by  two  very  different  classes  of  men :  the  one  com- 
posed of  those  sturdy  hulking  fellows  who  were  daily 
seen  behind  coaches,  or  following  through  the  streets 
and  squares  tlieir  masters  and  mistresses ;  to  those  he 
would  entrust  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  would 
add  to  them  the  able-bodied  men  which  the  fire  and 
other  offices  might  easily  produce.  The  other  class 
was  the  young  gentlemen  of  high  rank  who  were  daily 
mounted  on  horses  of  high  blood. 

Amidst  all  these  warlike  preparations,  he  felt  a 
more  eager  desire  for  peace  than  ever ;  but  he  warned 
the  minister  not  to  think  of  treating  for  peace  if  the 
French  should  land.  That  last  of  humiliations  would, 
indeed,  break  the  spirit  of  the  country. 

He  then  treated  of  the  state  of  parties,  reprobating 
those  who  imagined  that  the  country  could  not  be 
saved  unless  its  counsels  were  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Pitt  or  of  ]Mr.  Fox.  If  he  were  told  that  in  a 
country  having  more  than  eight  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, only  two  men  could  be  found  capable  of  saving 
it,  he  should  say  that  such  a  country  was  not  worth 
saving.  "  But,  thank  heaven,"  he  added,  "  there  is  no 
"  such  dearth  among  us  of  wise  and  able  men,  of  men 
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"  willing  and  prepared  to  save  the  country,  in  a  crisis 
"  like  the  present.  Let  Englishmen  but  rely  upon 
"  themselves;  their  heart  and  spirit  will  then  return; 
"  arm  but  their  hands,  and  you  will  see  if  the  British 
"  nation  will  tamely  submit  to  be  hustled  out  of  its 
"  independence."  In  conclusion,  he  declared  that  his 
political  enmity  (private  he  had  none)  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  and  his  attachment  to  Mr.  Fox  and  to  his 
political  principles,  were  unaltered  and  unalterable  ; 
that  his  desire  to  procure  a  reform  in  Parliament,  as 
well  as  a  reform  of  a  multiplicity  of  abuses;  to  procure, 
if  possible,  indemnity  for  past  and  security  against  fu- 
ture abuses,  was  undiminished. 

Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged  the  great  satisfaction  he  felt 
at  this  eloquent,  dignified,  and  impressive  speech ;  a 
speech  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  heart  ani- 
mated with  a  true  English  spirit,  and  which  would 
meet  with  approbation  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom. But,  notwithstanding  this  well-merited  eulogy, 
the  minister's  speech  was,  on  the  whole,  cold,  repul- 
sive, and  in  many  parts  contemptuous.  The  conduct 
of  France,  he  said,  and  those  circumstances  which  led 
Mr.  Sheridan,  at  this  crisis,  to  offer  his  support  to  go- 
vernment, far  from  being  new,  were  nothing  more  than 
what  must  naturally  be  expected  from  the  system 
which  the  French  had  manifested  from  the  very  ear- 
liest periods  of  their  revolution,  and  which  met  with 
his  approbation.  Their  conduct,  in  every  instance,  had 
verified  the  predictions  of  the  profoundest  politicians, 
and  had  proved  the  wisdom  of  that  system  of  resistance 
which,  happily  for  this  country,  had  been  adopted  in 
opposition  to  that  honourable  gentleman's  advice.  If 
that  system  had  not  been  adopted  at  a  period  when  the 
zeal  and  animation,  though  great,  were  not  so  great  as 
at  present,  the  honourable  gentleman  would  have  been 
left  without  the  means  of  exercising  that  zeal  which 
he  now  professed,  and  would  no  longer  have  had  that 
house  as  a  theatre  in  which  to  display  his  abilities. 
Although  by  the  accession  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, they  might  gain  as  much  as  could  be  gained  by 
the  talents  of  one  individual,  still  even  such  an  acces- 
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sion  could  add  but.  little  to  the  spirit  and  unanimity       "^^t^;^  ' 

which  the  nation   had  previously  manifested.      The  '_^ 

nation  had  long  displayed  the  utmost  unanimity.  In  iros. 
maintaining  this  arduous  conflict,  ministers  would  cer- 
tainly be  happy  in  the  assistance  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  ;  but  they  would  have  been  fully  able  to 
maintain  the  contest,  even  if  they  had  not  had  the  be- 
nefit of  such  assistance.  "  Let  us,"  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
"  give  him  our  thanks  for  the  support  which  he  pro- 
"  mises ;  let  us  give  him  every  degree  of  praise  for  the 
"  spirit  which  he  has  displayed  ;  but  let  us  not  be 
"  guilty  of  such  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  as 
"  to  suppose  that  the  country  was  not  fully  as  secure 
"  before  the  honourable  gentleman's  declaration  as  it 
"•  is  now." 

One  more  measure,  called  for  by  the  exigency  of  May  25. 
the  times,  is  to  be  noticed,  less  for  its  own  importance  n^^  t^e™^" 
or  for  any  debate  it  occasioned,  than  for  a  consequence 
not  new,  although  unusual,   with  which  it  was  at- 
tended.     Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for  more  efFec-  Mr,  Pitt. 
tually  manning  the  navy,  with  an  intimation  that,  as 
the  present  alarming  situation  of  the  country  made  it 
necessary  that  this  measure  should  be  passed  without 
any  delay,  he  should  wish  that  the  bill  might  in  one 
day  proceed  through  its  difierent  stages,  with  a  suitable 
pause  at  each,  if  required,  and  that  it  should  be  sent 
to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence. 

Mr.  Tierney,  who,  in  exercising  the  duties  of  Mr.  Tiemey. 
what  he  called  his  "  general  retainer,"  had  several 
times  proceeded  to  the  extreme  point  of  parliamentary 
invective,  deprecated  this  precipitation.  From  what 
he  had  lately  seen,  he  must  view  all  the  measures  of 
ministers  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  and 
the  present  he  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy,  as  it 
went  directly  to  rob  them  of  the  few  remaining  privi- 
leges they  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Pitt,  with  great  asperity,  said  that  if  every  Mr.  Pitt. 
measure  adopted  against  the  designs  of  France  was  to 
be  deemed  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  this  country,  his 
idea  of  liberty  difl'ered  very  widely  from  that  enter- 
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tained  by  the  honourable  gentleman.  If  the  proposed 
measure  was  necessary,  and  a  notice  of  it  would  en- 
able its  effect  to  be  eluded,  how  could  the  honourable 
gentleman's  opposition  to  it  be  accounted  for,  but  from 
a  desire  to  obstruct  the  defence  of  the  country  ] 

Mr.  Tierney  having  appealed  to  the  chair  for  pro- 
tection against  this  language  as  unparliamentary,  the 
Speaker  declared  that  whatever  tended  to  cast  a  per- 
sonal imputation  on  any  member  for  words  spoken, 
was  disorderly  and  unparliamentary ;  it  was  for  Mr. 
Pitt  to  explain  his  meaning,  and  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider whether  the  words  used  conveyed  such  an  im- 
putation.    They  would  wait  to  hear  his  explanation. 

With  less  respect  than  was  due  to  the  authority  of 
the  Chair,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  was  afraid  the  House  must 
wait  a  long  while  before  they  heard  such  an  explana- 
tion as  was  demanded  of  him ;  for  he  must  adhere  to 
his  former  declaration.  He  knew  that  he  had  no 
right  to  impute  motives  to  the  language  which  had 
been  used,  however  impossible  it  might  be  not  to  sus- 
pect them ;  but  he  knew  that  he  had  a  right  to  state 
such  arguments  as  appeared  to  him  conclusive  against 
those  adopted  by  his  opponent ;  and  while  he  would 
submit  these  to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  he  would 
neither  retract  nor  further  explain  his  former  expres- 
sions. 

This  altercation  did  not  impede  the  progress  of  the 
bill ;  but  Mr.  Tierney,  considering  himself  entitled  to 
satisfaction,  sent  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was 
accepted:  the  parties  met  on  Putney  heath;  two  cases 
of  pistols  were  discharged,  Mr.  Pitt  firing  into  the  air, 
when  the  seconds  interfered,  and  the  parties  returned 
unhurt  from  the  ground*. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  the  Sj^eaker, 
presenting  some  bills  for  sanction,  addressed  to  the 
Sovereign  a  dutiful  and  temperate,  but  firm  and 
manly,  speech. 

In  proroguing  Parliament,  his  Majesty  adverted 
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with  approbation  to  tlicir  exertions,   speaking  with       chap. 

proper  feeUng  of  the  progress  made  by  the  disaffected, 

particularly  in  Ireland,  and  with  due  encomium  on  1798. 
the  determined  spirit  shewn  by  the  yeomanry  and 
volunteer  forces  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  alacrity  and 
public  spirit  displayed  by  the  fenciblc  and  militia  re- 
giments who  had  volunteered  their  assistance  in  the 
public  cause. 


END  OF  THE  SIXTH  VOLUME. 
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